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PREFACE 


First place has been given in this volume to the Review of the Year 
because events affecting Jews transcended in importance any single 
topic which may have been the subject of special articles. It will be 
noted that this year’s Review is the cooperative work of a number of 
collaborators, some the editor’s co-workers on the staff of the American 
Jewish Committee, others his colleagues in various fields of Jewish 
communal endeavor. In all instances an effort has been made to assign 
the various chapters constituting the Review to persons who, because 
of their positions or backgrounds, were deemed especially competent 
to deal with the particular subjects assigned to them. It is hoped that 
this method of compiling the Review of the Year will render that 
important department of the Year Book more interesting and more 
authoritative than the Review has been in past years when it was the 
product of one or a few hands. 

An added feature of this volume of the Year Book is an annotated 
bibliography of books of Jewish interest in English published in the 
United States, compiled by Mr. Harry J. Alderman, Librarian of the 
American Jewish Committee. The period covered is from January, 
1940 to June, 1941. Since a summary for the year would be incomplete 
without indicating the cultural activity for the period, this bibliography 
has been included as a part of the Review of the Year. It is hoped to 
make this a regular feature in succeeding volumes. 

Attention is called also to the fact that the necrology has been ex- 
panded; instead of a mere list, as it formerly was, it now gives in most 
cases brief biographical notes indicating more fully than formerly the 
achievements of the deceased persons. 

Owing to a change in policy with regard to the inclusion of biograph- 
ical sketches, we present this year no less than eleven of these, each of 
them written by a close friend or colleague of the deceased person. 
Until recently the subjects of biographical sketches appearing in the 
Year Book were restricted to persons who had been during their life- 
times active in the work of either the Jewish Publication Society of 
America or the American Jewish Committee, the two bodies jointly 
responsible for the publication. It is now proposed to widen the scope 
of this department to include sketches of outstanding men and women 
in the various branches of the work of the Jewish community. As in 
the past, exceptions will occasionally be made and sketches included 
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of persons who, though not active in Jewish life, yet have occupied 
positions of distinction or done outstanding work. 

Three special articles are presented in this volume. Two of them are 
occasioned by the incidence of anniversaries in the lives of men who 
lived in widely separated periods of history but each of whom has left 
an indelible impression upon Jewish culture. During the past year 
occurred the 800th anniversary of the traditional date of the death of 
Jehuda Halevi, one of the foremost Spanish Jewish poets and philos- 
ophers of his day. The other anniversary article is published in honor 
of Professor Heinrich Graetz, the author of the standard ‘‘History of 
the Jews,’’ whose death occurred fifty years ago. 


The third special article is a bibliography of works of Jewish fiction 
in English which appeared during the first four decades of the present 
century. These decades constitute in a sense a special era in modern 
Jewish history. 


One change will be noted in the Directories and Lists presented in the 
present volume. It has been deemed advisable, instead of presenting 
the usual lists of Jews in the Congress of the United States, in the 
diplomatic service and as governors of states, to present a more inclu- 
sive list of Jews who have occupied or are occupying positions of distinc- 
tion in the Government of the United States. This list is intended to 
serve as a sort of “roll of honor’’ of Jews who have given notable service. 
The present list is preliminary, as it is intended to add to it in subse- 
quent issues and perhaps further to expand its scope. 


The directory of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds and Com- 


munity Councils which was omitted from the preceding volume owing 
to lack of space, is presented in the present issue. 


The section on Statistics of Jews includes this year a very much 
abridged report by Dr. H. S. Linfield, Director of the Statistical Bureau 
of the Synagogue Council of America, of the study made by him as. 
special agent of the United States Bureau of the Census, under the 


supervision of a committee of experts appointed by the American Jewish 
Committee which financed the investigation. 


No attempt has been made to revise the figures of the Jewish popula- 
tion of foreign countries because of the changes which have been taking 
place and the absence of official figures. Such unofficial, reliable data 
as do exist with regard to the changes in the distribution of the Jewish 
population of the European continent caused by emigration and polit- 
ical upheavals have been brought together in a special note by Mr. 
Moses Moskowitz of the staff of the American Jewish Committee who 
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revised and brought up to date a similar note which he contributed to 
the preceding volume. : 

In view of the unusually large number of contributors to this volume, 
it has been deemed necessary to present a list of them. To all of them 
the Editor wishes to extend the assurance of his grateful appreciation 
of their part in making the present volume a handbook which, it is 
hoped, the public will find both interesting and useful. 


The Editor wishes also to acknowledge thankfully his indebtedness 
to co-workers who have given him devoted assistance and cooperation. 
Miss Rose A. Herzog who has again compiled the appendices to the 
Review of the Year and assisted with the proofreading; Mrs. Rose G. 
Stein who revised the statistical section insofar as this could be done 
and helped in many other ways; Mrs. Anita W. Fried who aided in 
the preparation of various lists; Mr. Morris Fine, head of the Research 
Staff of the Library of Jewish Information of the American Jewish 
Committee who has aided in many vital directions, especially in reading 
the final proofs and seeing the book through the press. To Mr. Maurice 
Jacobs, the Executive Director of the Jewish Publication Society of 
America who has, as usual, been helpful and encouraging, the Editor 
extends the expression of his heartfelt gratitude. 


Harry SCHNEIDERMAN 


New York, August 8, 1941. 
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1927, 5692, 323 

Maimonides, by Solomon Zeitlin, 
5696, 61 

Malter, Henry, 
Marx, 5687, 261 

Margolis, Max Leopold, Address 
before the Jewish Publication 
Society, 5676, 405 

The Year, 5666, 229 

Margolis, Max Leopold, a sketch 
by Cyrus Adler, 5694, 139 

Marshall, Louis, Address before 
the Jewish Publication Society, 
5681, 475 

——Mayer Sulzberger, address, 
5685, 373 

Marshall, Louis, a biographical 
sketch, by Cyrus Adler, 5691, 
Zi 
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Henry Malter, 5687, 261 
Marx, David, Harold Hirsch, 5701, 
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MARYLAND 


Jewish population of Maryland, 
by George E. Barnett, 5663, 
46 


Mendes, Henry Pereira, a bio- 
graphical sketch, by David de 
Sola Pool, 5699, 41 
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Meyer, Martin Abraham, by 
Louis I. Newman, 5686, 246 


Migration of Jews in recent years, 
by John L. Bernstein, 5697, 117 


Miller, Simon, Cyrus Adler and 
the Hebrew press (address be- 
fore the Jewish Publication 
Society), 5701, 700 

Edwin Wolf, 5696, 55 


MINISTERS, see DIPLGMATIC 
SERVICE 





MINORITIES 


Bernheim petition to the I eague 
of Nations, 5694, 74 


Jewish rights at international 
congresses, by Max J. Kohler, 
5678, 106 


Minority and refugee questions 
before the League of Nations, 
5695, 89 

Peace conference and rights of 


minorities, [includes texts of 
treaties] 5680, 156; 5681, 103 


Minority and refugee questions 
before the League of Nations, 
5695, 89 


Moise, Penina, woman and writer, 
by Lee C. Harby, 5666, 17 

Moskowitz, Moses, Changes in the 
distribution of the Jewish popu- 
lation in Europe 1933-1940, 
5701, 593 

Review of the Year 5699; 

Part II. Foreign Countries, 

5700, 233 


Nathan, Edgar J., Jr., Benjamin 
Nathan Cardozo, 5700, 25 

National Organizations in the 
United States, see Directory of 
Jewish Organizations—na- 
tional 
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Jews in the United States army 
and navy, 5677, 68 


xxv 


Nazi Germany and a an 
annotated bibliegra by 
Joshua Bloch, 5697, 135 

Necrology, [List of prominent 
Jews who died during a given 
year are printed in] 5660 > date: 
beginning with 5683, entered as 
Appendix to Survey of the 
A ee later, Review of the 

Neumann, Joskwa H., Jewish hat- 
talions and the Palestine carn 
peien, 5680, 120 


NEW YORK CIty 
Federation for the support of 
Jewish philanthropic Societies 
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Edwin Goldwasser, 5678, £13. 
Jewish Community of New 
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NEW ZEALAND 
Jews of New Seed tee SUS 
of 1926, 5692, 3 
Newman, Loris I., Martie Abra- 
ham Meyer, 5686, 246 
—Richard J. H. Gotthelly a 
biographical sketch, 5698, 20 
NOBEL PRIZE 
Jews who have received the 
Nobel Prize, 5684, 195; 5693. 
239; Jews who have won the 
Nobel Prize, 5692, 268 
ye ee Abrakam A ., Cyrus Adler, 
@ biographical sketch, S701, 23 
Ochs, Adolph S., by Louis Rich, 
, 27 
One hundred available books in 
English on Palestine, 5666, 153 
One hundred best available beoks 
in —— on Jewish subjects, 


Ongeniin, Samson D.. [Editor], 
78; 56 


2 


Jeeich population of the 
United States, 5679, 31 


——Moses Jacob Ezekiel, 56 
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PALESTINE 
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Sandberg, Harry O., Jews of Latin 
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Schechter, Solomon, a biograph- 
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5677, 25 
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Schwartz, S. D., Emil Gustave 
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to the present day, 5662, 25 
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the changing American scene, 
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SERBIA 
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Jewish method of slaying ani- 
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ABRIDGED CALENDARS FOR 5701-5703 


Jewish 
Month and Date 


Festivals, ete. 


ti 
S"UN—5701 
1940-1941 


m3 


3”"wn—5702 © 


1941-1942 


ant 
ywn—5703 
1942-1943 





Tishri 


Heshvan 
Kislev 


Shebat 
Adar 


Adar Sheni 











New York 
Fast of Gedaliah 
Day of Atonement 
Tabernacles 
Eighth Day of the Feast 
Rejoicing of the Law 
New Moon 
New Moon 
Hanukkah 


New Moon 


Fast of Tebet 
New Moon 
New Moon 


New Moon 
Fast of Esther 
Purim 


New Moon 
Passover 


New Moon 
Thirty-third Day of ‘Omer 


New Moon 
Feast of Weeks 


New Moon 
Fast of Tammuz 


New Moon 
Fast of Ab 


New Moon 


*Second day of New Moon. 
TFast observed on following Sunday. 
**ast observed on previous Thursday. 














Sept. 22 
Sept. 

Oct 1 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 18 
Oct. 14 
*Oct. 

*Nov. 21 
Dee. 15 
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ABRIDGED CALENDARS FOR 5704-5706 


Jewish 
Month and Date 


Festivals, etc. 


tr 
“"wn—5704 
1943-1944 


mva 
m’wn—5705 
1944-1945 


int 
y"wn—5706 
1945-1946 





Heshvan 
Kislev 


Shebat 
Adar 


Adar Sheni 


yar 


Sivan 


Tammuz 


Elul 








New Year 
Fast of Gedaliah 
Day of Atonement 
Tabernacles 
Eighth Day of the Feast 
Rejoicing of the Law 
New Moon 
New Moon 
Hanukkah 


New Moon 


Fast of Tebet 


New Moon 
New Moon 


New Moon 
Fast of Esther 
Purim 


New Moon 
Passover 


New Moon 
Thirty-third Day of ‘Omer 


New Moon 
Feast of Weeks 


New Moon 
Fast of Tammuz 


New Moon 
Fast of Ab 


New Moon 


*Second day of New Moon, 
TFast observed on following Sunday. 
Past observed on previous Thursday. 








Sept. 30 
TOcts 2 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 22 
Oct. 30 
Novy, 28 
Dec. 22 


*Dec. 28 
1944 
Jan. 6 


Jan, 
*Feb. 2 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Apr. 


*Apr. 
May 


May 
May 


*June 
tJuly 


July 
jJuly 2 


*Aug. 2 
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5702 


is called 702 (a"wn) according to the short system (p’B)). 
It is a perfect Common Year of 12 months, 51 Sabbaths, 
355 days, beginning on Monday, the second day of the 
week, and having the first day of Passover on Thursday, 
the fifth day of the week; therefore its sign is (WI), i.e. 3 
for second, w for perfect ("9>w) and 7 for fifth. It is the 
second year of the 30ist lunar cycle of 19 years, and the 


eighteenth of the 204th cycle of 28 years, since Creation. 
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1941, Sept. 22—Oct. 21] 
























































*The Book of Ecclesiastes is read. 


TISHRI 30 DAYS PAWN 5702 
Ey | p ; PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
ee 2 NnVw AD nywsn 
Sept. Tisbri 
99 | M 1 | New Year 73U71 VRAT 'S aud: 6 I Sam. 1; 1-2: 10 
93| T | 2 | New Year iPod dsl No oe. a Jer. 31: 2-20 
3 Is. 55: 6-56: 8 
b ie panel or eeaaliah Ex 32: 11-14; 34: 1-10 ee ALN, 
Hos. 14: 2-10; 
2, 2= 15-17, 27 
e 6 F 5) ise Hos. 14: 2-10; 
271 Ss 6 maw nav 7b | Dent. 31 Micah 7: 18-20 
m5|S | 7 
29;\M) 8 
po| T | 9 
ef. sIDD ov | {Lev. 16 pyre bee al 
1 W 10 Day of Atonement (Nur 29; 7-11 (Sh add Micah 
9 Th 1 Afternoon: Lev. 18 2: 18-20 
SH | 12 
4 S 13 Winn | Deut. 32 II Sam. 22 
b| S 14 
6 M 15 Tabernacles N)D07'S Are Beart 44 Zech. 14 
4 a 16 | Tabernacles m)307'2 Nam. 29: 12-16 = I Kings 8: 2-21 
17 |! Seph. 39: 17-23 
Num, 29: 20-28 
Ay Th) 18 | Seph. 29: 20-25 
| 19 |p Wer ain Soph, 291 23-28 
1 | S | 20 | Be 38e eat” |: Beek de: 18599316 
R37 RIYwWIA . 29: 26— 
12 S 21 : Le : * on re Bo: 
naxy yaw 
a3 M eZ Eighth Day of the Feast eae eae Ee 17 I Kings 8: 54-66 
mn nnow EAC EE or-9: 1 
4) T | 23 Deut. 33: 1-34: 12 
Rejoicing of the Law Gen. 1: 1-2:3 Sosina 
15 | W | 24 11708 | (Num. 29: 35-30: 1 tee. 1: 1-9 
#6 | Th! 25 
m7 | F | 26 (Is. 423 5-43 ‘to 
18) S|}27) — ena‘ap) pera Gen. 1: 1-6: 8 eee t0; 62: 8° 
119) S | 28 
20 | M | 29 
91/1 T | 30 |NewMoon win wxr7.'8| Num. 28: 1-15 


1941, Oct. 22—Nov. 20] 


HESHVAN 39 DAYS 





of ne 
Week 


Jewish 
Month 


SABBATHS, FESTI- 
VALS, FASTS 


PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 


NVPW 5D 


PRCOPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 
nwsn 





Heshy. 


New Moon YAN YNI17'3 


Num. 28: 1-15 


Gen. 6: 9-11: 32 


Is. 54: 1-55: 5 
Seph. 54: 1-10 








Gen. 12: 1-17: 27 


Is. 40: 27-41: 16 











Gen. 18: 1-22: 24 


fire Eines 4 1-37 
(Seah: 4: 1-23 





(7/31 ,77w Yn 


Gen. 23: 1-25: 18 


I Kings 1: 1-31 
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Jue 








]WD DD oY 





New Moon #77 WN 'R| Num. 28 :1-15 











1941, Nov. 2i1—Dec. 20] 


KISLEV 30 DAYS 


nbp> 5702 





Day 
of the 
Week 


Jewish 
Month 


SABBATHS, FESTI- 
VALS, FASTS 


PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 


DPwD) 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


nbs 





Kislev 


New Moon U4 wri7'3 
nadin 


Num. 28: 1-15 
Gen. 25: 19-28: 9 


Mal. 1: 1-2:7 











Gen. 28: 10-32: 3 


Hos. 12: 13-14: 10 
a Ai: 7-12: 12 or 
7-14: 10 
Seph. 11; 7-12: 12 





1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


Gen. 32: 4-36: 43 


Hos. 12: 13-14: 10 
or 11: 7-12: 12 or 
Obad. 1: 1-21 

Seph. Obad. 1: 1-21 








(nn ‘an ,Awy 


Gen. 37: 1-40: 23 





Amos 2: 6-3: 8 





OSA S4 SONS S SHON SsHs awn swesHeows 











Hanukkah, non 
Feast of Dedication 


WIN WNIT 'S PPD 





Num. 7: 1-17 
Seph. 6:22-7:17 
Num, 7: 18-29 
Seph. 7: 18-23 
Num. 7: 24-35 
Seph. 7: 24-29 
Num. 7: 30-41 
Seph. 7: 30-35 
Num. 7: 36-47 
Seph. 7: 36-41 
Gen. 41: 1-44: 17 
Num. 28: 9-15 
Num. 7: 42-53 








Zech. 2; 14-4:7 





1941, Dec. 211942, Jan. 18] 


TEBET 29 DAYS 


[NAD 5702 





of the 
Week 


Jewish 
Mont 


SABBATHS, cis 
VALS , FAST 


PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 


DPW SD 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


ninwvsn 





Tebet 


New Moon W71N YW8I7'3 


Eighth Day of 
Hanukkah 


Num. 28: 1-15; 
7: 48-53 


Num. 7: 54-8: 4 


Gen. 44: 18-47: 27 





{ navsa WAWwyY Ow 
Fast of Tebet 





Ex. 32: 11-14; 
34: 1-10 


Gen. 47: 28-50: 26 





Ezek. 47: 15-28 





(es 55: 6-56: 8 
Seph. none 


I Kings 2: 1-12 














(Is. 27: Peas 13; 
| 29: 22 
Seph. i ve 1-2:3 








Un '291 898) 


Ex. 6: 2-9; 35 


Ezek. 28: 25-29: 21 
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}op pd oY 











| 1942, Jan. 19—Feb. 17] 


SHEBAT 30 DAYS 


[DAW 5702 





; Day 
of the 
Week 


Jewish 
Month 


PENTATEUCHAL | 
NS 


SABBATHS, FESTI- PORTIONS 
VALS 
» FASTS nywp 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


nyvan 





She 


og 
2 


New Moon WT WS | Num. 28: 1-15 


Ex. 10: 1-13: 16 


Jer. 46: 13-28 








© CON OTE WDE 


saw naw ,mbowa | Ex. 13:17-17: 16 





Judges 4: 4-5: 31 
Sepk. 5: 1-31 





maibvord ava 
New Year fer Trees 





Ex. 18: 1-20: 23 


Is. 6: 1-7: 6; 9:5, 6 
Seph. 6: 1-13 





Un ‘3p as Nea Ex, 21: 1-24: 18; 
oO ?pw '5 eit 


II Kings 12: 1-17 
Seph. 11: 17-12: 17 
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}0p TDD oY 
New Moon YIN UNIT'S | Num. 28: 1-15 








1942, Feb. 18—Mar. 18] ADAR 29 DAYS [TD TS8 5702 | 











ETICAL 
Poy |Jevish| SABBATHS, FESTI- CE Te 
Wek one VALS nywrw nnwen 








Adar 
New Moon YIN WN177'3 | Num. 28: 1-15 








mon | Ex. 25: 1-27: 19 I Kings 5: 26-6: 13 











OONDOLWNHrR 





(ae 27: 20-30: 10 I Sam. 15: 2-34 
W31'D ,MSN | \Deut. 25: 17-19 Seph. 15: 1-34 








INOS OS | yey. 32: 11-14; Is. 55: 6-56: 8 
Fast of Esther au { 34: 1-10 ee none 
Purim, Feast of Esther Ex. 17: 8-16 


ON» ww 
Shushan Purim 











(Re 30: 11-34: 35 ear 36: 16-38 


MD 'D NWN ?D | \Num. 19 Seph. 36: 16-36 














Ezek. 45: 16-46: 18 


JU 1391, 7)pp , apy Ex. 35: 1-40: 38; { 
Seph. 45: 18-46: 15 


want 'Ds| 12: 1-20 
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1942, Mar. 19—Apr. 17] 


NISAN 30 DAYS 


[]D°3 5702 





Day 
of the 


Week Month 


Jewish 


SABBATHS, FESTI- 
VALS, FASTS 


PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 


NVw 5 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


NIWA 





Nisan 


New Moon VIA USI 


xp) 


Num, 28: 1-15 


Lev. 1: 1-5: 26 


Is. 43: 21-44: 23 





Syn naw ,1¥ 





Lev. 6: 1-8: 16 





Ii Kings 7: 3-20 


Mal. 3: 4-24 or 
Seph. Mal. 3: 4-24 








)* 
| 
| 


MOST'S 
nopt ‘3 


Passover 


Passover 


Ex. 12: 21-51 
Num. 28: 16-25 
Lev. 22: 26-23: 44 
Num. 28: 16-25 
Ex. 33: 12-34: 26 
Num. 28: 19-25 


{Josh. 3: 5-7; 

| 5: 2-6, 27 

Seph. 5: 2-6: 2 
II Kings 23:1 

(or 4)-9:; 21-25 
Ezek. 36: 37-37: 14 
Seph. 37: 1-14 





Passover 


Passover 


syion din 


Mop 'T 


ndp7'n 
In 1708 


fEx. 13: 1-16 

Num. 28: 19-25 
Ex. 22: 24-23: 19 
Num. 28: 19-25 
Num. 9: 1-14 
Num, 28: 19-25 
Ex. 13: 17-15: 26 
Num, 28: 19-25 
Deut. 15; 19-16: 17 
Num. 28: 19-25 





nm 3) paw 


Lev. 9: 1-11: 47 


II Sam. 22 
Is. 10: 32-12: 6 


II Sam. 6: 1-7: 17 
Seph. 6: 1-19 











au mdaakuln ass pita kel= tele 





16 | Thj 29 
17| F | 30 


New Moon YIN UN817T'S 


Num. 28: 1-15 


*The Song of Songs is read. 


13 








1942, Apr. 18—May 16] IYAR 29 DAYS [78 5702 





Dey | Jewish SABBATHS, PESTI- PENT ATEUCHAL |, PRORRE GS 
Week pon? VALS, Aare nywap mwen 
Iyar 








5918S) 9? an Anus 12: 1-15: 33 
vIn vUSIt ‘3 Num. 28: 9-15 





DWP ,ND IMS | Lev. 16: 1-20: 27 (or 1)-20. 














NOrFOUMONOMTEPWH) Fe 


Ley. 21: 1-24: 23 Ezek. 44; 15-31 








33d Day anya i"s 
of ‘Omer 


"NPM , WA | Lev. 25: 1-27: 34 Jer. 16: 19-17: 14 t 








[aqpil jvp pd oY 
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WwW 
Th 
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Ar 
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Th 
Fr 
Ss 
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T 
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aun 
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Ss 
S 
M 
sp 
W 
Th 
EF 
Ss 





(7 '39],7a703 | Num. 1: 1-4: 20 





















































*The Book of Ruth is read. 
15 





1942, May 17—June 15} SIVAN 30 DAYS ID 5702 
Bf PENTATEUCH 
cars| Pe, lem] sognyesg gest’ | PARORTIGRE™ | PROTOS" 
May Sivan 
a7 S 1 New Moon BIN WR | Num. 28: 1-15 
18;/M) 2 
29; T | 3 
20|W| 4 
21|Th) 5 
Ze F 6 Feast of Se Ae 2 fee te eae Ezek. 1: ee S512 
7) Ss 7] | Feast of Weekes 7 hone 18, 26-31. 4 Seb. te: 2: 30-3: 19 
DA\S | 8 In 1708 Cr ped oP aed 
mb>|M)| 9 
26| T | 10 
Bi | W | 11 
28 | Th) 12 
29\ F | 18 
30 Ss 14 SW) | Num. 4: 21-7: 89 Judges 13: 2-25 
31 5 |15 
1;/M {16 
JAMA Bs 
3/W|18 
A) Thr 19 
bE | 20 
6| S| 21 snbyma | Num. 8: 1-12: 16 Zech. 2: 14-4: 7 
eico |} 22 
8|M | 23 
)|-T | 24 
10 | W | 25 
11 | Th| 26 
| F127 
13| S | 28 nn ‘an, qo nbw | Num. 13:1-15:41 | Josh. 2 
14|S |29| ]op NBD OY 
15 | M | 30 |NewMoon wanvxit's| Num. 28: 1-15 





1942, June 16—July 14] 


TAMMUZ 29 DAYS 


[TOK 5702 | 





i the 


Jewish 
Month 


SABBATHS, 
VALS 


FESTI- 
,F. ASTS 


PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 


NPw 1D 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


Niwa 





ak 
W 
sua 


New Moon 24 wN17'3 


Num. 28: 1-15 


Num. 16: 1-18: 32 


I Sam. 11: 14-12: 22 | 





F 
S 
S 
M 
al 
W 


Th 


ra 
WOND ob wprese 


p>a npn 





Num, 19; 1-25: 9 


Micah 5: 6-6: 8 





Fast of Tammu 


{ nona wy myaw ory | {Ex it 


{Ex. 32: 11-14; 
3 . 


Num. 25: 10-30: 1 


i 55: 6-56: 8 
Seph. none 


Jer. 1: 1-2:3 





(n'a) yoo myn 


Num. 30: 2-26: 13 


ee 2: 4-28; 
Seph. 2: Wiss ve 12 





HSsnm OAS ew was Henws 








}Op DD oY 
























































1942, July 15—Aug. 13] AB 30 DAYS [D8 5702 
Month SABBATHS, FESTI- | "'BORTIONS |" PORTIONS 
seed ; nVw Db nivsn 
July 
15 W New Moon VIN WS | Num. 28: 1-15 
16 | Th 
ef | F 
18/S yn Naw ,D IIT | Deut. 1: 1-3: 22 Is. 1: 1-27 
19/8 
20 | M 
21 \-T 
22|W (Deut. 4: 25-40 ee 9:23 
23) Thi 9 [fear or B82 MO | LAM, | eeeNe 
24) F | 10 tee Seek Hon lai gte 
Bo| Sj ii jom3 Naw ,JNNN) | Deut. 3: 23-7: 11 Is. 40: 1-26 
26| 5S |12 
2(|M/13 
eo; 1 | 14 
29| W/ 15 
30 | Th) 16 
pli F | 17 
Aug. 
1 S apy Deut. 7: 12-11: 25 Is. 49: 14-51: 3 
2eS 
3/M 
AT 
5 | W 
6| Th 
7|F 
81S Unit '3D1 INT | Deut. 11: 26-16: 17 Is. 54.11-55: 5 
9| 8S 
10| M 
o1.) T 
12|W jup p> OY 
13 hh New Moon YIN WNIT'S | Num. 28: 1-15 

















*The Book of Lamentations is read. 


1942, Aug. 14—Sept. 11] 


ELUL 29 DAYS 


toys: 5702 | 



























































PENTATEUCHAL | PROPHETICAL | 
Month |oftie fdak| SARAREMEAGESTE | PORTIONS POntON oa 
ug, Elul ' 
14 EF 1 New Moon® ee Num. 28: 1-15 
15 S 7c O’DSW | Deut. 16: 18-21: 9 Is. 51: 12-52: 12 
TOieo. | 3 
17|M| 4 
LSo Ei 
19|W) 6 
Zone 7 
2h cK 8 
22 Ss 9 NSN °3 | Deut. 21: 10-25: 19 Is. 54: 1~10 
23| S |} 10 
24|M/11 
25) 1 42 
26 |W 1/13 
214 Chi 14 
28| F /15 
Zo) S116 Nan °D | Deut. 26: 1-29: 8 Is. 60 
30 | 8 | 17 
31|M/18 
Sept. 
ys ee | 
21 W | 20 
ag ed Oat Boca 
C198 Neal 
o| S | 23 151 ,orax1 | Deut. 29:9-31:30 | Is. 61: 10-63: 9 
iG Sa) 24: seunty? 20? on awn 
7 |M | 25 
Sek 126 
OW 27 
10 | Th! 28 
11 | F | 29 











iomesal sy 








*The Sephardim say Selihot during the whole month of Elul. 
18 


ABRIDGED CALENDAR FOR 5703 


Tishri 1 
3 

10 

15 

22 

23 

Heshvan 1 
Kislev 1 
25 

Tebet 1 
10 

Shebat 1 
Adar 1 
Adar Sheni 1 
13 

14 

Nisan 1 
15 

lyar 1 
18 

Sivan 1 
6 

Tammuz 1 
17 

Ab 1 
9 

Elul 1 


* Second day of New Moon. 


+ Fast observed on following Sunday. 


New Year 
Fast of Gedaliah 
Day of Atonement 
Tabernacles 
Highth Day of the Feast 
Rejoicing of the Law 


New Moon 


New Moon 
Hanukkah 


New Moon 


Fast of Tebet 


New Moon 

New Moon 

New Moon 
Fast of Esther 


Purim 


New Moon 
Passover 


New Moon 
Thirty-third Day of ‘Omer 


New Moon 
Feast of Weeks 


New Moon 
Fast of Tammuz 


New Moon 
Fast of Ab 


New Moon 


19 


1942 
Sept. 12 Sa 
Sept. 14 M 
Sept. 21 M 
Sept. 26 Sa 
Oct. 35a 
Oct. 48 

*Oct. 12 M 


Nov. 10 T 
Dec. 4F 


Dec. 9 W 

Dec. 18F 
1943 

Jan. 7 Th 

*Feb 65a 

*Mar. 8M 

**Mar. 20 Sa 


Mar. 215 


Apr. 6T 
Apr. 20 T 


*May 6Th 
May 235 


June 4F 
June 9 W 


*July 48 
July 20 T 


Aug. 2M 
Aug. 10 T 


*Sept. 1 W 


TIME OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET IN SIX NORTHERN LATITUDES* 





Lat. 44° North 
(For Maine, Nova Scotia, 
Northern New York, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, 
Montana Washington, 
N ie Oregon, Northern 


Lat. 42° North 
(For Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Cen- 
tral New York, Southern 
Michigan Wisconsin, 
Northern towa, Wyoming, 


Lat. 40° North 
(For Southern New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Northern Ohio, Indiana, 
Ilinois, Southern Iowa, 
Nebraska, Northern Colo- 








Day of Southern Idaho, Southern rado, Utah, Nevada, Cali- 
Idaho) Oregon) fornia) 
Month Portland, Me. Boston, Mass. New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 
q| 2 | gultemeet 2 | e | Se asl 2 | eee 
Bel £| 2 /SE Es) £| 2 | Se E8) €] 2 | Ba 
agal|l 2 Be lacail we al|FRIOg| 2 a | ee 
Jatin LN S.02.)| vest) 1) 4.31 6.16 | 5.48 | 7.30 | 4.38 6.20 5.46 7.25 | 4.48 6.22 
10} 5.51 7.36 | 4.40 | 6.25 5.48 | 7.29 4.46 6.28 5.46 7.25 | 4.51 6.29 
20 | 5.47 7.30 4.53 6.35 5.48 7.24 4.58 6.36 5.45 7.19 5.03 6.38 
Feb, 1] 5.39 7.19 5.09 6.49 | 5.38 7.14 | 5.14 6.50 | 5.37 7.10 | 5.18 6.51 
10 |} 5.29 7.07 | 5.22 | 7.01 5.29 | 7.04 5.26 6.59 5.29 7.01 5.29 7.00 
20} 5.15 6.52 | 5.86 | 7.12 | 5.17 6.50 | 5.38 TAZ 5.17 6.48 5.40 | 7.12 
Mch. 1 }| 5.01 6.37 | 5.48 | 7.24 | 5.02 | 6.35 5.50 7.23 5.03 6.35 | 5.51 7.22 
10 | 4.43 6.21 6.00 7.37 4.48 6.21 6.01 7.34 4.49 6.21 6.01 7.32 
20 | 4.26 6.03 6.12 7.49 | 4.30 6.03 6.12 7.46 | 4.33 6.04 6.11 7.44 
Apl. 1} 4.00 | 5.40 | 6.27 | 8.07 | 4.08 | 5.43 | 6.26 | 8.01 | 4.12 | 5.45 | 6.24 | 7.56 
10} 3.41 5.24 6.39 | 8.21 3.49 | 5.27 6.35 8.13 3.54 | 5.28 6.33 8.08 
20 | 3.19 5.07 6.51 8.39 3.29 5.11 6.45 8.28 3.36 5.13 6.43 8.21 
May 1] 2.52 | 4.49 7.05 | 9.01 3.07 | 4.54 6.59 | 8.47 3.16 | 4.59 6.55 8.32 
10 | 2.386 | 4.37 7.15 | 9.14 | 253 | 4.44 7.08 | 9.02 } 3.02 | 4.50 7.04 8.45 
20 | 2.16 | 4.26 7.26 9.37 2.35 | 4.36 7.18 9.18 | 2.46 | 4.39 7.14 9.00 
June 1] 1.55 | 4.17 7.38 | 10.00 | 2.17 | 4.25 7.29 | 9.37 2.32 | 4.31 7.24 | 9.23 
10 | 1.47 | 4.14 7.44 |10.12 | 2.11 4,22 7.35 9.47 2.27 | 4.28 7.29 9.32 
20 | 1.44 4.14 7.49 | 10.18 2.08 4,23 7.39 9.53 2.25 4.29 7.34 9.36 
July 1] 1.55 4.18 7.49 | 10.10 2.12 4,26 7.40 9.54 2.28 4.31 7.35 9.37 
10 | 2.12 4.24 7.46 9.58 2.23 | 4.32 7.38 9.44 2.38 4.37 7.33 9.31 
20 | 2.27 | 4.32 7.39 | 9.44 | 2.37 | 4.40 | 7.32 9.35 | 2.50 | 4.44 7.27 9.21 
Aug. 1 | 2.46 | 4.46 7.26 | 9.25 2.55 | 4.52 7.20 9.17 | 3.06 | 4.56 7.16 9.06 
10 | 3.06 4,57 7.14 9.03 3.12 | 5.01 7.09 8.59 3.19 5.05 7.06 8.50 
20: 3.23 5.07 6.58 8.41 3.27 5.11 6.55 8.39 3.34 6.15. 6.53 8.33 
Sept. 1 | 3.40 | 5.29 6.37 | 8.20 | 3.44 5.24 6.36 8.16 3.50 | 5.27 6.33 8.10 
10) (3:55 5.33 6.20 | 7.59 3.55 5.34 6.21 7.59 4.00 | 5.36 6.19 7.54 
20 | 4.07 5.45 6.01 | 7.39 | 4.07 | 5.44 6.04 7.38 4.12 5.45 6.02 7.36 
Oct. 1] 4.22 5.58 5.41 7.16 4.23 5.56 5.48 7.17 4.25 5.56 5.43 7.16 
10] 4.35 | 6.09 | 5.25 | 6.59 | 4.33 | 6.06 | 5.29 | 7.00 | 4.35 6.05 | 5.31 | 6.58 
20 | 4.45 6.22 5.07 6.43 4.44 6.18 5.13 6.45 4.45 6.15 5.16 6.43 
Nov. 1} 5.00 | 6.38 | 4.49 6.28 | 4.58 6.33 4.55 6.30 | 4.57 6.29 | 4.59 6.31 
10 | 5.10 6.51 4.38 6.18 5.07 6.44 4.44 6.21 5.09 6.40 4.49 6.21 
20 | 5.20 | 7.04 | 4.98 6.12 | 5.18 6.57 | 4.35 6.14 5.17 6.53 | 4.39 6.15 
Dec. 1 | 5.32 | 7.17 | 4.21 | 6.07 | 5.29 | 7.10 | 4.99 | 6.09 5.27 | 7.05 | 4.84 | 6.11 
10 | 5.39 7.27 | 4.20 6.08 5:37 7.19 | 4.28 6.08 5.35 7.14 | 4.33 6.11 
20 | 5.45 | 7.34 | 4.23 | 6.09 | 5.43 | 7.26 | 430 | 6.11 5.41 | 7.20 | 4.36 | 6.14 
486 | 18 | 
































* Adapted, by permission, from The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. XI 
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yi MI) NEC JN “BUREAU 
TIME OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET IN Six Ndrtuben\ LPT Des* 






















Lat. 38°-36° North 
(For District of Columbia, 






UN 99 1942 



















Delaware, Maryland, Vir- Lat. 34°-328 North 

ne cee. South- rte on ina, North- Lat. 30°-28° North 

ern io, Southern Indi- ern Georgia, Algba: 

ana, Southern Illinois, sissippi, “‘Louisi na, ER EY "iene oo BH 

Northern Missouri, Kan- Southern New LY exas 

sas, Central Colorado, Cen- zona, Californig) Br Heir 
Day of | tral Utah, Central ’Neb- Seaosmh. , 
Month | 728ka, Central California) Charleston, S. C. 

Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The twelvemonth under review saw the virtual comple- 
tion of the Nazi conquest of Europe west of the Russian 
frontier, and the beginning of a campaign, still in progress, 
to bring the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics under the 
domination of Berlin. 

A few months before the beginning of the review period 
the whole of western continental Europe — Denmark 
and Norway, Belgium, Luxembourg, The Netherlands and 
France — had been brought under the Nazi yoke. A few 
months before the year’s close, the Balkans succumbed — 
Rumania and Bulgaria, without attempting to resist; 
Greece and Yugoslavia, only after an unforgettable, gallant, 
but alas, fruitless attempt to fight for their independence. 
Despite frantic efforts to maintain her sovereignty by 
appeasing Hitler, Hungary, by invoking his aid to secure 
the return of “lost provinces,” also placed herself in his 
power and has become a vassal state. 

Thus with the exception of three small countries, — 
Sweden, Switzerland and Portugal — whose actual con- 
quest has not yet been deemed essential for the Nazi plan, 
the whole of continental Europe west of the Russo-German 
frontier is in the grip of, or subservient to, the so-called 
Rome-Berlin Axis. 

Asa result of this spread of conquest, military occupation, 
and vassalage, a total of three hundred and fifty million 
people are now suffering all the hardships and horrors of 
tyranny, — physical, economic, social, intellectual and 
moral. Among the vast population are half the Jews of 
Europe whose sufferings are even greater than those of 
their fellowmen, because the exploitation of traditional and 
vestigial anti-Jewish prejudice has been found to be a 


*The period covered by this review is from July 1, 1940 to June 30, 
1941. It is based on reports in the Jewish and general press of the 
United States and a number of foreign countries. 
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successful means for creating internal dissension, disinte- 
gration, and impotence, and also because a fanatical hate 
dogma has marked the Jews for extermination. 


At the same time, owing to the incorporation during the 
review period of the Baltic countries into the Soviet Union, 
the other half of the Jews of continental Europe are living 
under the sway of another ideology. This, while it sternly 
outlaws anti-Semitism, regards religion as an evil, and 
discourages the worship of God and the practice of religious 
rites, the teaching of religion to the young, the promotion 
of the Zionist movement and the revival of the Hebrew 
language. As these lines are being written, early in August, 
1941, the fate of these five million Jews, as of the entire 
one hundred and eighty millions in the Soviet Union, 
depends on the outcome of a titanic struggle. On the issue 
of that vast conflict depends also, to an unpredictable 
extent, the fate of the rest of Europe and the future of 
civilization itself. 


The succession of Nazi conquests has affected the lives 
and fate not only of the people in the subjugated lands. 
Its influence has spread far beyond the bounds of Europe, 
not only to the rest of the Old World but also to the shores 
of the new. Although these victories have had a frighten- 
ing and even terrifying effect in some quarters, evoking 
among the pusillanimous and short-sighted a panicky 
demand for steps to appease and even to “‘do business”’ with 
the aggressor, in general the effect has been to strengthen 
the determination to oppose his further depredations. In 
the course of the inevitable public discussion of the issue of 
surrender or resistence in Jands in which freedom of dis- 
cussion still survives, especially in the United States, all 
kinds of spurious and irrelevant subjects were injected. 
Among these is the so-called ‘Jewish question,’ which is 
becoming more and more widely recognized as a device 
for diverting public attention and energy from pre-occupa- 
tion with the real issue,—tyranny versus freedom. A 
by-product of this maneuver has been an unwholesome 
consciousness of group distinction which has bred mutual 
suspicion and hostility. These tactics are instigated and 
promoted by agents and agencies which are deliberately 
attempting to sow discord and create dissension in order 
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to confuse counsel and weaken the determination to build 
up defenses against Nazi aggression. 

The progress of these efforts and the impact of Nazi 
conquest on the Jews of continental Europe are described in 
the chapters which follow. It will be noted that the scope 
and force of the Nazi anti-Jewish drive in the countries 
of occupation depend to a considerable extent on the history 
and traditions of each country. The drive has been less 
successful certainly in those countries which for a consid- 
erable time have been free of the blight of anti-Semitism. 
The drastic anti-Jewish policy of Vichy France is the result 
not only of Nazi pressure, but also, in large part, of the 
fact that France had not yet rid itself of the attitudes 
which made the Dreyfus Case possible. Similarly, because 
the Jewish question has always been a football of both 
internal and foreign politics in Rumania, the Jews of that 
country have been made to endure indescribable outrages 
as the scapegoat, first for the country’s loss of Bessarabia 
and northern Bukowina, then for her loss of a part of Tran- 
sylvania; they suffered besides in the various coups d’etat 
and civil conflicts which wracked the country during the 
past year. It is doubtful whether Hungary would have 
gone so far on the path to the Nuremberg anti-Jewish laws 
if it had not been for the abortive Bela Kun revolution of 
1920, for which the country’s Jews have been punished as 
the scapegoat ever since. 

Fortunately, the situation is not entirely black. From 
those countries which have built up a tradition of liberalism 
and democracy, come heartening reports of resistance to 
Nazi subjugation and all that it implies, including Jew- 
baiting. It may be hoped that these manifestations presage 
a rapid return to a sane and humane way of life following 
the consummation for which so many millions fervently 
pray, the decisive defeat of the Axis powers and the over- 
throw of the diabolical ideologies with which they have so 
long plagued the world. 

Happily, a considerable part of the Review which follows 
deals with Jewish communities, comprising over one-third 
the Jews of the world, which, although they have not been 
spared its repercussions are still beyond the reach of the 
ruthless and insatiable enemy of civilization. 
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Along with their intrepid fellow-countrymen, the Jews 
of Great Britain have suffered losses and made sacrifices. 
The need for closer cooperation between all British sub- 
jects regardless of class, creed or origin, has set at work 
powerful social forces which presage a more closely-knit, 
unified nation in which all elements of the population will 
be given freedom of development. The same spirit will no 
doubt spread to the British dominions and colonies. 

In Palestine, Jews look forward hopefully to the clarifica- 
tion of the political status of the Yishuv and to the removal 
of all obstacles in the way of opening Palestine to greater 
and greater numbers of Jews who will regard the land not 
only as a refuge from oppression but also as an opportunity 
to build up a unique Jewish community from which hope, 
encouragement and inspiration will radiate to Jews of other 
lands. 

In the United States, the only important Jewish com- 
munity of the world left unscathed by the direct effects of 
the Hitler war, there were indications during the past year, - 
as in several preceding years, of a growing awareness of 
both the challenge and the opportunity presented by the 
community’s unique situation. Although grateful for its 
immunity from the plague which has virtually destroyed 
Jewish life in Europe, it would seem that American Jews 
are realizing that they have been spared for a sacred task — 
to preserve Judaism and its cultural, social and moral 
values, to ransom Jewish captives as much as this can be 
done, to alleviate the sufferings of their brethren and to 
prepare themselves against the coming of the day when the 
way will be open for them to succor and rehabilitate the 
survivors of the unspeakable disaster which has temporarily 
prostrated them. 


THE EDITOR 
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PART I UNITED STATES 


Religious Activities 
By JosHUA TRACHTENBERG* 


The period under review is noteworthy for a particularly 
significant development: the American people, whose in- 
stinctive antagonism to totalitarianism had been hitherto 
excused on political and economic and humanitarian 
grounds, awoke to the realization that the attack upon 
democracy cuts deeply into the moral and religious fabric 
of our society, challenging not alone our way of life but 
our very attitude toward life. The decision of the Amer- 
ican people, through Congress and the President, to extend 
all possible aid to the democracies, was therefore accom- 
panied by a nationally-felt intensification of devotion to 
the democratic ideal, and a heightened emphasis upon its 
religious roots. This may be said to have been the single 
unifying theme of religious concern and activity, providing 
an opportunity to re-emphasize the democratic elements 
inherent in Judaism, and to link the imperative historic 
need of Jews to defend democracy in the emergency that 
faces the country and, indeed, the world. 

The general revival of interest in the basic relation 
between religion and democracy, and a perceptible trend 
away from materialistic attitudes toward a more funda- 
mentally religious outlook upon life, were expressed in 
pronouncements from official quarters and in the writings 
of leading thinkers. President Roosevelt gave eloquent 
expression to these ideals in his message to the convention 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations: ‘‘The 
world is in great need of the Word of God at this particular 
time. Our civilization, whose most precious product is 
democracy, is based primarily upon the Law of God and 
will be renewed and strengthened only by adherence to that 
Law.” Such inspiring pronouncements echoed and at the 
same time intensified the efforts of Jewish religious leaders 
to reaffirm the centrality of religion in the Jewish expe- 


*Rabbi of Temple Covenant of Peace, Easton, Pa. 
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rience, and to combat the secularism that had displaced 
the religious influence in many communal activities. 

A striking confirmation of this trend was to be seen in 
the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in 
their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, held at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, September 9 
to 12, 1940, which was attended by scholars and religious 
leaders of all faiths. The Conference’s hope ‘‘to integrate 
science, philosophy and religion in relation to traditional 
ethical values and the democratic way of life’? was not, 
of course, realized at this first meeting, but the ‘‘free, 
frank and competent’”’ discussion of controversial questions 
in philosophy and religion cleared the way for progress at 
subsequent meetings. 

The increased emphasis upon religion led also to a number 
of co-operative ventures on the part of all religious bodies, 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, to stimulate religious 
awareness: in September, two days of prayer were observed 
nationally, one for world peace, in accordance with a proc- 
lamation of the President, and the other for Great Britain; 
October saw the observance of ‘‘Loyalty Days”’ to increase 
attendance in churches and synagogues; in January, 1941, 
on the eve of Inauguration Day, leaders of the three faiths 
joined in prayers and ceremonies in the nation’s capital; 
and, in February, the by now traditional Brotherhood 
Week was widely observed, with an additional week de- 
voted to celebration of the Bill of Rights. Such observ- 
ances served to high-light the unifying consciousness on 
the part of all creeds of the function of religion in the 
present critical period. 

The Synagogue Council of America, composed of repre- 
sentatives of lay and rabbinical organizations of Orthodox, 
Conservative and Reform Jews, expanded its activities 
during the year, and won increased recognition as the 
spokesman for American Judaism. On September 17, 1940, 
the election of Rabbi Edward L. Israel of Baltimore as 
president was announced, as was the setting up of a Statis- 
tical Bureau headed by Dr. H. S. Linfield, who will now 
continue his important task of compiling data on Jewish 
congregations under the aegis of the Council. The Pres- 
ident of the Council issued the call for Jewish participation 
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in the observances mentioned above. The Council, together 
with representative Protestant and Catholic bodies, en- 
gaged in studies looking toward a joint formulation of 
peace proposals as an “‘expression of the religious spirit.’’ 
It also undertook a census and survey of Jewish trainees 
in military encampments, and prepared to formulate an 
attitude on the “release time” plan for religious study in 
public schools. Toward the end of the period the Synagogue 
Council was invited to join the General Jewish Council, 
a token of the renewed appreciation of the part religion 
must play in the “‘secular’’ concerns of American Jewry. 

During the year, the findings of the Census of Religious 
Bodies conducted in 1936 were made public, disclosing 
that Jewish congregations then numbered 3,728, ain in- 
crease of 610 over 1926, and that membership totaled 
4,641,184, an increase of 559,942; this figure, however, 
includes “‘all Jews in communities having congregations”’ 
and is therefore indicative of the size of the Jewish popu- 
lation, rather than of technical synagogue membership. 
Of interest, however, are the figures which indicate that 
although the Jewish population increased 13.7% during 
the decade, the number of congregations grew 19.6%. 
The report, which was compiled by Dr. Linfield and issued 
by the Bureau of the Census, contains a concise state- 
ment of the history, doctrine and organization of Jewish 
congregations. 

A minor event, with major implications, was the meeting, 
in May, 1941, at the Jewish Theological Seminary, spon- 
sored by a committee of the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis, of a number of Orthodox, Conservative and 
Reform rabbis, with the purpose of establishing better 
understanding and good will within Judaism, through the 
fellowship of its rabbinic leaders. This ‘‘happy innovation,”’ 
the first of a contemplated series of such conferences 
throughout the country, embarked upon no formal program 
but succeeded in pointing the way to greater unity and 
co-operation in the rabbinate, and consequently in Jewish 
religious life. 

The inauguration of a peacetime conscript army, for 
the first time in American history, dramatized the sense of 
national emergency, and provided increased opportunities 
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for religious service to the large number of young men 
summoned to the training camps. The President utilized 
the inception of the military draft to stress the role of 
religion in the life of the camps when, in his address at 
the first drawing of draft numbers on October 29, 1940, 
he read letters from representatives of the three religious 
faiths, including one from the president of the Synagogue 
Council. Soon thereafter official recognition of the religious 
needs of Jews in the armed forces came with the appoint- 
ment of Rabbi David de Sola Pool to the General Com- 
mittee of Army and Navy Chaplains, and the assignment 
of Rabbi Aryeh Lev, First Lieutenant in the Chaplains 
Reserve, to active service in the office of the Chief of 
Chaplains. In a New Year’s Day broadcast to the men in 
service, spokesmen for the three faiths urged the recruits 
to look to religion for the spiritual and moral strength 
behind democracy. 


Furloughs were granted to Jewish enlisted men for the 
High Holidays and for Passover by special military order 
while, for those unable to leave, services were conducted 
at or near military camps throughout the country and in 
the Canal Zone and Puerto Rico. A special seasonal feature 
was the pre-Passover religious service attended by more 
than 1,000 Jewish soldiers at Fort Dix, N. J., on April 9, 
1941. 


On March 20, the War Department announced that the 
army will provide arks and Sifrei Torah (Scrolls of the Law) 
for Jewish soldiers in 604 interdenominational chapels to 
be constructed in training centers thoughout the country. 
The arks with their scrolls will be an innovation in Army 
chapels; for the first time it will be unnecessary for Jewish 
soldiers to visit nearby towns with synagogues in order to 
worship in a proper atmosphere. The War Department 
also announced, on April 3, the issuance of two new-type 
manuals of religious service which will enable Jewish, 
Protestant and Catholic soldiers and sailors to conduct 
religious services in the field and in camp in the absence 
of a chaplain. By the end of June there were twenty 
Jewish chaplains in the armed service, and fifty kosher 
kitchens had been established in camps where the number 
of Jews warranted such a step. 
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In February, representatives of the three major faiths 
met and formed the United Service Organizations for 
National Defense to co-ordinate social and religious activ- 
ities for the men in the army and navy, with the Jewish 
Welfare Board representing Jewish interests. An inter- 
denominational campaign for $10,765,000 was launched 
in April to meet the cost of this program. In June a nation- 
wide religious festival, called USO Sabbath, was observed 
to bring home to the armed forces and the country at 
large the basically religious character of the work performed 
by the member agencies of this body. The president of 
the Synagogue Council is a co-chairman of its Clergy 
Advisory Board. 

In Orthodox circles, an event of some importance was 
the transfer, in April, 1941, of the world executive center 
of the Agudath Israel from London to New York, reflecting 
the increased importance of the American community in 
world Jewish affairs. Such a move had been proposed by 
the second annual convention of the Agudath Israel at 
Cincinnati, in August, 1940. The convention also called 
upon all religious peoples to unite against paganism and 
godlessness as the ‘‘source of the present world catastro- 
phe’; moved to obtain academic and government support 
for the transfer of a number of famous Jewish religious 
academies from German- and Soviet-occupied territories 
to the United States; and adopted resolutions calling upon 
non-Jewish leaders to aid in the protection of the Holy 
Land from air attack, and favoring the creation of a chain 
of Orthodox schools in this country, and the inauguration 
of an educational campaign for the wider observance of 
the Sabbath. Rabbi Eliezer Silver, of Cincinnati, was re- 
elected president. 

The Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America 
has brought to successful consummation, after several years 
of effort, its survey and analysis of methods of Jewish 
education appropriate for the hundreds of orthodox con- 
gregational Talmud Torahs. Its Commission on Jewish 
Education, under the chairmanship of Rabbi Leo Jung, 
has recently completed the manuscript for a uniform cur- 
riculum for Orthodox Talmud Torahs, which will be pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Orthodox Union. William 
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Weiss, National President of the Union, also announced 
that, because of great demand from youth clubs and col- 
leges, the booklet entitled ‘‘Essentials of Judaism’? (one 
of the Jewish Library Series of the Orthodox Union) had 
gone into its seventh edition with the printing of another 
10,000 copies. 

The Assembly of Hebrew Orthodox Rabbis of America 
(Keneseth Harabanim), which met in New York during 
September, 1940, urged the Orthodox rabbinate to bestir 
itself in defense of American democracy, and to render a 
necessary service at this time by enrolling for chaplaincy 
duty at military training camps. The Union of Orthodox 
Rabbis, meeting at Far Rockaway, N. Y., during Novem- 
ber, paid special attention to problems of yeshiva relief 
and religious education. The Union of Sephardic Congre- 
gations continued its program of extending aid to Sephardic 
communities abroad, and strengthening those in this coun- 
try. One of its major projects was the publication of 
Hebrew and English prayer-books of the Sephardic ritual 
for communities in the United States, Canada and India. 

A far-reaching program to meet the growing needs of 
the Conservative wing was inaugurated in April, 1941, with 
the acceptance by the United Synagogue of America of 
the report of its National Committee to Strengthen Relig- 
ious Life. As presented by Dr. Elias Solomon, chairman 
of the committee, the program provides for: “‘1. fortifying 
synagogues; 2. organizing Jewish education; 3. inspiring 
synagogue worship; 4. training youth for leadership; 
5. directing adolescent activities; 6. assisting men’s clubs; 
7. solving budgetary problems; 8. strengthening unaffil- 
iated synagogues; 9. contacting non-synagogue groups; 
10. preserving the morale of draftees; 11. serving Jewish 
students; 12. aiding refugees; 13. ties with Palestine; 
14. co-operating with defense bodies.” Steps were im- 
mediately taken to implement this program. 

During the year, the United Synagogue lent its accus- 
tomed help and guidance to congregations in this country, 
and to refugee groups in South America, providing the 
latter with educational material, prayer-books and other 
religious, ceremonial objects, and otherwise aiding them 
to organize their religious activities. In October, 1940, it 
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issued the first number of a new quarterly, Synagogue 
Center, devoted to synagogue administrative problems. The 
Young People’s League, meeting at Atlantic City in March, 
1941, extended greetings to the youth of the embattled 
democracies, denounced totalitarianism and expressed its 
faith in American democracy, and called upon Great 
Britain to facilitate the immigration of Jewish victims of 
fascism to Palestine. 

The Rabbinical Assembly of America (Conservative) 
convened at Philadelphia in May, 1941, with “Judaism 
in a War-Torn World” as its theme. Rabbi Leon S. Lang, 
who was re-elected president, struck the keynote of the 
sessions with his demand for an unremitting effort to make 
Judaism an “elevating and dynamic force’’ in the iife of 
Jews, so that they might be potent instruments for the 
defense of America, and the upbuilding of Palestine. The 
convention adopted the following presidential recommen- 
dations: 1. to institute, together with the United Synagogue 
and the National Association of Center Executives, a study 
of “‘the relationship between rabbis and congregations and 
of rabbis and centers, of which they are the spiritual 
leaders’; 2. to establish a Standard Prayer Book Commis- 
sion which shall within two years compile an arrangement 
of the service ‘‘in keeping with the desired practice of the 
majority of our congregations’; 3. to appoint a committee 
on Sabbath Observance ‘‘to consider measures for the 
development of a more meaningful and more extensive 
observance of the Sabbath”; 4. to organize a Commission 
on Jewish Family Living, jointly with the United Syna- 
gogue and the Women’s League; and 5. to ‘‘strengthen 
support of the Zionist ideal within our congregations.” 
The convention also decided to petition the British govern- 
ment to permit the organization of a Jewish Palestinian 
army, and to redouble its efforts to assist the Jewish com- 
munity of Palestine ‘‘morally, spiritually and materially.” 
The report of the Social Justice Commission called for 
elimination of “corruption and abuse by private economic 
interests,” and asserted that although Judaism is “‘historic- 
ally against war, to fail to resist military aggression serves 
only to encourage irresponsible recourse to war and to 
perpetuate the sins of mankind.” 
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The Society for the Advancement of Judaism, headed 
by Dr. Mordecai Kaplan, performed a signal service 
through its continued publication of The Reconstructionist, 
devoted to a reinterpretation of historic Judaism for modern 
times, and particularly through the thought-provoking dis- 
cussions in its pages of a reconstructed Jewish theology, 
a subject which has long needed such an airing. Of im- 
portance, also, was the publication of “The New Hagga- 
dah,” a revised version of the traditional seder service, 
edited by Rabbis Mordecai M. Kaplan, Eugene Kohn and - 
Ira Eisenstein, and sponsored by the Jewish Reconstruc- 
tionist Foundation. 


The 37th biennial council of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations brought to Detroit at the end of 
April, 1941, representatives of Reform congregations, and 
of affiliated Brotherhoods, Sisterhoods and Youth Groups. 
The spirit of the deliberations was expressed in the pres- 
idential address of Robert P. Goldman: “In this day and 
generation, religion is the most important cause to which 
the Jew can give his attention.”’ Some of the resolutions 
adopted proposed: 1. increased development of interfaith 
institutes and seminars; 2. greater support of youth work; 
3. establishment of a national Reform magazine; 4. censure 
of the General Jewish Council for its failure to attain its 
objectives, and an effort to reconstitute that body as a 
fully representative agency of American Jewry, to include 
representation of religious groups; 5. maximum support of 
the democracies in their war against totalitarianism; 6. full 
support of the United States defense program, coupled with 
a denunciation of Nazism, Fascism and Communism. 
Rabbi George Zepin, for thirty-five years secretary of the 
Union, announced his resignation and was elected honorary 
secretary; it was later announced that Dr. Edward |i 
Israel would succeed him in the secretaryship. Robert P. 
Goldman of Cincinnati was re-elected president, and Adolph 
Rosenberg, also of Cincinnati, chairman of the board. 

The Brotherhoods, Sisterhoods and Temple Youth Fede- 
rations, which participated in the sessions of the parent 
Union, devoted their own sessions to organizational and 
educational problems, with the Jewish Chautauqua Soci- 
ety occupying much of the interest of the Brotherhoods, 
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under whose auspices the Society now functions. Charles 
P. Kramer of New York City was elected president of 
the men’s group, Mrs. Hugo Hartmann of Winnetka, II., 
of the women’s, and Bernard Sang of Chicago, of the 
youth’s. 

In June, 1941, the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis (Reform) convened at Atlantic City, and acted 
upon a variety of important matters. The recommenda- 
tions of the retiring president, Rabbi Emil W. Leipziger, 
were all adopted: 1. to broaden the basis of the Synagogue 
Council by accepting lay support; 2. to increase support 
for the Union of American Hebrew Congregations; 3. to 
lend financial aid to the World Union for Progressive 
Judaism; 4. to extend “‘whole-hearted loyalty and coopera- 
tion’’ to the program of aiding the democracies; 5. to 
secure the participation of liberal religious forces in the 
development of a program for post-war Jewish reconstruc- 
tion; 6. to undertake a restoration of unity in Jewish 
defense work, imperiled by the “‘practical breakup” of the 
General Jewish Council. This last recommendation pro- 
duced a plan for ‘‘a meeting of all interested bodies... 
looking toward a more comprehensive, responsive and 
durable form of organization.’”’ The Commissions on Social 
Justice and International Peace urged establishment of a 
federal union of states as a basis for a lasting peace. A 
special committee on conscientious objectors was set up 
to cooperate with similar groups of other faiths in the 
National Service Board of Religious Objectors. It was 
agreed to formulate ‘‘a clear-cut code which will have the 
effect of law’’ in the fields of marriage, divorce and con- 
version. A resolution was also adopted affirming adherence 
to the traditional principle of separation of church and 
state, particularly as this applies to the public schools, 
and favoring the ‘‘dismissal’’ plan for religious education 
as opposed to the “release time” plan. Rabbi James G. 
Heller was elected president at the closing session. 

Several other events of the year merit mention in this 
report. An unprecedented action of far-reaching signif- 
icance was proposed in May, 1941, by the Intercongrega- 
tional Committee of Louisville, Kentucky, when it under- 
took, in an effort to enforce a greater sense of Jewish re- 
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sponsibility in the community, to deny all religious services 
to Jews who, being financially able to do so, fail to become 
members of a congregation. This proposal was approved 
by five of the six congregations in the city. Failure of the 
sixth to concur has thus far blocked any action. 

A number of notable anniversaries were celebrated by 
Jewish congregations during the year, indicative of the 
early origins of the Jewish community in America. In 
November, 1940, Congregation Mikveh Israel in Philadel- 
phia celebrated its bicentennial, and in the same month 
Congregation Mickve Israel in Savannah, founded in 1733, 
celebrated the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
granting of its charter under the laws of Georgia. Three 
congregations celebrated their centennials, Temple Beth 
Israel in Philadelphia, Mishkan Israel in New Haven and 
Beth Ahabah in Richmond. Jewish groups throughout the 
country observed during the year the 800th anniversary 
of the death of Judah Halevi, one of the greatest religious 
philosophers and poets produced by medieval Jewry. 


Education and Culture 
By IsRAEL GOLDBERG* 


In the field of education and culture, American Jewry, 
as in previous years, devoted the greater part of its energy 
and means to the problem of the religious training of its 
young. There was evidence, however, of a growing interest 
in adult Jewish education also. Realizing that the future 
of Judaism in America depends on the advancement of 
Jewish learning and the dissemination of Jewish knowledge, 
the thousands of congregations throughout the country, 
Orthodox, Conservative and Reform, make Jewish educa- 
tion for child and adult an integral and essential part of 
their activities. A Jewish elementary school, whether Tal- 
mud Torah, Congregational week-day school, or Sunday 
School, is an adjunct of practically every house of worship, 
while through their Sisterhoods, Men’s Clubs and Young 
People’s groups the congregations conduct special classes 
and cultural programs for adolescents and adults. 


*Associated with the Jewish Education Committee of New York. 
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For the country as a whole it is estimated that approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 was expended in 1940 for elementary 
and secondary Jewish education. Of this sum 65% was 
furnished by the parents through tuition fees, 20% came 
from local philanthropic sources, and the remainder from 
central educational agencies and welfare funds. Within 
recent years, the local Federations and Welfare Funds have 
been allocating increasing sums towards the cost of Jewish 
education. 


Elementary Jewish Education 


The various aspects of the problem of elementary Jewish 
education are indicated by some of the outstanding facts 
and figures related to it in the largest American Jewish 
community, that of the City of New York. A total of 
60,000 of the Jewish children of elementary school age in 
New York, estimated at 250,000, are enrolled in Jewish 
schools at any one time. The number of Jewish children, 
however, who at one time or another receive Jewish instruc- 
tion, is estimated at 75% of the total, the average stay of 
a child in a Jewish school being two years. The Jewish 
schools number 490 and the teachers 1,800. It is estimated 
that some 7,500 men and women display a more or less 
active lay interest in Jewish education in New York as 
members of school boards and central agencies, women’s 
auxiliary groups, etc. The annual cost of operating the 
New York Jewish schools is about $2,500,000, of which 
40% is provided by the parents in the form of tuition 
payments. In discussing the cost of Jewish education, it 
must be borne in mind that a considerable part of the total 
activity is carried on without the expense of special facili- 
ties, that many of those serving as teachers are volunteers 
or receive only nominal salaries. 

The problem presented by these figures, which, it is 
believed, will be found proportionately duplicated in all 
the larger communities of the country, is complicated by 
the variations in curricula and methods of different schools 
and groups of schools. There are Orthodox Yeshivot (all- 
day secular-religious schools) and Talmud Torahs, Con- 
servative Congregational and Sunday Schools; Reform Sun- 
day Schools; and non-religious Yiddish schools. 
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The Central Educational Agencies 


The most important step forward in Jewish education 
in the United States in the past two decades, has been the 
establishment of central educational agencies in the larger 
communities, devoted to the tasks of increasing pupil en- 
rollment, improving educational standards, techniques and 
materials, and securing greater community support for 
Jewish education. There are central Jewish educational 
agencies in 21 communities, containing an estimated 74% 
of the Jewish population of the country. These communities 
are: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Baltimore, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Portland, Ore., Buffalo, St. Paul, 
Los Angeles, Newark, Omaha, Toledo, San Francisco and 
Rochester. 

As a rule, the central educational agencies try to accom- 
plish the following general aims: first, to provide those needs 
in the educational program, like the training of teachers, 
the promotion of inter-school activities, the creation of texts 
and pedagogic material which no individual school or con- 
gregation can undertake; second, to provide for the Jewish 
education of the unschooled children, adolescents and adults, 
through extension education and by assisting groups and 
organizations in implementing their Jewish educational 
program; third, to assist the Jewish schools of the commu- 
nity througha system of supervision, preparation of curricula, 
and in other ways to improve their work and attain their 
educational objectives; and fourth, to conduct community- 
wide campaigns to persuade Jewish parents to give their 
children Jewish education. In addition, central educational 
agencies aim to provide tuition scholarships for the poor 
and subsidize schools in other ways to enable them to 
maintain high educational and administrative standards. 


Jewish Education Committee of New York 


This Committee, of which Hon. Samuel I. Rosenman is 
President, Dr. Alexander M. Dushkin, Executive Director, 
and Israel S. Chipkin, Associate Director, began its work 
in 1939 with a large gift from the Friedsam Foundation. 
In September, 1940, the Jewish Education Association of 
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New York, which had been functioning for nineteen years, 
and of which Harry H. Liebovitz was President and Israel S. 
_Chipkin, Executive Secretary, merged with the Committee. 
The principal work of the Committee during the year 
was carried on in pursuit of its general aims, to improve 
the educational! standards and teaching techniques. Con- 
siderable progress was made in organizing the different 
groups of schools, particularly the Conservative and Reform 

_ groups, with a view to unifying their curricula and estab- 
- lishing cooperative procedures. For the Conservative schools 
affiliated with the United Synagogue, a body called the 
_ United Synagogue Schools of Greater New York, was set 
~ up with Rabbi Edward T. Sandrow as President. Through 
special supervisors, the Committee cooperated to the same 
end with the Reform Sunday Schools, affiliated with the 

_ Union of American Hebrew Congregations. For the Ortho- 
_ dox Talmud Torahs, a group of educators representing the 
_ Committee and the Association of Talmud Torah Principals 
prepared the draft of a unified curriculum, as well as new 
_ educational material. In its desire to extend its services to 
every group in the Jewish community, the Committee con- 
_ ducted negotiations also with the Committee on Orthodox 
_ Hebrew Education with a view to establishing a basis for 

' cooperation. 

With all three groups of schools, Orthodox, Conservative 
and Reform, the Committee maintained continuous contact 
_ through its department of supervision and its corps of edu- 
_ cational consultants. Most of these consultants are noted 

“Jewish educators selected to satisfy the groups of schools 

' they serve. For each of the different groups of schools, 

" moreover, one has been designated as a demonstration 

school for experimentation with new methods and tech- 

‘Riques. These demonstration schools are the Ramaz Ye- 
shivah, the Anshe Chesed Congregational School, the West 
End Synagogue Reform Sunday School, the Jacob H. Schiff 
Center Community Talmud Torah, and the Hawthorne 
School of the Jewish Board of Guardians. The supervisors 
gave attention also to special educational problems, partic- 
ularly those related to over-age pupils, and the Committee 
employs an educational psychologist to assist in this 
work. 
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Three special departments, one for arts and crafts, 
another for dramatics, and the third for music, each headed 
by an expert, were established by the Committee. The 
Extension Department, embracing such activities as chil- 
dren’s synagogues, Keren Ami (pupils’ community chest), 
children’s camps, etc., continued to function, and the Com- 
mittee awarded some 700 prizes to pupils of Hebrew Schools 
for good attendance and progress in studies. The bi-weekly 
pictorial World-Over, a picture publication for the pupils in 
Jewish schools, increased its circulation, which now numbers 
nearly 18,000. 

The Committee continued to issue licenses, permanent 
and temporary, to candidates as teachers in Hebrew Schools 
who possess the requisite qualifications. Permanent licenses 
totaling 877, and 806 temporary licenses have already been 
issued by the Committee’s License Board. The Group 
Insurance system for life, health, and accident, conducted 
by the Committee for the benefit of teachers in Hebrew 
Schools, has already issued 280 policies. The educational 
library, maintained by the Committee at its headquarters, 
1776 Broadway, New York, extended its services to teachers 
and schools. During the year the New York State Law 
providing for release time in the public schools for religious 
instruction was enacted, and the Committee undertook to 
help those congregations and schools who desire to imple- 
ment the law for the Jewish pupils of the city. 

In addition to the educational work indicated above, 
the Jewish Education Committee of New York gave 
financial assistance in the form of grants for free tuition 
to 55 schools, to enable them to give instruction to children 
of poor parents. A special fund for this purpose was estab- 
lished, and a public appeal for contributions was made. 

To increase the enrollment of pupils in the Jewish schools, 
the Committee conducted in the fall of 1940 a vigorous 
registration campaign among Jewish parents, in which 
Talmud Torahs, Congregational Schools, Yeshivot and Sun- 
day Schools cooperated. The Committee prepared posters 
and literature for parents in English and Yiddish, which 
the schools distributed in their neighborhoods. Parents’ 
meetings, children’s rallies, and workers’ conferences were 


held. 
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Similar registration campaigns were conducted, with the 
collaboration of the American Association for Jewish Edu- 
cation, in other large communities of the country between 
October 24 and November 27, 1940, a period which had 
been designated as “Jewish Education Month” by the 
National Council for Jewish Education. 

Ivriah, the Women’s Division of the Jewish Education 
Committee of New York, of which Mrs. Gabriel Hamburger 
is President, consists of some 3,000 members organized in 
20 sections of the city. It conducted Jewish educational 
work among its members and cooperated with the Com- 
mittee, particularly in raising funds for tuition scholarships 
and in the pupil registration campaigns. Another body 
that cooperated with the Committee on behalf of its 
Scholarship Fund is the Community Council of the Jewish 
Education Committee, consisting of business and profes- 
sional leaders. The Principals’ Association of the Talmud 
Torahs and Yeshivot of New York and Vicinity also co- 
operated with the Jewish Education Committee of New 
York. Samuel J. Borowsky was elected President of the 
Association, and Kalman Whiteman, Secretary. The most 
important work of the Association during the year was the 
preparation of a curriculum for the daily Hebrew Schools 
of New York and the country at large. The Association 
participated in the publication of the Hebrew educational 
magazine Shevilei Hachinuch (Paths of Education). 

The activities of the Bureau of Jewish Education in New 
York, directed by Dr. Samson Benderly, since its founding 
in 1909, included a summer camp for children that empha- 
sized Jewish cultural activities, and a Hebrew high school 
with branches in different parts of the city for graduates 
of elementary Hebrew schools. 


Chicago Board of Jewish Education 


The central agency for Jewish Education in CHicaco, 
the second largest Jewish community in the country, is the 
Board of Jewish Education, of which Louis M. Cahn is 
President, and Dr. Leo L. Honor is Executive Director. 
During the year under review, 49 school units were affiliated 
with the Board, including 24 elementary Hebrew Schools, 
(9 Orthodox, 10 Conservative and 5 Reform); 22 Sunday 
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Schools, (1 Orthodox, 10 Conservative and 11 Reform); 
2 high schools; and a College of Jewish Studies. The total 
enrollment, including youth activities and extension educa- 
tion, was 10,340 (3,320 in Week-Day Schools, 6,297 in 
Sunday Schools, 492 in the College of Jewish Studies, and 
2,000 in youth activities and extension education). Besides 
the schools affiliated with the Chicago Board of Jewish 
Education, there are other Jewish schools in Chicago, in 
particular, a number of Orthodox and Yiddish schools. 

The year’s work of the Chicago Board of Jewish Educa- 
tion included efforts aimed at coordinating its affiliated 
schools into an inter-related system; providing tuition schol- 
arships for the children of the poor; developing improved 
standards of instruction; preparing new educational mate- 
rials and texts; training a qualified professional personnel; 
experimenting in curricula and methods; and extending op- 
portunities for Jewish study to youth, adults and unschooled 
children. The Board is subsidized by the Jewish Charities 
of Chicago and conducted a community appeal for contri- 
butions to raise the additional sum of $60,000. 


Associated Talmud Torahs of Philadelphia 


The central Jewish educational agency of PHILADELPHIA 
is the Associated Talmud Torahs of Philadelphia, a con- 
stituent of the Federation of Jewish Charities, of which 
Joseph Kohn is President, and Ben Rosen the Executive 
Director. 

At the 20th annual meeting of the Associated Talmud 
Torahs of Philadelphia on December 4, 1940, it was reported 
that the agency carried financial responsibility for 7 ele- 
mentary schools, a Hebrew High School and an Extension 
High School, with an aggregate enrollment of 2,121 pupils. 
A decrease in the financial resources of the agency was 
reported. By means of a series of meetings and festival 
celebrations, the Parent-Teacher Association labored to 
maintain and heighten lay interest in Jewish education, and 
Jewish Education Month was widely observed. With the 
aid of a special fund created for the publication of books, 
three text-books were published, as well as a series of 
Hebrew pamphlets as part of a Hebrew library project, 
bringing the total publications to 103. Other activities in- 
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cluded an Institute for Teachers, education bulletins for 
teachers, a study of the problem of pupil turnover, a 
Teacher’s Registry and Exchange, and the general work of 
supervision and coordination. 


In Boston the central agency is the Bureau of Jewish 
Education, set up in 1917 and headed by Dr. Nathan 
Isaacs as President and Louis Hurwich as Superintendent. 
Its budget for the year ending September 30, 1940 was 
approximately $46,000, of which $35,000 was contributed 
by the Associated Jewish Philanthropies. The Bureau 
conducted uniform achievement tests in the Hebrew 
schools of Boston and the neighboring communities, high 
school extension courses and joint graduation exercises in 
which eleven schools participated. In addition, the Bureau 
assists the schools and teachers to achieve higher standards 
of work. 


The Bureau also maintains the Hebrew Teachers College, 
of which Abraham S. Hirshberg is President and Mr. Hur- 
wich acting dean. The college, organized in 1921, has 
graduated 144 students and in September, 1940 had a 
registration of forty-nine. For graduates of the Hebrew 
schools, the college maintains a Hebrew High School 
which, in September, 1940, had a registration of 159. The 
extension activities of the college include a Women’s 
School for Jewish Studies, conducted with the cooperation 
of the leading Jewish women’s organizations of greater 
Boston; classes for adults in Hebrew and Jewish history; 
and courses for club leaders. 


Hebrew Institute and Affiliated Schools of Pittsburgh 


In PirrspurRGH, the central Jewish educational agency is 
the Hebrew Institute and Affiliated Schools, with Israel A. 
Abrams the Educational Director. Of the 5,055 Jewish 
children of elementary school age in the city, 3,467 received 
Jewish schooling during the year, 1,399 in daily Hebrew 
Schools and 2,068 in Sunday Schools. The Institute subsi- 
dized its affiliated schools by paying tuition for children of 
the poor. It conducted a training school for Hebrew teachers 
and, in conjunction with the Isaac Seder Educational Center, 
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it directed the Institute of Jewish Studies. Students of the 
training school received academic credit and partial scholar- 
ships in the University of Pittsburgh and in Duquesne 
University. The Hebrew and Elementary Schools of Pitts- 
burgh spent $124,400 during the year, of which $17,500 
was contributed by the United Jewish Fund, $7,500 by the 
Endowment Fund of the Hebrew Institute, and the balance, 
$99,400, by the parents of pupils. A serious problem for 
Jewish education in Pittsburgh and, for that matter, in 
many other cities also, has been the steady shifting of the 
Jewish population. 


Agencies in Other Cities 


In CLEVELAND, the Bureau of Jewish Education directed 
by Dr. Azriel Eisenberg, was enlarged during the year to 
embrace all communal schools, including one-day and five- 
day-a-week schools and Congregational schools. Besides 
coordinating and supervising the work of the schools, the 
Bureau prepared curricula and pedagogic materials, and 
conducted teachers’ institutes and a teachers’ registry. 

The Crncinnati Bureau of Jewish Education, directed 
by Mordecai Halevi, introduced a number of new extension 
activities during the year for adults and adolescents, as 
well as children. The activities included a Sabbath singing 
group, a dramatic group, a choral society, a dance group, 
and a discussion group for active lay leaders in Jewish 
education. A wide range of elective courses was offered, a 
year’s training for Bar Mitzvah was instituted, Hebrew- 
speaking clubs were organized and a leaders’ training course 
was conducted. For graduates of the Hebrew High School 
a class on college level, known as “The Midrasha,”’ was 
established. 

Affiliated with the RocuEster, N.Y. Jewish Education 
Association are 12 school units (10 elementary, and 2 high 
schools) with a total enrollment of 1,341 pupils. The Asso- 
ciation receives an annual allocation from the United Wel- 
fare Fund of $10,000, out of which it subsidizes 7 of the 
schools affiliated with it. The Association established a 
Central High School for elementary school graduates and, 
with the cooperation of the Jewish Young Men and Women 
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Association, an Institute of Jewish Studies for adults. There 
is a special girls’ school for the Sephardic Jews in the com- 
munity. The President of the Rochester Jewish Education 
Association is Joseph Goldstein, and Judah Pilch is the 
Executive Director. 

The Associated Hebrew Schools of St. Louis is a con- 
stituent of the Jewish Welfare Fund of that city from which 
the agency derives most of its income. Out of a budget of 
$36,000 last year, over $21,000 came from the Fund. The 
agency embraces 12 elementary schools, a high school and 
a Yeshivah, with an enrollment of 881 pupils and 25 
teachers. The basic subjects, like Hebrew, Bible and Jewish 
history, are supplemented by extra curricular activities, 
including arts and crafts, singing, Keren Ami, etc. Prof. 
Gustave Klausner is President of the Associated Hebrew 
School and Leon Lander is Executive Director. 

The United Hebrew Schools of DETROIT of which Louis 
Robinson is President and Bernard Isaacs, Superintendent, 
comprise eight school units, with an enrollment of 1,350. 
During the year the Rose Sittig Cohen Branch was added 
to the system. Fifty per cent of the budget is provided by 
the Jewish Welfare Federation of Detroit; the balance is 
derived from tuition fees and membership dues. 

The Bureau of Jewish Education of BurraLo, New York, 
headed by Herman Wile and directed by Dr. Uriah Zevi 
Engelman, is a constituent of the Jewish Federation for 
Social Service of Buffalo. It conducts a Talmud Torah, 
Sunday School and a College of Jewish Studies for adults, 
and paid tuition for 250 pupils. 

The Jewish Educational Association of INDIANAPOLIS, of 
which Aaron Unger is President and Meyer Gallin is Direc- 
tor, operates two daily schools with 250 pupils. The Asso- 
ciation also conducts a Sunday School and gives a number 
of adult courses jointly with Hadassah, the Council of 
Jewish Women and other organizations. 

It was not possibe to secure, in time for inclusion in this 
review, information regarding similar local agencies in the 
ten other cities which have central educational bureaus,— 
Baltimore, Milwaukee, Portland, Ore., St. Paul, Los 
Angeles, Newark, Omaha, Toledo, and San Francisco. 
It is safe to say, however, that, by and large, the work of 
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these bodies is similar to the activities of the corresponding 
institutions reviewed above. 

While local central agencies for Jewish education operated 
in the larger cities, an interesting experiment was under way 
to extend opportunities for Jewish education to a group of 
smaller communities in the southwestern district of Penn- 
sylvania. The work was conducted by the South Western 
District of Pennsylvania Jewish Religious School Commit- 
tee, located in Pittsburgh, with Mr. Edgar L. Hirsh as 
Chairman, and Samuel S. Spiro as supervisor. The work 
embraced 24 schools, with an enrollment of 973 children, 
the teachers being volunteers. The Committee reported 
progress during the year in curricula and in the preparation 
of educational material. The Committee consists of twelve 
representatives each of the Pittsburgh section of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, and of the Sisterhood of 
Temple Rodef Shalom. Communities aided by the Com- 
mittee are located within a radius of fifty miles of Pittsburgh. 


National Educational Agencies 


Besides the local or community educational bureaus, 
certain national bodies including the United Synagogue, 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, the Union 
of Orthodox Jewish Congregations, the Workmen’s Circle, 
the Jewish National Workers Alliance, and the Sholem 
Aleichem Folks Institute, maintain national central agencies 
to promote the work of the schools in which they are spe- 
cifically interested. In addition, there are two. national 
Jewish educational organizations of an inter-group charac- 
ter: the National Council for Jewish Education, composed 
of the professional leaders in the field, of which Rabbi 
Samuel M. Blumenfield was last year elected President, 
and the American Association for Jewish Education, con- 
sisting of lay leaders, with Mark Eisner as President. The 
Association is still in its early stages and devoted itself last 
year to stimulating lay interest in Jewish education in the 
larger communities. The National Council for Jewish Edu- 
cation is primarily a research and discussion group. It held 
its annual meeting in Atlantic City in June and during the 


year continued to publish its quarterly magazine Jewish 
Education. 
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Following is a brief account of the activities during the 
year of those central community agencies from which in- 
formation was obtained in time for the writing of this 
review. 

In the Reform group of American Jewry, the central 
agency for the promotion of Jewish education is the Com- 
mission on Jewish Education, which operates under the 
joint auspices of the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations and the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 
Dr. David Philipson is the Chairman of the Commission 
and Dr. Emanuel Gamoran, the Educational Director. Dur- 
ing the year the Commission continued its program of pub- 
lications which included text-books on Bible, Jewish history 
and Jewish festivals as well as teachers’ guides in the use 
of these books. Dramatic and fictional material was also 
published by the Commission. 

The youth work of the Commission, directed by Rabbi 
Selwyn D. Ruslander, centers around the National Federa- 
tion of Temple Youth, with 108 member organizations. 
The Youth Leader, a quarterly, was published and a new 
magazine, Jewish Youth, made its appearance. The second 
council of the National Federation of Temple Youth was 
held in Detroit in April, 1941, and was attended by 283 
delegates from 20 states and 46 cities. 

In the field of teacher-training, the Commission partici- 
pated in teachers’ conventions, conducted teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and again issued The Jewish Teacher, a quarterly. In 
adult Jewish education, the Commission continued its four 
correspondence courses which included Jewish history and 
Jewish festivals. The educational director continued to 
advise and guide schools and groups in the solution of their 
educational problems. 

The United Synagogue of America conducts its educa- 
tional work through its Commission on Jewish Education, 
which represents also the Rabbinical Assembly. The Com- 
mission published a series of children’s text-books for the 
teaching of Hebrew, with the basic material Biblical and 
Haggadic in nature and with the emphasis on religious and 
ethical values. The author of the text-books is Dr. Simon 
Greenberg. With the cooperation of the Jewish Education 
Committee of New York, the United Synagogue Schools of 
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Greater New York were organized to standardize their 
curricula, publish educational material, conduct joint regis- 
tration campaigns, etc. The Bureau of Education of the 
Philadelphia branch of the United Synagogue established 
a Teachers’ Registry and labored to introduce common 
standards in its schools. 

The Young People’s League of the United Synagogue 
published nine sets of program material, most of it on the 
Jewish festivals. The parent organization began the publi- 
cation of the Synagogue Center, a quarterly magazine de- 
voted to all phases of synagogue center activity, including 
the Congregational schools. The work was under the gen- 
eral direction of Rabbi Samuel M. Cohen, Executive Direc- 
tor of the United Synagogue, of which Louis J. Moss is 
President. 

In Orthodox Jewish education, reference has already 
been made, in the article ‘‘Religious Activities,’ above, 
of the completion by the Union of Orthodox Jewish Con- 
gregations, of its uniform curriculum for Orthodox Talmud 
Torahs. Of significance, also, is the United Yeshivos Foun- 
dation, a national agency in the interest of the Yeshivoth 
(all-day secular-religious schools), which is operated under 
the direction of Harris L. Selig. Its principal aim is to 
raise funds to help maintain the Yeshivot. During the year 
the Foundation established a Central Board of Education 
with the aim of coordinating and unifying the work and 
curricula of these schools. 

Of the three groups of Yiddish schools, the largest is 
controlled by the Workmen’s Circle (Arbeiter Ring). The 
Circle conducted 145 afternoon Yiddish schools for children, 
with an attendance of 8,000 pupils. Included in the number 
of schools are 5 kindergartens, 7 high schools, and a teachers’ 
seminary. The Educational Department of the Circle pub- 
lished Kultur un Dertziung (Culture and Education), a 
monthly magazine for adults; Kinder Zeitung (Children’s 
Journal), a monthly for children; a pedagogical bulletin; 
and 17 books, including text-books, readers, songsters and 
four books on Jewish festivals. A convention of the schools, 
held in Boston in April, 1941, was attended by 175 delegates 
and 100 teachers. Cultural work for adults during the year 
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included numerous lectures and open forums, and literary, 
dramatic and musical evenings. 

Another group of Yiddish schools is under the direction 
of the Sholem Aleichem Folks Institute in New York. 
During the year the Institute conducted 24 elementary 
schools and 2 secondary schools with 1,100 pupils and 23 
teachers. The publications of the Institute included books 
and the Kinder Journal, a monthly magazine for children. 


Teachers’ Training Schools 


The principal institutions that engaged in the training 
of teachers for Hebrew Schools, Sunday Schools and Yiddish 
schools included the Teachers’ Institute of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America and the Teachers’ Institute 
of the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Yeshiva, both in New York 
City; the College of Jewish Studies and the Hebrew Theo- 
logical College in Chicago; the Hebrew Teachers College 
in Boston; and the Teachers’ Seminary of the Workmen’s 
Circle (Arbeiter Ring). 


Institutions of Higher Learning 


An important factor in the progress of Jewish education 
and culture in America are the higher institutions of Jewish 
learning, especially the seminaries for the training of rabbis. 
Each of the three groups, Orthodox, Conservative and 
Reform, has its own rabbinical college. 

The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, which 
trains Conservative rabbis, at its 47th commencement on 
June 15, 1941, graduated 12 rabbis, 13 teachers, and con- 
ferred the degree of Bachelor of Hebrew Literature on 19 
students of the Seminary College of Jewish Studies. Sol M. 
Stroock is Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Seminary and Dr. Louis Finkelstein is the President. 

The Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati, which is main- 
tained by the Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
and trains rabbis for Reform congregations, graduated 13 
rabbis at its 65th commencement on May 24, 1941. 

The Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Yeshiva embraces a Talmudic 
and Rabbinical Seminary with courses leading to rabbinical 
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ordination; a college of liberal arts and sciences, offering 
baccalaureate degrees in these fields; a Teachers’ Institute 
for the training of teachers for the Hebrew schools of the 
country; a Yeshiva Graduate School; and an academic high 
school. During the year, the student body consisted of 
582 students from 20 states of the Union and 10 foreign 
countries. The Yeshiva ordained 12 rabbis, graduated 15 
Hebrew teachers, conferred 40 baccalaureate degrees, and 
54 diplomas to graduates of the academic high school. 
The Yeshiva sustained two severe losses in the death of 
its President, Rabbi Dr. Bernard Revel, and of its 
senior Rosh Yeshiva and professor of Talmud,| Rabbi Moses 
Soloveitchik. 


The Jewish Institute of Religion, New York, of which 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise is President, is a training school for 
the Jewish ministry and for Jewish community service. It 


graduated nine rabbis at its commencementon June 22, 
1941. 


The Hebrew Theological College of Chicago is an Ortho- 
dox Institute of high Jewish learning for the preparation of 
rabbis and teachers. Rabbi Saul Silver is the President 
and Samuel S. Siegel is the Executive Director. 


The College of Jewish Studies in Chicago is affiliated 
with the Board of Jewish Education in that city. The 
College trains Jewish teachers and club leaders, and gives 
courses in advance Hebrew studies to youth and adults. 


The Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 
located at Philadelphia, publishes the Jewish Quarterly 
Review. During the academic year 1940-41, 48 students — 
44 men and 4 women — followed courses in the various de- 
partments of the College: Bible, Rabbinics, Jewish History, 
Cognate Languages and Egyptology. Professor Abraham 
A. Neuman was elected President in succession to the late 
Doctor Cyrus Adler. Volume XXXI of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review was published by the College under the editorship 
of Professors Abraham A. Neuman and Solomon Zeitlin. 


During the year the Graduate School for Jewish Social 
Work, which suspended operations after 1939, conducted 
negotiations for a resumption of its activities as a branch 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
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Educational Work by Other Bodies 


Educational work was a prominent feature of organiza- 
tions whose functions are primarily fraternal, philanthropic 
or political. Prominent among them are the B’nai B’rith, 
the Jewish Welfare Board, and the various Zionist organi- 
zations. 

The B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation grew to 55 units 
that served the religious, cultural and social needs of some 
30,000 Jewish men and women, on college and university 
campuses. The activities included national debating and 
oratorical contests, an essay contest on Rashi, a pamphlet 
library on Judaica, music and dramatics. The Aleph Zadik 
Aleph, the junior branch of the B’nai B’rith, continued to 
stress its cultural work in which some 1,500 boys partici- 
pated. A monthly guide to Jewish programs was published, 
as well as the A.Z.A. Shofar, a fortnightly, dealing with 
Jewish activities. A.Z.A. Sabbath was observed in 250 
communities. In many cities classes under local rabbis were 
conducted in Jewish history and customs. The Supreme 
Lodge of B’nai B’rith continued to encourage programs 
with Jewish content, and a special monthly for the purpose 
was distributed to the Lodges. Many of the District Grand 
Lodges followed suit. District Grand Lodge No. 2, for 
example, published a series of pamphlets on American 
Jewish history, as well as a series on Jewish customs and 
ceremonies. 

The national office of the Jewish Welfare Board con- 
ducted orientation courses in cooperation with colleges and 
universities for Jewish students who aimed to enter the 
community center field. It also offered courses for center 
executives, as well as club leaders. It published special 
bulletins and program material and two quarterly periodi- 
cals, Program Atds and The Jewish Center. The principal 
educational project during the year was an effort to merge 
Hebrew schools housed in Jewish centers with the educa- 
tional departments of those centers. Studies to this end 
were conducted in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Merrick, L.I., 
Morristown, N.J., Newark, N.J., and Staten Island, N.Y. 
The Lecture Bureau of the Jewish Welfare Board was en- 
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larged and the emphasis placed on the general world scene 
and the Jewish issues involved in it. The Health and 
Camping Departments served the educational needs of 
many home and country camps. 

The Zionist Organization of America, through its Depart- 
ment on Youth and Education, directed by Rabbi Samuel 
M. Blumenfield, carried through a large publication pro- 
gram, as well as many educational functions and conferences, 
including a national Yehuda Halevi Essay Contest. The 
publications included pamphlets on Palestine and Zionism, 
material for cultural programs and festival observance by 
Zionist groups, plays, etc. Arrangements for a Summer 
Camp Institute for Zionist youth leaders were completed 
to be held at Amherst, N.H., during the month of August, 
1941. Among the youth organizations served by the Depart- 
ment are Young Judaea, Avukah and Masada. 

The Habonim (Builders) is the Youth Division of the 
Labor Zionist movement. Besides work directly related to 
Palestine, it promotes the study of Jewish culture, history 
and traditions and aims ‘“‘to prepare young Jews for active 
participation in American Jewish community life.” Its 
membership is approximately 3,000, with groups in the 
principal communities of the United States and Canada. 
Last summer it conducted ten camps for children and ado- 
lescents in various parts of the country. It continued 
to publish the monthly juvenile magazine Haboneh (The 
Builder), launched the fortnightly News and Views for its 
older members, and issued a considerable volume of other 
educational material, much of it on festival celebrations. 
Members of Habonim are trained for personal participation 
in the upbuilding of Palestine and “‘for the defense of Jewish 
rights everywhere.” 

An intensive educational program was conducted during 
the year by Hadassah and Junior Hadassah. Monthly 
digests of Jewish news and program material were furnished 
to Hadassah’s 391 chapters, 85 groups, 91 business and 
professional divisions, and 265 chapters of Junior Hadassah. 
Some 750 study groups of both organizations received aids 
for the study of Jewish history, literature, mores, customs 
and traditions. The groups were provided with material 
for a three year course on ‘‘Jewish Survival in the World 
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Today,” prepared by Abraham G. Duker in cooperation 
with the National Education Committee of Hadassah and 
its Education Advisory Committee. In the publication 
program were included three editions of the book on 

modern Palestine, ‘‘Hebrew Reborn” by Shalom Spiegel, 
and the monthly Hadassah Newsletter which goes out to a 
mailing list of 100,000. 

The Union of American Hebrew Congregations, in addi- 
tion to its Commission on Education, already referred to, 
conducted educational and cultural work also through its 
Department of Synagogue and School Extension, Commit- 
tee on Public Information, and its Tract Commission. Six 
regional Rabbinical conventions were held during the year. 
“The Faith and Message of the Prophets’ by Dr. Moses 
Buttenwieser and ‘‘The Jewish Concept of the Chosen 
People’ by Dr. Bernard Heller, were added to its tracts. 
The National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods and the 
National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods were among the 
leaders in cultural work for adults. The Federation of 
Temple Brotherhoods has also added to its activities 
the work formerly conducted independently by the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, chiefly directed to sending competent 
persons to lecture on Jewish subjects to groups of students 
at universities and colleges. 

The agency that ministers to the cultural needs of the 
Jewish blind is the Jewish Braille Institute of America, of 
which Samuel R. Wachtell is President, and Leopold Dubov, 
Executive Director. The Institute publishes a monthly 
magazine in English Braille devoted exclusively to Jewish 
interests and distributed free to Jewish and non-Jewish 
blind. In cooperation with the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods, it maintains a free circulating Braille 
library of books of Jewish content, and promotes the devel- 
opment of Hebrew literature in Braille. During the year 
it celebrated its tenth anniversary with a short-story con- 
test for the Jewish and non-Jewish blind and a special 
sponsors’ edition of the Jewish Braille Review. 

The Society for the Advancement of Judaism, as sponsor 
of the Reconstructionist movement, continued its program 
of publications, which included the semi-monthly Recon- 
structionist, pamphlets, articles, songs, etc. 
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The Menorah Association continued to publish the 
Menorah Journal, and the Inter-Collegiate Menorah Asso- 
ciation conducted some 50 societies in American colleges 
and universities, devoted to a study of Jewish culture and 
ideals. Dr. Henry Hurwitz is Chancellor of the Inter- 
Collegiate Menorah Association and editor of the Menorah 
Journal. 

The Jewish Publication Society of America continued 
its work of publishing books of Jewish interest. A list of 
its publications during the year is included in the biblio- 
graphy which follows this article. Further information 
regarding the Society will be found in the report of its last 
annual meeting in May, 1941, printed in the present 
volume. 


Hebrew Culture 


The principal agency for the promotion of Hebrew culture 
in the United States is the Histadrut Ivrit (Hebrew Feder- 
ation) which, with the cooperation of the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America, publishes the Hebrew weekly Hadoar 
(The Post). The editor of this periodical, which on May 30, 
1941 published its 1,000th number, is Menahem Ribalow. 
During the year, the organization published a number of 
Hebrew volumes including ‘‘Ee Hadmaot”’ (Isle of Tears) 
by S. L. Blank and a biographical study of Achad Ha‘am 
by Jochanan Twersky. The President of the Histadrut 
Ivrit is Dr. Israel Efros. Another Hebrew cultural event 
was the launching of the Hebrew monthly Bétzaron (The 
Fortress), under the direction of Prof. Chaim Tchernowitz 
as editor. 


Learned Bodies 


Among the learned Jewish bodies that have functioned 
during the year are the American Jewish Historical Society 
and the American Academy for Jewish Research. The 
American Jewish Historical Society, through its library, 
its museum and the papers read at its annual meeting, 
continued to aid research into the history of the Jews in 
America. The Society has been consulted by students in 
that field, as well as by institutions of learning. 

The American Academy for Jewish Research, of which 
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Professor Salo W. Baron is President, adopted a number 
of projects for the year, including a new edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, a critical edition of the unpublished works 
of Maimonides, and a critical edition of Talmudic texts. 
Several distinguished refugee scholars were appointed by 
the Academy to research fellowships. 

During the year, the National Academy for Adult Jewish 
Studies was launched ‘‘to strengthen the faith in God and 
human dignity by spreading information regarding the Jew- 
ish religious tradition.’’ Dr. Louis Finkelstein was named 
President, and Rabbi Israel M. Goldman of Providence, 
R.I., National Director. 

Organized to promote a better understanding of the posi- 
tion of the Jews in the modern world, through scientific 
study and research, the Conference on Jewish Relations 
has 700 members, most of whom are scholars in leading 
colleges and universities or members of other liberal pro- 
fessions. The Conference, of which Prof. Salo W. Baron 
is President, and Joshua Starr, Executive Secretary, con- 
ducts research in Jewish sociological problems; during the 
year, the Conference finished a study on the difficulties en- 
countered by Jews in entering the medical profession. It 
published a ‘Bibliography of Jewish Social Studies, 1938— 
39”’ by Dr. Baron, and the quarterly publication, Jewish 
Social Studies, which it has issued since January, 1939. 

The Yiddish Scientific Institute, (YIVO), another learned 
body, now has its headquarters in New York, with Dr. Max 
Weinreich as Director. The YIVO continued research into 
Yiddish linguistics, Jewish history, psychology and educa- 
tion. A number of public lecture sessions on these themes, 
as well as on problems of post-war reconstruction, were 
held. With the aid of the National Refugee Service, a group 
of refugee scholars were engaged by the Institute to prepare 
papers in different fields of Jewish research. Its library, 
which received many valuable gifts during the year, now 
contains 20,000 items. The publications of the Institute 
included five issues of Yivo Bletter (‘‘Yivo Leaves’’), and a 
new bi-monthly periodical, Yiddishe Sprakh (“Yiddish 
Language’’). 

The war in Europe has driven to our shores many illustri- 
ous rabbis and scholars, heads of Yeshivoth and Yeshivah 
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students, some of whom have resumed their studies in this 
country. The war has also made America an important 
center of activity of cultural organizations, like the YIVO 
(Yiddish Scientific Institute) and of political organizations 
with distinct cultural aims, like the Agudath Israel. A 
marked impulse to progress in Yiddish culture and Orthodox 
education has been the result. In Orthodox education men- 
tion should be made of the establishment of a number of 
Beth Jacob schools, a type that flourished in Eastern 
Europe, devoted to the intensive Jewish education of girls 
along strict Orthodox lines. 

Viddish culture during the past year, suffered a set-back 
when Die Zukunft (The Future), the oldest and most im- 
portant Yiddish monthly in America, which had been pub- 
lished for 48 years by the Jewish Daily Forward Association, 
ceased to appear. 

A Jewish cultural event of outstanding importance during 
the year was the 800th anniversary of the death of the medie- 
val Hebrew poet Yehuda Halevi. Celebrations were held 
throughout the country, and cultural and educational organ- 
izations published special material and conducted essay 
contents on the great poet. 


Conclusion 


This brief record of activity in the field of Jewish educa- 
tion and culture in the United States during the year 5701 
would present a one-sided picture if it failed to stress the 
fact that, in spite of the efforts that have been made and 
the progress that has been achieved, there are still vast 
numbers of American Jews, among them many thousands 
of Jewish children, who are unaffected by the existing pro- 
cesses of Jewish education. But the world crisis has in the 
main produced a positive effect. The cataclysmic events 
through which the Jewish people in particular are passing, 
have aroused in thousands of American Jews an awareness 
of the primary importance of Jewish education for them- 
selves and their children. They recognize the value of the 
Jewish heritage as a shield against the shafts of defamation 
and calumny, as a source of self-esteem and high morale 
at a time when morale is probably the most precious of 
all human possessions. 
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American Jewish Bibliography 
January 1940-June 1941 


An Annotated List of Books of Jewish Interest in 
English Published in the United States 


Compiled by Harry J. ALDERMAN* 


History 


BRAUDE, WILLIAM GorpDoNn. Jewish proselyting in the first five cen- 
turies of the common era, the age of the Tannaim and Amoraim. 
Providence, R.I., Brown University, 1940. 142 p. (Studies, v. 6) 


Drazin, NATHAN. History of Jewish education from 515 B.C. &. to 
220 C. E. (during the periods of the Second Commonwealth and 
the Tannaim). Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. 161 p. 
(Johns Hopkins University studies in education, no. 29) 


FINKELSTEIN, Louts. The Pharisees; the sociological background of 
their faith. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1940. 2 v. 
(Morris Loeb series) 

Second edition, revised, of a scholarly study. 


GuueEck, Newson. The other side of the Jordan. New Haven, American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1940. 208 p. 


A record of the author’s archaeological activities in Transjordania. 


INFELD, Harry. Israel in The decline of the West. New York, Bloch, 
1940. 257 p. 
An application of Oswald Spengler’s philosophy of history to the Jews. 


Koper, Apotr. Cologne; tr. from the German by Solomon Grayzel. 
Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1940. 412 p. (Jewish 
communities series) 

A history of the oldest Jewish community in Germany, from the Roman period 
to modern times. 


OPPENHEIMER, FRANCIS JosEPH. Ezekiel to Einstein; Israel’s gifts to 
science and invention. With a foreword by Joshua Bloch. New 
York, Liveright, 1940. 138 p. 


A popular survey. 


Rosmarin, Mrs. Trupe (Wetss). Jewish women through the ages. 
New York, Jewish Book Club, 1940. 96 p. (Jewish people's li- 
brary) 


A brief account of their achievements in many countries and periods. 


*Librarian, American Jewish Committee, 
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Roty, Ceci. A history of the Marranos. Philadelphia, Jewish Publi- 
cation Society, 1941. 424 p. 


Revised edition. 





The Jewish contribution to civilization. Cincinnati, Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations; New York, Harper, 1940. 420 p. 


An authoritative survey of Jewish participation in various fields of human 
achievement, 


SacHAR, ABRAM Leon. A history of the Jews. 2d ed., rev. New York, 
Knopf, 1940. 397 p. 


A popular history, based upon modern historical research, with emphasis upon 
social and economic factors. 


VOGELSTEIN, HERMANN. Rome; tr. from the German by Moses Hadas. 
Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1940. 421 p. (Jewish 
communities series) 


A history of the Jews in Rome from classical antiquity to modern times. 


Contemporary Problems 


CoHEN, JACOB XENAB. Jewish life in South America; a survey study 
for the American Jewish Congress. With a foreword by Stephen 
S. Wise. New York, Bloch, 1941. 195 p. 


A series of articles which originally appeared in the Congress Weekly. 


GOLDSTEIN, ISRAEL. Toward a solution. New York, Putnam, 1940. 
345 p. 


A collection of addresses dealing largely with current problems, by the rabbi 
of Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, New York City. 


GOLDSTEIN, SIDNEY EMANUEL. Meaning of marriage and foundations 
of the family; a Jewish interpretation. New York, Bloch, 1940. 
95 p. 


GorpIs, RoBErT. The Jew faces a new world. New York, Behrman, 
1941. 333 p. 


A comprehensive survey of the major problems of American Jewish life in terms 
of the larger problems facing the world today. 


GREENBERG, SIMON. Living as a Jew today. New York, Behrman, 
1940. 117 p. 


A series of five addresses by an outstanding rabbi. 


Ruppin, ArtHuUR. The Jewish fate and future; tr. by E. W. Dickes. 
New York, Macmillan, 1940. 386 p. 


A sociological study, by the noted Zionist scholar. 


SAENGER, GERHART. Today’s refugees, tomorrow’s citizens; a story of 
Americanization. New York, Harper, 1941. 300 p. 


tee thorough investigation of the adjustment of recent immigrants to American 
ife. 
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SAMUEL, Maurice. The great hatred. New York, Knopf, 1940. 209 p. 


An examination of the causes and implications of anti-Semitism, which is 
according to the author, essentially an outgrowth of anti-Christianity. 


ScHWARZ, LEO WALDER. Where hope lies. New York, Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1940. 143 p. 


An analysis of present-day anti-Semitism in terms of its anti-democratic role, 


SILVER, ABBA HILLEL. The world crisis and Jewish survival; a group 
of essays. New York, Richard R. Smith, 1941. 221 p. 


ere examination of the position of the Jew and Judaism in the modern 
world. 


STRONG, DonaLp. Organized anti-Semitism in America; the rise of 
group prejudice during the decade, 1930-40. Washington, D.C., 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 191 p. 


A comprehensive study of fascist organizations in the United States. 


Wise, JAMES WATERMAN, and LevincEer, Lee JoserH. Mr. Smith, 
meet Mr. Cohen... New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940. 182 p. 


An attempt to create a better understanding of American Jews by their Gentile 
neighbors. 


Palestine and Zionism 


BraLtk, MAnoau LEVANON. The cooperative credit movement in Pales- 
tine; with an introduction by Salo W. Baron. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
The author, 1940. 128 p. (lithoprinted) 


A thorough presentation. 


GOLDMAN, Sotomon. Undefeated. Washington, D.C., Zionist Organi- 
zation of America, 1940. 135 p. 


Three addresses delivered by the author while president of the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America. 


GrANOvsky, ABRAHAM. Land policy in Palestine. New York, Bloch, 
1940. 208 p. 


An authoritative analysis originally published in Hebrew and German in 1937. 
With a foreword by Israel Goldstein. 


HaswomER HatTzaAIR ORGANIZATION. Youth amidst the ruins; a chron- 
icle of Jewish youth in the war. New York, Scopus Pub. Co., 1941. 
117 p. 


Excerpts from diaries of members of the Zionist youth organization in Poland. 


Herzt, THEopor. Excerpts from his diaries [tr. by Maurice Samuel 
and Joel Lipsky; selected by Mordecai Newman; with an intro- 
duction by Pierre van Paassen and a preface by Emanuel Neumann] 
New York, Scopus Pub. Co., 1941. 143 p. (Jewish pocket library) 


—— Old-new land (‘‘Altneuland”’); tr. from the original German by 
Lotta Levensohn. With a preface by Stephen S. Wise. New York, 
Bloch, 1941. 296 p. 


First complete English translation of Herzl’s classic novel envisioning a Zionist 
Commonwealth in Palestine. 
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Marco tis, Epna [and others]. Jew and Arab on the border; a story of 


religious pioneering. ten York, Hapoel Hamizrachi of America, 
1940. 117 p. 


ROSENBLATT, SAMUEL. This is the land. New York, Mizrachi Organi- 
zation of America, 1940. 166 p. 


A collection of essays on Palestine and Zionism. 


ZirF, WILLIAM BERNARD. The rape of Palestine; a digest by Harry 
Louis Selden. With an introduction by Frances Gunther. New 
York, American Friends of a Jewish Palestine, 1940. 213 p. 


A Revisionist interpretation. The original book was published in 1938. 


Religion and Philosophy 


Ascu, SHALOM. What I believe; tr. by Maurice Samuel. New York, 
Putnam, 1941. 201 p. 


By the well-known Yiddish novelist. 


BADER, GERSHOM. Jewish spiritual heroes; the lives and works of the 
rabbinical teachers from the beginning of the ‘‘Great Synagogue” 
to the final completion of the Talmud; seven centuries of Jewish 
thought. [English by Solomon Katz] New York, Pardes, 1940. 3 v. 


BARON, SALO WITTMAYER, ed. Essays on Maimonides; an octocenten- 
nial volume. New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. 316 p. 


Prepared by a number of distinguished scholars. 


BELKIN, SAMUEL. Philo and the oral law; the Philonic interpretation 
of biblical law in relation to the Palestinian Halakah. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1940. 292 p. (Harvard Semitic 
series, v. 11) 


BisLe. The Pentateuch and Haftorahs; Hebrew text, English trans- 
lation, and commentary. Ed. by Joseph Herman Hertz, Chief 
Rabbi of Great Britain. New York, Metzudah Pub. Co., 1941. 
Dave 


American edition. Originally published in London by the Soncino Press. 


DaicuEes, Davip. The King James version of the English Bible; an 
account of the development and sources of the English Bible of 
1611 with special reference to the Hebrew tradition. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. 228 p. 


Epipin, BEN M. Jewish customs and ceremonies; illus. by H. Norman 
Tress. New York, Hebrew Pub. Co., 1941. 178 p. 


A companion volume to the author’s Jewish holidays and festivals. 





Jewish holidays and festivals; illus. by Kyra Markham. New 
York, Hebrew Pub. Co., 1940. 225 p 


An informal presentation of their origins, reps and practice. 
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FELDMAN, ABRAHAM JEHIEL. The rabbi and his early ministry; the 
alumni lectures of the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
delivered in March, 1940. With a foreword by President Julian 
Morgenstern. New York, Bloch, 1941. 155 p. 


Devoted to practical problems of the rabbinate. 


GoopEnoucH, Erwin RAMsDELL. An introduction to Philo Judaeus. 
New York, Yale University Press, 1940. 233 p. 


Discussion of the life and work of the Alexandrian Jewish philosopher. 


GRAUBART, Davip. Beyond this present. Chicago, Publishers Press, 
1940. 140 p. 


A series of essays on problems of Judaism. 


HausporrF, Davin Meyer. Ye that thirst. Brooklyn, N. Y., Shul- 
singer, 1940. 309 p. 


Summaries of the weekly scriptural portions with accompanying lectures. 


Isaacs, Miriam, and Rosmarin, T. W. What every Jewish woman 
should know; a guide for Jewish women. New York, Jewish Book 
Club, 1941. 96 p. (Jewish people’s library) 


A simple discussion of holidays and other religious observances in the home. 


Lerezicer, Emit Witi1aM. The rabbi and his flock. New York, Behr- 
man, 1940. 91 p. 


A collection of addresses. 


MaimonivEs (Moses BEN MAIMON BEN JoserH). Maimonides said; an 
anthology. Selected and tr. by Nahum N. Glatzer. New York, 
Jewish Book Club, 1941. 94 p. (Jewish people’s library) 


A popular presentation of those teachings of the medieval philosopher which 
would interest the modern Jew. 


Mann, Jacos. The Bible as read and preached in the old synagogue; 
v. 1, The Palestinian triennial cycle: Genesis and Exodus. Cin- 
cinnati, Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 1940. 574, 
346 p. 

Includes a number of rabbinic texts from the Genizah in a special Hebrew 
section. 


Quaro, JosEPpH BEN EPHRAIM. The kosher code of the orthodox Jew; 
being a literal translation of that portion of the sixteenth-century 
codification of the Babylonian Talmud which describes such defi- 
ciencies as render animals unfit for food (Hilkot Terefot, Shulhan 
’Aruk); to which is appended a discussion of talmudic anatomy in 
the light of the science of its day and of the present time, by S. I. 
Levin and Edward A. Boyden. Minneapolis, University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1940. 243 p. 
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REICHMAN, JAcoB. The voice of Jacob; legend comment, sermons and 
lectures. New York, Pardes, 1940. 256 p. 


The religions of democracy; Judaism, Catholicism, Protestantism in 
creed and life, by Louis Finkelstein, J. Elliot Ross and William 
Adams Brown. New York, Devin-Adair, 1941. 241 p. 

The major tenets of the three religions are succinctly described. Sponsored by 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

ROSENBLATT, SAMUEL. Our heritage. New York, Bloch, 1940. 256 p. 

A collection of discourses on the Jewish festivals and the Bible. 


ROSMARIN, Mrs. TRUDE (WEIss), ed. The Oneg Shabbath book. New 
York, Jewish Book Club, 1940. 96 p. (Jewish people’s library) 


An anthology of prose, poetry, and music pertaining to the Sabbath. 


SCHWARZ, JAcoB Davip. The synagogue in the present crisis. Cincin- 
nati, Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 1940. 74 p. 
SELIG, Harris L. The eternal fount. New York, Hebrew Pub. Co., 

1941. 277 p. 
Aggadic homilies arranged according to the weekly scriptural portions. Trans- 
lated from the Yiddish. 


Sovis-CoHEN, Emity, ed. Hanukkah; the feast of lights. [2d ed., rev.] 
Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1940. 400 p. 


A compilation of essays, readings, and program material. 


Liturgy 


BINDER, ABRAHAM W. Evening service for the New Year, for cantor, 


mixed chorus, and organ accompaniment. New York, Bloch, 1940. 
40 p. 





Kabbalath Shabbath: welcoming the Sabbath; a collection of 
psalms, responses, and ceremonials for the eve of the Sabbath 
according to the newly revised Union prayer book, for cantor, 


yes chorus, and organ accompaniment. New York, Bloch, 1940. 
67 p. 


Davipson, WALTER A. Avodas Yisroel; musical service for the Sab- 
bath evening according to the Union prayer book, with selections 


for the newly revised edition, for cantor and mixed choir. New 
York, Bloch, 1941. 35 p. 


Epxros, Gerson, ed. Cantorial anthology of traditional and modern 
synagogue music arranged for cantor and choir with organ accom- 
paniment; v. 2, Yom Kippur. New York, Bloch, 1940. 327 p. 

The first volume, Rosh Hashonah, was published in 1929. 


HARRACK, CHARLES DE. Sabbath eve service for the synagogue, for 


cantor (baritone), mixed choir, and organ. New York, Bloch, 
1941. 24 p. 
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The new Haggadah for the Pesah seder; ed. by Mordecai M. Kaplan, 
Eugene Kohn, and Ira Eisenstein for the Jewish Reconstructionist 
ound. (Illus. by Leonard Weisgard] New York, Behrman, 

: p. 


A revision of the Passover service “in terms of modern thought and experience.” 
The English text is a paraphrase rather than a translation of the original Hebrew. 


The Union prayerbook for Jewish worship, pt. 1. Newly rev. ed. Ed. 
and pub. by the Central Conference of American Rabbis. Cin- 
cinnati, 1940. 395 p. 


The Reform rite, with text in English and Hebrew. 


Literature 


ApLER, Jacos (B. Kovner, pseud.) Cheerful moments; short humorous 
stories. Tr. by Abraham London. New York, Bloch, 1940. 183 p. 


A third collection of sketches by the Viddish humorist. 


Baron, Josep Louts, ed. Candles in the night; Jewish tales by Gentile 
authors; with a preface by Carl Van Doren. New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart; Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1940. 391 p. 


A collection of twenty-three short stories culled from fourteen nationa!] litera- 
tures, including such authors as Boccaccio, Chekhov, Gorky, Anatole France, 
Strindberg, Stephen Vincent Benet, and Sinclair Lewis. 


Citron, SAMUEL J. New marranos; a play in seven scenes. New York, 
Behrman, 1940. 34 p. 


A dramatized protest against employment discrimination. 


Conx.inc, Roscor S. “That damn Jew.” New York, Falcon Press, 
1940. 197 p. 


A story of three boys of New York’s East Side, one a Jew, who fought in France 
in 1917-18. 


GOLDBERG, IsRAEL (Rufus Learsi, pseud.) The book of Jewish humor, 
stories of the wise men of Chelem and other tales assembled and 
retold. New York, Bloch, 1941. 242 p. 


GRANE, Joun. The fugitive. New York, Harper, 1940. 301 p. 
A novel of a German Jew and his attempts to escape the Nazis. Published in 
England as The man who took trains. 


Havrer, ALBERT. Sons of the fathers. New York, Harper, 1940. 431 p. 
Story of an immigrant Jewish family in Chicago from the turn of the century 
to 1918. 
Hurcutnson, Ray Coryton. The fire and the wood; a love story. New 
York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1940. 440 p. 


About a young German-Jewish scientist caught in the Nazi machine. 


Katz, H. W. No. 21 Castle Street; tr. by Norbert Guterman. New 
York, Viking, 1940. 477 p. 
A novel based upon the experiences of a family of Galician Jews in Germany 
from 1914 to 1933. 
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Kirin, AprAnAM M. Hath not a Jew... Foreword by Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn. New York, Behrman, 1940. 116 p. 


Poems, 


Kovner, Harry. Moods and sentiments. New York, Scopus Pub. Co., 
1941. 128 p. 


Poems. 


MENDELSSOHN, Peter. Across the dark river. New York, Doubleday, 
Doran, 1940. 339 p. 


The story of a group of Austrian refugees who find a temporary haven on a 
river barge, 


MEYERSBURG, Dorotuy. Seventh Avenue. New York, Dutton, 1941. 
288 p. 


A novel of New York’s garment center. 


NEUMANN, Rosert. By the waters of Babylon. New York, Simon & 
Schuster, 1940. 356 p. 


A busload of refugees from many lands attempting to cross the border into 
Palestine meet with a fatal accident. The novel relates the histories of the victims. 


Rosacxk, ABRAHAM Aaron. The story of Yiddish literature. New York, 
Yiddish Scientific Institute, 1940. 448 p. 


A comprehensive survey. 





Supplement to The story of Yiddish literature. Cambridge, 
Mass., Sci-Art, 1940. 62 p. 


STEINBERG, Mitton. As a driven leaf. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1940. 480 p. 


The story of Elisha ben Abuyah, Jewish rabbi of the second century who re- 
nounced his religion and betrayed his people to the Roman governors in Palestine. 


Waxman, Meyer. A history of Jewish literature; from the close of the 
Bible to our own days; v. 4, 1880-1935. New York, Bloch, 1941, 
1235 p. 


The concluding volume of a work, the first part of which appeared in 1930. 


ee, Hanes Gluckel von Hameln; a play. New York, Behrman, 
941. 72 p. 


Based upon the memoirs of Glueckel written in Hamburg 250 years ago. 


Art 


eae See illus. Haggadah for Passover. New Y. ork, The artist, 
5 BY 40); 


Text in Hebrew and English. 


—— Pirke Aboth (Sayings of the fathers) in etchings. New York, 
The Artist, 1940. 124 p. 


With text in Hebrew, Viddish and English. 
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Juvenile 


AronstaM, Noag. Lost nation. New York, Behrman, 1940. 105 p. 
Historical tale of the Khazars. 


BERKowITz, Henry J. The fire eater. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication 
Society, 1941. 394 p. 


The story of a courageous Jewish boy, Adam Levy, at school, college, and jater 
on the battlefields of the first World War. 


BLANDFORD, BENJAMIN W. Off the capes of Delaware; stories of Amer- 
ican Jewish heroes. Illus. by Bernard Segal. Cincinnati, Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, 1940. 325 p. 


BuRSTEIN, ABRAHAM. The boy called Rashi. Illus. by Stanley Maxwell. 
New York, Behrman, 1940. 110 p. 


A Jewish child's garden ot verses. Illus. by Dorothy Eckman. 
New York, Bloch, 1940. 106 p. 








Judah Halevi in Granada; a story of his boyhood. Illus. by Irvin 
L. Koons. New York, Bloch, 1941. 153 p. 


Fast, Howarp Metvin. Haym Salomon, son of liberty. Illus. by Eric 
M. Simon. New York, Julian Messner, 1941. 243 p. 


A fictionalized biography. 


Fein, Harry H., ed. and tr. Gems of Hebrew verse; poems for young 
people. Tr. from the original tongue. Boston, Bruce Humphries, 
1940. 120 p. 


GotpBERG, IsRAEL (Rufus Learsi, pseud.) Shimmele. Illus. by Stanley 
Maxwell. New York, Behrman, 1940. 116 p. 
Adventures of a little boy of New York’s East Side. 


___ Shimmele and his friends. Illus. by Stanley Maxwell. New 
York, Behrman, 1940. 113 p. 


Isu-Kisuor, SULAMITH. Jews to remember. Illus. by Kyra Markham. 
New York, Hebrew Pub. Co., 1940. HH) io) 


Short biographical sketches of famous Jews. 


KRUCKMAN, HERBERT LINCOLN. Joey meets his people. Ilus. by the 
author. New York, Hebrew Pub. Co., 1940. 44 p. 


LevinceR, Mrs. Evma C. (Exriicu). Great Jewish women. Illus. by 
Marcile Waist Stalter. New York, Behrman, 1940. 159 p. 





Pilgrims to Palestine, and other stories. Philadelphia, Jewish 
Publication Society, 1940. 274 p. 
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MEANS, FLORENCE CRANNELL. Children of the promise. Illus. by Janet 
Smalley. New York, Friendship Press, 1941. 119 p. 


The story of a family of Jewish children and of their community and public 
school relationships. Designed to aid in better understanding between Jew and 
Gentile. 


Pessin, DEBorAH. Giants on the earth; stories of great Jewish men 
and women from the time of the discovery of America to the 
present. Illus. by Lillian Fischel. New York, Behrman, 1940. 
288 p. 


SoLorr, Morpecai Isaac. How the Jewish people lives today. Illus. 
by Louis Kabrin. Cincinnati, Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, 1940. 360 p. 


A textbook of modern Jewish history. 


ZELIGSs, Dorotuy Frepa. The story of modern Palestine for young 
people. New York, Bloch, 1940. 227 p. 


A textbook including a tour through Palestine and a history of Zionism. 


Biography 


ADLER, Cyrus. I have considered the days. Philadelphia, Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, 1941. 447 p. 


The memoirs of the late American Jewish scholar and communal leader, With 
a foreword by A. S. W. Rosenbach. 


Brin, ALEX. Theodore Herzl; a biography. Philadelphia, Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, 1940. 545 p. 


An authoritative study of the founder of modern political Zionism. 


BERNSTEIN, Mrs. ALINE (FRANKAU). An actor’s daughter. New York, 
Knopf, 1941. 228 p. 


The noted scenic designer writes of her early years among New York's theater 
folk when her father, Joseph Frankau, was a popular actor. 


EpsreIn, JAcos. Let there be sculpture. New York, Putnam, 1940. 
393 p. 


Reminiscences of the American-born sculptor, long resident in England, whose 
works have often provoked controversies. 


FLEXNER, ABRAHAM. I remember. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1940. 
414 p. 


Autobiography of an outstanding educator. 


FRIEDMAN, LrE M. Rabbi Haim Isaac Carigal; his Newport sermon 
and his Yale portrait. Boston, Privately printed, 1940. 43 p. 


“This tells of the publication of the first Jewish sermon to have been both deliv- 
ered and printed in the United States, of a mystic oriental visitor to Colonial 
America, and of his portrait.’’ — Foreword. 
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Go.prnc, Louts. The world I knew. New York, Viking, 1940. 338 p. 


Fictionalized autobiography of the English Jewish author. 


HELLMAN, GEORGE SIDNEY. Benjamin N. Cardozo; American judge. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1940. 339 p. 


_ The author emphasizes the personal rather than the professional aspects of the 
life of the late Supreme Court justice. 


INFLED, Leopotp. Quest; the evolution of a scientist. New York, 
Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 342 p. 


Autobiography of the noted Polish-born physicist and collaborator of Einstein. 


Jonas, Natuan S. Through the years; an autobiography. New York, 
Business Bourse, 1940. 365 p. 


The author, formerly president of the Manufacturers Trust Company, played 
a prominent role in Jewish welfare work in Brooklyn. 


Kapian, Simon. Once a rebel. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. 
311 p. 


An American citizen for many years, the author tells of his early life in Russia 
and his anti-Czarist activities. 


MapariaGa, SALVADOR DE. Christopher Columbus; being the life of 
the very magnificent lord Don Cristébal Colén. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1940. 524 p. 


Madariaga supports the contention that Columbus was of Spanish Jewish 
ancestry. 


NarHan, ANNE, and Couen, Harry I. The man who stayed in Texas; 
the life of Rabbi Henry Cohen. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1941. 
322 p. 

About a popular figure of the Southwest whose career has been devoted to 
the furthering of tolerance:and good will. 


PosENER, S. Adolphe Crémieux; a biography. Tr. from the French by 
Eugene Golob. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1941. 
293 p. 
Life of the nineteenth-century French statesman and founder of the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle. 


READING, GERALD Rurus Isaacs, 2d marquis of. Rufus Isaacs, first 
Marquess of Reading. [v. 1] New York, Putnam, 1940. 324 p. 


The career of the distinguished jurist and statesman up to the beginning of the 
first World War, written by his son. 


SreRN, GLADYS Bronwyn. Another part of the forest. New York, 
Macmillan, 1941. 396 p. 


Further recollections of the English novelist, continued from her earlier 
Monogram. 


Watpman, LEIBELE. Song divine; an autobiography...as told to 
Mona Sarro. New York, Saravan House, 1941. 273 p. 


Reminiscences of a young cantor. 
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Reference, Bibliography, Annuals 


AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JEWISH RESEARCH. Proceedings; v. 10, 1940. 
New York, 1940. 194 p. 


In addition to reports, proceedings, and membership list, includes: Studies in 
medieval German Jewish history, by Berthold Altmann. — The Jewry-law of 
the medieval German law-books, pt. II, by Guido Kisch.— Some references to 
Jews in pre-Islamic Arabic literature, by Ilse Lichtenstadter. 


The American Jewish year book; v. 42, 5701: 1940-41. Ed. by Harry 
Schneiderman for the American Jewish Committee. Philadelphia, 
Jewish Publication Society, 1940. 815 p. 


Besides the usual reference features, the following special articles are included: 
Cyrus Adler — a biographical sketch, by A. A. Neuman.— Abraham H. Fried- 
land, by Emanuel Gamoran.— Alexander Harkavy, by B. G. Richards.— Harold 
Hirsch, by David Marx.— Isador Sobel, by M. C, Currick.— The Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis: 1889-1939, by David Philipson.— Jewish com- 
munities of the United States, by H. S. Linfield. 


Aufbau almanac; the immigrant’s handbook, 1941. Ed. by W. M. 
Citron. New York, German-Jewish Club, 1941. 192 p. 


First issue of a yearbook designed to assist recent German-Jewish immigrants 
in their adjustment to American life, through its articles, directories, and ready- 
reference features. Text in German and English, 


Baron, Sato Wittmayver. Bibliography of Jewish social studies, 1938- 
39. New York, Conference on Jewish Relations, 1941. 291 p. 
(Jewish Social Studies. Publications, no. 1) 


An annotated bibliography, systematically arranged, of all important books, 
pamphlets, and periodical articles published the world over during the period 
covered. Reprinted with additions and index from Jewish Social Studies, July 
and October, 1940. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS. Yearbook; v. 50, 1940. 
Sist annual convention, June 18-23, 1940, Charlevoix, Mich. Ed. 
by Isaac E. Marcuson. Cincinnati, 1940. 456 p. 


In addition to reports, proceedings, and membership list, includes: Palestine 
in Jewish life and literature, by Julius Gordon.— Mass migrations of Jews and 
their effects on Jewish life, by J. R. Marcus.— The spirit and character of the 
American Jewish community, by B. B. Glazer.— Rashi as Bible exegete and 
grammarian, by Henry Englander.— Rashi the Talmud commentator, by J. Z. 
Lauterbach, 


HEBREW Unton Coriece. Annual; v. 15, 1940. Cincinnati, Hebrew 
Union College, 1940. 558, 56 p. 


Contents: Studies in Deutero-Isaiah, by S. H. Blank.— New parallels between 
Habiru and Hebrew, by Julius Lewy.— The historical antecedents of Amos, by 
Julian Morgenstern.— Some remarks on Daniel 8.5, by Samuel Krauss.— Jewish 
proselyte baptism, by H. H. Rowley.— Preliminary notes for a comparative 
study of Catholic and Jewish musical punctuation, by Eric Werner.— The origin 
and development of two Sabbath ceremonies, by J. Z. Lauterbach. — A messianic 
document of the seventh century, by B. J. Bamberger.— A Judaeo-Arabic work 
under Sufi influence, by Franz Rosenthal.— Rabbenu Jacob ben Meir Tam as 
grammarian, by Henry Englander.— A commentary to the Pentateuch a la 
Rashi’s, by Jacob Mann.— The Cincinnati Haggadah and its decorator, by Franz 
Landsberger.— Notes and commentaries on poems of Italy and Spain (in He- 
brew), by Louis Ginzberg.— Investigation of the text of Rashi’s commentary on 
the Pentateuch (in Hebrew), by Isaiah Sonne. 
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Medical leaves; a review of the Jewish medical world and medical 
history; v. 3, no. 1. Hershell Meyer, ed. Chicago, Medical 
Leaves, Inc., 1940. 230 p. 


An annual volume containing twenty-seven original articles on a wide range 
of medical subjects of Jewish interest. 


RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY OF AMERICA. Proceedings; v. 7, 1940. 40th 
annual convention at Detroit, Mich., June 25-27, 1940. [Max J. 
Routtenberg, ed.] New York, 1941. 363 p. 

In addition to reports, proceedings, and membership list, includes: The rabbi 
and the American community (symposium), by Morris Adler, David Goldstein, 
A. E. Cohen.— The rabbi and his congregation (symposium), by Ira Eisenstein, 
Morris Silverman, W. P. Greenfeld.— The Morris D. Levine memorial lecture 
(in Hebrew), by Herman Hailperin.— The Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, by I. M. Goldman, Louis Finkelstein, Simon Shetzer.— The place of 
the rabbi in American Jewish life, by M. M. Kaplan.— A review of Dr. Epstein’s 
book, Lish’elath ha-agunah, by David Aronson. 


STONEHILL, CHARLES ARCHIBALD, ed. The Jewish contribution to civili- 
zation. With a preface by Stefan Zweig. New York, C. A. Stone- 
hill, Ltd., 1940. 198 p. 


An unusually interesting bookseller’s catalogue listing over 2,500 items written 
either by Jewish authors or by those whom the Nazi racial laws would classify as 
“non-Aryans.”’ 


The universal Jewish encyclopedia; an authoritative and popular pre- 
sentation of Jews and Judaism since the earliest times; v. 2-4. Ed. 
by Isaac Landman; Louis Rittenberg, executive and literary editor. 
New York, Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, Inc., 1940-41. 3 v. 


Contents: v. 2, Baal-Canada.— v. 3, Canards-Education.— v. 4, Eduyoth- 


Gnosticism. ; _ 
To be completed in ten volumes. The first volume was published in 1939. 


Miscellaneous 


Brav, STANLEY RosENBAUM. Jewish family solidarity; myth or fact? 
Vicksburg, Miss., The author, 1940. 130 p. 


CuocueM, CorINNE, and RotH, MurieL. Palestine dances. New York, 
Behrman, 1941. 63 p. 


Seventeen dances with music and descriptions. 


FEINBERG, DAvip B. The Jewish quiz book. New York, Jewish Book 
Club, 1940. 96 p. (Jewish people’s library) 


SoLis-COHEN, SOLOMON DASILVA. Judaism and science, with other 
addresses and papers; and with a bibliography. Philadelphia, 
Privately printed, 1940. 274, 84 p. 


Published by friends of the distinguished Philadelphia physician in honor of 
his 82nd birthday, September 1, 1939, 
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Social Welfare 
By MicHAEL FREUND* 


Jewish social welfare effort centered its attention, during 
the year under review, on extending aid to stricken Jewry 
overseas, integration of refugees reaching the United States 
into the social and economic life of the country, and ad- 
justing relationships within and outside the Jewish com- 
munity. The past year also saw Jewish communities gear 
their social welfare facilities and resources to meet welfare 
problems arising out of the far-reaching national defense 
program. The concomitance of these efforts has been an ac- 
celeration of the Jewish community organization process and 
an increasing concern with the coordination of local and na- 
tional activities sponsored by various elements and groups. 


Community Organization 


Organization of local forces on a community-wide basis 
to meet Jewish welfare needs reached a high degree of 
development in the course of the year. As of the middle 
of 1941, the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds reported the existence of organized central communal 
agencies — Federations, Welfare Funds and Community 
Councils — in 266 urban centers in the United States, 
covering most of the Jewish communities with a Jewish 
population of 500 and over, and comprising about 97% 
of the estimated total Jewish population of the country. 
This total is exclusive of the large number of joint appeals 
for overseas relief, known to function from year to year on 
a more or less permanent basis but having no formal type 
of organization. 

The scope, functions, form of organization, and degree 
of centralization of local welfare efforts continued to vary 
from community to community, but the past year witnessed 
an acceleration of the trend toward broadening the base of 
local community interest in, and support of, central plan- 
ning and joint financing, democratization of direction and 
control, widening the area of interests and coordination of 


- Be oes of Research, Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds. 
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programs and activities in the same or related fields of 
endeavor. Jewish Community Councils, aiming to serve as 
a common meeting ground of the diverse elements and 
groups in the Jewish community, combined their endeavors 
to make Jewish welfare effort a cooperative undertaking 
of the entire community. The Community Council form of 
organization, giving representation to all interested groups, 
has come to be adopted by a number of Jewish Federations, 
concerned primarily with the coordination and support of 
local philanthropic activities, and by Jewish Welfare Funds, 
organized chiefly for the purpose of securing local support 
for national and overseas activities. The scope of both 
Federations and Welfare Funds has been widened to in- 
clude such emerging needs as local service to refugees, 
vocational guidance and placement, civic protection, and 
Jewish education. Within the range of interests of each 
of these forms of community organization, efforts have been 
made to coordinate related activities and to introduce the 
planning and budgeting processes as the basis for the for- 
mulation and support of local programs. 

Some progress has been made also in the development of 
inter-city cooperation on a regional basis. Regional con- 
ferences for the interchange of local experience in dealing 
with community organization problems and for the discus- 
sion of matters of common concern to all of the local com- 
munities within the region, have been sponsored by the 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, by the 
Jewish Welfare Board, and other national organizations, 
for educational and coordination purposes. Efforts have 
also been made by the National Refugee Service to establish 
regional committees for the distribution of refugee resettle- 
ment cases, and by some of the civic-protective agencies 
to carry out cooperative programs. Regional organization 
for consultative and administrative purposes is, however, 
still in the experimental stage. Such efforts as have been 
made in this direction by various national agencies were not 
coordinated and were, on the whole, limited to the further- 
ance of the particular interests of their respective sponsors. 

Reflecting to an even greater extent the diversity of 
interests in the Jewish community were the more than 
eighty national agencies for health and welfare, civic- 
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protection, educational and cultural development, and co- 
ordination and research, conducting their activities in the 
United States, and for relief, reconstruction and cultural 
endeavor overseas. (See Directory of Jewish National 
Organizations in this volume.) Because of historical ante- 
cedents and ideological differences in approach to the solu- 
tion of certain problems, the work of some of the national 
agencies operating in the same or related fields remained 
uncoordinated. Note is, however, to be made of the re- 
constitution in March, 1941 of the United Jewish Appeal 
for Overseas Relief, Refugees and Palestine, involving joint 
fund-raising and allocation of funds for the current year’s 
needs to its constituents — the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, United Palestine Appeal and National Refugee 
Service — and the endeavors to reactivate the General 
Jewish Council (discussed elsewhere in this article). 


Proposed National Advisory Budget Service 


Because of the urgency of the problems dealt with by 
some of the national organizations, especially those engag- 
ing in civic-protection and overseas relief and migration 
service, major consideration was given, in the course of 
the year, in the local communities and at regional and 
national conferences, to the problem of coordinating the 
programs and fund-raising efforts of the national organiza- 
tions and relating them to the work of the local commu- 
nities, to which they have been appealing for support. 
Discussion centered on the reconstitution of the United 
Jewish Appeal, referred to above, and the related issue of 
budgeting the needs of national and overseas organizations 
appealing for local support. Local communities were faced 
with the immediate problem of equitable allocation of 
support to the constituents of the United Jewish Appeal, 
all of whom announced independent campaigns after the 
termination of the 1940 agreement. In addition, Welfare 
Funds have been finding it extremely difficult to determine 
the extent of local responsibility for the support of the 
numerous Other non-local agencies. As a possible solution, 
the Committee on the Study of National Budgeting Pro- 
posals of the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
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Funds submitted to the General Assembly of the latter 
body (held in Atlanta, Ga., on February 1-3, 1941) a 
proposal to establish a National Advisory Budget Service 
to assist local communities, by means of more extended 
fact-finding and research, to evaluate the work of national 
and overseas agencies, and make recommendations about 
their relative requirements. The proposal was opposed by 
a minority group on the Committee on the ground that the 
different ideologies involved in the causes appealing for 
Welfare Fund support could not be fairly evaluated by any 
national group, also that although the proposed service 
would be advisory, it would become mandatory in effect 
because of the pressure which authoritative recommenda- 
tions would exercise on local communities. The proposal 
was finally submitted to a referendum of the member 
agencies of the Council and was approved by a majority of 
the membership voting. However, in view of the variety 
of opinions expressed by member agencies, the Council 
announced on May 20, 1941, that it had decided not to 
expand its services to the full extent authorized by the 
majority, and that “‘the reports in 1941 will not attempt to 
translate evaluations in terms of total budget requirements 
and no specific recommendations will be offered to member 
agencies on approved minimum or maximum financial needs 
of any organization. Future plans will be made by the 
board after consideration of 1941 experiments.” 


Overseas Aid 


The realization that American Jews constitute the only 
group still in position to aid war-stricken Jewry actuated 
local communities to continue their fund-raising efforts and 
give priority to the needs of the overseas relief and re- 
construction agencies. The results of the 1940 campaigns 
lagged somewhat behind the results attained in the previous 
year. These efforts made it nonetheless possible to put at 
the disposal of the major agencies in this field a total of 
$15,688,000 representing about 87% of the total 1940 cash 
receipts of the major national and overseas agencies report- 
ing to the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds. Of the funds turned over to this group of agencies, 
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approximately $6,288,000 went to organizations operating 
in Europe and elsewhere (Joint Distribution Committee and 
Ort); $5,487,000 to those centering activities in Palestine 
(United Palestine Appeal, Hebrew University, Hadassah 
and National Labor Committee for Palestine); $3,741,000 
for immigration service in the United States (National 
Refugee Service and Hias); and $172,000 for international 
news service (Jewish Telegraphic Agency). 


The role which overseas aid has played in the local com- 
munity is indicated by the fact that slightly more than 
90% of all appropriations made by Welfare Funds for non- 
local purposes went to agencies engaged in relief and re- 
construction work abroad and immigration and refugee 
service in the United States. 


Refugee Service 


The task of aiding most of the 194,000 refugees who have 
entered the United States since 1933, including about 30,000 
who arrived during the year ending June 30, 1941, con- 
tinued to absorb the attention of the national migration 
and refugee service agencies — the National Refugee Ser- 
vice, the Hias, and Council of Jewish Women — and of 
local communities throughout the country. Despite in- 
creasing difficulties in securing transportation, and the 
more stringent visa regulations recently imposed by the 
State Department, the flow of refugees into the United 
States continued during the first quarter of 1941 at approxi- 
mately the same rate as in the previous year — about 
2,000 to 3,000 per month. The task of helping the new- 
comers to make a satisfactory economic adjustment, it is 
reported, has become increasingly difficult. In addition 
to providing relief and employment service, the National 
Refugee Service and the cooperating local and regional 
committees devoted considerable attention to vocational 
retraining, and to resettlement from the eastern ports of 
entry to the smaller communities in the interior of the 
country. During 1940, the National Refugee Service facili- 
tated the resettlement of 2,929 families, comprising 5,120 
individuals. Resettlement in the early part of 1941 was 
proceeding at the rate of about 280 individuals per month. 
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The total expended by the National Refugee Service in 
1940 for all of its activities amounted to $3,477,756. 
Included in this amount was $2,024,876 for relief and ser- 
vice, and a little over $189,000 for subventions to other 
organizations aiding refugees. The expenditures of 33 of 
the larger local communities for refugee service is estimated 
at about $900,000. For 1941, the National Refugee Ser- 
vice was included in the United Jewish Appeal and is to be 
given an initial allotment of $2,000,000 out of the first 
$8,000,000 raised. Additional grants out of collections 
above this amount will be determined by an Allocations 
Committee. 


Local Social Service 


In most of the larger communities, excepting New York 
City, local refugee service, originally administered by special 
committees, had become an integral part of the service of 
local family welfare agencies. The extension of the services 
of these organizations to local residents as well as to refugees 
had caused a halt in 1940 in the steady decline in the volume 
of service and relief expenditures of family welfare agencies 
noted since 1933, the year in which Federal, State and local 
public relief provisions had become increasingly available. 
Eighty-four family welfare agencies reported to the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds to have given 
service in 1940 to 56,286 cases and to have expended 
$2,321,000 for relief. Approximately 20% of the total relief 
expenditures were for cases carried cooperatively with pub- 
lic agencies. While exact information about the total num- 
ber of Jewish cases receiving relief from public agencies is 
unavailable, it is believed to be much larger than the 
number known to Jewish organizations. 

As a result of a gradual decline in the size of Jewish fami- 
lies and of increasing public provision for the care of depen- 
dent and neglected children, the number of children receiv- 
ing foster care in family homes and in institutions continued 
to decline in 1940. All told, Jewish agencies cared for a 
total of 11,553 children, — about 71% in paid family foster 
homes, and 29% in institutions. The trend away from 
institutional to family foster home care, and the decrease 
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in the number of children under care resulted in 1940 in 
the merger of the major child-care agencies in Philadelphia 
and in Detroit, and in the realignment of the services of 
previously merged agencies in New York and in Chicago. 

Increased availability of old age pensions or old age 
assistance notwithstanding, the aging of the Jewish popula- 
tion continued to call for institutional facilities for the 
care of the aged. In 1940, approximately 5,500 aged persons 
were cared for in Jewish institutions. In line with recent 
trends, institutional facilities have been used increasingly 
for the care of persons in need of continued medical and 
nursing care and emphasis has accordingly been given to 
medical programs. Progress has also been made, in the 
course of the year, in developing non-institutional forms of 
care of aged persons able to adjust themselves in the com- 
munity, and in the coordination of the services of family 
agencies, homes for aged, and medical institutions, to pro- 
vide more individualized forms of care. 

Although many Jewish patients use the facilities of 
public and non-sectarian medical institutions, most of the 
larger Jewish communities found it necessary to maintain 
hospitals, as their contribution to the health care needs of 
the general community. All of the 61 hospitals under 
Jewish auspices continued to be operated on a non-sectarian 
basis. Of this total 36 reported having given in 1940 a 
total of 2,802,933 days’ care to 261,695 patients, of whom 
about 57% were Jews; 31% of the service given was free. 
A total of 1,718,531 visits, made by 287,989 patients, was 
reported by 36 out of the 46 clinics. Close to 48% of the 
new patients admitted to these clinics during the year 
were Jews. 


By and large, hospitals under Jewish auspices have 
maintained high standards of service during the year. 
Forty of the 61 Jewish hospitals were approved by the 
American Medical Association for training internes or for 
residences and fellowships; 20 had schools of nursing ap- 
proved by local State boards of examiners; 37 were ap- 
proved by the American College of Surgeons as meeting 
unconditionally the minimum standards of that body. 

The problem of establishing more satisfactory relation- 
ships between local health and social service agencies, on 
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the one hand, and the four national institutions for the 
tuberculous in Denver and Los Angeles, on the other, 
continued to engage the attention of local Federations and 
Welfare Funds. In 1940, these institutions provided 265,726 
days’ care to 1,226 patients, of whom 71% were Jews. 
Most of the patients came from centers of Jewish population 
which have developed facilities of their own for the care of 
the tuberculous. Use of the services of these institutions 
has been declining in recent years. As the hospitalization 
of tuberculous is considered as but one phase of the health 
and welfare programs of the local communities, efforts have 
been made to gear the services of the national agencies 
more closely with those of the local communities. 


Occupational Problems 


The occupational and adjustment difficulties which youth 
generally has been facing since the onset of the depression, 
and the continuing problem of discrimination against Jews 
in employment have prompted 17 communities to maintain 
special employment agencies to meet the needs of the 
socially handicapped, including refugees, as well as other 
members of the community in need of assistance in finding 
employment. Three of these agencies were established in 
1940. Most of the agencies have also provided individual 
and group guidance in the choice of occupations. Several 
of the larger cities have, in addition, maintained special 
bureaus to combat discrimination in employment. 


Thanks to improved business conditions, increased em- 
phasis has been given in 1940, and especially in 1941, to 
vocational guidance and, in some of the larger communities, 
to retraining programs for refugees. Vocational guidance 
programs were conducted in the course of the year by a 
number of Jewish Community Centers and other youth 
service organizations. Notable among the latter is the 
B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau in Washington, 
established in 1938, which engages in the preparation, 
publication and distribution of vocational information and 
in sponsoring national, regional and vocational conferences. 
Specialized employment service for refugees has been con- 
ducted in the course of the year by the Hias and National 
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Refugee Service. Marked success has been reported by the 
Jewish Agricultural Society with training and placement 
of a select number of refugees in agricultural pursuits. 
The Jewish Occupational Council continued to function as 
a consultative center for national and local agencies con- 
cerned with the problem of vocational adjustment. 


Youth Programs and Services 


The organization of a large number of Jewish youth for 
religious, cultural, social, philanthropic and patriotic pur- 
poses continued to reflect the diversity of interests and 
social and cultural groupings in the Jewish community. 
National youth membership organizations, grouped around 
the several religious bodies, the larger fraternal orders, 
Zionist agencies, and senior philanthropic societies claimed 
in 1940 a membership of over 110,000. An even larger 
membership was claimed by various student and col- 
lege alumni associations, notably by the Greek letter 
societies. 

Outstanding among the Jewish youth-serving organiza- 
tions were the 325 Jewish Community Centers, Y.M.H.A.’s 
and Y.W.H.A.’s affiliated in 1940 with the Jewish Welfare 
Board, the national coordinating agency for the Jewish 
Center movement. The aggregate membership of these 
organizations was estimated at 425,000, of which about HAS 
was under 25 years of age. Two hundred and twenty-three 
of these organizations employed 1,301 professional workers. 
The estimated total expenditures during the year came to 


approximately $5,000,000, an increase of $300,000 over 
1939. 


Among the major activities of the local Centers were: 
group work, including participation in clubs and special 
interest groups by about 70% of the total membership; 
formal and informal Jewish education; vocational guidance, 
sponsored by approximately 100 organizations; and camp 
service, provided in 42 country camps with an enrollment of 
15,159, and 91 home camps, with an enrollment of about 
the same size. Other activities included health conservation 
and physical training, general cultural and social pursuits,— 
games, dances, entertainments, etc. 
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Among the more significant recent developments has been 
an expansion of adult education and leadership training 
activities. Jewish Centers have also moved in the direction 
of greater participation in various Jewish communal under- 
takings. 

Of other wide-spread youth service agencies note should 
be made of the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations, which were 
being expanded in the school year 1940-41 to serve 30,000 
Jewish students in 54 colleges and universities. Among the 
new units opened in the course of the year, was the Founda- 
tion at Brooklyn College, New York City, with a Jewish 
student body of several thousand. 


Civic Protection 


The growing recognition that the stirring up of hostility 
between groups of different religious, national or cultural 
backgrounds is being used as a means to disrupt national 
unity has been followed by a perceptible decline in anti- 
Jewish agitation, such agitation reaching, according to the 
American Jewish Committee, “a new low of disrepute”’ 
during the year. However, a temporary upsurge in the 
months preceding the Presidential elections has driven home 
the realization that political, social and economic conflicts 
can in times of crisis be readily exploited to whip up 
latent inter-group prejudices. This realization gave impetus 
to local civic protective efforts and to continued agitation 
for the coordination of national activities in this field. 

Locally, there was to be observed a growing recognition 
of the need for broad community participation in the 
formulation and direction of public relations programs, this 
recognition manifesting itself in the centralization of civic- 
protective work in the local community coufcils, in the 
coordination of segmental efforts, and in Welfare Fund 
assumption of responsibility for the financing of local pro- 
grams. Local efforts have been facilitated to an extent by 
some of the national organizations, notably the Community 
Service Unit of the American Jewish Committee which 
continued to maintain contact with local communities, aid- 
ing them with advice and materials in coping with their 
problems. The Unit also continued the practice of holding 
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seminars and conferences of local lay and_ professional 
workers, giving detailed information on techniques and 
methods employed by the national agencies, and providing 
an opportunity for the discussion of problems confronting 
them in their work. Further opportunities for the inter- 
change of local experience in this field was provided at the 
regional and national conferences of the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds. 


Functionally, civic-protective activities necessarily varied 
from community to community. In the main, however, 
both local and national efforts have been directed toward 
interpreting to the non-Jewish community problems and 
situations affecting the Jewish group, combating overt 
manifestations of anti-Jewish activities, and overcoming 
social and economic discrimination by means of individual 
and group education. Special emphasis was put, in the 
course of the year, on cooperation with civic, religious and 
educational bodies in expounding the significance and value 
of democracy, and the need for national unity to meet the 
grave defense problems facing the country. 

The identity of the needs and interests of the Jews of 
America with those of the rest of its citizens was strongly 
emphasized at the 34th annual meeting of the American 
Jewish Committee, which declared that it has looked upon 
its work “‘in the broader light of the maintenance of demo- 
cratic and religious values in the present crisis,’ and that 
its efforts have been directed to bringing about a better 
understanding of the needs and problems of the Jewish 
group, and of the need for national unity and the preserva- 
tion of the basic American traditions of justice and freedom. 
(For further details, see 34th Annual Report of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee in this volume.) 

The activities of the other national Civic-protective organ- 
izations, while pursuing the same objectives, differed in 
orientation and approach, reflecting the special interests 
and points of view of their constituencies. Believing that 
the exigencies of the war situation more than ever call for 
the establishment of a central body representative of all of 
Jewry to deal with Jewish problems the world over, the 
American Jewish Congress, which had, several years ago, 
established the World Jewish Congress, took steps to re- 
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orient the World Congress program to meet present day 
conditions and future eventualities. In line with this pro- 
gram, the American Jewish Congress took steps to organize 
a Pan-American Jewish Conference of representatives of 
the United States and of South American countries, to 
consider the social and economic problems of the Jewish 
population in these countries. Maintaining that American 
Jewry ought to stand out in any effort for help to the 
fighting democracies, the Congress also called, toward the 
close of 1940, a conference on American Jewish Aid to 
Britain, launching shortly thereafter a campaign for $400,000 
to supply 200 field kitchens for the relief of air raid sufferers, 
through the Jewish Section of the Interfaith Committee to 
Aid the Democracies. 

As in past years, the Jewish Labor Committee continued 
to cooperate with various labor organizations, more par- 
ticularly with the American Federation of Labor, to combat 
Nazism and fascism, taking on in the course of the past 
year the special task of finding a haven for intellectuals 
and labor leaders of all faiths whose existence has been 
threatened in the European dictator countries. 

One of the problems given major consideration in course 
of the past year by all of the national agencies was the 
matter of preparing the necessary data relating to the 
political, social and economic problems of Jews in the war- 
affected countries for eventual presentation to such bodies 
as would engage in post-war reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion. 

On January 12, 1941, at its annual meeting, the American 
Jewish Committee presented to the delegates a report of 
the Committee on Peace Studies outlining the research 
projects in post-war problems initiated by the Research 
Institute on Peace and Post-War Problems. The studies 
were to cover the problems of immediate relief preparatory 
to rehabilitation; the problems of migration; and ‘‘the more 
general problems of keeping up the perennial right to which 
not only we, as Jews, but all civilization, must devote itself, 
and that is the maintenance of the fundamental rights of 
human beings irrespective of race or creed.” In pursuit of 
these problems, the Institute will study the political, legal, 
social and cultural situation of the Jews since the end of 
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the last war, as well as the transitory and permanent 
changes brought about in Jewish life as a result of Nazi 
rule, including the proposals of Allied and neutral countries 
for post-war reconstruction insofar as such proposals may 
concern the interests of the Jews. The question of Palestine 
in its Jewish and international aspects, including the prob- 
lem of Arab-Jewish relations, will be studied by a special 
section of the Institute. 

The establishment of a similar research body, to be known 
as the Research Institute for Contemporary Jewish Affairs 
was announced by the American Jewish Congress on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941. The purpose of the Institute is ‘‘to conduct 
a thorough investigation of Jewish life during the past 25 
years with a view of establishing the facts of the present 
situation, determining its direct and indirect causes and 
suggesting the lines on which Jewish rights may be claimed 
in a post-war settlement.” 

The creation of yet another research body, the Research 
Institue for Jewish Post-War Problems to study ‘Jewish 
problems after the war as well as Jewish peace demands,” 
was also made public by the Jewish Labor Committee. 
The Jewish labor movement, it was stated, must define 
and clarify its own attitude to the Jewish problems which 
will arise after the war. In pursuit of this task, it will 
utilize a large part of the work of the research committees 
of the American Jewish Committee and the American 
Jewish Congress. 

Outstanding among the developments of the past year 
were the several endeavors to coordinate the work of the 
major national agencies in the civic-protective field. Repre- 
sentatives of local communities, gathered at the regional 
and at the February, 1941 General Assembly of the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, continued to 
urge the coordination of the activities and of the financing 
of these national bodies, stressing the need for the develop- 
ment of a national public relations program which would 
enlist the cooperation of the local communities and which 
would provide a single channel for communication between 
local and national efforts. Dissatisfaction was expressed 
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with the work of the General Jewish Council which, it was 
stated, failed to achieve its avowed purpose, namely, ‘‘the 
immediate coordination of the activities of the American 
Jewish Congress, the American Jewish Committee, the 
B’nai B’rith and the Jewish Labor Committee which relate 
specifically to the safeguarding of the equal rights of the 
Jews through the creation of a single body.” 

The discussions at the General Assembly arrived at no 
conclusions with regard to this subject. However, on March 
18, 1941, the American Jewish Committee and the Anti- 
Defamation League of the B’nai B’rith announced the con- 
summation of an arrangement, which had been under con- 
sideration for some time, to conduct a joint fund-raising 
campaign for their defense activities, but declaring at the 
same time that “‘this plan in no way affects the administra- 
tion of either organization, nor does it affect the integrity 
of their defense programs. Furthermore, both the American 
Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defamation League will 
continue to take part in the General Jewish Council for 
the settlement of questions of policy affecting all of the 
constituent members.’’ A contrary position was taken 
shortly thereafter by the American Jewish Congress, which 
announced, on April 6, 1941, its withdrawal from the General 
Jewish Council, charging that the latter ‘“‘had caused its 
own liquidation and ceased to exist, by reason of its failure 
to act.’’ The Congress declared that the Council’s inactivity 
resulted not only in failure to formulate plans for coopera- 
tive action, or to organize and coordinate the defense work 
of the local communal organizations, but that it really 
added confusion to the defense work in many of the com- 
munities and has, moreover, stimulated competition on the 
part of its own member agencies ‘‘on a scale never before 
witnessed in the United States.” 

Meanwhile, following the withdrawal of the American 
Jewish Congress, the agencies remaining in the General 
Jewish Council — the American Jewish Committee, B’nai 
B’rith, and Jewish Labor Committee — proceeded to acti- 
vate the Council by appointing Isaiah Minkoff, former 
secretary of the Jewish Labor Committee, as executive 
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secretary, and by creating a special committee to coordi- 
nate the defense activities of its constituent agencies. The 
three-point program formulated by the Council is as follows: 
1) The fight against anti-semitism and protection of Jewish 
rights in America, by education and propaganda for Ameri- 
can democratic principles; 2) coordination of the services 
of the agencies operating in the field of civilian morale and 
civilian defense, and 3) coordination of the work of the 
different Jewish organizations for study of Jewish problems 
in preparation for the coming peace conference. Negotia- 
tions have been carried on with the Synagogue Council of 
America to join the General Jewish Council. 


National Defense Service 


Realizing that the health and social welfare of the country 
is the first line of defense, Jewish social agencies have been 
cooperating with Federal, State and local defense bodies to 
meet the housing, health, education and dependency prob- 
lems arising out of the national defense program. Considera- 
tion of the services which Jewish social welfare agencies can 
contribute. to the civilian program was the subject of dis- 
cussion at the 1941 annual meetings of the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, Jewish Welfare Board, 
National Conference of Jewish Social Work and National 
Association of Jewish Center Workers. 

Notable among the steps taken to cooperate with the 
naval and military forces to provide for the welfare of the 
men in camps, naval stations, and industrial defense centers 
is the expansion of the army and navy work of the Jewish 
Welfare Board. The J. W. B. is a constituent of the United 
Service Organizations (Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Army, 
National Catholic Community Service and National Trav- 
elers Aid Association).which was entrusted by the govern- 
ment with the organization and conduct of recreational 
and welfare activities in the communities adjacent to camps 
and naval stations. In addition to this emergency work, 
the Jewish Welfare Board has continued its normal religious 
and welfare service to men in uniform, disabled veterans 
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and to young men in Civilian Conservation Camps. The © 
example of the national organizations was followed by the 
local Jewish community centers, which offered to place their 
ee and resources at the service of the national defense 
orces. 


Finances and Financing 


The total contributed in 1940 by local communities to 
the support of local social welfare efforts is estimated at 
about $25,000,000. National and overseas agencies are 
known to have received another $20,000,000 from this 
source. . 

On the basis of 1939 experience, over 50% of the total 
disbursed by Federations and Welfare Funds for local pur- 
poses was for the support of relief and family welfare ser- 
vices, including child care, care of aged, transients and 
local service to refugees; about 30% for health service; 15% 
for cultural-recreational activities, including Jewish educa- 
tion, and 5% for all other services. 

Note is to be made of the fact that about 30% of the 
total income of local social service agencies is derived from 
non-sectarian community chests. In 1940, all but three of 
the larger Federations were affiliated with their local chests. 
Increased use has, however, been made of the fund-raising 
facilities of the local Welfare Funds to secure directly from 
the Jewish community support for specifically Jewish activ- 
ities, including refugee aid, vocational service, Jewish edu- 
cation, civic-protection and, in some instances, to supple- 
ment the needs of other local agencies eligible to community 
chest support. 

Of the $20,000,000 received by the major national and 
overseas agencies, about 84% was given to agencies engag- 
ing in relief, reconstruction and cultural development over- 
seas, including immigration service in the United States; 
7% by the several national civic-protective agencies; 7% 
by national health and welfare agencies, and less than 2% 
by educational, research and coordination agencies. 
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Assistance to Overseas Communities 


By FANNY ADLERSTEIN* 


As always, it was the Jewish communities and Jewish 
populations in and surrounding the war zones which bore 
the heaviest brunt of the dislocations caused by military 
and political changes. The agencies set up by American 
Jewry for overseas assistance had to cope not only with 
these successive disasters but with four general factors 
which affected their work: (1) the British blockade, which 
for the most part prevented the shipment of food or relief 
supplies from America to a continent faced with rapidly 
mounting food shortages; (2) regulations by the U.S. 
Treasury Department freezing the funds of Axis and Axis- 
occupied countries in the United States and preventing 
the remittance of funds overseas except under special 
licenses; (3) regulations by occupying authorities isolating 
entire countries such as Belgium and Poland with no 
possibilities for either entry or exit; (4) the complexities 
of European travel, limited transportation facilities and 
the need for countless technical documents such as exit 
permits, entrance permits, transit visas, residence permits, 
food cards, etc. for even short journeys. 

The strict enforcement of the British blockade prevented 
the general shipping of food for the conquered nations. 
The American Red Cross, however, was able to send 
several ‘“‘mercy ships’”’ to France during the period under 
review. A report prepared by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in September, 1940, showed that German-occupied 
Poland was one of the European areas where actual 
starvation appeared inevitable during the forthcoming 
winter, but that the starvation would result from German 
administrative policies rather than from lack of supplies. 

By May 1, 1941, the American Red Cross had disbursed 
over $35,000,000 in cash and supplies for foreign war 
relief. Close to $1,000,000 of this sum had gone into Poland 
from the inception of the war in September, 1939 through 
June of 1940, when Italian entry into the war, blocking 
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the Mediterranean, made further shipments impossible and 
caused the American Red Cross to withdraw from Poland. 
An additional $4,800,000 had been disbursed in France, 
among Jewish and non-Jewish refugees alike, but by far 
the greatest bulk, $15,800,000, had gone to England. Red 
Cross workers in both France and Poland had collaborated 
closely with representatives of the J. D. C. in those coun- 
tries, and had utilized the channels of Jewish welfare 
organizations affiliated with the J. D. C. for part of the 
distribution process. 

The insistence of the American Red Cross that its relief 
supplies in German-controlled areas of Europe should be 
distributed on a completely non-sectarian basis won wide 
approval in Jewish circles. In receiving the 97th anniver- 
sary award of B’nai B’rith on February 16, 1941, Norman 
H. Davis, Chairman of the American Red Cross, asserted 
that any other policy but impartial distribution of Red Cross 
supplies ‘‘would have made mockery of American mercy.” 

A similar policy of non-sectarian distribution of relief 
was followed by the Commission for Polish Relief which, 
by December, 1940, had made available $900,000 in cash, 
foodstuffs, medicaments, clothing and other supplies in 
German-occupied Poland, and to Polish refugees in Lithu- 
ania, Rumania, Hungary and France. 

According to a report issued by the United States State 
Department on American agencies engaged in relief work in 
belligerent countries of Europe, the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee (Quakers) had disbursed a total of $190,000 
from September, 1939 through April, 1941 for relief work 
in belligerent countries. A large part of this work was in 
unoccupied France, where the Quakers fed 50,000 school 
children daily, furnished vitamins and milk to tens of 
thousands more, and also helped the 60,000 men, women 
and children in the internment camps, about half of whom 
were Jews. In order to secure a coordinated approach 
to the problems, the Quakers joined with the J. D. C., 
the American Unitarian Committee, the International 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., and the American Friends 
of Czechoslovakia in a joint Camp Commission for work 
among the internees. 

Among other non-sectarian agencies which were able 
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to be of assistance to distressed Jewish populations were 
the International Red Cross, through whose offices in 
Geneva, the J. D. C. and the Ose were able to buy several 
shipments of medica] supplies to be sent to Poland; and 
the Portuguese Red Cross which was helpful in alleviating 
the intense refugee problems which developed in Portugal 
during the period under review. 

Chief among the Jewish agencies engaged in war relief 
work was, as in the past, the Joint Distribution Committee. 
In the Annual Report previously referred to, which the 
J. D. C. released on July 11, 1941, the statement was 
made that ‘during 1940 alone over a million people were 
reached directly by J. D.C. activities and ... countless 
additional thousands were given new hope and new courage 
in the knowledge that they were not without friends.” 

The collapse of France and the Lowlands in May and 
June, 1940 caused no interruption in the work of the 
J.D. C., which established new European headquarters in 
Lisbon in July, and proceeded to reorganize its program 
to meet the new emergencies which had been created by 
the western Blitzkrieg. A report made by Morris C. 
Troper, European Chairman of the J. D. C., on September 
1, 1940, pointed out that the J. D. C. had spent $910,000 
for work in Europe during the three months from May 10 
to August 10, when conditions were most chaotic. 

The total expenditures of the J. D.C. during 1940 
amounted to $6,340,000; during the first half of 1941, an 
additional $3,000,000 was appropriated. In accordance 
with long-established J. D. C. policy, no American dollars 
were sent into Germany or German-occupied territories. 
Financial clearances made it possible for J. D.C. dollars 
to remain in neutral hands while local currencies were 
employed in the German territories to finance internal 
relief programs. The J. D.C. also emphasized, in all of 
its public statements, that its work did not violate the 
British blockade. All of the food and other supplies used 
in J. D.C. relief programs were locally obtained by the 
various committees affiliated with the Ji. DeC. yin Ahe 
countries of operation. 

Emigration represented the most important single activ- 
ity of the J. D.C. during the period under review. Its 
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financial clearance system for work in Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Holland and Luxembourg was 
based on emigration, for it was the local currencies put up 
by prospective emigrants with their respective central 
welfare committees which financed the relief programs in 
those countries. Under this system, the J. D.C. employed 
its dollar appropriations to purchase overseas transporta- 
tion for the emigrants. More than $3,250,000 was spent by 
the J. D.C. through clearances, through grants to the 
Hicem (Hias-Ica Emigration Association) and through 
other channels, to facilitate emigration during the seventeen 
months from January, 1940 through May, 1941. These 
funds financed the departure of 33,500 of the 75,000 Jews 
who left Europe during that period. 

Another herculean task was the J. D.C. program of 
relief in Poland. On November 15, 1940, Joseph C. Hyman, 
executive vice-chairman of the J.D.C., reported that 
the. organization’s funds were providing daily food to 
250,000 needy Jews in Poland through 650 soup kitchens 
and feeding stations in 346 localities throughout the 
Government General area of Poland. In addition, 50,000 
destitute Jewish children were being cared for in institutions 
and private families under the supervision of the J. D. C.’s 
offices in Warsaw and Cracow. Under the control of Toz, 
central Jewish medical organization of Poland which re- 
ceived its funds from the J. D.C., 200 health stations, 
hospitals, clinics and sanatoria were serving the medical 
needs of Polish Jews. 

Shortly after this report was rendered, the J. D. C. was 
able to extend its work in Poland to cover the needs of 
over 500,000 Jews in the areas which had been formally 
annexed to Germany,.such as Warthegau, East Upper 
Silesia, Litzmannstadt (Lodz), etc. The number of in- 
stitutions in German Poland receiving J.D.C. funds 
amounted to 2,046, and the total number of daily benefi- 
ciaries of J. D. C. help, to 630,000. Lack of funds, however, 
later necessitated a reduction in this program. 

Fully half of the 100,000 foreign Jews in France, both 
German refugees and East European immigrants who had 
come to France after the first World War, were being 
assisted with J. D. C. funds by May of 1941, according to 
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the organization’s annual report. About $600,000 was 
spent by the J. D. C. for work in France during the first 
year after its capitulation. Operations in France were 
conducted through the instrumentality of several French 
Jewish welfare organizations, with an American represen- 
tative of the J. D.C. stationed in Marseille to supervise 
the activity. 

The period under review saw the development of refugee 
problems in several new areas, outstanding among which 
was Portugal, which saw a peak refugee population of 
12,000 by the end of 1940. Here, too, the J. D. C. supplied 
the bulk of the funds required to keep refugees off the 
public relief rolls and thus prevent their deportation and 
the shutting down of Portugal as the last exit from Western 
Europe. The development of the trans-Siberian route for 
emigration from Central and Eastern Europe gave rise 
to refugee problems in Japan, where the J. D. C. was again 
called upon for an emergency relief job and where it spent 
over $75,000 in less than six months. 


The J. D. C.’s program of reconstruction for the 110,000 
refugees who had found asylum in Latin America and the 
Far East assumed increasing importance with the strength- 
ening of America’s good neighbor policy. In sixteen Central 
and South American republics, local refugee committees 
were guided by the J. D. C. which supplied a large part of 
their funds. Little by little, long-range programs of con- 
structive help were mapped out, designed to fit the new- 
comers into the economic, social and cultural patterns of 
their adopted homelands. Over $640,000 was spent by 
the J. D.C. for this work from January, 1940 through 
May, 1941. An additional $388,000 was spent during the: 
same period in the Far East — Shanghai, Japan, and the 
Philippines — primarily for relief and maintenance of the 
twenty-odd thousand refugees who had come to these 
lands for asylum. 

Not all the work of the J. D. C. was done abroad. One 
of the outstanding new activities undertaken by it was the 
establishment and conduct of the Transmigration Bureau, 
founded in June, 1940 to deal with emigration of Jews 
from Germany, former Austria, former Czechoslovakia, 
Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg. The primary purpose 
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of the Transmigration Bureau was to serve American 
relatives and friends of prospective emigrants who had 
been requested to make available funds for transportation 
to countries of immigration. Although the J. D.C. had 
not performed this type of case work in the past, it decided 
to undertake the task and to incur the considerable expense 
chiefly because it had, and could maintain, the indispensable 
daily contacts with experienced local agencies in the Ger- 
man-occupied lands which were handling emigration work. 

By May of 1941, the Transmigration Bureau had ac- 
cepted close to $4,000,000 in payments by relatives in 
America for the transportation requirements of their over- 
seas kin. Over 29,000 individual passages were involved 
in this sum. The administrative costs of the Bureau, 
aggregating $10,000 monthly, were borne by the J. D.C. 

The Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society like- 
wise reported a busy year. Speaking at its annual meeting 
in March, 1941, Abraham Herman, president of the Hias, 
stated that about 18,000 of the 35,500 Jewish aliens who 
had arrived in the United States during 1940 had been 
discharged into the custody of the Hias. Over 6,200 of 
these were brought to the Hias building in New York 
City for food, shelter and personal service; an additional 
2,100 were entrained to cities of ultimate destination. The 
Ellis Island and Washington offices of the Hias were active 
in answering inquiries and straightening out technical 
difficulties. 

The annual convention of the Hias in New York on 
March 16th adopted a $1,000,000 budget to expand the 
services of the Hias and the Hias-Ica Emigration Associa- 
tion (Hicem), with which it is affiliated. A “‘rescue through 
emigration’? program was launched. On April 20, the Hias 
announced that it had cabled $26,000 to Lisbon for trans- 
portation of refugees released from Frénch internment 
camps and to conduct refugee aid work in Lisbon and 
Marseille. In addition, it cabled $2,000 to enable a group 
of Polish Jewish refugees stranded in Rumania to proceed 
to Palestine, and $1,000 to Shanghai for transportation 
of a group of refugees to South America. ~* 

A campaign for funds to finance the training of European 
refugees and war victims in handicrafts and agriculture 
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was launched by the American Ort Federation on February 
5, 1941, with a goal of $1,250,000. The Ort reported that 
it had extended training during 1940 to more than 12,000 
men, women and children. Although Ort activity in certain 
East European countries had to be abandoned because of 
political and other factors, the Ort undertook to expand 
its work in France. It planned retraining projects for 
various internment camps and sent tools and equipment 
into several of them. 


A European relief group which found it necessary to 
establish an emergency branch in the United States was 
the Ose, Jewish health protection society, which on De- 
cember 23, 1940, announced the formation of an American 
Committee of Ose under the chairmanship of Dr. A. J. 
Rongy, of New York City. The program of the American 
branch, as outlined on January 29, 1941, included: (1) aid- 
ing and directing Ose work in Europe, (2) directing the 
work of Ose committees in South America, South Africa 
and Australia to obtain greater support for Ose institutions 
in Europe, (3) maintaining contact with general and Jewish 
relief organizations in the United States for more efficacious 
aid to war sufferers, (4) continuing the scientific research 
interrupted in Europe by the war. The Ose was partic- 
ularly active in child care work in France. 

The entire program of American aid to overseas Jewish 
communities suffered a serious shock when, during the 
first ten weeks of 1941, the United Jewish Appeal was dis- 
solved and its constituent agencies — the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee, United Palestine Appeal and National 
Refugee Service — launched independent campaigns. Dur- 
ing 1940, the United Jewish Appeal had secured pledges of 
contributions aggregating about $14,500,000 through cam- 
paigns in 3,371 communities. According to agreement, 
$11,250,000 of this amount was distributed as follows: 
$5,250,000 to the Joint Distribution Committee, $2,500,000 
to the United Palestine Appeal, and $2,500,000 from the 
national campaign plus an additional $1,000,000 from the 
Greater New.York campaign to the National Refugee 
Service; the balance of funds available for distribution was 
awarded by an Allotment Committee, on the basis of 
$800,000 to the Joint Distribution Committee and $400,000 
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to the United Palestine Appeal. No award was made to 
the National Refugee Service. The Allotment Committee 
consisted of James H. Becker and Dr. Solomon Lowenstein, 
representing the J. D.C.; Dr. Abba Hillel Silver and Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, representing the U. P. A.; and Harris 
Perlstein, David M. Watchmaker and Fred M. Butzel, 
representing welfare fund communities. The alternates 
were Harold F. Linder and I. Edwin Goldwasser for the 
J. D. C., and Judge Morris Rothenberg and Louis Lipsky 
for the U. P. A. Elisha M. Friedman of New York City 
was named director of the Inquiry staff which prepared 
a report for the Allotment Committee. 

On December 26, it was announced by Rabbis Abba 
Hillel Silver and Jonah B. Wise, co-chairmen of the 
United Jewish Appeal, that ‘‘as of December 31, 1940, the 
United Jewish Appeal will cease to function as the agency 
for the collection and distribution of new funds for the 
1941 programs of the Joint Distribution Committee, the 
United Palestine Appeal and the National Refugee Service.” 

Weeks of negotiation which had preceded this announce- 
ment having failed to achieve agreement between the 
J. D. C. and the U. P. A., the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds attempted to mediate, but without 
success. On December 27, the United Palestine Appeal 
issued a statement announcing its decision to undertake 
an independent campaign for $12,000,000 in 1941. The 
J. D.C. did not announce its 1941 campaign until February 
3, 1941, when it inaugurated a drive for $11,250,000. The 
National Refugee Service launched its campaign a few 
days later, calling for $4,342,150. 

The dissolution of the unified fund-raising organization 
aroused vigorous protest from all sections of the country. 
Leaders in every walk of life urged that a formula for 
reconstitution be found. At the General Assembly of the 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds held in 
Atlanta early in February, 1941, this sentiment found 
expression on the floor, both sides presenting their points 
of view in connection with a referendum on a national 
advisory budgeting service, which was on the agenda. The 
main point at issue became the needs of the National 
Refugee Service. 
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On February 16, the J. D. C. adopted a resolution at a 
special meeting in New York asserting its readiness to 
reopen negotiations for a United Jewish Appeal. Nego- 
tiations were resumed during the latter half of February 
and, on March 6, the reconstitution of the United Jewish 
Appeal was announced. A few days later the combined 
goal of the U. J. A. was set at $25,000,000 and at the same 
time the terms of the agreement were made public. These 
provided that, of the first $8,800,000 raised, the Joint 
Distribution Committee was to receive $4,275,000, the 
United Palestine Appeal $2,525,000, and the National 
Refugee Service $2,000,000. The balance of the funds 
raised was to be distributed by an Allotment Committee 
to be constituted in the same manner as in 1940. 

Early in July, the personnel of the 1941 Allotment 
Committee was named as follows: for the J. D.C., Dr. 
Solomon Lowenstein and James H. Becker, with Harold 
F. Linder and I. Edwin Goldwasser as alternates; for the 
U.P. A., Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver and Charles J. Rosen- 
bloom, with Rabbi Israel Goldstein and Judge Louis E. 
Levinthal as alternates; as representatives of the welfare 
fund communities, Amos Deinard, Samuel Markell and 
Frederick F. Greenman. Professor Eli Ginsberg was named 
Director of the Allotment Committee’s Inquiry Staff. 

Progress was made during the period under review in 
the refugee resettlement colony at Sosua in the Dominican 
Republic. By mid-1941, close to 500 settlers had arrived 
at the colony and had successfully adapted themselves to 
life on it. The result of the first year’s experience at Sosua 
proved that Europeans could become adjusted to the semi- 
tropical climate of the Dominican Republic, and, even 
more important, that they could work and earn their 
livelihood. The project was financed by the Dominican 
Republic Settlement Association under the presidency of 
james N. Rosenberg, which received most of its funds 
from the American Jewish Joint Agricultural Corporation 
(Agro-Joint). 

On October 8, 1940, the Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh 
voted a grant of $50,000 to finance a complete economic, 
medical and social survey of the Dominican Republic 
under the supervision of the Brookings Institute of Wash- 
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ington, D.C. The survey was intended to disclose exactly 
how many European refugees could be received in the 
Dominican Republic and what trades and crafts they 
should follow in order to take their place in the Republic’s 
communities to the best advantage of both the citizens and 
the settlers. 

Two aspects of the general campaigns for aid to Britain 
are worthy of note. An Interfaith Committee for Aid to 
the Democracies was formed in December, 1940. Up to 
July, 1941, the Jewish Section of this Committee, headed 
by Dr. Israel Goldstein, had raised about $300,000 which 
was transmitted to the British War Relief Society for the 
purchase of mobile canteens, ambulances, and the estab- 
lishment of nursing homes. 

In July, 1940, the United States Committee for the Care 
of European Children, headed by Marshall Field, was 
formed to evacuate children from Europe to the United 
States. The Committee’s first task was to remove children 
from England’s bombarded areas, but, after several thou- 
sand children had been transferred, this activity had to 
be suspended because of the lack of vessels for trans- 
Atlantic passage and also because of the hazards of cros- 
sing submarine-infested waters. The work then moved on 
to cover non-British children and, in June, 1941, the 
United States Committee, working in collaboration with the 
Joint Distribution Committee, the Quakers, the German- 
Jewish Children’s Aid, and several overseas Jewish social 
agencies, brought over 119 refugee children from France, 


mostly Jews. 


Pro-Palestine and Zionist Activities 
By ABRAHAM REVUSKY* 


The kaleidoscopic changes in the war situation caused by 
events in the East were frequently considered by American 
Jews from a Palestinian angle. Would the land intimately 
connected with the Jewish past, and seemingly destined 
to take an important part in the Jewish future, escape 
the fate of the unhappy countries that had become victims 


of Hitler aggression? 
*Author of ‘The Jews in Palestine’ (Vanguard Press, 1935). 
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This deep concern shared by Jews of all shades of opinion 
gave stimulus to the activities for the support of the up- 
building work in Palestine. These were continued on a 
substantial scale. Energetic efforts were likewise made to 
induce the government and public opinion of this country 
to support the Jewish interests, and endorse Jewish aspi- 
rations, in Palestine. 

On the threshold of the review period, the Zionist Organ- 
ization of America (Z.O. A.), the most important instru- 
ment of the Zionist movement in the United States, made 
important changes in its administration and policies. At 
its convention in Pittsburgh (June 30-July 2, 1940), the 
Z. O. A. elected as its president Mr. Edmund J. Kaufmann, 
a prominent businessman of Washington, D. C., who had 
not, up to that time, been identified with Zionist leadership. 
The offices of the organization and of its official publica- 
tion, The New Palestine, were subsequently transferred from 
New York City to the capital. Both changes were repre- 
sented as an effort to base the movement on the English- 
speaking elements of American Jewry, which were allegedly 
estranged by the New York leadership’s sticking to Euro- 
pean ways and methods. It was also said that the transfer 
of the Zionist offices to Washington was likely to make 
possible more successful efforts to enlist government circles 
in behalf of Jewish development of Palestine. 

No major changes occurred during the year under re- 
view in the other Zionist bodies that constitute, together 
with the Z.O.A., the Zionist movement in the United 
States. 


While continuing its original public health and other 
activities in Palestine, Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist 
Organization, went on also with its Youth Aliyah work, 
designed to further the immigration of young Jews from 
Nazi-dominated countries to Palestine. According to the 
report submitted to its convention, held in Cincinnati 
in October, 1940, Hadassah collections for its Palestine ac- 
tivities in the year 1939-1940 reached the imposing sum of 
$1,487,826.60. While the results of the 1940-1941 campaign 
have not yet been announced, they are expected to show a 
substantial improvement. 


The Poale Zion, the labor wing of the Zionist move- 
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ment, made vigorous efforts to transform a number of 
young American Jews into Halutzim, pioneers willing and 
able to perform useful work in Palestine. Connected with 
these efforts was a campaign for a Jewish army in Palestine. 
The underlying idea was that a part of the Halutzim who 
are undergoing training as aviators, airplane mechanics, 
radio operators, etc., would, if given an opportunity, join 
the projected Jewish army, and that after the war their 
technical knowledge would be usefully applied to the peace- 
ful upbuilding of the National Home. 

The Mizrachi, the Orthodox wing of Zionism, celebrated 
during the year the 30th anniversary of their existence. 
In addition to their regular Zionist activities, they gave 
much attention to the needs of the religious institutions 
in Palestine unfavorably affected by the collapse of Euro- 
pean Jewish communities. With the encouragement and 
cooperation of Chief Rabbi Isaac H. Herzog, during his 
visit to the United States, the Mizrachi organization con- 
ducted a special fund-raising drive for this purpose. 

In addition to these bodies, which are affiliated with the 
World Zionist Organization, the Revisionists, a faction of 
Zionists who in 1935 severed their connections with the 
Zionist parent body, were also active in pro-Palestine work. 
During the review period, this organization suffered a 
shattering blow through the death of its leader and founder, 
Vladimir Jabotinsky, a gifted writer and eloquent speaker, 
greatly respected even by his political opponents. In 
addition to conducting propaganda for a Jewish army, 
Revisionist activity in this country included the develop- 
ment of facilities for the training of young men for aviation 
and other technical pursuits in preparation for service in 
such an army. In this activity they were supported by the 
Friends of a Jewish Palestine, frequently designated in the 
Jewish press as a ‘‘front’”’ for the Revisionists. 

The fund-raising activities for Palestine were mainly 
conducted by the United Palestine Appeal (U. P. A.), which 
is one of the constituents of the United Jewish Appeal, 
along with the Joint Distribution Committee and the 
National Refugee Service. For the year 1940 the U. PHS 
share of the revenues of the U. J. A. was $2,900,000, out 
of a total of $12,450,000. The net income of the U. P. A. 
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was equally divided between the Palestine Foundation 
Fund (Keren Hayesod) and the Jewish National Fund, 
(Keren Kayemeth) the chief operating funds of the Jewish 
Agency in Palestine. 

At the end of 1940, after unsuccessful negotiations with 
the other participants in the United Jewish Appeal, the 
U. P. A. decided to conduct a separate campaign in 1941. 
This decision was motivated not only by the conviction 
that because of the war crisis Palestine needed larger funds 
than those likely to be realized from the continuation of 
the partnership with the Joint Distribution Committee and 
the National Refugee Service, but also by ideological rea- 
sons. It was contended that the financial tie-up between 
Palestine and other Jewish tasks tended to blur the picture 
of Palestine achievements and to restrict the scope of 
Zionist propaganda. 

The decision to disband the United Jewish Appeal, and 
launch an independent campaign for Palestine with the 
goal of $11,400,000, was endorsed at the conference of the 
U.P.A. on January 25-26 in Washington, D.C. This 
conference, attended by 1,500 delegates, an impressive 
number, was also a demonstration of the deep concern of 
American Jews for the fate of Palestine. The speeches of 
Paul McNutt, Federal Security Administrator, and Repre- 
sentative John W. McCormack (Dem., Mass.), were inter- 
preted as indicating the interest of enlightened non-Jews 
in Jewish progress in Palestine. 

After several weeks of independent campaigning, the 
UAP At and?thejJ. Ds Cy eundér strong pressure from 
leaders of local communities, composed their differences and 
agreed on the reconstitution of the United Jewish Appeal. 
According to their agreement (March, 1941), the U. P. A. 
is to receive $2,525,000 from the first $8,800,000 collected 
by the U. J. A., and any receipts above this minimum will 
be distributed among the three participating organizations 
by a joint Allotment Committee. ‘ 

In addition to funds gathered through the U.P. A., 
substantial sums for Palestine were raised by several inde- 
pendent Zionist bodies. We have already mentioned Ha- 
dassah, which raised over a million dollars for health work 
and Youth Aliyah. The National Labor Campaign for 
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Palestine, founded by the Poale Zion, raised $450,000 in 
1940-41, which was sent to the Histadruth, the Jewish 
labor federation of Palestine. Smaller funds, raised during 
the period for the Hebrew University, for the Technical 
School in Haifa, and for religious and charitable institu- 
tions, probably aggregated about $500,000. 

Besides general Palestine activities, a few special projects 
there were sponsored by American organizations. The 
B’nai B'rith, for example, announced that it would raise 
a fund of $100,000 to buy land for a colony to be estab- 
lished in honor of its president, Henry Monsky. Similar 
projects on a smaller scale are being sponsored by the Order 
Sons of Zion, by the Independent Order B’rith Abraham, 
and by the Jewish National Workers Alliance. 

It is estimated that the total collected by American Jew- 
ish bodies for Palestine during the period under review 
exceeded five million dollars, and that after deducting 
administrative expenses and the cost of domestic Zionist 
activities, about $4,000,000 were available for work in 
Palestine. 

Zionist activities on behalf of Jewish interests in Pales- 
tine were conducted chiefly by the Emergency Committee 
for Palestine, organized after the last Zionist Congress in 
Geneva (August, 1939). Comprising representatives of all 
Zionist groups, the Emergency Committee devoted most 
of its efforts to coping with the dangers which threatened 
Palestine Jewry because of the War and the British White 
Paper Policy. It had numerous conferences with leading 
officials of the State Department, as well as with British 
representatives in this country. Much of its attention was 
directed towards preventing the further implementation 
of the White Paper, which would virtually have meant 
Arab control over the administration of the country. An- 
other object of its efforts was the arming of the Jewish 
population of Palestine, strongly urged because of the 
present emergency in the East. After the S..S. Patria 
tragedy, when a ship with 1,771 refugees, doomed to depor- 
tation from Palestine, exploded in the harbor of Haifa, 
the Emergency Committee made vigorous efforts to prevent 
further deportations of “illegal” immigrants. 

Toward the end of the year many of the duties of the 
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Emergency Committee were taken over by the newly- 
created American Palestine Committee, composed of non- 
Jewish supporters of the Jewish Homeland. The new 
Committee, headed by Senator Robert F. Wagner and 
Senator Charles L. McNary, co-chairmen, found much 
encouragement and support among prominent leaders of 
American public opinion. A total of 71 Senators, 82 Repre- 
sentatives, 19 Governors, and three members of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet joined its ranks. 

During the review period, the United States was visited 
by prominent Jewish leaders who came to this country in 
connection with various phases of Palestine work. Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, the President of the Jewish Agency, 
arrived in New York in March, 1941, and stayed until 
the end of July. He spent considerable time in Washington, 
and visited a number of cities on behalf of the United 
Jewish Appeal. David Ben Gurion, the prominent labor 
leader who is chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
World Zionist Organization, came here in October, with 
the avowed purpose of enlisting the support of American 
Jewry for the idea of a Palestinian Jewish army as a part 
of the forces resisting Nazi aggression. Rabbi Isaac H. 
Herzog, the Chief Rabbi of Palestine, also spent several 
months in this country for the purpose of organizing a 
broader support for Palestine’s religious institutions. He 
is particularly interested in bringing to Palestine the famous 
Yeshiboth driven from Eastern Europe by war and perse- 
cution. 


Anti-Jewish Manifestations 


By NATHANIEL H. Goopricu* 


Characteristic of anti-Semitism from July, 1940 to June, 
1941 was the attempt to interpret national issues in terms 
of “Jewish influences” rather than in terms of American 
interests. In some quarters, discussion of America’s role 
in world affairs and the paramount question of American 
defense played into the hands of those promoting the 
Hitler program of division through confusion. In these 


*Member of the staff of the American Jewish Committee. 
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quarters any advocacy of defense measures, although en- 
tirely in line with the nation’s adopted policies, was labelled 
warmongering, and further tagged as ‘‘Jewish” to impute 
a special interest apart from that of the nation as a whole. 
These efforts to misguide public opinion were coupled with 
the Hitler technique of labelling all opponents of Nazism 
and Fascism as Jews regardless of their true identity. 

The adoption of this technique by some opponents of 
the government’s foreign policy proved a boon to American 
anti-Semitism. It helped it to graduate from the shabby, 
mucker type of anti-Semitism, typified by the followers 
of McWilliams and Coughlin. These cohorts were both 
favored and forced by events to flock to the standards of 
administration opponents, led by such spokesmen as Sen- 
ator Burton K. Wheeler and Charles A. Lindbergh, and 
therewith found some of the respectability they had long 
sought. 

Besides exploiting the controversy on American defense 
to further anti-Semitism, anti-Semites took advantage of 
the national election campaign of 1940 to spread their 
propaganda. President Roosevelt had become the object 
of hatred of every pro-Nazi and anti-Semite in the country. 
Although he had previously made his views public many 
times, he took occasion again to express them. On August 
4, 1940, in a statement made public by the Committee of 
Catholics for Human Rights, President Roosevelt said: 


Any selfish group which would discriminate against 
any of our fellow-citizens because of race or religion 
would thereby endanger the fundamental rights of all. 


Only by common recognition of the principles that 
all men are entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness can we attain the national unity which 
is essential to the maintenance of the democratic way 
of life and those cherished institutions which it fosters 
and encourages. 


The anti-Semites were also repudiated by the Repub- 
lican candidate for President, Wendell L. Willkie. In a 
statement for the July 6, 1940, issue of The Day, Jewish 
daily newspaper, Mr. Willkie said: 
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I consider anti-Semitism in America as a possible 
criminal movement, and every anti-Semite as a possible 
traitor to America. ...I have spoken on the radio 
and clearly asserted my position against race hatred, 
bigotry and Hitlerism. I did this long before I even 
thought of being a Presidential candidate. I did it 
solely because I wanted to express my protest against 
Hitlerism and against all fascistic persecution meth- 
ods. 


These forthright pronouncements by the leaders at- 
tempted to establish the campaign upon a high plane of 
decency. That did not, however, stop the irresponsible 
scurrility of some of their followers. The Coughlinites, the 
Bundists and their like continued their attempts to exploit 
anti-Jewish prejudice in their denunciations of the Roose- 
velt administration, despite Mr. Willkie’s courageous re- 
pudiation of their support. 


On August 27, 1940, at a press conference, Mr. Willkie 
said: 


I am not interested in the support of anybody who 
stands for any form of prejudice as to anyone’s race 
or religion, or is for the support of any foreign economic 
or political philosophy in this country. I don’t want 
Father Coughlin’s support. As a matter of fact, I 
repudiate his support. If his philosophy includes op- 
position to any race or religion, I cannot replace my 
own philosophy merely to gain his support. 


I don’t have to be President of the United States, 
but I have to keep my beliefs clear in order to live 
with myself. I am not enough interested in being 
President to compromise with my fundamental beliefs. 


When Mr. Willkie’s attention was then called to an 
attack made on him the preceding evening by Joseph E. 
McWilliams, anti-Semitic candidate for Congress in the 
Yorkville section of New York City, who had been publicly 


repudiated by Willkie at an earlier press conference, Mr. 
Willkie said: 
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I’m grateful for Mr. McWilliam’s denunciation of 
me. I never wanted his support, and he hasn’t mine. 
His philosophy is un-American, and against my own 
personal philosophy. I have no sympathy with him 
or anyone else who garners a following by pitting 
one race against another race. 


In answer to a question, Mr. Willkie said that his state- 
ment applied also to Father Edward F. Brophy, head of 
the Catholic Truth Society and an active supporter of the 
Christian Front, who had also been supporting him. 

While anti-Semites were thus thwarted in their efforts 
to make the presidential election a sounding board for 
their propaganda, they figured in numerous campaigns for 
other offices. Jacob Thorkelson, Congressman from Mon- 
tana, who polluted the Congressional Record with reprints 
of the most notorious products of the anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda mills, sought renomination but was defeated in the 
primaries. Congressman Martin Sweeney of Ohio, accused 
by the newspaper columnists, Drew Pearson and Robert 
S. Allen, of anti-Semitism on the selection of a Federal 
district judge and charged also with having been a spokes- 
man in Congress for Father Coughlin, was re-elected. 
During the year, Sweeney prosecuted a number of libel 
actions against Pearson and Allen based upon these 
charges, but lost them all. 

Kenneth A. Brown, a member of the Silver Shirts and 
candidate for Congress in Oregon was defeated in the 
primaries after having circulated a particularly vicious 
anti-Semitic campaign pamphlet. In California, three can- 
didly fascistic and anti-Semitic candidates for Congress, 
T. W. Hughes, Harold A. Sparling and James I. Butterfield 
were defeated. In New York, Joseph E. McWilliams ran 
in the Republican primaries for Congress in the Yorkville 
district, heavily populated in parts by Germans. After 
an overwhelming defeat, he attempted to run independently 
but his name was stricken from the ballot because his 
nominating petition did not contain a sufficient number of 
valid signatures. Louis B. Ward, Coughlin’s one-time edi- 
tor of Social Justice ran in the Michigan primaries for the 
Democratic nomination for United States Senator, but 
failed to receive the nomination. 
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Evidently, the calculation of these candidates and the 
elements they represented were grossly inaccurate; they 
had hoped that the bitterness of a national campaign 
would favor their efforts to stir up dissension and hatred. 
For a time after the campaign the situation appeared, 
externally at least, to be favorable. The great national 
leaders of both parties had done much to discredit intoler- 
ance and prejudice. The more conspicuously dangerous 
candidates had been repudiated by the voters along with 
anti-Semitism as a political vehicle. In New Jersey, Wil- 
helm Kunze and other German-American Bund leaders 
were arrested and charged with violating the law prohibit- 
ing the wearing of uniforms and the circulation of literature 
fomenting religious hatred. Subsequently they were con- 
victed and sentenced to from 12 to 14 months in prison 
and fined from $1,000 to $2,000. The New Jersey legis- 
lature revoked the charter of the German-American Bund in 
May, 1941. William Dudley Pelley, on November 28, 1940, 
announced the suspension of publication of his magazine 
Liberation. On April 14, 1941, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals directed that Pelley be returned to North 
Carolina to answer charges that his fascist activities had 
violated conditions under which a five year sentence for 
violation of the State Securities Sales Law had been -sus- 
pended. Another sign that anti-Semitism was losing ground 
was the fact that a number of fascist sheets went out of 
business. These included the weekly American Bulletin 
of John Gaede (alias Henry George Curtiss), mouthpiece 
of the McWilliams American Destiny Party; Sam D. 
Melson’s Jacksonville (Fla.) Herald Tribune; Robert E. Ed- 
mondson’s bulletins; and the Industrial Control Reports of 
James True. But Pelley began to publish Roll Call and 
Revelation from Indiana. 


The last outdoor meeting of McWilliams’ American 
Destiny Party was held in Yorkville on N ovember 2, 1940. 
The Christian Front was quiescent in New York, although 
it showed signs of activity in the section around Boston. 
In Chicago, a national ‘Christian Conference,’’ attended 
by many prominent fascists, opened on November 17, 1940; 
it was scheduled to last nine days. It folded up after two 
when the frightened delegates learned that U. S. Repre- 
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sentative Martin Dies, chairman of the Congressional 
Committee to investigate subversive activities, was in town. 

On September 20, 1940, Father Charles E. Coughlin 
announced that he would discontinue his broadcasts because 
of difficulty in obtaining radio time. Whatever the reason, 
Coughlin’s absence from the microphone undoubtedly 
greatly reduced hate propaganda in the presidential cam- 
paign, and the intensity of everyday anti-Jewish agitation. 
Long reiterated charges by Coughlin’s eastern spokesmen, 
Rev. Edward Lodge Curran and Rey. Edward F. Brophy, 
that Father Coughlin was banned from the air because 
of alleged Jewish pressure and control of the radio, were 
given the lie in the May 19, 1941, issue of Social Justice, 
Father Coughlin’s magazine, where it was revealed that 
Father Coughlin had been silenced by his ecclesiastical 
superiors. At the same time, the circulation of Social 
Justice appeared to be dwindling. 

However, although manifestations of organized anti- 
Jewish agitation diminished, there was a reversion to 
efforts to bring the so-called Jewish question before public 
attention by publicistic methods which resulted, not un- 
naturally, in numerous magazine articles, debates and sym- 
posia. Some were friendly, and some, like the Albert Jay 
Nock series in the Atlantic Monthly, were patently hostile. 
But friendly or unfriendly, the net result was to bring 
Jews into the focus of the nation’s consciousness in much 
the manner desired by Hitler. 

Discussion of national issues in terms of national inter- 
ests was confused by allegations of allegedly paramount 
Jewish interests. The continuing impact of hostile propa- 
ganda had created an unwholesome consciousness of these 
falsehoods in the minds of many who had previously been 
unaware of their existence. Such verbal devices as “‘inter- 
national banker,” “‘oriental,”’ ‘‘minority,”’ and ‘‘those who 
control the press, radio and movies” which Coughlin had 
taken directly from the Goebbels propaganda bureau, had 
conditioned many to read sinister meanings into these seem- 
ingly innocuous words and phrases. A letter from George 
Deatherage, leader of Knights of the White Camelia, and 
the American Nationalist Confederation, defunct fascist 
organizations, to the head of Women United, a group 
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devoted ostensibly to the cause of peace, illustrated the 
purpose behind the use of such phrases. The letter, which 
was not intended for publication, read in part as follows: 
“The leading elements among these international gold- 
loving and anti-Christian forces happen to be the leading 
Jew financiers... Your literature does not need to state 
the word Jew. All you have to do to place the blame where 
people can understand it is to accuse the international 
banker. The masses have now been educated to under- 
stand what this means...” 


During the remainder of Thorkelson’s term as a “lame 
duck’? member of Congress, he filled the Congressional 
Record, under the privilege of extending his remarks, with 
Nazi propaganda, including attacks upon ‘‘the Jews.” 
Much of this stuff was subsequently circulated throughout 
the country under his Congressional frank at a great 
expense to the government. An offensive booklet called 
“War! War! War!” which charged ‘‘Jewish interests’? with 
responsibility for the war was distributed by Thorkelson 
to his fellow-congressmen. Other books, like ‘‘Octopus”’ 
and Newton Jenkins’ “I’ve Got the Remedy,” appeared. 

The Senate Campaign Investigating Committee under 
the chairmanship of Senator Guy M. Gillette announced 
among its findings that a strong strain of anti-Semitism 
had run through anonymous and even official campaign 
literature, although there was no evidence. that any of it 
was sponsored by responsible officials of either major party. 

After November, the turn of events abroad, the re- 
election of President Roosevelt, and the unselfish patriotism 
of Wendell Willkie gave increased impetus to the Aid-to- 
Britain sentiment. Along with the growth of this move- 
ment, Nazi propagandists began to attack the idea as a 
Jewish scheme to aid a Jewish nation (Britain) and to 
drag this country into war. The spectacle of Nazi and anti- 
Semitic elements seeking to take over the isolationist move- 
ment in the “interests of American security’? might have 
been ludicrous, were it not for the more serious implications 
in the maneuver. After several abortive ‘‘crack-pot’’ starts, 
isolationists finally rallied about the America First Com- 
mittee. This organization includes in its membership many 
loyal and unselfish persons who are actuated by a sincere 
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devotion to peace. But the Committee naturally attracted 
the support not only of sincere pacifists, but also of Bund- 
ists, pro-Nazis, Fascists and Christian Fronters. Some 
of its leaders, conspicuously Gen. Robert E. Wood and 
John T. Flynn, sought to repudiate the support of these 
trouble-making elements. At a meeting at Astoria, L. L., 
Mr. Flynn protested against having the invocation de- 
livered by Rev. Edward Lodge Curran, a conspicuous 
Coughlin supporter; and at a large rally in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, Mr. Flynn denounced Joe 
McWilliams from the platform and sought to have him 
ejected. On the other hand, The America First Bulletin, 
official publication of the New York chapter of the organ- 
ization, in its issue of July 12, 1941, spoke of “‘numerous 
groups which fight for America’s entry into the war — 
foreign and racial groups which have special and just 
grievances against Hitler’? and editorialized against “a 
powerful group — the most powerful of all — the refugee 
Germans and their fellow racial and religious brethren, 
who would protest ...against any peace in Europe that 
does not include the invasion of Germany.” To the America 
First Bulletin and other publications should be added 
Scribner’s Commentator, which has published many items 
having unmistakable anti-Semitic coloring, despite their 
guise as objective discussions of American foreign policy. 

Some of the more conspicuous leaders in the fight against 
the administration’s foreign policy were not above employ- 
ing Nazi phraseology and Nazi propaganda devices to 
achieve their ends. Colonel Lindbergh, whose magazine 
articles indicated a belief in racist theories, made this 
statement in a speech on April 23, 1941: 


We have been led toward war by a minority of 
our people. This minority has power. It has influence. 
It has a loud voice... That is why the America 
First Committee has been formed — to give voice to 
the people who have no newspaper, or newsreel, or 
radio station at their command... 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler, the most active and vocal 
of the isolationists, revealed that he, too, had been indoc- 
trinated with Nazi slogans and propaganda. In a radio 
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speech, in March, 1941, discussing the Lend-Lease Bill, 
he said: 


Now we find these same international bankers with 
their friends, the royal refugees, and with the Sassoons 
of the Orient and with the Rothschilds and Warburgs 


of Europe in another theme song... investments in 
India, Africa and Europe must be preserved. Save 
democracy... 


Senator Wheeler subsequently denied any intent to stir 
up intolerance, but, wittingly or unwittingly, his words 
gave aid and comfort to those who definitely have such 
purpose. 


In the same vein, Senator Rufus C. Holman of Oregon 
said on the floor of the Senate: 


I have always deplored Hitler’s ambitions as a 
conqueror. But he broke the control of these inter- 
nationalists over the common people of Germany. It 
would be a good idea if the control of the international 
bankers over the common people of England was 
broken, and good if it were broken over the wages 
and savings of the common people of the United 
States. 


The shift in emphasis is evident. The growing unpopular- 
ity of Nazism in America and the patriotic enthusiasm 
engendered by the national preparedness program have 
made the disreputable elements in the anti-Semitic move- 
ment, many of whom have criminal records, extremely 
cautious. With the declaration by the President of a 
national emergency, many of the rabble crawled into holes 
until it should be safe for them to emerge. 

But the propaganda of disunity and division is being 
spread here by seemingly respectable elements, knowingly 
or not, as it was in other countries that dared to stand up 
to the Nazis. Under the protection of Congressional im- 
munity, members of the Congress can dare to say things 
that their more timid cohorts fear to say, and are free 


to say things that investigation would readily prove to 
be untrue. 
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Thus on May 27, Congressman Lambertson of Missouri 
charged on the floor of the House that Dr. Leon Levy, 
president of radio station WCAU in Philadelphia, had 
denied time to Colonel Lindbergh, and that Samuel R. 
Rosenbaum, head of WFIL in the same city, had also 
denied him time. Lambertson’s remarks included state- 
ments that David Stern, publisher of the Philadelphia 
Record, was one of the sponsors of the meeting featuring 
Mayor LaGuardia, and that Moe Annenberg of the Phuila- 
delphia Inquirer, who is ‘‘serving time in jail, is one of the 
promoters of the war crowd in Philadelphia,” and ‘‘the 
two men who have helped to write the President’s speech 
tonight are Judge Rosenman and Editor Sulzburger.”’ 

It was divulged by Representative Leon Sacks on the 
floor of the House on June 22 that, in making these state- 
ments, Lambertson was giving utterance to charges which 
were not true. Indeed, Congressman Sacks pointed out 
that prior to having made the statement on May 27, 
Lambertson had been specifically advised on May 23 by 
Leon Levy in a telegram that WCAU had not received a 
request for time either from the America First Committee 
or from a representative of Lindbergh. In his telegram 
Mr. Levy added that “‘if and when such a request is made 
it will be given proper consideration.” This telegram was 
received by Lambertson and acknowledged by letter to 
Mr. Levy on May 24, yet three days later Lambertson 
made the statement on the floor of the House. Further- 
more, his charges in reference to Mr. Rosenbaum and 
Station WFIL were false, as he could have determined 
upon investigation, for WFIL was the station that did broad- 
cast the Lindbergh speech in Philadelphia, without charge. 

On June 4, 1941, Congressman Rankin of Missouri 
charged that the ‘‘Wall Street bankers and international 
Jews” were dragging the country into war. Representative 
M. Michael Edelstein hotly protested. At the conclusion 
of his speech, he left the floor of the House and died of a 
heart attack in the lobby. This episode focussed national 
attention upon the situation in Congress. Edelstein’s death 
has, perhaps, temporarily silenced these attacks, but it 
has also advertised the indoctrination of some Congressmen 
with anti-Semitic trends of thinking. 
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Thus the year 1940-41 has been a testimonial to Adolf 
Hitler’s boast that a lie, repeated frequently enough, will 
come to be accepted by some as truth. It saw in practice 
what Hitler told Hermann Rauschning: 


My Jews are a valuable hostage given to me by 
the democracies. Anti-Semitic propaganda in all coun- 
tries is an almost indispensable medium for the exten- 
sion of our political campaign. You will see how little 
time we shall need in order to upset the ideals and 
criteria of the whole world, simply and purely by 
attacking Judaism. 


If continued, the developments of the past year bode 
ill for American Jews and yield faint hope for the future 
safety of American democracy as a form of government and 
a way of life. The tragic circumstances of the death of 
Congressman Edelstein may have served to shock many 
out of their habits of loose thinking and intemperate 
utterances. But until there will be a clear and widespread 
recognition that anti-Semitism is first of all a Nazi device 
to confuse the discussion of issues vital to the future well- 
being of this country, it will continue its pernicious dis- 
ruptive activities. More is at stake than the security of 
the Jews in this country. Those who indulge in anti- 
Semitism are, consciously or not, playing the Nazi game, 
and their repudiation is the duty of every true patriot. 


Movements for Better Understanding 
By HANNA FRIEpD* 


Spurred by the vital need for the maintenance of a 
strong national unity in the face of the deepening world 
crisis, the efforts of established pro-democracy and inter- 
group goodwill organizations were greatly extended during 
the year. In addition, there arose on the American scene 
a number of new agencies dedicated to the task of further 
energizing the spirit of democracy. And, in rising chorus, 
the voices of national leaders in every sphere were raised 


*Member of the staff of the American Jewish Committee. 
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in behalf of better understanding among men of all faiths 
and classes. 

At the same time, as the physical defense program got 
under way, government officials and others faced, and 
made plans for dealing with, the problem of racial and 
religious discrimination in defense industries. Forward- 
looking individuals studied the related questions of the 
preservation of civil liberties now, and the possibilities of 
an upswing of prejudice and intolerance after the present 
war. From many quarters came the urgent plea that the 
United States plan now to lead the world in the establish- 
ment of a true ‘‘new order” based on brotherhood, under- 
standing and justice for all men. Freedom of worship was 
among the first planks in every program for post-war 
reconstruction. 

The year was also marked by a growing recognition of 
the Nazi technique of ‘‘divide and conquer” aimed, as one 
distinguished writer put it, at the destruction of ‘“‘the 
system of goodwill which is the ultimate ideal of social 
democracy.” As nation after nation came under Nazi 
domination in Europe, examples — and warnings — multi- 
plied. Realization grew among increasing numbers of the 
American people that the calculated encouragement and 
use of religious and racial prejudices by the totalitarian 
forces is the entering wedge for the eventual disintegration 
of the entire American system. 

These sentiments and activities were widely publicized 
through the press, the radio, the motion pictures and 
other outlets for the expression of public opinion. And, as 
the dangers involved in prejudice and disunity grew ever 
more apparent, these media were spontaneously extended 
to become not only reporters but leaders of the movement 
toward true national unity. In print and picture and 
sound, they sought to educate and to prepare the men and 
women of the nation for every future assault on that 
peaceful cooperation of all groups, which is the bulwark of 
our national life. 

An appropriate symbol for all these efforts would be a 
two-edged sword aimed at totalitarianism: the intelligent 
prevention of division in American ranks on the basis of 
differences in origin or creed, and the active promotion of 
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a vigorous spirit of national unity rooted in a healthy 
morale. 

Once more, in declaring a state of national emergency, 
President Roosevelt voiced the convictions of many of his 
fellow-countrymen when, in one of many similar warnings, 
he said: 

“It is no mere coincidence that all the arguments put 
forward by these enemies of democracy — all their attempts 
to confuse and divide our people and to destroy public 
confidence in government . . . — all of these are but echoes 
of the words that have been poured out from the Axis 
bureaus of propaganda. Those same words have been 
used before in other countries — to scare them, to divide 
them, to soften them up. Invariably, those same words 
have formed the advance guard of physical attack...” 

His sentiments were reflected in the words of Wendell 
Willkie, who early recognized the perils of intolerance. 
Mr. Willkie said in November, 1940: 

~AILL of us — all..of us — are brothers: Catholic and 
Protestant, Jew and Gentile, Negro and white; Irish, 
Italian, German, Swedish, Polish — all, all —as many 
origins as there are nations. 

“We are bound together by the living laws of man and 
the living word of God. These are the bonds of brother- 
hood, which we must strengthen if we would prevail. In 
brotherhood — in brotherhood alone — we shall become 
strong, we shall establish peace, and above all we shall 
remain free.”’ 

The response to these words came in many ways. It 
was evidenced in the increasing activities of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews — and in the formation 
of the Neighborhood Tolerance Committee in New York. 
It was shown in earnest resolutions by great Protestant 
denominational bodies — and by letters to the editors of 
local newspapers. It was demonstrated by community 
projects, poster contests, school and camp programs, 
radio broadcasts, discussion groups, “know your neighbor”? 
campaigns, educational tours, and the introduction of bills 
in Congress. Following are outstanding events and de- 
velopments during the year: 


In a summary of recent trends in interfaith activities, 
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written for the 1941 edition of the Yearbook of American 
Churches, the Reverend Dr. Robert A. Ashworth of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews said: ‘‘The 
last two years have been marked by a very definite in- 
crease of sympathetic interest on the part of all the three 
major religious groups in America in the fortunes and in 
the activities of the other two. More instances of coopera- 
tion, also, may be cited than ever before... a growing 
sense of fellowship on the part of all who believe in God, 
whatever their names or religious affiliations may be, and 
an increasing readiness to unite for the defense and ad- 
vancement of the religious principles they hold in common, 
and in the interest of the ends that are of common concern 
to them as American citizens.” 

The annual report of Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, director of 
the Conference, bears out these words. It records a widen- 
ing and deepening of all branches of the Conference’s 
work. Especially noteworthy are the increasing emphasis 
on work among students and educators, the launching of 
activities by and among women, the current campaign to 
enlist the interest and support of writers and authors, and 
the new manuals and other publications prepared or 
sponsored by the Conference. 

The school and college program serves more than 1,000 
colleges and the leaders of 3,160 public and parochial 
systems with publications. About 700 colleges and more 
than 4,000 secondary schools now participate in the Con- 
ference program. An interesting development was the 
establishment at Columbia University of the Earl Hall 
Society, a “continuing body for consultation and the co- 
ordination of the activities of the participating groups’’ on 
the campus which gave new impetus to the work of each 
group and brought support from alumni and students. 


Three women, Mrs. Edward C. Bailly, Mrs. Parker O. 
Griffith and Mrs. David M. Levy, were elected to the execu- 
tive committee of the board of trustees. Women workers, 
particularly in the New York area, were active in raising 
funds for the work of the Conference, in increasing member- 
ship, in promoting the observance of Brotherhood Week in 
the schools, in arranging educational tours to centers of 
worship, and in distributing publications. 
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“The enlistment of the writers of America to combat 
religious and racial misunderstanding and bigotry’’ was 
launched at a Juncheon in New York on January 22. An 
editorial by Henry Seidel Canby, written after the meeting 
and calling on writers to describe ‘‘what happens to minds 
diseased by prejudice — to a country that lets fanatics and 
the too human ignorant slash at arm or Jeg to stop a head- 
ache’? was widely used by the press. A series of similar 
luncheons for members of the various branches of writing 
is now being arranged for this fall. 

“Youth-Religion-Democracy” by Dr. Frank Kingdon 
and Dr. Benson Y. Landis, a manual for youth Round 
Tables, was published, and a general manual for local 
Round Tables will soon be released. Another handbook, 
especially designed for Round Tables in schools and colleges, 
is ‘Adventures in Understanding,” by Dr. Landis. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is the work, ‘‘The Religions of Democ- 
racy,’ (The Beliefs and Practices of Judaism; The Roman 
Catholic Religion in Creed and Life; Protestantism in 
Creed and Life) by Dr. Louis Finkelstein, Father J. Elliot 
Ross and Dr. William Adams Brown, respectively. Pub- 
lished under the sponsorship of the Conference, and re- 
ceived with acclaim by the press and the public, the book 
contains the most significant statements on social ideals 
and principles by the leaders of the three faiths. 

The question of national unity was taken up by the 
Conference in the Summer of 1940. In September, a na- 
tional unity campaign was begun under the leadership of 
Basil O’Connor with the release of a joint appeal signed by 
leaders of the three faiths. ‘‘The freedoms that we cherish 
in America,’’ the statement declared, ‘‘are threatened by 
enemies within as dangerous as are any of those without... 
We warn the American people against those who, under 
various guises, are promoting unfounded prejudice against 
any group or class.”’ 

Accepting the citation of the Conference for his contri- 
bution to the improvement of human relations in December, 
1940, Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, who had been 
one of the founders of the N. C. C. J., stated that ‘‘Liberty 
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cannot be conserved by majority rule unless the majority 
hold sacred basic individual rights regardless of race or 
creed.”’ 

Using as the theme ‘‘National Unity” and as the slogan 
“One Nation, Indivisible, with Liberty and Justice for All,” 
the eighth annual Brotherhood Week was observed in 
hundreds of communities from February 22 to 28. Schools, 
community groups, labor unions and the press joined with 
religious and ciyic leaders in making it a significant occasion. 
Among those who hailed it was Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of 
New York, now National Director of Civilian Defense, who 
said: ‘‘We in the United States recognize the right to differ 
in many of our convictions, as we differ in national origins. 
We ask that we forget our differences only when we face 
our common responsibilities as American citizens. In that 
realm we vie with one another only in our devotion to our 
country and the contribution we can make to its welfare. 
The need of this cooperative unity is set forth in the obser- 
vance of Brotherhood Week.”’ 

At the time this article is being written (July) the Con- 
ference is engaged in preparing for the fourth biennial 
Williamstown Institute of Human Relations, to be held 
at Williams College from August 24 to 29, next. The 
theme of the Institute will be ‘‘The World We Want To 
Live In,” and the addresses and discussions will be focussed 
on the formation of a workable plan for a social order 
based on justice and goodwill in human relationships. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that according to 
figures recently compiled, the third Institute, held in 1939, 
brought together the largest group of Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews ever to assemble for a common purpose in the 
history of the world. 

Added to the regular program of round tables, forums, 
seminars, goodwill pilgrimages and other activities of the 
Conference is an extension of the interfaith program into 
army camps. According to Dr. Clinchy, this work, carried 
on in cooperation with chaplains of the three faiths, is 
under way already, and further activities are being studied. 
Emphasis on goodwill in the labor world has stemmed 
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from St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other cities where round 
table luncheons are being held regularly for labor union 
officials and clergymen of various faiths. ‘‘One of the most 
hopeful new round tables’ was held on April 22, 1941, in 
Detroit where the local group sponsored an Amity Dinner 
at which, according to a local newspaper, 850 persons, 
“white, and black and yellow, Catholic and Protestant and 
Jew, industrialist and labor leader and banker and mer- 
chant, public officials, and schoolmen and many others of 
varied and often conflicting groups, rubbed elbows, broke 
bread together and got nicely acquainted.’’ 

The Council Against Intolerance in America continued 
its educational program of distribution of materials and 
conferences for classroom teachers to promote ‘Tolerance 
through Education” in key cities. The senior manual ‘‘An 
American Answer to Intolerance,”’ issued last year, went to 
35,000 individuals. A map, ‘‘America — A Nation of One 
People from Many Countries,”. published in September, 
1940, was distributed to 40,000 persons. More than 20,000 
copies of “We're All Americans,” designed for elementary 
schools and issued in April, 1941, have been sent out. 

A new handbook, “Calling All Americans,’’ prepared by 
the Council with the cooperation of heads of the Selective 
Service System and other government leaders, is now going 
to group leaders in military camps, to service organizations, 
and their centers in communities near the camps. This 
publication aims to combat divisive propaganda fomented 
in the camps by Nazi agents, by emphasizing ‘‘the great 
contributions made by the many national backgrounds who 
make up our training forces,’ by exposing “propaganda 
tricks used by the totalitarian governments and the anti- 
democratic forces here in the United States,’ and by pro- 
viding ‘‘effective ways to combat them,” according to the 
Council. 

Continuing activities in the field of education were also 
recorded by the Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
an organization devoted to the promotion of national unity 
by emphasis on the contributions of various cultural groups 
to American life. Working closely with educational organi- 
zations and directly with individual teachers, the Bureau 
has established important services in a number of areas. 
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One of the most interesting involved the writing and pro- 
duction of documentary plays on subjects of interest to the 
community, including the Bill of Rights, treatment of the 
Negro, and the variety of peoples who helped build the 
town. High school students in New York City and West- 
chester County, N.Y. have already taken part in this 
program, with outstanding results. 

Another active and effective agency in the field of inter- 
group relations is the Common Council for American Unity, 
formerly known as the Foreign Language Information Ser- 
vice. During the year, the Common Council extended the 
scope of its activities with a number of new pamphlets, 
including ‘‘This Crisis Is An Opportunity,” by Louis 
Adamic, and the Legislative News Letter analyzing bills 
introduced and pending in Washington relating to refugees 
and aliens. A quarterly, Common Ground, to which many 
noted writers contributed during the year, was launched 
in September, 1940, under the editorship of Louis Adamic, 
to the end that ‘‘we become intelligently aware of the 
ground Americans of various strains have in common; that 
we sink our tap roots deep into its rich and varied cultural 
past and attain national stability in place of emotional 
hysteria; that we reawaken the old American Dream, the 
dream which, in its powerful emphasis on the fundamental 
worth and dignity of every human being, can be a bond of 
unity no totalitarian attack can break.”’ 

A direct attack on anti-Semitism in Catholic circles, on 
a nation-wide basis, was inaugurated in September, 1940, 
by the Catholic Information Society of New York. During 
the first week of the campaign, 5,000 letters and folders were 
sent out, according to the Rev. Bonaventure Fitzgerald. 
These included a reprint from the Catholic World of the 
article, ‘‘The Sin of Anti-Semitism,’ by Thomas F. Doyle. 
In addition, the organization is also campaigning to induce 
large corporations in New York to distribute among em- 
ployes this and other publications against anti-Semitism. 

Having found the radio an effective channel for its pro- 
motion of wholesome inter-group relations, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America extended the 
scope of its script service, ‘‘A Plea for Better Understand- 
ng,’ to include some 500 leading churchwomen in all 
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parts of the country, who undertook during the year to 
speak up for better interfaith understanding, over their 
local radio stations. This number of participants was in 
addition to the 600 ministers who had formerly received 
fortnightly material for use in local radio programs. 

The day-by-day programs of individuals and groups 
interested in preserving national unity and in counteract- 
ing the divisive preachments of the agents of totalitarianism 
were augmented by the statements and resolutions of 
distinguished national organizations. Government officials 
and law-makers also demonstrated a keen awareness of the 
forces that sought to destroy understanding and fellowship 
among the American people. 

President Roosevelt sounded the keynote with a state- 
ment on January 7, 1941, about the “‘four essential human 
freedoms.” Delivering his annual message to the joint 
bodies of the Congress, the President said: ‘“The second is 
freedom of every person to worship God in his own way,” 
and further added that, ‘We know that enduring peace 
cannot be bought at the price of other peoples’ freedom.”’ 

Previously, on December 10, the nation had heard of an 
intensified program to combat anti-Semitism and to increase 
Christian-Jewish understanding, announced by the Home 
Missions Council and Council of Women for Home Missions 
of 24 Protestant denominations. And, from the Seminar 
Commission on Anti-Semitism and Refugees, holding a 
meeting on December 14, came a plea to every Christian 
church in every community to “‘create Christian attitudes 
toward the Jews’’ because anti-Semitism ‘‘is contrary to the 
teachings and spirit of Christ.”” The nation also heard, 
from the biennial meeting of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, at the same time, that, ‘‘As 
a pagan anti-Semitism grows in virulence around us, there 
is evidence of increasing understanding and fellowship be- 
tween Jews and Christians to whom religion is meaningful.” 
Again, in a message issued in connection with Race Rela- 
tions Sunday, held on February 9, the Federal Council 
called on Christians to ‘purge their hearts and minds” 
of anti-Semitism by cultivating fellowship and opposing 
discrimination. 


Shortly thereafter, the Catholic Courier, official weekly of 
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the Roman Catholic Diocese of Rochester, declared in an 
editorial that ‘‘one who loves Christ will love his brethren, 
whether they be Catholics, Protestants or Jews” and “Men 
who are of God can not in good conscience surrender to 
these invitations to hatred... anti-Catholic prejudice, 
anti-Protestant bigotry, and anti-Semitic hatred, are all in 
the same category.” Previously, the sixth annual confer- 
ence of the Catholic Interracial Council, on January 25, 
declared that racial and religious prejudices belong ‘“‘to 
the totalitarians and the dictators’ and ‘‘can have no 
place in our American democracy.” 

Other organizations which issued pronouncements urging 
better inter-group relations were the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the National Council of Women, 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Public awareness of the perils of inter-group strife was 
evidenced by increasing efforts to ban discrimination in 
employment, especially in defense industries. In New York 
State, Governor Lehman on April 21 signed the Mahoney 
bill prohibiting employment discrimination on the basis of 
race, color or creed in these industries. He had asked for 
such legislation in his annual message to the Legislature at 
the beginning of the year and, three weeks earlier, had 
invited a group of prominent citizens to work with the 
State Defense Council in wiping out this evil. On June 19, 
Industrial Commissioner Freda S. Miller, chairman of the 
Governor’s Committee on Discrimination in Employment 
reported that many firms were “relaxing employment spec- 
ifications based on race, religion and national origin.” 

On June 16, in a memorandum to the directors of the 
Office of Production Management, President Roosevelt 
placed ‘‘the full support” of his office behind the drive to 
combat racial and religious discrimination in employment 
in defense industries. The President said: “This situation 
is a matter of grave national importance, and immediate 
steps must be taken to deal with it effectively ... No 
nation combatting the increasing threat of totalitarianism 
can afford arbitrarily to exclude large segments of its popula- 
tion from its defense industries. Even more important is 
it for us to strengthen our unity and morale by refuting 
at home the very theories which we are fighting abroad.” 
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Meanwhile, in Washington, various bills were introduced 
prohibiting attacks on racial and religious groups. In 
February, 1941, Senator Guy M. Gillette of Iowa intro- 
duced two such bills: the first to investigate the sources 
of racial and religious propaganda and to ban from the 
mails all anonymous matter attacking racial and religious 
groups; and the second, banning the publication and dis- 
semination of, and use of the mails for, racial and religious 
attacks in the course of political campaigns. 

The question of the use of the mails for such inflam- 
matory propaganda was also brought frequently to the 
attention of the press and the public by Henry Hoke, 
publisher of The Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising. Mr. 
Hoke also composed “‘A Letter to Three Sons,” later widely 
reprinted, which combined an average American’s warning 
to his children on the dangers of subversive propaganda 
with a challenge to all young people to defend our demo- 
cratic liberties. 

Outstanding among the organizations launched during 
the year to help create a sound morale was the Council 
for Democracy. Headed initially by Raymond Gram 
Swing, and by C. D. Jackson, publisher of Life, who was 
later succeeded by Ernest Angell, lawyer and former 
regional administrator for New York of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and numbering among its spon- 
sors many of the nation’s leaders of thought and action, 
the Council has energetically striven to carry out its pur- 
pose of preserving ‘‘a political system and a way of life, 
self-government and human dignity.’’ A recent publication 
of the Council, ‘Defense on Main Street,” is a compre- 
hensive guide to democratic action by the average citizen 
and a vigorous reaffirmation of the democratic creed. Other 
noteworthy activities included a series of publications by 
the Council’s Committee on Correspondence, and a series 
of radio programs titled ‘Speaking of Liberty,” in which 
famous authors and journalists discussed issues facing 
democracy today. 

The Citizenship Educational Service, spokesman for 
twenty-four national organizations with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 30,000,000, similarly did valuable work in the 
pro-democratic field. ‘A Call to All Americans,” urging 
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Americans to maintain respect for the rights of others, to 
beware of the enemies of democracy, to stand by the lovers 
of freedom and to ‘‘keep our nation strong in valor and 
confident in freedom,” was distributed widely throughout 
the country, particularly among Boy Scout troops. ‘‘Foot- 
prints of the Trojan Horse,” an expose of totalitarian 
“divide and conquer’ methods, also received broad dis- 
tribution and was reprinted in many daily newspapers. 
The C. E.S. was active in promoting full observance of 
Bill of Rights Week in New York State, issuing a list of 
important suggestions for individuals and groups and co- 
operating with public authorities in arranging special fea- 
tures, 

Labor groups are currently working successfully in the 
pro-democratic field with the League for Human Rights, 
Freedom and Democracy, headed by Matthew Woll, vice 
president of the American Federation of Labor. ‘‘Who Is 
This Man?”’, a vivid and realistic description of those who 
are the conscious or unconscious enemies of democracy, 
issued late in 1940, was distributed in poster form to one- 
quarter of a million persons and in circular form to nearly 
a half-million men and women. 


These and other similar organizations carried on a con- 
tinuing program of education and inspiration during the 
year. In addition to the regular activities of such groups, 
there were a number of significant special programs and 
developments which indicated a real advance in public 
awareness of the vital need for national unity. 

During the Christmas holidays, the Jewish soldiers at 
Fort Dix, New Jersey, volunteered en masse to forego their 
Christmas furlough and assume all camp duties so that 
their Christian comrades could celebrate the holiday with 
their families. 

New Year’s Day, 1941 was signalized by a network 
radio broadcast by spokesmen of the three faiths together 
with the Chief of Chaplains of the United States Army 
in which the spiritual and moral unity of the nation’s 
armed forces was emphasized. 

The United Service Organizations for National Defense, 
Inc. brought together representatives of social, recreational 
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and welfare agencies of all faiths to provide adequate 
facilities for free-time activities of enlisted men and defense 
workers. A spirited fund-raising campaign in all parts of 
the country, headed by Thomas E. Dewey, of New York 
City, provided opportunities for cooperation and under- 
standing. 


Indiana University announced the gift of a non-denomi- 
national chapel by Dr. and Mrs. Frank O. Beck to foster 
fellowship among all the religious elements at the univer- 
sity. This type of endowment is not the first of its kind, 
for other men and women from time to time thus express 
their desire to build interfaith goodwill. 


In January, the Hillel Foundation of B’nai B’rith an- 
nounced the establishment of a $300 annual fellowship at 
the University of Illinois for the student “who exerts most 
leadership in the promotion of interfaith relations.’’ A 


similar award was announced in March for the University 
of Alabama. 


In Rochester, N.Y., a joint committee of Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews is sponsoring a novel plan to aid Euro- 
pean refugees to market handicrafts and other goods 
through an attractive shop. 


Some 150 Protestant, Catholic and Jewish clergymen 
from all parts of the country have joined together to form 
an Interfaith Committee for Aid to the Democracies, at 
the same time urging the President to “‘call a conference 
of the representatives of all democratic peoples to counsel 
together for the defense of our liberties and to set forth 


our common purpose to achieve a world in which free men 
can live.” 


These and other demonstrations of a growing desire in 
many quarters to foster unity and goodwill in all parts 
of the nation provided concrete evidences of the rise of a 
new spirit. Inspired in part by the terrible examples of 
disunited nations which crumbled under the Nazi onslaught 
since its beginning, and in part by the drive for complete 
national defense, these demonstrations gave encouraging 
evidence of continuous progress toward the goal of complete 
understanding among the different faiths. 
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PART II.) FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
I. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


By THEopor H. GAsTER* 


Let the sharp ball of fire be hurled at me; 
Let heaven be alive with lightning flash 
And scourge of angry winds; O let the earth 
Ail from her prime foundation tempest-tost! 
Crash forth, ye mighty breakers of the sea; 
Stars in your courses, clash and run together! 
Let the swift eddies of relentless Fate 
Sweep this poor body into darkest hell; 
Yet still shall life endure. 
Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 1045-1055. 


Great Britain 


British Jewry was mainly occupied during the past 
year with the twin problems of air raids and evacuation, 
both of which brought profound changes in its structure 
and complexion. Wholesale destruction on the one hand 
and the readjustment of life on the other confronted the 
community with a host of new problems and anxieties. 

It is the object of the following pages to offer a rounded 
picture of these developments. No attempt has been made 
to produce a day-by-day record. Indeed, in present circum- 
stances this would have been impossible, in view of the 
rigid censorship to which ail news from Britain is subjected. 
It is, for example, quite impossible, in most cases, to state 
the precise date on which a building was bombed, nor is it 
by any means a simple matter to identify in every instance 
the “well-known structure” or ‘prominent synagogue”’ of 
an Official dispatch. * 


Air Raids 
Lonpon’s Jewish quarter, where the policemen speak 


Yiddish and where East meets West in striking defiance of 
the well-worn proverb, is a sprawling jumble of mean 


*Editorial Secretary, Institute of Jewish Affairs of the American 
Jewish Congress. 
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sidestreets and alleys spreading, like rivulets from a giant 
stream, on either side of bustling Whitechapel and the 
seemingly interminable Mile End Road. Here, in the 
latter-day babel of Stepney and Bethnal Green, live half the 
Jews of the metropolis and here, in the combined squalor 
and magnificence of the ghetto, there has grown up, during 
the past fifty years, that strange cultural syncretism which 
marks the evolution of the immigrant masses who fled the 
pogroms of Russia and Poland in the ’80s and ’90s of last 
century. 

On the morning of September 7, 1940, a goodly part of 
this area lay in ruins. A fleet of German aircraft, sweeping 
in during the night, had marked it out, along with many 
less humble landmarks, as the target of its attacks. When 
dawn broke, entire blocks were seen to have been reduced 
to rubble, and there was scarcely a street which was not 
roped off for the clearance of debris and the extrication of 
the dead and wounded. A few days later, the Nazi press 
gleefully reported that the roads out of London were choked 
with the limousines of terrified Jews fleeing the havoc. 
This, however, was an exaggeration. What was really 
happening was that thousands of homeless and destitute 
were wandering aimlessly through the streets pushing 
handcarts and perambulators laden with their few salvaged 
belongings. 

The raid, which was but the prelude to further attacks 
(especially in December and the following April and May), 
served to point up once more the gross inadequacy of 
official provisions, for while air raid wardens, fire-fighters 
and rescue squads distinguished themselves by their heroic 
handling of the emergency, it became abundantly clear 
that Whitehall had no comprehensive plan for dealing with 
such situations or for succouring the victims of disaster. 
Tours of inspection conducted both by the Jewish Board 
of Deputies and by other competent bodies revealed that 
underground refuges in the East End were dangerously 
overcrowded and devoid, in most cases, of proper sanitary 
arrangements; while shortly after the blitz, the Chief Air 
Raid Officer of Stepney tendered his resignation in protest 
against the government’s stubborn refusal to provide 
deep shelters. Especially grave was the plight of those 
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bombed out of their homes, many being obliged, as the 
result of official muddle and confusion, to trudge for miles . 
in search of accommodation and sustenance. Moreover, a 
large number of the older generation faced an additional 
hardship in the fact that they were Yiddish-speaking im- 
migrants with insufficient command of English to seek or 
understand directions. Mr Basil Henriques, the energetic 
director of the East End’s leading Jewish settlement, re- 
ported that it was impossible to walk more than a few 
yards in the bombed areas without being confronted by 
some hapless refugee of this type. 

Nevertheless, if official quarters were negligent, un- 
official agencies strove manfully to bring relief, Jewish 
communal organizations taking a prominent part in these 
efforts. Thus, to mention but a few instances, the Brady 
Girls’ Club became a hotel for young women who had been 
bombed out, while the United Synagogue, in collaboration 
with the London County Council, established rest and feed- 
ing centers in several districts, and set up a special depart- 
ment of its Welfare Committee to assist Jewish victims of 
the raids. Similarly, the London Jewish Hospital, though 
itself damaged by enemy action, bravely kept its doors 
open, while the Jews’ Temporary Shelter, well-known 
refuge of immigrants which had closed down last year, was 
turned over to Stepney Borough Council as a haven for 
the homeless. 

Nor was it only the Jewish population of the East End 
that suffered in the aerial siege of London. Along with 
many of the city’s more famous monuments, the premises 
of Jewish institutions and synagogues were seriously af- 
fected. Especially deplorable was the total loss, in the 
September attacks, of the Mocatta Library and Museum, 
housed at University College, and of the Great Synagogue. 
The former, owned by the Jewish Historical Society, in- 
cluded the finest collection of Anglo-Jewish books and 
manuscripts in the world, while the latter, built in 1722, 
was regarded as the cathedral synagogue of the Ashkenazim 
in England. Other Jewish houses of worship which were 
destroyed were the Central Synagogue, about to celebrate 
its jubilee, and the independent Western Synagogue, rich 
in historical associations. Among buildings damaged, but 
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not demolished, in these and subsequent raids' were 10 
out of the 22 constituents of the United Synagogue, viz: — 
Borough, Brixton, Brondesbury, Dalston, East London, 
Hackney, Hampstead, New, New West End and North 
London. Bombs also fell on the following 7 affiliates of the 
Federation of Synagogues, all situated in the East End: — 
Bethnal Green Great, Commericial Road Great, Great 
Garden Street, Philpot Street, Sidney Street and Vine 
Court. Hits were also scored on a large number of com- 
munal institutions. Indeed, there were few of any impor- 
tance which escaped. Among the casualties were: — 


The Beth Din (Ecclesiastical Court), B’nai Brith 
hostel for refugee children, N.W., the Board of 
Guardians, the Jewish Chronicle, the Jewish Institute, 
the Jewish National Fund, the London Jewish Hos- 
pital, the Moses and Solomon Almshouses, the Samuel 
and Myer Home for Orphan Boys, the Sabbath 
Observance Bureau, the Spanish and Portuguese 
Congregational Almshouses (founded, 1703), the West 
Central Jewish Club, the West Central Jewish Lads’ 
Club, and Woburn House (communal center, housing 
the offices of the United Synagogue, the B’nai Brith, 
the eee of Deputies, the Jewish Memorial Council, 
EtG.) 


Even cemeteries were not spared, bombs falling, among 
others, on the ancient (disused) burial ground of the 
Sephardim, occupying a plot of land originally given to 
Marrano refugees by Oliver Cromwell. 

Provincial communities also suffered the effects of the 
Luftwaffe’s onslaughts. In Manchester (33,000 Jews), the 
Victoria Memorial Jewish Hospital was put out of action 
for two months, while an unidentified synagogue and some 
Jewish schools were also hit. In Sheffield (2,175 Jews), the 
Great Synagogue, erected in 1790, was demolished, while 
in Birmingham (6,000 Jews), although the Central Syna- 
gogue was saved from destruction by the prompt action of 
““fire-spotters,’”’ the Jewish Social Club and the offices of 


* The rigors of censorship make it impossible to determine the precise 
dates of the several attacks. 
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the Singers Hill Synagogue were damaged. In Hull, (2,000 
Jews), bombs fell on the Main Synagogue and on one other, 
unidentified, and an adjoining beth hamidrash. In the Ports- 
mouth area (600 Jews) a small synagogue was blasted, and 
in Liverpool (7,500 Jews) it was found necessary to dyna- 
mite a Jewish religious building which had become a dan- 
gerous structure. 

As in London, Jewish communal organizations in the 
provinces rose magnificently to the new emergency, despite 
the fact that the exodus of their own supporters on the one 
hand and the arrival, on the other, of evacuees from the 
metropolis were already taxing their resources to the ut- 
most. In most centers, relief committees were at once 
created and hostels opened in safe areas. Thus, the Glasgow 
community arranged for the evacuation of children to 
Skelmorlie and Castle Douglas, while the Leeds and District 
Jewish Children’s Convalescent Home was immediately 
turned over to evacuees. The latter community also 
organized a main relief center for the local homeless at 
Brandsby Lodge. Manchester set up an Inquiry Office to 
assist the destitute, while the Birmingham Jewish com- 
munal hall was reported, on January 3, 1941, to have been 
turned into a feeding center. At Liverpool, the Zionist 
Central Council converted its Zion House into a refuge for 
those bombed out, and in the Fylde and neighboring 
districts, which include Blackpool, Lytham St. Annes, 
Preston, Southport and Lancaster, an arrangement was 
made to pool resources in meeting the situation. 


Evacuation 


The intensity of the air raids in September and the 
following months stepped up the movement of evacuation 
from the bombed cities, especially from London. This 
created a host of new problems. On the one hand, syna- 
gogues and communal institutions in the abandoned areas 
now found themselves bereft of their normal sources of 
support, while on the other, small provincial centers, with 
but limited resources, were now confronted with the 
necessity of organizing synagogal, educational and dietary 
facilities for overwhelming numbers of evacuees, many of 
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whom arrived destitute and were therefore unable to make 
a contribution of their own. 

The extent to which communal services were impaired 
by these developments became apparent, during the course 
of the year, as the leading institutions issued their annual 
reports or came before the public with desperate appeals for 
assistance. Thus, in London, the Home for Aged Jews, 
obliged to draw upon its capital in order to meet the costs 
of evacuation, was threatened with the possibility of having 
to close its doors, while the Home of Rest — last refuge 
of the indigent dying —was respited only at the last 
moment by the generosity of a single well-wisher. Provincial 
synagogues especially were affected by the mass exodus. 
In Leeds (22,00 Jews), many of the smaller congregations, 
originally established by refugees from Russia and Poland 
in the ’80s and ’90s of last century, were faced with liquida- 
tion, while in Hull, the Old Hebrew Congregation (founded, 
1826) reported difficulty in balancing its budget, and in 
Southport, a community of 700 was reduced to the level 
of a struggling minyan. 

Especially serious was the plight of educational institu- 
tions, for the withdrawal of normal support now rendered 
them totally incapable of cooperating effectively in the 
new emergency. Thus, as early as August, 1940, the Talmud 
Torah Trust and the Jewish Religious Education Board, 
prime agencies for Jewish education in London, found 
themselves at the end of their resources, the latter body 
having even to consider the curtailment of pensions to 
retired teachers with over a quarter of a century of service. 

Nevertheless, communal bodies did what they. could to 
cope with the situation. The Joint Emergency Committee, 
set up shortly after the outbreak of war, arranged with the 
London County Council to have Jewish children evacuated 
from the metropolis in groups, so that a corporate life might 
be preserved and religious and educational facilities more 
easily organized. The Ort-Ose organization laid plans 
for the establishment of residential nurseries for infants 
throughout the country, opening the first such center in 
April, 1941 at Hemel Hempstead. The Order Achei B’rith 
and Shield of Abraham turned over its convalescent home 
at Shoyswell Manor, Etchingham, to the use of aged and 
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infirm evacuees, while at Exmouth (Devon) a hostel for 
adolescents was established by the Habonim youth move- 
ment. The United Synagogue, leading religious organiza- 
tion in London, loaned the services of one of its ministers 
to act as liaison officer with the Joint Emergency Committee 
and organize religious and educational life in the reception 
areas of the North West counties. The same body also 
devised a scheme whereby evacuees might enjoy its benefits 
under a system of group membership. 

These measures were supplemented also by the efforts 
of local communities. In most of the larger provincial 
centers emergency committees sprang up to supervise the 
evacuation from the city and to make arrangements for 
refugees who poured in from London and other borabed 
areas. 

Nevertheless, all of these efforts were but drops in the 
ocean. The plan devised by the United Synagogue failed 
to reach the majority of the evacuees, nor could it be of 
any great assistance to the large number of destitute 
persons unable to pay the required dues. Similarly, the 
scheme for evacuating Jewish children in groups failed of 
success, the disruption of family life producing more serious 
reactions than had been foreseen. Thus, of 10,000 children 
evacuated from London during the first ten months of the 
war, some 7,000 had trickled back by September, 1940. 
In the face of this situation, it became apparent that 
Jewish life in England could be saved only by a major 
effort based on a comprehensive and well-considered plan. 
Accordingly, in December, 1940, the Board of Deputies 
- took the initiative in this direction by launching an appeal 
for £54,000 (about $220,000) to provide essential services 
during the coming year. The plan included the religious 
education of 12,000 evacuated children, the provision of 
10 children’s hostels, 40 meeting places and kosher kitchens, 
and the supply of ministers and social workers in reception 
areas. The Board pointed out, in support of its appeal, that 
it was already supervising the education of 7,000 children 
in some 236 localities, that it was employing no less than 
250 teachers and that it had set up 18 welfare centers 
throughout the country. Nevertheless, the response was 
disappointing. Despite the fact that the total amount 
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could readily have been met at a cost of 2 cents per week 
by head of the entire Jewish population, by the end of May, 
1941 less than half the sum had been subscribed. It is 
difficult to say what was responsible for this apathy, but 
the fact that an appeal issued contemporaneously by the 
Jewish National Fund realized no less than £64,950 (about 
$260,000) within three months suggests, perhaps, that 
Jewish interest shifted, by the force of events, to the larger 
world scene, and that the prospect of securing a perma- 
nent future for oppressed Jewries in Palestine attracted 
greater support than the temporary alleviation of a local 
plight. 

Disturbed at the slow progress of the Deputies’ appeal 
and at the consequent threat to the Jewish life of the 
younger generation, leading educational authorities in the 
community convened a joint parley at Oxford, on February 
2, 1941, to devise new methods for securing the instruction 
of evacuated children and to discuss means of raising 
the necessary funds. The general sense of the conference 
was that the only hope lay in a system of communal taxa- 
tion, after the continental pattern. A ways and means 
committee was appointed to explore the practicability 
of the proposed scheme, but at the time of this writing 
no definite results have been achieved. 

If these major efforts failed of success, there were never- 
theless a number of encouraging signs that Anglo-Jewish 
life was not altogether on the decline. In several of the 
“evacu-areas” new communities grew up and flourished, 
while in others moribund congregations were revived by 
the newcomers. Prominent in this galvanizing movement 
was the case of Oxford, the bulk of whose Jewish population 
had previously consisted of under-graduates resident 
during term-time, but which now became the seat of a 
thriving community and the virtual capital of ‘‘English 
Jewry-in-Exile,”’ thus regaining something of the status 
which it had held in pre-Expulsion times. Another of the 
ancient centers which sprang into new life was High Wy- 
combe, while a similar development was noted also in the 
university town of Cambridge, and at Aylesbury, North- 
ampton, Buxton, Letchworth, Windsor, Maidenhead, 
Reading, Stevenage, Torquay and Rhyl (Wales), as well as 
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in many other places.t At Bedford, a special youth syna- 
gogue was established, and during the Feast of Tabernacles 
the first swccah to be seen in the city for over 600 years was 
erected by evacuee children. Tokens such as these provided, 
perhaps, the single ray of sunlight in a lowering sky. 


Religious Life 


The upheaval of the war and the constant preoccupation 
of men and women with the issues of life and death pro- 
duced a certain stirring of the religious impulse. Spiritual 
leaders of all denominations sought to give expression and 
direction to this feeling by issuing a recall to the churches. 
A similar movement on the Jewish side was inaugurated 
by the United Synagogue at a London conference on July 
25, 1940, when Chief Rabbi Joseph H. Hertz, launching 
the campaign, described English-speaking Jewry as at pres- 
ent constituting ‘‘the mind, memory and heart”’ of Israel. 

The tenacity with which religious observances were 
maintained, even under the trying conditions created by 
the air raids, was strikingly in evidence during the season 
of the high festivals in October. Nothing deterred by the 
havoc wrought to local synagogues, London rabbis and 
laymen promptly organized services in underground 
shelters. Thus, large congregations were said to have 
attended Yom Kippur devotions in the basement of Dickins 
and Jones’ department store in Regent Street. It was found 
necessary, however, to modify the traditional order of 
things in certain cases. Atonement services, for instance, 
were rigorously curtailed. Children and elderly persons 
were advised by the Chief Rabbi to keep away from the 
synagogues in order to avoid added difficulties in the event 
of a raid, and the devotions ended without the traditional 
blowing of the shofer, since they were obliged to conclude 
before the evening’s blackout and thus before the legal 
termination of the fast. At Passover time, the ecclesiastical 


: Cambridge has normally 60 Jews in a population of 76,000; North- 
ampton has 74 in a population of 96,300, and Reading 100 in a popula- 
tion of 100,000. At Letchworth, there was a small synagogue and 
Talmud Torah; at Buxton there was only an informal minyan, and at 
Torquay the congregation met in a local hotel. The other places men- 


tioned had little, if any, organized Jewish life. 
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authorities compromised with the emergency by allowing 
the consumption of certain canned products normally 
forbidden, while the government came to the aid of the 
observant by accommodating the rationing regulations to 
the needs of the occasion. 


Anti-Jewish Manifestations 


Common emergency and common peril knit together 
many elements previously remote, or even estranged, from 
one another. As London and provincial crowds herded 
together nightly in the densely packed shelters, and as men 
and women of all classes and races shared the hazards and 
dangers of the defense services, old-time prejudices and 
phobias swiftly disappeared and a new spirit of comradeship 
began to assert itself. Former Jew-baiters, compelled to 
admiration at the heroism and efficiency of Jewish fire- 
fighters, spotters, ambulance-men and shelter marshals, 
found it impossible to continue in the old groove. The few 
who did so soon discovered that the public mind was no 
longer receptive to their efforts. People who were being dug 
out of ruins by Jewish volunteers, succored by Jewish com- 
munal organizations or sharing rooftop vigils with Jewish 
comrades found the allegations of anti-Semites refuted 
before their eyes. Moreover, the increasing evidence from 
abroad, especially from France, that anti-Semitism was 
none too seldom a concomitant of political betrayal and 
fifth column activity had duly impressed itself upon the 
thought of the average Briton, while the wholesale deten- 
tion, in July, 1940, of Sir Oswald Mosley’s fascist minions 
and others of the same order had served to purge the hust- 
ings of Jew-baiting slogans and the atmosphere of a noxious 
poison. 


Nevertheless, anti-Jewish agitation continued on a small 
scale throughout the period under review. In August, 1940, 
it was reported that an anti-war pamphlet written by 
Mosley, and featuring the usual diatribes against ‘‘crook 
politicians and Jew financiers’ was still being distributed 
through the mails to addresses apparently selected at ran- 
dom from the telephone directory while, in September and 
October, following the blitz raids on London, fascists at- 
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tempted to exploit the emergency by charging Jews with 
causing congestion in the subway shelters, and by spreading 
the scare, naively supported by the presence of Jewish refu- 
gees from the East End, that ‘‘bombs follow Jews.” Efforts 
were made by these elements to bar Jews from an under- 
ground refuge in the Whitechapel area and to stir up senti- 
ment against them at the Morningside Crescent and Warren 
Street ‘‘tube’’ shelters,— stations which lie on the direct 
route to the largely Jewish quarters of Stoke Newington 
and Stamford Hill. Most of these efforts, however, proved 
abortive, thanks not only to public feeling, but also to the 
prompt action of air raid marshals and voluntary shelter 
committees. The same thing happened also in Manchester 
(33,000 Jews), where the ravages of Field Marshal Goering’s 
air arm were followed by intensified campaigns on the part 
of local anti-Semites who defaced walls in the Blackley and 
Ardwick sections with scurrilous slogans. It was observed, 
significantly enough, that a great deal of this activity 
emanated from old-time fascists recently released from 
internment, and when this continued unabated as late as 
February, 1941, the Jewish Chronicle pertinently pointed 
out (Feb. 7) that Home Office policy might wel! demand 
their re-arrest, it being the government’s view that inter- 
group incitement impeded the necessary unity of the war 
effort. 

The scant success which attended the efforts of domestic 
anti-Semites did not prevent the launching of a similar 
campaign from an unexpected and particularly shameful 
quarter. A Polish weekly, which commenced publication 
in London on August 4, 1940, under the title of Jestem 
Polakiem (1 am a Pole), and which professed to speak on 
behalf of the exiled Polish National Democrats, indulged 
in a series of vituperative attacks upon the Jews. Three 
weeks later, it was learned that the Board of Deputies had 
intervened with the British Government concerning its 
circulation, and on Nov. 21 the Polish-Government-in-Exile 
officially requested its suspension, withdrawing recognition 
when this was refused. Lacking this support, the paper fell 
upon bad times and announced, on February 9, 1941, that 
it would cease publication in its present form and yield 
place to a more moderate organ. A week later, however, to 
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the consternation of official circles, it re-appeared under the 
original editorship and with the same anti-Jewish policy. 
Attacks upon Jewish fellow-internees by Polish National 
Democrats had also been reported, at a previous date, from 
the Norwood detention center. A fuller discussion of the 
attitude of the Polish-Government-in-Exile, is given in 
the section on Poland, below. 


Concern was likewise felt in Jewish and democratic circles 
by the publication in London, during April, 1941, of a new 
German emigre daily, entitled Die Zeitung (The News- 
paper), for although not overtly anti-Semitic, this journal 
contained in one of its early issues an article by Ernst 
Johannsen, once counsel for the Nazi chief, Roehm, who, 
in 1932, had defended anti-Semitism in Germany on the 
strange grounds that ‘‘when cultured men... go so far as 
to describe the Nazis as a party of homosexuals, the Jews 
should not be surprised if simple men attribute to every 
Jew the basest motives.” 


A case of anti-Semitism from a somewhat higher quarter 
occured in a Commons debate on December 5, 1940 when, 
retorting to a personal jibe hurled at her by Emanuel Shin- 
well, Laborite member for Seaham, Lady Nancy Astor, of 
Cliveden fame, tartly observed: ‘““Nobody knows where 
your family comes from. Why don’t they send you back 
to Poland?” 


Toward Interfaith Amity 


As an agreeable counterpart to anti-Semitic tendencies, 
there were, during the course of the year, several notable 
manifestations of interfaith amity, more truly reflecting the 
general mood and temper of the public. Thus, it was re- 
ported on November 24, 1940 that joint religious services, 
conducted by a Methodist and a Jewish minister, were 
being held regularly in a London suburban shelter, while 
ten days later came the news that the Jewish owners of a 
large furniture display room in the Kensington section of 
the capital had placed it at the disposal, for daily and Sun- 
day services, of a Catholic congregation bombed out of its 
church. Commenting on the latter gesture, the Catholic 
newspaper Umiverse remarked significantly that ‘Jewish 
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munificence is being exercised not for the first time in 
London’s history in favor of the Catholic community.” 
A similar spirit of interdenominational goodwill inspired the 
officers of the Brixton synagogue, itself damaged, to pro- 
vide regular accomodation in the adjoining hall to a local 
Unitarian congregation whose church had been bombed, 
while at Cardiff (Wales), the Jewish Institute was thrown 
open to all on a non-sectarian basis. 

These acts on the part of Jewish bodies were reciprocated 
in full measure by the Christian community. It was iearned, 
for instance, in December, 1940, that when the Liberal 
Jewish synagogue was damaged in the raids, accomodation 
was immediately offered by the Middlesex Cricket Club 
which owns the famous Lords grounds opposite the bombed 
building. Similarly, at Stokenchurch, near High Wycombe, 
Jewish New Year services were held in the church schools, 
at the invitation of the local pastor while, at Birmingham, 
Jewish child evacuees were housed in the Christadelphian 
Ecclesia and, at Maidenhead, the arrival of large numbers of 
Jews from the metropolis inspired the formation of a local 
interfaith Friendship Committee. Nor should mention be 
omitted of the noble work performed on behalf of Jewish 
interned refugees by the Society of Friends. Indeed, it was 
felt throughout the year that along with the breakdown of 
ancient prejudices there was emerging the positive achieve- 
ment of closer rapprochement and better understanding 
between the various denominations. 


War Effort 


The contribution of Jews to the war effort, both on the 
home front and with the forces abroad, continued to be 
wholehearted and significant. It was revealed on March 14, 
1941 by Dayan M. Gollop, Senior Jewish Chaplain, that 
the number of Jews serving in the army ran into tens of 
thousands, the exact figure being withheld for official 
reasons, while the gallantry of Jews in the civilian defense 
organizations earned continuous admiration throughout 
the year. 

The heroism of Jewish officers in the epic withdrawal 
from Dunkirk was recognized in the award of the Distin- 
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guished Service Cross to Lieutenant Martin H. B. Solomon, 
and of the Military Cross to Captain J. Reynolds, while 
the courage and skill of Lieut. Raphael de Sola, a well- 
known member of the Sephardic community, in piloting 
a small craft across the English Channel in the same 
perilous evacuation, was rewarded by his subsequent 
appointment to command of a vessel in the Royal Navy.* 

Several Jews were decorated for gallant service with the 
R. A. F., the Distinguished Flying Cross being awarded to 
Pilot Officer Marcus Kramer, of London, and the Distin- 
guished Flying Medal to Sergeant Observer Bernard 
Bardega and Sergeant Michael Max Wiseman of London 
and Sergeant Mark Alfred Niman of Manchester. The 
Military Cross went to Second Lieutenant Viscount 
Erleigh, a son of the late Lord Reading, and the Military 
Medal to Leslie Ginsberg who distinguished himself for 
gallantry in the Middle East. 

On the home front, the coveted George Cross, supreme 
civilian decoration, was awarded to two Jews in the persons 
of Harold Reginald Newgass (reported, March 14, 1941) 
and Raymond Lewin (reported, May 16, 1941), while 
Sector Warden Joseph Levy of Hampstead, London, re- 
ceived the British Empire Medal for bravery in extricating 
injured persons from a collapsing building. Other Jews also 
wete decorated for conspicuous courage in air raid duty, 
and it was learned on Nov. 5, 1940 that five Jewish A. R. P. 
wardens in the London area had lost their lives while man- 
ning their posts during the September and October attacks.? 

Refugees released from internment also contributed 
actively to the war effort. It was reported on January 31, 
1941 that some 4,200 of them (not all Jews) had joined the 
Pioneer Corps. 

_ Efforts, sponsored especially by Zionist circles, to organ- 
ize a separate Jewish army were consistently discouraged 
by the government. Thus, when the suggestion was mooted 
in Commons during a debate on the Armed Forces Bill, 
on August 21, 1940, the official reply by War Under- 
secretary Sir Edward Grigg was that since Jews do not 


"Lieut. de Sola is believed to be the only Jew occupying such a 
position. 
* See also list of Appointments, Honors and Elections, post. 
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possess a military system, those desiring to play a part in 
the war must needs do so in some other military organiza- 
tion. Nor did the government abandon this point of view 
in the face of intensified appeals by Dr. Chaim Weizmann 
and other Jewish leaders, as well as by liberal sections of the 
British press. Although it was reported, on November 17, 
1940, that important negotiations on the subject were 
taking place between Prime Minister Churchill and the 
Zionist spokesmen, nothing definite transpired, and the 
suspicion was entertained in many quarters that the gov- 
ernment was reluctant to furnish Jews with a possible 
means of backing specific claims after the war. 

There was another way also in which Jews participated 
in the national effort, several communal bodies loaning 
money to the government free of interest. Among such 
contributions may be mentioned those of the Order Achei 
B’rith (reported, August 30, 1940), the Workers Circle 
(Aug. 2), the Teesdale Street Synagogue, London (Aug. 2), 
the Hull Hebrew Congregation and a Jewish provident 
society in Manchester (Sept. 6). 


Refugees 


The situation of Jewish refugees continued to be acute, 
despite progressive alleviation during the course of the 
year. In the panic following the invasion of France, orders 
had been given, on May 16, 1940, for the detention of all 
male aliens between the ages of 16 and 60 who belonged 
to the ‘“‘B”’ class, that is, persons permitted restricted 
freedom, and eleven days later women also were arrested, 
while on June 10 the age limit for men was raised to 70. 
Persons in the ‘“‘C”’ category of “friendly” and unrestricted 
foreigners were also rounded up. The results of these 
measures, inspired mainly by hysteria in military circles, 
became apparent on July 7 when it was announced in 
Commons that no less than 21,000 aliens had been interned. 
This was followed, on August 14, by the further announce- 
ment that some 9,120, believed potentially dangerous, had 
been deported overseas. Meanwhile, however, a storm 
of protest arose, as it became clear to the public that many 
of those detained were avowed anti-Nazis and men of 
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distinction anxious and able to assist in the war effort. 
In searing letters to the press, prominent personalities in 
the national life, including Viscount Cecil, Sir Norman 
Angell and H. G. Wells, scored the shortsightedness and 
brutality of the official policy, sharply criticizing the logic of 
a government which professed to be defending human 
liberty, yet at the same time treated with such harshness 
the victims of oppression. 


In the face of this opposition, the government was 
obliged to modify its policy toward refugees, and a White 
Paper of July 31 prescribed 18 categories upon which 
release from internment might be claimed and exempted. 
Even these concessions, however, did not allay the popu- 
lar indignation. On August 22, following further protests, 
the government was obliged to reduce the age limit to 
65 and to order the review of all internees belonging to 
the “B”’ category. Yet still the public clamored for radi- 
cal revision of the entire system, particularly when it was 
learned on October 10 that under the amended regula- 
tions only 4,600 persons had thus far been freed. Accord- 
ingly, on October 21 an order was issued providing for the 
release of professional men whose credentials were approved 
by committees drawn from representatives of the Royal 
Academy, the PEN Club and similar bodies, as well as of 
students endorsed by the chancellors or principals of uni- 
versities and of all persons resident in the country for 20 
years and whose loyalty could be attested. It was an- 
nounced, also, on the same day, that many of the intern- 
ment camps in which unsatisfactory conditions had led to 
public outcry, were to be closed, 85% of the internees being 
transferred to the Isle of Man. Nevertheless, public pres- 
sure continued and on November 26 further changes were 
introduced, all well-known anti-Nazis and aliens long resi- 
dent in Great Britain being entitled to release. Still, how- 
ever, the public was not satisfied, nor was its angry mood 
greatly tempered by the announcement, on January 22, 
1941, that with all the concessions, 7,000 men and 3,000 
women still remained in the camps, besides some 6,000 sent 
abroad. Conditions in several centers, especially that at 
Huyton, near Liverpool, where ‘Nazis and Ashke-nazis”’ 
were indiscriminately herded together, also aroused popular 
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reaction. On March 7, 1941, the government finally closed 
the Huyton camp, sending the Nazis to Scotland and the 
others to the Isle of Man. As of April 16, 1941, some 13,500 
internees had been released. The extent to which these 
releases benefited the British war effort was evidenced in 
the tribute paid in Commons, on March 27, to the contri- 
bution of refugee scientists, the speaker being none other 
than the Parliamentary Secretary of Aircraft Production. 
A similar statement was made in the Lords on April 2 by 
Lord Hankey. 

On the other hand, while the government pursued an 
avowedly narrow policy in the matter of internment, it 
showed an appreciation of the increased difficulties of the 
refugee situation under wartime conditions by doubling 
its monthly grants to the Central Committee for Refugees, 
an allocation of £375,000 until March, 1941 being made on 
October 25. The previous amount was £27,000 per month. 


The Dominions 


Wartime difficulties of communication curtailed and de- 
layed receipt of news from the Dominions and other out- 
lying portions of the British Commonwealth. 


Canada* 


Dispatches from Canada were concerned mainly with the 
contribution of Jews to the war effort and with problems 
arising from the internment of aliens deported from Britain. 

It was revealed on November 18, 1940 that a considerable 
number of Canadian Jews were currently serving with the 
army. The oustanding Canadian Jewish war hero is the late 
Flying Officer William Henry Nelson of Montreal, who was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross for his exploits at 
Stavager and Sylt in the Norwegian campaign. He was 
lost in May, 1941 in a bombing expedition over Germany. 
A number of other young Canadian Jews have lost their 


*With the assistance of Samuel H. Abramson, Executive Secretary, 
Canadian Jewish Congress, Central Division, Toronto, Ontario. 
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lives in active service on both the Western and Eastern 
fronts. 

On the civilian front Jewish cooperation was no less signifi- 
cant. Thus, to cite but a few examples, a report of October 
1 disclosed that $250,000, or one-fourth of the total amount 
subscribed, had been donated to the National Research 
Council for War Inventions, by Samuel Bronfman, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Jewish Congress, while a week later 
it was announced by the national Hadassah that a hospital 
for British troops in the Middle East had been established 
under its auspices at Nahalal, Palestine, and a thirty-bed 
ward endowed in an institution in England. 

Although Canadian Jewry has contributed generously to 
all patriotic appeals and taken active part in all drives and 
campaigns, it was felt that the Canadian Jewish com- 
munity, through its representative organization, the Cana- 
dian Jewish Congress, should undertake some specifically 
Jewish contribution to the national war effort. As a result 
the Canadian Jewish Congress launched a national program 
for the furnishing of messes and recreation rooms in the 
Canadian army with the approval of the Department of 
National Defense. Since the inauguration of this program 
most of the units of the Canadian army have been supplied 
with recreational furniture and equipment. This program 
has contributed greatly to the comfort and morale of the 
troops, and has been given high praise by the military 
authorities. In addition, the National Council of Jewish 
Women has erected and stocked a library at Camp Borden 
and has been helpful to the war effort in other directions. 

The Canadian Jewish Congress is recognized by the 
Canadian government as the official Jewish auxiliary war 
service agency. A large part of the Jewish war effort is 
stimulated and co-ordinated by this organization, which is 
compiling a War Diary to record the contributions of 
Canadian Jewry to the national war effort. Rabbi S., 
Gershon Levi of Montreal, was appointed first Jewish 
chaplain to the Canadian armed forces early in 1941, to 
meet the needs of the growing number of Jews in Canada’s 
armies. Up to that time Jewish services at the various 
military camps had been arranged by the War Efforts Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Jewish Congress, which looks after 
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the welfare of the Jewish soldiers and sailors. With the 
appointment of Captain Levi, weliare work among Jewish 
soldiers took on broader aspects and the whole program was 
enlarged. 

Resolutions pledging maximum support to the Allied 
cause were adopted on August 20, 1940 by the second an- 
nual convention of the Mizrachi Organization; on October 
26, 1940 by the Canadian Jewish Congress, at a regional 
conference in Toronto; and on January 19, 1941 at the 
annual gathering of Canadian Zionists, held in Montreal. 
The Zionists also requested greater assurances to the Jew- 
ish national cause in a post-war settlement. 

The internment situation has undergone a radical change. 
After lengthy negotiations by the United Jewish Refugee 
and War Relief Agencies, the status of all internees was 
changed from that of prisoner of war to that of refugees. 
Military discipline was removed, welfare officers were 
appointed, enlarged educational facilities were provided 
and visitors were allowed. A large group of internees re- 
turned to England in June, 1941, to join the Pioneer Corps 
and enter war industries. Arrangements were made for the 
release of young men under 21 years of age as students in 
Canada, and qualified craftsmen were permitted to enter 
war industries. These arrangements were carried out grad- 
ually as sponsors and employment were found. 


Although the influx of refugees decreased during the year 
owing to war conditions and the shortage of transportation, 
a number of refugees entered the country, a large part of 
whom settled on farms. In addition a considerable number 
of British war guests, mothers and children, entered Canada. 
These are cared for by the United Jewish Refugee and War 


Relief Agencies. 


Union of South Africa 


From South Africa came news of staunch Jewish support 
of the war effort. Lists compiled by the South African 
Jewish Board of Deputies revealed, on January 1, 1941, 
that 7,000 Jews were currently serving with the colours, 
and that although Jews constitute but 4.75% of the South 
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African white population, they had furnished between 9.0% 
and 10.0% of the total enlistment. The figures for indi- 
vidual cities, made public during 1940, were likewise im- 
pressive. Thus, in Durban, where the Jewish percentage 
is only 0.13%, Jews accounted for 8.0% of the volunteers, 
and in Capetown, where they constitute 6.4% of the popu- 
lation, they supplied some 9.0% of the recruits. In Johan- 
nesburg, a survey of 392 Jewish firms revealed that 53.3% 
of eligible employees had joined the army. Tribute was 
paid to the ready response of Jews in a message addressed 
by Premier Jan C. Smuts, on May 22, 1941, to the South 
African Zionist Conference. ‘In the years following the 
War,” he said significantly, “it will be remembered that 
the Jews neither failed nor faltered in supporting the 
Allies.”’ 

A number of Jews were appointed to important positions 
with the forces. Colonel F. B. Adler was named Director 
of Artillery Training; Colonel S. C. Hart was made Second 
in Command of the 6th Light Infantry Brigade, and Colo- 
nel D. Howich became Medical Inspector for Recruits. 

South African Jews also figured among those decorated 
for gallantry on the Western Front. Among those who 
received the Distinguished Flying Cross for service with the 
R.A.F. were Sergeant Chaplin, and Flying Officer Brian 
van Mentz of Johannesburg, while the Distinguished Flying 
Medal was awarded to Sergeant Jocelyn Friendly. 

On the civilian front also Jews distinguished themselves 
by their unstinted support of the war effort. Thus, to 
mention but two instances, it was reported on July 18, 
1940 that £10,000 (about $45,000) had been donated to the 
National War Fund by the firm of Landau Brothers, noted 
philanthropists, of Johannesburg, while a week later it was 
learned that Durban’s small Jewish community of 1,291 
souls, had raised £14,000 (about $63,000) toward the same 
enterprise. 

Despite this evidence of Jewish loyalty, however, anti- 
British elements, in their efforts to make the war unpopular, 
agitated against Jews, on the alleged ground that they had 
fomented the war. This agitation was not without effect. 
Jew-baiting posters, distributed mainly by the Nationalist 
Party, made their appearance, in July, 1940, at Pretoria, 
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and two months later the synagogue and Talmud Torah 
at Paarl, Cape Colony, were defaced by swastikas and the 
windows of Jewish-owned stores smashed at Bethlehem, 
Orange Free State. Similar outrages were perpetrated also 
at Krugersdorp, where the Nazi symbol was painted on 
Jewish tombstones and, at Vredefort, where business prem- 
ises of Jews were likewise disfigured. Nor was the agita- 
tion confined to such crude excesses. Anti-Semitic obser- 
vations were a feature of the speeches delivered by Messrs. 
J. F. T. Naude, J. G. Strydom and E. H. Louwe, — all 
of them notorious Jew-baiters, — during the Parliamentary 
debate on peace at the beginning of September, 1940, while 
the last-named introduced the same note in public addresses 
throughout the country. Economic discrimination was also 
attempted, the Ossewa Brandwag group at Paleisheuwel 
adopting a resolution, in October, forbidding its members to 
trade with Jews. On December 30, 1940, Jews were barred, 
at a Transvaal Congress, from the Hevenigde (Reunited 
Nationalist Party). 

On the other hand, anti-Semitism lost two of its principal 
exponents in the internment (reported, June 13, 1940) of 
the notorious H. H. Beamish, and in the death, in an auto- 
mobile accident on December 20, of General Marie Maritz, 
organizer of the fascist Afrikaner Volk Party. 

There were several interesting developments in Jewish 
communal life. Chief Rabbi Judah L. Landau announced, 
in August, 1940, his inability to continue in the active 
pursuit of his duties. In December, a joint appeal for funds 
was launched by the Jewish Board of Deputies and the 
Zionist Federation, the former body undertaking to use its 
share of the receipts for the relief of dependents of Jewish 
volunteers. A month later, it was announced that a central 
archive of South African Jewry was to be organized under 
the auspices of a revived Jewish Historical Society. Socio- 
logical surveys, it was learned, had already been conducted 
in the Cape Province by Messrs. Dwolatzsky and Ovedoff, 
members of the Board of Deputies, and these were to be 
continued in other areas of the Union. 








From Northern Rhodesia came the intriguing report, on 
January 27, 1941, that a central organization for the scat- 
tered Jewish communities in the Copperbelt towns was to 
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be formed with the cooperation of the Board of Deputies. 
The nucleus of the organization is at present constituted 
by the five centers of N’Kana, N’Dola, Mufilira, Luanshya 
and N’Changa. In the whole of Northern Rhodesia there 
are, however, only 426 Jews in a total population of 
1,367,000. 


Australia 


There was little news from Australia. Such dispatches 
as came in told mostly of internment conditions of deported 
refugees. Complaints were launched by the Agudah organi- 
zation, on November 12, that Nazis and anti-Nazis were 
being herded together in the camps, and in February, 1941 
the government announced that Major Layton, a Home 
Office expert, would be despatched to Australia to inves- 
tigate the situation. A week later, however, the effect of 
this announcement was largely destroyed by a report that 
deportees aboard the S. S. Dunera had been unscrupulously 
robbed by members of the crew. 


Local efforts to relieve the plight of internees included 
provision by the University of Sydney of recognition, for 
matriculation purposes, of a school organized for young 
persons in one of the camps, and the organization, in 
another, of a popular university for students between 14 
and 17 years of age. On March 6, 1941, the government 
ordered the release of all internees holding visas for the 
United States. 


Australian Jewry’s participation in the war effort in- 
cluded the presentation by the Sydney Community (11,000 
Jews), on December 6, 1940, of an Anzac Buffet and Sir 
John Monash Recreation Hut for the use of the troops. 
Some 350,000 free meals were reported to have been served 
there during the first week of its operation. 


Of especial interest was the report, on March 13, 1941, 
that, during a London interview with Sir Robert Waley 
Cohen, President of the United Synagogue and prominent 
communal leader, Federal Prime Minister Robert G. Men- 
zies had endorsed the plan of the Freeland League to 
develop a tract in the Kimberley area for Jewish settlement. 
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By MartTHa JELENKO* 


“Unoccupied”’ France 


The collapse of France on June 12, 1940, as swift as it 
was unexpected, will long remain an unsurpassed example 
of national tragedy and a bitter memory for French Jewry. 
This classical country of liberalism, whose historic Revolu- 
tion ushered in a day of deliverance for the oppressed and 
which, in 1791, was the first European country to grant 
political, civil, and religious equality to all inhabitants, 
thus introducing an era of emancipation in other lands, has 
discarded her traditional motto of ‘Liberté, Egalité, Fra- 
ternité.”’ 

The political system of the Third Republic, established 
in 1870, was liquidated and with it, at least temporarily, 
its postulates of enlightenment. Since the publication of 
the terms of the armistice with Germany, it has become 
clear that besides the clauses which were made public, there 
were additional terms which remained secret until they 
were disclosed by overt acts of the Pétain régime. It is 
probable that among these unpublished provisions was an 
understanding that the Jews of France were to be reduced 
to the same inferior status as that which was already the 
lot of their brethren in Germany, Austria, Bohemia-Mora- 
via, and Nazi Poland. Apparently, this form of ‘‘collab- 
oration” with Germany was not entirely distasteful to the 
new masters of “unoccupied” France, for it was not very 
long before, by a series of legislative measures, French 
Jewry, numbering approximately 250,000 souls, as well as 
320,000 Jews in the French Colonial Empire (Morocco, 
150,000; Algeria, 110,000; Tunisia, 60,000) were relegated to 
an inferior status. Indeed, this eagerness to demonstrate will- 
ingness to ‘‘collaborate”’ with the enemy in an area involv- 
ing a defenseless minority whose patriotism had never been 
justly impugned, reached a climax on October 18, 1940, 
when for the first time in the modern history of France, 
the Pétain Government placed on the statute book of the 


*Member of the staff of the American Jewish Committee. 
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country two decrees, marking the legal introduction of 
racism in France. 

The signal for an intensive attack upon Jews was given 
on August 26, when the Council of Ministers repealed the 
law of April 21, 1939, forbidding press attacks against 
people because of their race or religion. This law, decreed 
by the Daladier Government, was designed principally to 
prevent attacks on Jews by a number of Rightist publica- 
tions. And two days later, the government decreed full 
amnesty to all persons convicted under the racial defama- 
tion law. Immediately, the French press began editorial 
attacks on Jews. Declaring that manifestations of a ‘“‘spon- 
taneous expression of popular indignation” against Jews 
had taken place in several places, including Nice, Cannes, 
Marseille, Toulouse and Lyons, the newspaper Le Mémo- 
rial, published under State control at St. Etienne, stated 
that the press ‘“‘must have liberty to denounce the nefarious 
action of Jews.’’ It demanded that “‘all those who represent 
peril for the nation must be placed in a position where they 
cannot harm the State.’’ Before the war, it charged, Jews 
“invaded” all walks of French life and agitated for a “holy 
war against anti-Semitic Germany... Now that defeat 
has stricken us, the anger of the French people ‘is rising 
against Israel.’ The motives for the abrogation of the 
law were more disingenuously described by the new French 
Ambassador, Gaston Henri-Haye, upon his arrival in the 
United States on September 6, 1940. He averred that the 
law was cancelled because it gave special privileges to Jews, 
and now every group was on the same level. 

The drive for the elimination of French Jewry from 
public life reached a peak on October 18, 1940, when the 
Journal Officiel published the ‘‘Statute for Israelites,” de- 
signed to ‘‘re-group French forces of long hereditary and 
fixed characteristics.’’ According to the official commen- 
tary, the law endeavors ‘‘to prevent the Jews from assum- 
ing certain social functions of authority, management and 
formation of intelligence, experience having proved . .. that 
Jews exercise these with individualistic tendency up to 
a point of anarchy.” Therefore, Jews are absolutely pro- 
hibited, without reservations of any kind, to be directors 
or editors of any newspapers, reviews, news agencies or 
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periodicals, with the exception of strictly scientific publica- 
tions. Nothing is said in the law concerning the book 
publishing business, in which French Jews have been par- 
ticularly successful. 

This complete ban also applies to the posts of directors, 
scenario writers and administrators of all enterprises en- 
gaged in the motion picture or radio industries. 

Access to all public offices except those in the higher 
brackets, will be open to Jews who fought in the World 
War or who were cited for bravery in the 1939-40 conflict. 
Exempt are also Jews with Legion of Honor decorations 
-_received for military reasons and those who wear the 
Military Medal. Jewish civil servants affected by the law 
will have two months from the time of promulgation of 
the law to resign their posts. 

The law defines as a Jew any person with three Jewish 
grandparents, or persons with two Jewish grandparents, 
if they are married to Jews. About 500,000 part-Jewish 
citizens will not be affected. 

Drastic as this law is, it still falls short of Nazi Germany’s 
Nuremberg Laws. Jews will retain their citizenship and 
will not be reduced to mere ‘“‘subjects.’’ It does not deprive 
them of their suffrage, nor close the liberal professions 
entirely to them. 

A hint of the possible introduction of ghettos is con- 
tained in a second statute promulgated at the same time. 
According to this decree, foreign Jews are liable at any 
time to be interned in special concentration camps by 
decision of the prefect of the department in which they 
reside. The organization and administration of these camps 
is entrusted to a committee of three state officials under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Interior. Foreign Jews may 
be assigned “forced residence” by the prefect at any time. 

The anti-Jewish legislation was defended by Foreign 
Minister Paul Baudoin in an interview with American 
newspapermen in Vichy, the Herald Tribune reported on 
October 23. His government, he stated, had handled the 
Jewish question ‘‘not as a race problem but as a problem 
of national security,’ and France had been forced to remove 
Jews from posts of command and from the teaching pro- 
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fession because they formed ‘“‘a spiritual community distinct 
from the community of France.”’ 

The law of October 18, 1940, was extended on November 
3, banning all Jews without exception from the permanent 
French army and from the Sfireté Nationale, the State 
Police Corps. 

As a preliminary to the tightening of the enforcement of 
the anti-Jewish decrees, the establishment of a special 
General Commissariat for Jewish Affairs was decided upon 
by the Cabinet on March 8. Three weeks later, on March 
29, the government appointed’ Xavier Vallat, a lawyer 
and member of the extreme Right in the old Parliament, as 
Commissioner General, assigned with the application of 
the existing laws and decrees, as well as with drafting and 
proposing to the Cabinet new legislation. His duties, ac- 
cording to the text of the law, also include ‘‘fixing the 
date of liquidation of Jewish property in cases where such 
liquidation is prescribed by law,”’ and appointing receivers 
and controlling their activities. 

Vallat, the man entrusted with the fate of the Jews, is 
an anti-Semite of old standing and notorious since the 
days of the first Blum government in 1936, when, on 
June 6 of that year, in a diatribe before the Chamber of 
Deputies, he attacked the Popular Front leader because of 
his Jewish origin. 

Further discriminations against Jews are contained in a 
law promulgated on June 14, 1941, which is applicable not 
only in France, but throughout the Empire, including 
territories under mandate. It replaces previous legislation 
which, compared with it, were marked by a measure of 
liberalism. Vallat, who spent much time in Paris for the 
purpose of studying the laws regarding Jews in all parts 
of the ‘‘New Europe,” declared that he had drafted this 
law “for the solution of the Jewish problem.” 

Under this decree, most professions are barred to all 
Jews, including all public offices and many private ones, — 
all liberal, commercial or industrial professions, banking, 
stockbroking, advertising agencies, real estate or money- 
lending, every branch of newspaper work, from publisher 
to small-town correspondent except scientific and religious 
journals — every branch of cinema and theatrical indus- 
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tries and radio, except actors and announcers. The ratio of 
Jewish physicians and lawyers permitted to practice is fixed 
at 2% of the total, with preference given to war veterans. 
A numerus clausus at the institutes of higher learning is 
also established. The number of Jewish students admitted 
in each school year must not exceed 3% of the total of 
non-Jewish students matriculated. Vallat declared that 
exemptions would be granted only to orphans and widows 
of Jewish war dead, persons decorated with the Legion 
of Honor or those otherwise decorated for bravery, and 
students of high scholastic standing. Neither does the 
law apply to children of Jewish families who have been 
in France for five generations and have rendered special 
service to the nation, thus having “proved their attachment 
to France.” 

A comparison of the new statute with the previous law 
of October 18, 1940, which it annuls, shows that the prin- 
cipal difference is in the list of professions barred to Jews. 
The old law, for instance, made no mention of ‘‘commercial 
professions’’ — a category capable of very wide interpreta- 
tion — nor of banking, advertising, real estate and the 
like. This law, however, bars Jews from acquiring buildings 
and business firms, and bans them from “professions based 
on ideas and speculations which, dishonestly carried out, 
would permit a rapid increase of fortunes.’’ Heavy penalties 
are set for violations of the new statutes. 

The new measure has yet to be completed by decrees 
and ordinances, regulating a number of details regarding 
the ‘‘conditions of application.’”’ In order to implement all 
these sweeping decrees, the Cabinet, on June 15, ordered 
a census of all foreign and native Jews, requiring them to 
register not later than July 12 and to make a written 
declaration of their ‘‘race,”’ religion, family connections, 
professions and possessions, including cash. Failure to 
register will be punished by imprisonment, fine or commit- 
ment to a concentration camp. 

The execution of this decree resulted in mass dismissals 
which were especially harmful to the field of higher scientific 
research. Therefore, the government appointed a special 
committee to discover Jewish officials with “outstanding 
merits” to be exempted from discharge under this law, it 
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was reported on December 26. This measure became neces- 
sary because the Jews affected were reluctant to make 
voluntary applications in which they would be required to 
stress their own merits. 

One of the first distinguished men to whom exemption 
from the law was offered, was the world famous philosopher 
and 1927 Nobel prize winner for literature, Henri Bergson, 
who, however, on December 8 — shortly before his death 
on January 4 — declined exemption and resigned his honor- 
ary chair at the Collége de France, the highest French 
research institution. Others who did accept were: General 
Darius Bloch, chief of the armament and technical research 
section of the General Staff, exempted by special decree 
issued on December 13; Commander Pierre Salomon Isaac 
Brisac, described by authorities as ‘‘one of the best French 
officers,”’ whose specialty is chemical warfare, exempted by 
decree of January 5, 1941 upon intervention of War Min- | 
ister, General Charles Huntzinger; Jacques Rueff (decree of © 
January 24), vice-governor of the Bank of France who had 
rendered distinguished services to French political economy 
and, in addition, had an exceptionally fine record as soldier 
in the World War; Professor Paul Lévy (decree of March14) 
of the Ecole Politechnique and the National School of — 
Mines, who had received two awards from the Academy of | 
Science for his mathematical works; and Raymond Berr 
(decree of April 19), mining engineer who had rendered 
outstanding services in the field of agricultural chemistry, 
especially in connection with artificial fertilizer. | 


Economic Destruction 


The legal abolition of equality was accompanied by | 
rapidly developing plans for the swift seizure of everything | 
of value possessed by Jews. On the pretext that they fled | 
abroad at the time of France’s collapse, the entire movable | 
and immovable property of fourteen prominent Jews was | 
confiscated by a decree of September 8, 1940. They were 
Barons Edouard, Robert, Henri, Philippe, and Senator 
Maurice de Rothschild (the latter’s art collection alone 
was valued at 350,000,000 francs, or about $10,000,000 at 
pre-war rates); David Weill, philanthropist and art patron; 
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Deputy Edouard Jonas, art dealer and antiquarian; Mau- 
rice and Leon Stern, bankers; Elie J. Bois, former editorial 
writer of the newspaper Le Petit Parisien; Louis Dreyfus, 
former senator; Louis Rosengart, producer of France’s 
“baby Ford’’ automobiles; M. Levitan, the country’s big- 
gest manufacturer of furniture and radios; and M. Solenski, 
the country’s biggest hat-maker. It was estimated that 
the confiscations yielded some 825,000,000 francs (about 
$19,640,000). 

Meanwhile it was decided to place a number of adminis- 
trators in charge of Jewish-owned factories and enterprises, 
an act which was tantamount to ‘“‘Aryanization.’”’ The 
latest list of 256 such enterprises, published in the Journal 
Officiel on May 15, 1941, discloses that a total of 2,560 
enterprises have been expropriated. 

In a desire to purge all professions of ‘‘unworthy ele- 
ments” even if they are “Frenchmen of ancient stock,” 
as decided by the Council of Ministers on September 12, 
1940, and particularly as a result of the anti-Jewish stat- 
ute, 77 Jewish officials were dismissed on December 18 
from the Ministry of Justice. Among them were 11 public 
prosecutors, 28 judges, 4 coroners, 30 justices of the peace, 
2 colonial judges and 2 other members of the legal staff. 
However, significant for the real attitude of the French 
people on the one hand, and for the obvious merit of those 
discharged on the other, is the fact that sixteen of these 
men were appointed honorary officials the day following 
their dismissal. In general, however, the elimination of 
Jews from French public life went on undiminished. Thus, 
in December, more than 250 Jews were barred from practic- 
ing law, and about 1,500 were discharged from the educa- 
tional system; on January 27, 1941, the Ministry of Com- 
munications dismissed 149 Jewish employes, and 85 high 
officials in the Treasury Department experienced the same 
fate on April 8. In addition to the aforementioned, 28 
Jewish judges and attorneys-general were retired on March 
19 when Minister of Justice Joseph Barthelemy started a 
far-reaching shake-up of the French judiciary. On May 16, 
it was announced that licenses to practice in France had 
been withdrawn from all but 200 of the first 1,000 foreign 
physicians and druggists whose cases thus far had been 
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examined by a special technical commission; more than 
3,000 additional cases were still to be examined. The 200 
who were permitted to continue to practice were those 
able to show fulfillment of military obligations or con- 
tributions to ‘‘the renown of French science,’ in accordance 
with a decree issued on August 19, 1940, whereunder all 
aliens, except scientific celebrities and war veterans, were 
barred from practicing as physicians, dentists, and phar- 
macists in France and her colonies. 


Expatriation 


The protection of French citizenship, previously accorded 
to all the aliens who had joined the army, was formally 
withdrawn on July 14, 1940. The first group of 500 natu- 
ralized citizens, of whom 223 were Jews, were deprived of 
citizenship by decision of the Commission for Revision of 
Naturalization, according to an official communiqué on 
November 4, which added that those who had good grounds 
for acquiring French citizenship need not worry about 
revision of naturalization. The announcement character- 
ized those on the list as persons who had brought over their 
customs from the ghettos of Central Europe or had changed 
their nationality three or four times, or owed their natural- 
ization to ‘“‘special favor.’’ It further asserted that the 
“racial temperament”’ of these people was so un-French 
that they could not be integrated. 

Unless their citizenship is restored upon appeal, which 
is possible under the law, all those affected become state- 
less, with all the consequences of such status, including 
liability to internment in camps if they are considered 
“‘a burden to the national economy.”’ 


Prosecutions 


Following the capitulation to Germany, several political 
leaders were placed under ‘‘administrative detention,” by 
order of the Ministry of the Interior. Among them were 
Georges Mandel, a convert to the Catholic faith, once 
rated as one of the strongest men in France because of his 
control of the State police when Interior Minister; Léon 
Blum, the former Premier and leader of the Popular Front; 
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Abraham Schrameck, former Governor of Madagascar; and 
Jean Zay, Radical Socialist Deputy and former National 
Education Minister. These men are among those charged 
with a share of the responsibility for the events leading up 
to France’s entry into the war and the subsequent disaster. 
The trial against all of those imprisoned is still pending, 
except in the case of Zay, who was sentenced on October 
6 to permanent exile and degradation. A military court 
found him guilty of desertion in the presence of the enemy, 
although the defense maintained he had gone to Morocco 
with other French leaders under official instruction. 


Meanwhile some of the internees were released by order 
of the government. Among them were the following Jews: 
Paul-Louis Weiller, former head of the Gnome-et-Rhone 
airplane motor works; Marcel Bloch, foremost airplane 
construction expert; Jules Moch, Socialist leader and former 
Secretary-General of the Blum Cabinet; Salomon Grum- 
bach, well-known Socialist deputy. Dr. Julius Brutzkus, 
70-year-old head of the world Ose, Jewish health protection 
society; Solomon Dyk, noted agricultural expert who vis- 
ited Madagascar three years ago as member of a Polish 
Government survey commission; and Israel Coralnik, gen- 
eral secretary of the World Ort Union, Jewish vocational 
retraining society, were also released after a short detention, 
together with other social workers. 


Opposition to Nazi Anti-Semitism 


It was almost unanimously assumed that the nascent 
French Fascism had emerged from a synthesis of external 
forces and internal tendencies. In the light of the previous 
records of the personnel of the new regime, this explanation 
would seem entirely plausible. Vichy, however, is in no 
sense the source of the new totalitarianism. Nevertheless, 
it is quite certain that if the German threat and pressure 
were removed from France, the Pétain Government could 
not stand. For the spirit in which France has accepted 
her new government has been one of tragic necessity. 

In October, 1940, the Swiss Basler Nachrichten reported 
that the anti-Jewish laws had been greeted with distaste 
by the French people generally, who regard it as contrary 
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to the spirit of the Constitution. The whole French press, 
it declared, showed its disgust by refraining from comment, 
the only exception being the anti-Semitic Action Francaise, 
which demanded even stronger measures. Moreover, the 
pro-Fascist policy of Laval and the anti-Jewish legislation 
produced intense indignation in French labor circles. At 
a secret Socialist conference, held early in November at 
a point not disclosed, which was attended by 85 represent- 
atives from both occupied and “unoccupied” France, 
strong resolutions were adopted condemning the Vichy 
policy and the arrest of Léon Blum and other labor leaders. 
It was also decided to make every effort to continue the 
activities of the French Socialist Party. The resolutions 
were secretly spread among the workers who showed every 
inclination to answer the call of their leaders to build up 
a strong organization in opposition to the puppet govern- 
ment. ‘ 

Noteworthy was the first press comment on the Jewish 
statute in October, 1940, just ten days prior to its promul- 
gation, by Colonel Francois de la Rocque, Rightist leader, 
in the newspaper Le Petit Journal. He scored complaints 
against the alleged “invasion” of certain professions by 
Jews and demanded that “fully assimilated’? Jews be not 
treated with discrimination since they belong to ‘“‘one big 
family of citizens.’’ While expressing approval of the re- 
cently ordered naturalization revision, de la Rocque added 
that only those who violated French laws and. traditions 
should lose their citizenship. 

Also significant was the suspension for a month, by an 
order of May 26, 1941, of the important Catholic weekly, 
Les Temps Nouveaux, because it had published a vigorous 
protest against the exhibition in France of the Nazi anti- 
Semitic film “Jew Siiss.” The paper termed the picture 
“stupid, un-Christian and_un-French,”’ demanded its sup- 
pression and concluded, ‘Lord! What stupidity! But stu- 
pidity may be contagious!” 


Jewish Communal Life 


_ In line with the new orientation given youth education 
in France, Jewish organizations were asked to collaborate 
with official bodies in this field of activity, it was reported 
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on August 19, 1940. Thus, the Jewish scout organization, 
Eclaireurs Israélites, was entrusted by the Ministry for 
Youth and Family with the entire work of physical educa- 
tion of young Jews. With the approval of the Ministry, 
this education will consist of outdoor activities, including 
agricultural and handicraft training. Also, representatives 
of Jewish organizations were invited to-sit on the Council 
of Youth Organizations along with representatives of Cath- 
olic and Protestant bodies. However, early in September, 
it was stated that the Ort and the Ose, which had carried 
on relief and reconstruction work, had been refused permis- 
sion to continue their activity at Vichy. The Ort officials 
temporarily moved to Marseille. Other Jewish bodies, 
including the Consistoire Israélite, also had to leave Vichy. 


The Ort drafted plans to aid 20,000 Jews in ‘“‘unoc- 
cupied’”’ France at an estimated cost of $100,000 up to the 
end of the year. The activities are to lay stress on develop- 
ing farm work. In addition, credits were to be extended 
sto artisans for the purchase of tools and raw materials, 
as well as workshops established to train apprentices. 
Courses were given at the Ort school in Paris, established 
by Baron Ginsbourg. The Ose was able to evacuate refugee 
children in settlements in the occupied areas to ‘“‘unoc- 
cupied”’ France. The organization was in charge of 1,300 
children, of whom 300 had come from Germany before the 
war. It also managed to feed many thousands of other 
refugee children from the occupied zone. The Vichy 
Government also sanctioned the reestablishment of the 
Agudath Israel, with headquarters in Marseille and 
branches in other important cities, it was learned on June 2, 
1941. Matthieu Muller, its chairman, recently collected 
5,000 Hebrew books and ritual objects in Switzerland for 
the distribution in the Gurs and Les Milles internment 
camps. A conference of rabbis held at Lyons on September 
13, with Grand Rabbi Issaye Schwartz presiding, discussed 
the problems of restoring religious life and reorganizing 
Jewish communities. 

In mid-June, the number of Jews held under arrest in 
occupied and “unoccupied”? France was reported to have 
been more than 12,000, of whom 5,000 were in internment 
and labor camps. Besides these, the growing number of 
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destitute Jews, mostly former officials and teachers ousted 
from their posts under the anti-Jewish legislation, is causing 
concern in Jewish circles. To cope with the situation, a 
special committee was organized to help needy intellectuals. 
Dr. H. Olmer, a Marseille physician of fame, is chairman 
of the committee which launched a fund-raising campaign 
among Jews. , 


On June 20, it was announced that Georges Leven, the 
head of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, died at the age of 
73. 


Colonies and Territories 


By the decree of October 8, depriving the 110,000 Jews 
in ALGERIA of their French citizenship, the Vichy Govern- 
ment has put the clock back exactly 70 years. It was in 
October, 1870 that the celebrated Crémieux Decree was 
published, granting French nationality, including franchise, 
to the Jews of Algeria as a body and, while abolishing the 
conception of a Jewish nationality, permitting the existence 
of Judaism as a religion recognized by the State. Since the 
promulgation of the Vichy decree, Algerian Jews may 
acquire French citizenship only by means of individual 
application, thus reverting to their pre-Crémieux status. 
The civil rights and duties of the Jews, including marriage 
and divorce, will be governed by French laws. Exceptions 
are made in favor of those Algerian Jews who received the 
Legion of Honor decoration or the Croix de Guerre or 
Military Medal for military services during the war of 
1914-18, or during the present conflict. These shall retain 
their French citizenship. 

As overture to this decree, French Axis agents, under 
the guise of an Armistice Commission, stirred up serious 
unrest among natives, starting anti-Jewish demonstrations 
which, however, became anti-French as well. Heavy rioting 
in the Jewish quarters and pillaging of Jewish shops in 
Algeria occurred; the plunderers ‘‘acted according to a 
concerted plan,” as claimed by the Paris Figaro of Septem- 
ber 15. Jews could not defend themselves because, accord- 


ing to a decree of June 9, Algerian Jews were forbidden to 
possess arms. 
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An appeal to the populace to remain calm was broad- 
cast by Admiral Jean Marie Abrial, Governor General of 
Algeria. He announced that he would maintain order and 
would not tolerate acts of violence. 


The anti-Jewish excesses were encouraged by the Gover- 
nor General himself when, on October 16, 1940, in compli- 
ance with an order of the then Vice-Premier Laval, he 
lifted the censorship on anti-Jewish articles in the news- 
papers. 

While important French newspapers refrained from com- 
ment on the abrogation of the Crémieux Decree, the Cath- 
olic La Croix held that the step was intended to appease 
Moslem claims in North Africa. Le Matin termed the 
measure an “historic act’? and said it “will go far’ to 
solve the Algerian problem by removing the inequality 
between Jews and Arabs. The Royalist Action Frangaise 
even said that “the scandal which lasted 70 years has 
ceased.” It also suggested the confiscation of Jewish 
“nomad and anonymous” riches for distribution among the 
peasants. 

The anti-Jewish statute of October 18, decreed in Vichy, 
was gradually extended to all French colonies, as well 
as to the mandated territory of Syria. In accordance with 
its terms, 326 Jews were dismissed from the Algerian 
postal service, it was officially announced on April 13, 
1941. 

Jews in FRENCH Morocco were gravely concerned at the 
anti-Semitic agitation conducted among the Arabs by 
French Quislings and numerous Nazi ‘‘tourists.”” All Jewish 
stores in Casablanca were wrecked and the police made no 
attempt to interfere with the looters. French officers, 
giving cheers for Pétain, attacked the Jews, using weapons 
in their assault. In addition to all this, the Voix Frangatse 
in Casablanca repeatedly urged labor conscription for, and 
the expulsion of, Jewish refugees. 


In Tunista, too, Arab-Jewish clashes, instigated by 
Nazi agents, have taken place, resulting in many casualties 
among the Jewish population. Jews were accused of co- 
operation with Britain and the Free French forces of 
General Charles de Gaulle. 
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Jews in Syria and the LEBANON, some of them highly 
placed government and state officials, have been dismissed 
from their posts, from the press and also from the rail- 
ways. Most of the persons affected belong to families 
which have lived in these regions for hundreds of years, 
and have become almost completely assimilated among the 
Arabs. It is noteworthy that the dismissals have caused 
deep resentment among the Moslem and Christian col- 
leagues of these officials. The Mufti of Beirut and Mon- 
signor Arida, the Maronite Patriarch, submitted a memo- 
randum of protest to the French authorities against the 
discharge of ‘‘nos collaborateurs Juifs.” 

Admiral Jean Decoux, Governor of FRENCH INDO-CHINA, 
on October 30, ordered the registration of all Jewish com- 
mercial undertakings and the dissolution of Jewish ‘‘secret 
organizations.”’ 

Even in the far-away ANTILLES, in the West Indies, and 
the Isle of Reunion, situated in the Indian Ocean, Jews 
were excluded from government and municipal posts under 
a decree published in the Journal Officiel on January 3, 
1941. 

Since the Hitler-Darlan rapprochement, the French au- 
thorities in the colonies have become still more unfriendly 
to Jews. The feeling among the Jews is that they can no 


longer depend on any protection in the event of further 
menace. 


Occupied France 


The first results of the census, taken on October 20, 
1940, by French officials, under German supervision, in 
the occupied zone revealed that there are still 63,000 Jew- 
ish families in the Paris region, who had stayed, braving 
whatever dangers they thought the new situation would 
hold for them personally. The vast majority were poor, 
small shopkeepers and artisans in the Temple and Belle- 
ville quarters, but few were industrial workers. 


« They included 17,066 of French origin, 11,785 naturalized families 
and 34,152 of foreign origin. The total number of foreign Jews over 
15 years of age in this region is estimated at 53,898. Russian refugees 


are the majority, with 7,031. Next come the Heimatslose (without 
homeland), with 4,295. 
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The taking of this census was one of the first steps in 
the creation of a French totalitarian state to succeed the 
Third Republic. The registration of Jews was preceded by 
the beginnings of an anti-Semitic campaign in the news- 
papers, as prelude to a series of anti-Jewish measures. 
La Petite Gironde published an article attacking Jews, 
particularly German refugees, as ‘“‘repaying French hospi- 
tality by harming the State.’’ The article asserted that 
after many years in which they enjoyed all privileges, the 
Jews were trying to escape with gold and diamonds. 
France, the papers stated, will never again be so “‘naive’’ 
as to give hospitality to Jews. Le Journal and Paris-Sorr, 
the latter the largest paper in France, also adopted an 
anti-Semitic stand. The first of these papers, published in 
Clermont-Ferrand, declared on July 17, 1940, that France 
lost the war because of several lies which were ‘“‘widely 
circulated by Jewish and international agents present 
in France at the time.” A new Paris paper, France au 
Travail (France at Work) published by the former ‘‘Fas- 
ciste” leader Henri Coston, agitated against the Jews, 
declaring that as part of “‘our new world” there is no place 
in France for Jews and advocating their isolation on such 
islands as Madagascar. In its issue of August 4, it opened 
a campaign to wipe out the Jewish quarter in Paris, assert- 
ing “the ghetto must disappear.” In-addition to this paper, 
Les Dernieres Nouvelles de Paris (The Latest News of 
Paris), was also especially violent in its agitation. It 
announced, “Advertisements not accepted from firms under 
Jewish management.” The extent of anti-Jewish propa- 
ganda in Paris is indicated by an advertisement of the well- 
known optical firm, Lissac Fréres, which stated that “‘Lis- 
sac is not Isaac’ and asked customers not to pay attention 
to rumors to the contrary. 

The Nazis in Paris decided to teach the French popu- 
lation anti-Semitism. As a beginning, the Scherl Publish- 
ing Company of Berlin printed, in July, large quantities of 
pamphlets in French describing the effectiveness of the 
anti-Jewish laws in Germany. Distribution, of course, was 
free. On September 1, the weekly pro-British publica- 
tion, Marianne, was suspended for three months for having 
published an article by Bernard Lecache, the well-known 
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French-Jewish anti-Nazi leader, to whom authorization to 
publish his Droit de Vivre had been refused shortly before. 
In his article, Lecache not only denounced racism, but 
also courageously defended foreigners. 

Despite violent Nazi-sponsored propaganda, the Paris 
population still showed indifference to anti-Semitism. Pla- 
cards reading ‘“‘Down with the Jews! Smash England!” 
were posted on walls, and a new anti-Semitic organization, 
Front Nouveau, sprang up. Its members engaged in slogan 
writing and fly-posting. But so far in Paris, no major 
anti-Jewish incident has occurred. Moreover, there are 
numerous signs manifesting the true spirit of this great 
nation. For example, an important scientific body in oc- 
cupied France, the Central Committee for Scientific Scholar- 
ship, voted to continue support to Jewish scholars, it was 
reported on December 29, as Nazi authorities took further 
action to oust Jews from the fields of science, entertainment 
and commerce. The Central Committee voted 29 to 1 to 
maintain all scholarships held by Jews for the next year. 
This action came as the German authorities forbade Jewish 
scholars to publish articles in scientific periodicals and 
books. The periodical Annales de Physique, which was sus- 
pended for publishing articles signed by Jews, was author- 
ized to resume on the condition that there be no Jewish col- 
laborators. A further instance is the thinly-veiled warning 
against Nazi racial and anti-religious doctrines sounded by 
Bishop van Steenberghe of Bayonne on January 17, which 
said, ‘Keep your spirit amid the light of truth; beware of 
the errors of foreign origin which the Pope has condemned 
many times.” 

In order to offset these liberal attempts, the Nazi author- 
ities began circulating widely Jew-baiting publications in 
French. The anti-Jewish French Popular Party, headed 
by Jacques Doriot also intensified and widened its already 
vast campaign. At the beginning of 1941, the pro-German 
Rassemblement National Populaire was launched in Paris 
under Nazi patronage. The new Party is headed by Marcel 
Deat, a well-known anti-Semite, and Jean Goy, an ex- 
servicemen’s leader who visited Germany before the war. 
Points in the Party’s program are “‘free co-operation with 
Germany,” “‘the protection of the race,” and the exclusion 
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of all “international influence.’”” Members of this group 
are also the Cagoulards, the ‘hooded men,” who plotted 
revolt in 1937. 

In his weekly publication L’Emancipation Nationale, of 
September 15, 1940, Jacques Doriot, the French ‘‘Julius 
Streicher,’ revealed that he and his friends were praying 
for a German victory over Great Britain, even though it 
meant for France the loss of Alsace and Lorraine and 
probably other provinces. A fortnight earlier he boasted 
in this periodical that his followers were organizing anti- 
Jewish demonstrations in French cities and in the North 
African provinces of Algiers and Morocco for the purpose 
of forcing the French Government to “‘settle deAnitely 
the Jewish problem.” 

In order to be more thorough and efficient in the incul- 
cation of the French population with the virus of Jew- 
hatred, the Nazis created a Center for the Study of the 
Jewish Question in Paris, in April, 1941, for the avowed 
purpose of ‘‘spreading knowledge about Jewish activity in 
France and abroad.” A Committee for Action and Docu- 
mentation, which is part of the Center, is to publish ‘‘doc- 
umentary’’ books, leaflets and posters about the Jews. 
During the same months, the Paris prefecture of police 
established a special ‘‘Jewish service’ to handle all police 
activities affecting Paris Jews. The new department was 
put under the control of Francois, the head of the aliens’ 
division of the prefecture. 


Ce 


The German occupation authorities in Paris announced 
an ordinance on October 2, imposing rigid restrictions on 
the activities of Jews. Described as of a “temporary 
restrictive nature,” the statute ordered all Jews to appear 
at police headquarters for inscription in a special register 
in connection with a census of Jews in the occupied zone. 
The heads of all Jewish families were required to sign a 
special registry. Heretofore it had been optional with those 
getting marriage licenses and other public documents to 
state religious and racial connections. October 20 was set 
as the deadline for all Jews to declare their race and religion. 
Failure to do so made them liable to heavy fines and im- 
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prisonment, and possibly the confiscation of all their pos- 
sessions. In addition, leaders of Jewish communities were 
held liable for furnishing information necessary for putting 
the ordinance into effect, and French authorities in the 
occupied zone were responsible for its enforcement. 

After the Jews, including the foreigners, registered, their 
passports and other identification papers were stamped 
with the ‘‘Juif”’ in red-ink capital letters. Jews of French 
nationality had to bring two witnesses to testify to the 
truth of their declarations. 

Soon after the crushing defeat of France, her Nazi 
masters began developing plans for the rapid seizure of 
all valuable objects possessed by Jews. One of their early 
decisions, implemented in a decree by the German Military 
Governor, issued on October 24, 1940, was to place a num- 
ber of commissioners in charge of Jewish factories and 
businesses in that area. Jewish firms, according to the 
decree, are all those ‘whose owners are Jews or... with 
a Jewish manager or which have more than a third of the 
members of the board of directors who are Jews.”’ 

Simultaneously, Jewish merchants were ordered to post 
signs on their shops in both French and German, reading 
“Jewish Enterprise.” Later, in order to make the signs 
uniform, Jewish enterprises were obliged to display large 
yellow signs ‘“‘Jewish Business’? which they were required 
to buy from the police for 2.50 francs each. 

There are about 11,000 Jewish-owned enterprises regis- 
tered in the Paris region, including 6,000 large concerns, 
according to the newspaper La Petite Gironde, Bordeaux, 
of January 15. Indeed, “Aryanization,” as this expropria- 
tion is called, proceeded rapidly, and the ruin of Jewish 
trade and industry in occupied France is illustrated by the 
lengthy lists of ‘“Aryanized”’ enterprises, published regularly 
in the Journal Officiel. The number of “Aryanized”’ enter- 
prises reached 3,093 on June 5, 1941. Occasionally, these 
lists, filling six pages, include even the smallest trades. 
They range from the Lazard Bank, the Seligmann Bank, 
the Louis Dreyfus Corn Dealers, the Galleries Lafayette 
(department store) and the Penhoet Shipbuilding Company 
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(which constructed and launched the liner Normandie), to 
“Madame Lévy, who peddles shoestrings in markets.” 
Also, a number of cobblers and junkmen, along with antique 
dealers, opticians, laundrymen and tailors are mentioned 
in these lists. 

The authorities have already appointed 4,000 ‘‘Aryani- 
zation’? commissioners for small and medium-size businesses 
and 500 for larger concerns. The ‘‘Aryanized” Jewish 
enterprises are marked with red signs, ‘‘Former Jewish 
Enterprise, Now Aryan.’’ As War Councillor Dr. Blankel 
stated at a press conference in Paris, “The occupation 
authorities aim at the definite exclusion of the Jews from 
French economic life.” He added that he hoped the 
French population would cooperate. To facilitate the pro- 
cedure, a special office for nominating ‘‘Aryanization’’ com- 
missaries was set up in Paris. Commissaries who must be 
approved by the occupation authorities, are appointed even 
for firms in which Jewish participation is less than 30%, 
since total elimination of Jews is sought. 

In some cases, however, too impatient to wait for their 
commissioners to accomplish the pillaging of businesses, 
Jewish shopkeepers have been arrested and despoiled of 
their goods on the pretext that they charged exorbitant 
prices to the German troops. 

Jewish lawyers, with but few exceptions, were barred 
from membership in the French lawyers’ association, Jeune 
Barreau Francais, at a meeting of the association in Paris, 
the German radio reported on September 3, 1940. The 
only Jewish lawyers permitted to retain membership were 
veterans of the 1914-18 war, and whose grandfathers had 
been born in France. ; 

Jews were even barred from the occupation of peddler 
by an order issued by the German authorities on March 5, 
1941. The measure hit especially at Jews in the Bordeaux 
and Belfort districts, hundreds of whom were thus deprived 
of their means of existence. 

The Nazi authorities also decreed that no Jew in the 
occupied zone was to be permitted to withdraw from banks 
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more than 1,000 francs of his capital without a special 
permit. 

The drive against Jewish financiers and industrialists 
was especially strong. A large number of well-known 
factories, owned by Jews, including those of Rosengart, 
Levitan, Solenski and Bloch were seized. The Nazis also 
decreed the liquidation by January 1, 1941, of all Jewish 
businesses valued at over 25,000 francs. Furthermore, 
Jews were dismissed wholesale from newspaper offices, 
banks and large concerns. Moreover, a scheme was devised 
for the mobilization of large numbers of Jews for forced 
labor for the reconstruction of war-devastated areas. 

It was also reported that Gestapo agents organized gangs 
consisting mostly of German Nazis and French criminals, 
to loot Jewish property. When the French police ventured 
to arrest these gangsters, the Gestapo ordered their im- 
mediate release. A further hardship imposed on Jews was 
that their special ration cards entitled them to only one- 
third of the “Aryan” ration, although that, too, is far 
from adequate. 

Finally, by the terms of a decree of the German Military 
Commander which came into force on May 20, 1941, Jews 
were completely eliminated from economic life. They were 
specifically barred from wholesale and retail trade, as 
travelling salesmen, from the restaurant and the hotel 
businesses, insurance, shipping, forwarding and storage, 
travel agencies, motorized traffic, banking and money ex- 
change, money-lending, collection agencies, employment 
agencies, the publishing field, the administration of house 
or landed property, and as agents or commission workers 
of any kind. It also prohibits Jews from exercising any 
profession which-brings them into contact with the public. 
Dismissed Jewish employes were to be replaced by “Ary- 
ans,” and discharged Jews were to receive no compensation. 
The decree also stipulates that violations thereof were to 
be punished by imprisonment, fines and the confiscation 
of property. 

Prussian thoroughness and Nazi hatred did not overlook 
a single aspect of economic life which perhaps could have 
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saved a small section of the Jewish population. In the 
middle of January, 1941, the Nazis had ordered the dis- 
missal from State and municipal posts of all French women 
married to Jews. 


* KOK 


Not content with destroving the economic position of 
Jews, Nazi barbarism showed itself in the senseless destruc- 
tion of cultural institutions and objects so dearly cherished 
by the Paris Jews. According to a report from Vichy on 
August 27, 1940, Nazi officials raided a number of Jewish 
institutions in Paris, including the Rabbinical College. 
Attempts also were made to set fire to the College Syna- 
gogue. The Jewish teachers’ seminary of the Ecole Isra- 
élite Normale was raided, the library searched and the 
Scrolls of the Law were desecrated. In Paris, only one 
synagogue, the Rothschild Synagogue in the Rue de la 
Victoire, remained open. All other Jewish institutions 
were closed and the homes of the communal workers who 
remained in the city were raided. 

At the end of August, 1940, a synagogue in Nancy was 
turned into a fodder storehouse. The local Chief Rabbi, 
Hagenauer, was forced to leave the synagogue house and 
live in a porter’s lodge. Besides Rabbi Hagenauer, only 
two other provincial chief rabbis, J. Cohen of Bordeaux 
and Ginsburg of Bayonne, remained in the occupied zone 
of France. 

From the libraries of the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
and the Paris Yeshiva, 60,000 volumes were confiscated by 
the Nazis. Among them were the original proceedings of 
the Sanhedrin, the Jewish Council convened by Napoleon 
in 1907 to formuate the attitude of French Jewry. 

In December, 1940, the Germans requested Chief Rabbi 
Julien Weill to form a “responsible Jewish organization’”’ 
since the Jews of France, in their opinion, were not a na- 
tional minority but only a religious community. The Chief 
Rabbi refused to do as requested, and the Nazi authorities, : 
about three months later, established in Paris a compulsory 
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Jewish Community, which was to be maintained out of the 
proceeds of a tax on Paris Jews, equivalent to 10% of the 
amount of the State income tax paid. 


The first Jewish periodical in France since the armistice 
entitled Informations Juives, and devoted exclusively to 


Jewish communal affairs, was permitted to appear in Paris 
on April 19. 


Owing to the relentless Nazi persecution, many French 
Jews have committed suicide since the collapse of the 
country. Among them were famous men like Dr. Berthou, 
head of the Jewish Hospital in Paris, and Dr. Elias, Zion- 
ist leader. 


Especially severe were the measures taken against the 
Jews of Alsace-Lorraine, the two French provinces annexed 
by Germany. Of the 35,000 Jews who resided there, 15,000 
near the Franco-German front had been evacuated at the 
beginning of the war to other parts of France. In July, 
a short time after the armistice, all Jewish shops in Stras- 
bourg were taken over by the Nazi police, and, on August 
13, the property of Jews who had settled in Alsace after 
November, 1918 was ordered confiscated by District Com- 
missioner Robert Wagner. Toward the end of 1940, Nazis 
organized a riot in Mulhouse which resulted in great damage 
to Jewish property. But Nazi censorship prevented the 
public from learning the full extent of the destruction. 
These disorders were then used by the Nazis as an excuse 
for an order for the expulsion of the remaining 20,000 Jews 
of Alsace-Lorraine on the ground that the population was 
opposed to their presence. The maximum amount of capital 
these Jews were permitted to take with them was 700 francs 
(about $20) each, and the maximum weight of personal 
property was set at 300 pounds. 

The expulsion of these 20,000 Jews created a grave situa- 
tion for the French-Jewish organizations. Although these 
refugees will benefit from the compensation to deportees 
by the government, allegedly agreed upon among all 
parties concerned, their permanent settlement will have to 
be arranged by Jewish organizations. 
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Free France 


In these trying times, the forces of Free France and its 
leader, General Charles de Gaulle, represent the true 
spirit of that eternal, invincible France which all the world 
so deeply loved and admired. Their reaction to the in- 
famous statute of October 18 justifies the hope for a happier 
future for French Jewry. 

Shortly after the promulgation of the law, France, the 
official organ of Free France, published in London, con- 
demned in strongest terms any form of racial legislation and 
declared that such decrees plaee the Pétain Government 
in the position of recognizing the principle that the Germans 
are the master race and the French their servants. It is 
also, the paper declared, in contradiction to Pétain’s dec- 
laration of October 11, that the ‘“‘new order’ in France 
would not be ‘“‘a servile imitation of foreign regimes.” 
France added that the law is a repudiation of the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution and of the Declaration 
of Human Rights, which were respected by all succeeding 
governments. 

In a message cabled from Libreville, French Equatorial 
Africa, in November, General de Gaulle repudiated the 
Vichy anti-Jewish laws and pledged Free France to rectify 
these injustices. The message was read at a New York 
rally, organized by the American Jewish Congress to pro- 
test against the laws. 

As reported on May 6, 1940, French leaders in Britain 
also denounced the recent intensification of these laws 
in France and the insulting declaration made by Xavier 
Vallat, Commissioner for Jewish Affairs. Prof. René Cassin, 
Permanent Secretary of the Council for the Free French 
Empire, and Maurice Dejean, de Gaulle’s Political Direc- 
tor, declared that neither the anti-Jewish laws nor any 
other laws issued by the Vichy Government express the 
opinion of the French people. 

In view of all this, it is no wonder that Admiral Darlan 
in May ordered an extensive campaign against the Jewish 
supporters of de Gaulle, both in ‘‘unoccupied”’ France and 
in French North Africa. In French Morocco, 56 Jews have 
been imprisoned on charges of active support of the Free 
France movement. 
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Ill. OTHER WEST EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
By MARTHA JELENKO 


1. Belgium 


On May 10, 1940, for the second time within a quarter of 
a century, the self-appointed ‘‘masters of the world” in- 
vaded Belgium. A small, industrious and peaceful nation, 
whose population included about 75,000 Jews (15,000 of 
whom were refugees), fell prey to the furor Teutonicus. 
The advent of the Nazi regime in Germany had affected the 
union of certain political parties and groups, particularly 
in the Flemish part of the country, who resorted to anti- 
Semitism as a means of attaining power. The National 
Flemish People’s Party did not conceal its sympathies for 
Hitlerism and racism, but a number of liberals belonging 
to their membership had a strong moderating influence. 
Real Fascism in Brussels, however, was represented by a 
group known as the Rexists,‘ under the leadership of the 
youthful Leon Marie Degrelle.2, This group was used by the 
Nazi authorities to propagate their policy of anti-Semitism, 
when they discovered that their own agitators who were to 
teach the blessings of racism, were unsuccessful. 

After the German invasion -Degrelle, who had been pre- 
viously arrested and sent to prison in France, was released, 
his newspaper Le Pays Reel resumed publication in Brussels, 
and soon anti-Jewish incitement was intensified. For- 
tunately, however, the Belgian people paid little heed to 
this vicious propaganda. Moreover, public opinion was 
outraged at an attempt by the Germans to show their 
gratitude to these native traitors. 

At the end of October, 1940, the judges of an Antwerp 
court assembled to hear a case, begun before Belgium was 
invaded, against the publishers of an anti-Nazi newspaper. 


* The name is an abbreviation of ‘Christus Rex.”’ 

The outstanding feature in the last parliamentary elections on 
April 1, 1939, was the crushing defeat of the Fascist and Nazi parties 
in Belgium. They lost seven of their twelve Senate seats and 17 of 
their 21 Chamber of Deputies mandates. The Rexists who made 
sensational gains in the 1936 elections, became the smallest political 
group in both Houses of Parliament. 
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German officers in the audience stopped the proceedings 
and arrested the judges and the public prosecutor without 
further ado. The documents in the case were seized, anda 
statement issued later by the Mayor of Antwerp explained 
that the ‘“‘German administration could not allow Belgian 
justice to proceed against men who for the last two years 
had expressed their sympathy for a brother people and for 
National Socialism.’’ Emboldened by support of this type, 
the Rexist storm troopers got into a serious fight with 
the local police on May 4, 1941 when they attempted to 
usurp police functions in the enforcement of anti-Jewish 
regulations issued by the German occupation authorities. 


The favored position of these hooligans stimulated other 
evil elements and led to the formation of several new 
anti-Semitic organizations. Thus, the establishment of the 
Volksverwering under the leadership of Advocate Lamb- 
richt was announced on April 28. The object of this group 
was to unite the Walloons and Flemings in the endeavor 
to expel all Jews from the country. On May 4, it was 
learned that the People’s Defense Committee was created 
at Bruges for the purpose of ‘‘purging”’ the coastal area 
of Jews and Jewish influence. Finally, during the same 
month, all parties in Flanders merged in a single political 
organization, the Flemish National Union, as a vehicle 
for promoting National Socialism for the support of Hitler’s 
“new Europe.” 


Anti-Jewish Legislation 


In spite of the growth of the native Fascist movement, 
on the one hand, and the pressure exerted by the German 
military authorities, on the other, the government refused 
to enact legislation aimed at the elimination of Jews from 
the life of the country. The German Military Commander 
for Belgium, Baron Alexander von Falkenhausen, over- 
ruling the wishes of the Belgian authorities, therefore 
determined to force the golden age of Nazism upon the 
subjugated nation. On November 7, 1940, he issued a 
series of anti-Jewish measures as “‘a first step towards the 
organization of a new political and social structure.” The 
German-controlled Brussels radio, when announcing the 
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laws, declared that everyone no doubt would rejoice at 
the ‘‘cleansing” of “public morality” by “the elimination 
of these people.’”’ These measures, similar to those taken 
in Holland and France, were essentially economic and were 
aimed to oust Jews from the professions and to restrict 
their commercial and industrial activities. The first order 
“regulated” the participation of Jews in the professions. 
They were forbidden to continue their practice in the field 
of jurisprudence; they were barred as directors and teachers 
of high schools or universities; they no longer could be 
managers or editors of newspapers and periodicals, and 
were excluded from the broadcasting industry; they were 
also eliminated, as of December 31, 1940, from public 
office of any kind. In addition, Jews who fied abroad 
before the approaching Nazi armies, were forbidden to 
return. 


Persons of Jewish origin, or whose descent was doubtful, 
were to be treated as Jews until the question of their 
ancestry was definitely settled. The following decree, 
however, supplementing the first, defined as a Jew any 
person having at least three Jewish grandparents; any 
person with at least two Jewish grandparents, if married 
to a Jew; any person adhering, or having adhered, to the 
Jewish religion. 


Economic Destruction 


The regulations for the execution of the first decree 
gradually deprived Jews of all opportunities to eke out a 
living. All Jews over fifteen years of age were compelled 
to register before November 30 and to declare their holdings 
as of May 1, 1940, and all Jewish enterprises were ordered 
registered before December 10. The following businesses 
were classed as Jewish: those from which Jews derived any 
profit either directly or indirectly; or enterprises which were 
conducted as commercial enterprises of which at least 
one of the partners was a Jew; or a business, one of the 
legal representatives of which was a Jew; or a company 
where one of the members of the board of directors was 
a Jew; or a holding company in which a Jew possessed 
more than a quarter of the capital or of the voting power. 
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By the end of November, all Jewish-owned hotels, res- 
taurants, cafes and similar establishments were required 
to display a notice, stating that the proprietor was a Jew. 
The revocation of licenses of Jewish stall holders in market 
places and of Jewish peddlers, as of December 31, was a 
great blow, as few other occupations were any longer open 
to Jews who, if unemployed, were promptly drafted into 
forced labor battalions. By a ruling of February 28, all 
pensions for Jews were cancelled. Another order, issued 
simultaneously and obviously aimed at humiliating Jews, 
required Jews with Belgian decorations to return them to 
the authorities without delay and forbade Jews to display 
the Belgian flag. 

Outraged by these infamous acts, the Belgian Govern- 
ment in London, on November 22, broadcast an appeal to 
Belgians to help Jews “until this frightful tempest is over,” 
declaring that ‘Belgian Jews have always done their duty.” 
This appeal was endorsed in a stirring address by Belgian 
labor and socialist leaders within Belgium. Following up 
this statement of sympathy with concrete action, the 
Government-in-Exile, as reported on March 3, issued de- 
crees declaring null and void all confiscations and other 
illegal measures taken by the Nazi invaders. They also 
stipulated that all persons who helped to carry out these 
irregular measures would be punished after the war. 


The Attitude of the Population 


In spite of the exodus of masses of Jews after the inva- 
sion of Belgium, a large number of them still remained, 
suffering from the consequences of the legislation and from 
enumerable degrading acts which rendered their lives even 
more difficult. Only the overt display of solidarity by 
the Christian population eased their burden to some extent. 
One interesting example of such manifestations was re- 
ported in August when all Jews were ordered by the Nazis 
to wear @rmlets with the Magen David (shield of David) 
after the Lublin model. Thereupon, numerous Belgians, 
particularly workers, ridiculed the order and many of them 
took delight in fraternizing in the streets with Jews wearing 
armlets. Antwerp’s people joined them in a silent mass 
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protest which they made effective by crowding into the 
streets wearing the same armbands. Finding themselves 
unable to cope with this demonstration, the Nazis with- 
drew the order and issued an explanation that it was 
actually proclaimed by the Rexists, and not by them. 


Riots 


On the day before Christmas, 1940, large-scale anti- 
Jewish riots, undoubtedly instigated and carried out by 
the Fascists, broke out in Antwerp where about half of 
the Belgian Jews resided. Jewish shops were looted, win- 
dows of Jewish-owned homes were broken, and passersby 
were beaten up. 

Some 40,000 Jews from Antwerp and Flanders were 
rounded up with virtually no warning and interned in 
concentration camps at Hasselt in the Limbourg province, 
it was reported on January 29, 1941. Rexist storm troopers 
also made an unsuccessful attempt to frighten Jewish 
traders in the market of St. Gilles in Brussels. On May 2, 
they invaded the market under the pretext that the German 
decree, obliging Jews to display a distinctive sign, was not 
complied with. The police, however, broke up the demon- 
stration and confiscated the revolvers of a number of 
Rexists. 

In spite of the repeated checks put on them, the Rexist 
troopers again committed an outrage. But this time, it 
had very much more serious consequences than before. 
According to news received on June 3, 1941, they destroyed 
or damaged so badly all the synagogues in Antwerp that 
these are unfit for further use. This attack took place 
while services were in progress. The Jews who offered 
strong resistance were joined by hundreds of non-Jews who 
witnessed this vandalism. Serious street fighting ensued, 
in which scores of people were hurt. The police tne finally 
came to establish order, arrested a number of persons, 
including some who had resisted the vandals. 


Just before the end of the period under review, Fascist 
organs in Belgium began clamoring for the introduction of 
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anti-Jewish laws, modelled after the infamous Nuremberg 
decrees. Extremists even demanded the death penalty for 
Jews having relations with Belgian women. Should such 
legislation be promulgated — and events during the past 
year indicate that such an eventuality is not at all un- 
likely — the Belgian Jews who have made important con- 
tributions to the country’s cultural and, especially, its 
economic life, will be reduced to the status of the Jews 
within the Nazi Reich. 


2. Luxembourg 


Following the Nazi invasion of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, in May, 1940, Gustav Simon, formerly Nazi 
leader of the Coblenz-Trier district in Germany, was named 
Chief of the Civil Administration. On August 14, 1940, he 
decreed the abrogation of the Constitution, the abolition 
of all political parties, the use of German as the only 
official language, and the outlawing of the name “Grand 
Duchy” in official documents. As preliminary to the 
country’s ultimate incorporation into the Reich, a customs 
union was proclaimed on August 15. 

That the Nazis found the population anything but 
enthusiastic about their newly imposed Germanism is evi- 
dent from an admission published in the Nazi-controlled 
Warschauer Zeitung of July 23, 1940: “Although they are 
almost entirely Germanic, during their 100 years of inde- 
pendence they have withdrawn from the spiritual circle 
of the German people and have been spiritually assimilated 
by the French. Luxembourg is more French than Ger- 
man... Francophilism and pacifism led them to believe 
the present war is Germany’s fault.’’ Nevertheless, at the 
first public mass meeting of the German Folk Movement of 
Luxembourg on September 29, Simon proclaimed the ad- 
vent of a “new order” for this country within the frame- 
work of the Greater German Reich and emphasized that 
“T uxembourg is German.” 

Reports coming from Luxembourg indicated that the 
situation of her 3,000 Jews was appalling. On September 7, 
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Gustav Simon, in effect, introduced the Nuremberg Laws 
by issuing two decrees regulating their activities. The 
first forbids marriage or intimate relations between Jews 
and Germans or persons of cognate blood. 

In accordance with the second decree, all Jewish residents 
are required to register their property whether within or 
without Luxembourg. Also, Jewish physicians, dentists, 
veterinarians, and apothecaries were forbidden to practice 
their professions. Jewish lawyers were prohibited to re- 
present anyone except Jews. These measures became effec- 
tive immediately. Jews were also forbidden to enter non- 
Jewish stores, although only one Jewish shop remained 
open. 

The Jews were ousted from their homes to make room 
for German families from the Ruhr who were seeking safety 
from British air raids, and were forced to take shelter in 
the local synagogue. The Nazis also confiscated the entire 
property of the Jewish community. The only solace in the 
tragedy which befell Luxembourg’s Jewry was the humane 
and friendly attitude of the native non-Jews toward their 
unhappy Jewish fellow-citizens. 

Another order aimed at the complete destruction of this 
small but prosperous community was issued on September 
11. It required all Jews to leave the country within two 
weeks, permitting them to take along a maximum of about 
$30 in cash and 60 pounds of luggage. However, since they 
were not admitted to France nor to any other country, 
three trainloads of these Jewish exiles were escorted by 
Gestapo agents to the Portuguese frontier, where the 
Portuguese Government finally granted them temporary 
right of sojourn to await emigration. One month prior 
to this expulsion order, Albert N ussbaum, the former 
president of the Luxembourg Jewish Community, had been 
permitted by the Gestapo to go to Lisbon in order to study 
emigration possibilities for his co-religionists. 

Ata special conference of Nazi district leaders of occupied 
territories, convoked in Berlin in June, 1941 by Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels, Gustav Simon reported that the former 
Duchy was now completely “gudenrein,”’ thus supplying 


the epilogue to a most ruthless uprooting of human 
beings. 
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3. The Netherlands 


Jewish life in this country, under the iron rule of a ruth- 
less conqueror, proceeded according to the well-known 
pattern. The treatment of this old and once happy Jewish 
community of 182,000 persons (including about 25,000 
refugees) was the same as that of their brethren in other 
Nazi-occupied countries. It was not long after the occu- 
pation that wholesale arrests, dismissals, expropriations, 
evictions and suicides became the order of the day. The 
process of stripping the Jews of all valuables, foodstufts, 
and stocks of raw materials was conducted even more 
thoroughly and mercilessly in The Netherlands than in 
Poland. Illustrative of the tragic fate still awaiting Dutch 
Jewry is the furious attack, broadcast in March, 1941, by 
the Nazi Commissioner Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart, the 
Austrian traitor who delivered his country to the Nazis: 
“You may take it from me that whenever we meet the 
Jews we will beat them until they are extinguished.”’ And 
warning the Dutch people not to interfere in his crusade 
against the Jews, he continued: ‘“‘The Jews are our im- 
placable enemies. There can be neither armistice nor peace 
between them and us. Whoever chooses to go with the 
Jews will be hurt.” 


Legal Deprivation 


Nevertheless, apart from the prohibition of shehiiah 
which was formally proscribed on August 4, the. invaders 
originally refrained from imposing further restrictions on 
the Jews in order to avoid irritating the population. Sud- 
denly the Nazis abandoned their considerations of political 
expediency and, once they had embarked upon their course, 
they promulgated a number of decrees in rapid succession, 
which eventually barred the Jews from all walks of life. 


This process was introduced by a decree of October 3, 
1940, stipulating that from October 20 on, no Jews or half- 
Jews, nor persons married to Jews or half-Jews, may hold 
public positions or be appointed or promoted in the civil 
service or the State-controlled schools except strictly Jewish 
schools. The ban is also applicable to private institutions 
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and foundations in which the administration is shared by 
either the State or provincial governments. 

Until a short time before this law was published, Jews, 
with some exceptions, were permitted to engage in all 
activities, except law and journalism. On October 21, the 
registration of all ‘Jewish enterprises’ was prescribed. A 
week later, it was announced that Jewish children were 
barred from state schools, and Jewish communities were 
required to establish schools of their own. Other measures 
included the ban on redemption of pawned goods, reported 
on November 11, with the additional provision that non- 
Jews may not purchase pawn tickets from Jews. Following 
charges by the League of Cinemas that anti-German dem- 
onstrations by movie audiences “were caused mainly by 
Jews” despite requests to the public to remain silent, Nazi 
authorities, on January 8, barred all Jews from motion 
picture houses. Three days later they were also forbidden 
to enter restaurants, except those with special sections 
reserved for them. It was, moreover, reported on January 
11 that business firms were forced to discharge all Jewish 
employes. An order of January 14, 1941, described by the 
Nazi press as ‘a further step toward the solution of the 
burning Jewish problem,” stipulated that all Jews must 
register within six weeks: failure to do so would be punish- 
able by fines and by imprisonment up to five years. In 
contrast to previous decrees, and surpassing even the 
Nuremberg Laws, persons having only one Jewish grand- 
parent were classified as Jews under this measure. 

An additional prohibition was issued by the Reich Com- 
missioner on February 15, restricting the number of Jewish 
students who were to be admitted to Dutch universities, 
The proportion of Jews to be permitted was not disclosed, 
but Jews must obtain permits for matriculation from the 
Secretary of Education. Under this order, persons having 
two Jewish grandparents were considered Jews. 

Continuing their efforts to eliminate Jews from the 
economy of the country, the Nazis, in one of their controlled 
newspapers, foretold on March 3 that “within a fortnight 
the entire commercial life of Amsterdam will be freed of 
Jewish domination.” In line with this ominous prediction, 
a report of March 3 announced a new decree by Seyss- 
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Inquart forbidding the sale or lease of any Jewish establish- 
ment without his permission. The right to appoint admin- 
istrators for. Jewish establishments as well as to close them 
was reserved by the Commissioner. This action was taken 
for the purpose of preventing fictitious sales of Jewish- 
owned businesses, thus marking the first step toward the 
‘“‘Aryanization”’ of business. In June, it was estimated that 
more than 20,000 Jewish commercial enterprises had passed 
into “Aryan’’ hands, the former owners receiving only 
insignificant compensations. 


On April 15, the Netherland Jews were ordered by Com- 
mander Rauter of the Elite Guard to surrender their radio 
receiving sets within two weeks. They were warned not 
to damage them before turning them in. Six days later it 
was learned that a decree had barred Jewish actors, tech- 
nicians and directors from the theater and film industries. 
Seyss-Inquart, on May 3, banned Jews from the stock 
exchanges of Rotterdam and The Hague to “eliminate 
unnecessary speculation harmful to the community.” A 
Goteborg, Sweden, paper reported that Jews were permitted 
to retain membership in the exchanges, but that their 
interests were to be represented by “Aryans.” Finally, 
on June 18, it was learned that Jews in all provincial towns 
of the country were ordered by Nazi authorities to report 
daily to the local police. 


Social Ostracism 


In addition to these official measures, aimed at destroying 
the economic position of Netherland Jews, local Nazi au- 
thorities, as well as self-appointed Nazi chiefs contributed 
to the further aggravation of the situation by carrying on 
anti-Jewish agitation in the Nazi-inspired press and through 
government bureaus established for that purpose. In 
August, 1940, on a trumped-up charge that German in- 
ternees in the Dutch colonies were being ill-treated, some 
300 Netherlanders, including a large number of Jews, who 
were in Holland on leave from the Dutch East Indies at 
the time of the German invasion, were transported to 
concentration camps in Germany, as a “retaliatory” mea- 
sure. Investigation of the incident by trustworthy neutral 
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observers showed that there was, of course, no justification 
for these charges. On October 10, ‘‘race defilement trials”’ 
were staged in Amsterdam, Rotterdam and The Hague, 
in which Jews were accused of dishonoring Christian maids 
in their employ. A new pretext of extorting money from 
Jews was revealed in dispatches of October 28. Seyss- 
Inquart had appointed hordes of spies to report to the 
Gestapo on all Jewish activities. In their zeal, these spies 
informed the Gestapo that Jews in The Hague had given 
shelter to two British airmen forced to land in Holland. 
Without further inquiry, the Nazi Commissioner imposed 
a fine of 50,000 guilders (about $10,000) on the entire 
Hague Jewish Community to be paid within six hours. 
When the news became public, however, a number of 
influential non-Jews, in a fine demonstration of human 
solidarity, formed a committee to raise the money on behalf 
of the impoverished Jews. In spite of the fact that the 
collection had to be conducted clandestinely, they were 
able to obtain the necessary sum within a few days. 


One of the Nazis’ principal tasks was to segregate Jews 
from non-Jews in order to break their spirit of joint resis- 
tance to their common oppressor. Using as pretext a street 
brawl which occurred on February 10, 1941, in which 
Netherland Nazis clashed with armed opponents from 
Waterloo Square in Amsterdam, the German authorities 
closed the district from the rest of the city and ordered 
all non-Jews to leave this historic Jewish quarter in which 
60,000 Jews resided. Yet, about two weeks later, another 
clash took place when, according to the Nazis, ‘‘the ring- 
leaders of nightly attacks against the police patrols and a 
secret Jewish organization were uncovered.” Six civilians 
were killed and several wounded in this encounter. On the 
same day, Goering’s Essener National Zeitung asked when 
‘the Jewish question” in The Netherlands was to receive a 
‘total solution” in order to prevent in the future even a 
single Jew from being able ‘‘to sow hate and dissension in 
The Netherlands, to beat up Netherlanders and to incite to 
cowardly machinations.’”’ As a sequel to these disorders, 
a Jewish citizen was executed by a German firing squad 
on March 3 and many others were sentenced to prison 
terms of ten years or more. The man executed was charged 
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by authorities with having “‘sprayed acid’? on Gestapo 
agents during the outbreak. An official statement, elabo- 
rating the accusation, said that an examination of the 
living quarters of the executed man disclosed that they 
had been used as a meeting place for ‘‘a band of terrorists” 
and that a large stock of arms of all descriptions had been 
concealed there. Another retaliatory measure taken at the 
same time was the imposition of a fine of fifteen million 
guilders (about three million dollars) upon the City of 
Amsterdam. Jews were required to pay one-third of the 
fine by May 1, while the rest of the population was given 
six months in which to pay. Three days later, it was 
learned that the long expected ghettos were finally estab- 
lished in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and that their resi- 
dents were forbidden to leave their homes between seven 
o'clock in the evening and sunrise. 

That further and even more severe restrictions await 
the unfortunate Jewish people of Holland is indicated in 
two additional reports. As a copy of a similar institute 
in Berlin, an ‘‘Office to Investigate Racial Jewish and 
Dutch Indian Problems’’ was established in April, which 
under the leadership of Dr. T. Goedewaagen would study 
the question of Jews and “‘half-castes” and which seems to 
foreshadow the possible introduction of racial laws in this 
enlightened country, too. On June 16, the Dutch Nazi 
paper Folk en Vaderland was quoted as announcing that 
Jewish-owned agricultural land must be surrendered by 
September 2, 1941. 


Opposition to Nazi Anti-Semitism 


Numerous reports indicate that, after more than a year 
of Nazi rule, the anti-Semitic agitation failed completely. 
The attitude of the Christian population towards the Jews 
is even friendlier than before; evidently anti-Semitism is 
among the ‘‘ideals’’ Christian Netherlanders still do not 
care to share with the ‘“‘victor.’”’ Nothing is more charac- 
teristic of the profound sense of fairness and humaneness 
inherent in the Dutch people than the fact that the Nazi 
masters of this peaceful country were frequently forced to 
make either outright threats or persuasive appeals to the 
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people in order to convert them to hatred for their Jewish 
fellow-citizens. 

In defiance of the invader, the Amsterdam police, on 
September 17, 1940, suspended the anti-Semitic Dutch 
weekly De Noodlok, which had been copying the Stwermer’s 
methods of stirring up the population against the Jews. 
The police gave as the reason for their action the absence 
of any popular sympathy with the anti-Semitic movement, 
and the desire of all authorities to curb all activities which 
might arouse animosity towards sections of the population. 
Thereupon, Deutsche Im Niederlande, the Nazi organ at 
The Hague, threateningly informed the Amsterdam police 
that the German occupation authorities will not tolerate a 
‘‘pro-Jewish policy.” In this connection, it is especially 
significant that Anton Mussert, the Dutch Nazi leader, was 
forced, in October, to issue an appeal to the people of his 
country to refrain from showing friendship to Jews, and 
warning them that attempts to pursue a “‘pro-Jewish pol- 
icy’? may lead to serious Nazi reprisals against the entire 
population. 

Particularly noteworthy was the noble and courageous 
stand taken by the churches in behalf of the Jews. On 
October 27, clergymen reported from the pulpits of all 
Protestant churches that Protestant sects were uniting in 
a protest to Seyss-Inquart against the anti-Jewish decree 
of October 3. The announcement said the decree excluding 
Jews from government services was not in harmony with 
Christian principles. 

The university student body of The Netherlands, too, 
has harassed the German authorities by organizing strikes 
in protest against the anti-Jewish laws. On Novembr 26, 
1940, the Technical University of Delft was closed follow- 
ing demonstrations by the students, protesting the dismissal 
of a Jewish professor. During the same month, the Univer- 
sity of Leyden also was closed for the same reason. There, 
the students as well as the faculty protested fiercely against 
the dismissal of Eduard Maurits Meyer, their revered pro- 
fessor of civil and international law. Two other nation- 
wide demonstrations occurred on June 9 and June 17, 
1941, respectively, in spite of Nazi threats of severe re- 
prisals. Students carried placards condemning the Nazi 
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anti-Jewish regulations. Many of them wore on the coat 
sleeves yellow armbands such as those which Jews had been 
ordered to don. A large number of the students was ar- 
rested, and Seyss-Inquart once more threatened more strin- 
gent measures unless the Dutch population ‘“‘cooperate”’ 
with the country’s rulers. 


The Jewish community in The Netherlands, formerly one 
of the most progressive and prosperous in Europe, has been 
reduced to dire poverty during the fourteen months of Nazi 
tule. The Amsterdam community was especially hard hit 
by various measures. Asan act of abominable spitefulness, 
the Nazis converted the principal building of The Hague 
Jewish Community into a military brothel, on August 4, 
1940. A month later, in the face of the approaching win- 
ter, the authorities decided to refuse the issuance of cards 
for clothing to Jews. On November 26, the Nazi authorities 
in Amsterdam ordered all Jewish relief organizations there 
to deliver their keys to the Gestapo headquarters every 
evening and call for them every morning. Following the 
February riots and the subsequent isolation of the Jewish 
quarter by the Nazis, responsibility for the behavior of 
the Jews in Amsterdam was placed by the authorities upon 
two of the country’s most prominent Jewish leaders, 
Prof. D. Cohen and Mr. A. Asscher, who had been ap- 
pointed heads of the Jewish Community Council, estab- 
lished on the Polish model. Irreparable losses were suffered 
by this community by the death of several of its prominent 
members. Dr. Lewis Visser, President of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at The Hague and president of the 
Palestine Foundation Fund in The Netherlands was assas- 
sinated by the Gestapo early in August, 1940. The suicide 
of Sheriff Boekman of the Amsterdam City Council, Muni- 
cipal Minister of Art and Education, who was an ardent 
Zionist, was also reported in August. In February came 
the death of A. M.S. van de Bergh, former Senator, Zionist 
and communal leader, and at the end of May, Dr. Leonard 
Solomon Ornstein, president of the Dutch Zionist Federa- 
tion and renowned physicist, died in Amsterdam. 
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Refugees 


Evidence of the severe plight of the many German 
refugees who had sought asylum in Holland after the Nazi 
revolution in Germany came in various reports from Am- 
sterdam. On July 3, 1940, the Amsterdam police president 
issued an order requiring all German Jews who had emi- 
grated from Germany between January, 1933, and March, 
1938, to register within seven days. It was estimated that 
about 20,000 Jews were affected by this measure. The 
correspondent of the London Times reported on August 13 
that, following this registration, all those refugees who had 
escaped illegally from Germany were shipped back to the 
Reich by the Nazis. It was also learned on January 14, 
1941, that the occupation authorities dissolved the Jewish 
refugee agricultural settlement Wieringem Meer Polder in 
the reclaimed Zuyder Zee area in Holland. The settlers 
were ruthlessly driven out and their buildings were con- 
fiscated. 


4. Switzerland 


Although surrounded by Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy 
and semi-Fascist France, the Swiss Republic has achieved 
the distinction of having remained the only genuinely 
democratic state in continental Europe today, where, in 
the midst of totalitarian lawlessness and turmoil, the 
parliamentary system and an enlightened government pol- 
icy still prevail. 

Of course, Switzerland’s chief anxiety is the constant 
threat of Germany’s military might. Therefore, as a pacific 
gesture toward the Nazis, the Federal Government lifted 
the ban on the Voelkischer Beobachter, as reported on 
September 17, 1940. But fascist-inspired activities were 
still not tolerated. Following the distribution of a pam- 
phlet, sharply attacking the authorities and the democratic 
institutions of the country, several members of the secret 
Swiss Union of Friends of Authoritarian Democracy were 
arrested on October 27. The author of the pamphlet was 
Major Ernst Leonhardt, former leader of the violently 
anti-Semitic and pro-Nazi National Front. 

On November 12, the Swiss Nationalist Party, another 
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subversive group, submitted an ultimatum to President 
Marcel Pilet-Golaz, demanding the same recognition as 
that accorded to other political groups. The communica- 
tion complained that ‘‘a slander campaign of lies is fostered 
by Jews, Freemasons and the legal profession against 
this movement and its members, who number thousands 
throughout the country.” 

During the following week, the government promptly 
and sharply replied by the dissolution of three of the most 
active and vocal anti-democratic and anti-Jewish groups. 
By decree of November 13, the aforementioned Friends of 
Authoritarian Democracy and the Volksbund N.S. S. A. P. 
(Nationalist Socialist Swiss Workers Party) were dissolved. 
These fascist societies were particularly active in Zurich, 
Basle, Lucerne and St. Gall, where they were busy organiz- 
ing an anti-Jewish boycott. The third group, the Swiss 
Nationalist Party, as well as its organ Action Nationale, 
were outlawed on November 19. The decree also forbids 
the Party to organize under another name. The decision 
was based on the law of December 15, 1938, giving the 
Federal Council extraordinary powers for the defense of 
the nation, which brings all infractions against the security 
of the State before military tribunals. 

In the course of this action by the government, it was 
revealed that the police had raided the homes of seven of 
the arrested Nazi agents, and had found lists of rabbis, 
Jewish industrialists, and public figures, and details of bank 
accounts of wealthier Jews. 

While the Swiss were trying to clean house, the press 
in Germany did not remain inactive. Repeated warnings 
and attacks appeared in various Nazi publications. One 
of the strongest appeared in the Strassburger Neuesie Nach- 
vichiten of December 8. It declared that Switzerland once 
was part of Germany and still comes under the Reich’s 
‘field of energy,” and that ‘‘Switzerland cannot prevent the 
penetration of the ideas of a new order in Europe.” 

Yet, shortly after this open threat, Switzerland proved 
anew in several instances that she refused to be intimidated. 
On February 28, Col. Arthur Fonjallaz, former Swiss Army 
officer and head of the Fonjallaz’s Fascists, was sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment on a charge of espionage. When 
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he was arrested by the Swiss police on January 27, 1940, he > 
was accused of attempting to stir up Swiss subjects living in 
northern Italy to march on Berne. Finally, on May 12, 
the Swiss army staff announced the suspension for three 
months of the Nationale Hefte, monthly organ of the Front- 
ist movement and, a fortnight later, it was learned that the 
pro-Nazi anti-Semitic weekly, Frezheits Blaetter, Zurich, 
was also suspended for three months for fomenting pogrom 
propaganda which may have led to serious consequences. 

Above all, the Nazis denounced the Swiss for offering 
hospitality to refugees, estimated at from 7,000 to 8,000, 
most of whom are Jews. It may have been in keeping 
with Switzerland’s desire to prove her neutrality that her 
policy toward the exiles became a little harsher. When, 
in the middle of 1940, the refugee problem became very 
acute, the refugee relief societies, upon the suggestion of 
the government, established special labor camps for those 
fit for manual labor. They are employed in the construction 
of new roads, building drainage systems, and similar public 
works, and receive a franc a day pocket money. Conditions 
in these camps were said to be satisfactory. During Decem- 
ber, 1940, six hundred refugees from Germany were interned 
as persons who could not be deported to their native coun- 
try, making the total number of interned Jewish refugees 
approximately 1,000. Following this incident, the Geneva 
paper Le Peuple charged the Swiss Government with 
treating as ‘‘semi-criminals’’ those who could not emigrate. 

A ruling of the Swiss Federal Council on refugee matters 
on March 21, 1941, provided that well-to-do immigrants 
must contribute to the maintenance of their fellow-refugees. 
This action was taken because Swiss relief organizations 
had expended large sums of money for those without 
means, and the Federal Council felt that the burden should 
be shared by the wealthy exiles. 

The government, on its part, was also willing to con- 
tribute to the solution of this vexing problem. According 
to a report from Lisbon on March 25 by the European 
headquarters of the Hicem, the Swiss authorities, in: an 
effort to encourage the departure of as many refugees as 
possible, had decided to contribute 400 Swiss francs (about 
$100) towards the transportation costs of each refugee. 
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5. Denmark 


In April, 1940, this practically defenseless country was 
overrun by the Nazi juggernaut. Since then, the native 
Nazis, under the leadership of Fritz Clausen, and the 
German occupation authorities have tried in vain to win 
the support of the native populace. Their endeavors to 
gain adherents to the ideology of racism and anti-Semitism 
have been fruitless. 


Early in January, 1941, it was rumored that the Stauning 
Government, the greatest obstacle to Nazi progress in the 
country, would shortly be replaced by a new regime. The 
immediate reaction to these reports, which so far have 
proved incorrect, was an announcement by the Danish 
National Council in London that in such an eventuality a 
Government-in-Exile would be formed. 


In order to have an excuse for the removal of the leaders 
in power, the Gestapo tried to create incidents which would 
justify interference by the Nazis. As on many other occa- 
sions, anti-Semitism was chosen as the most adequate 
medium for the attainment of this goal. On July 15, 1940, 
reports came that anti-Jewish demonstrations, undoubtedly 
instigated by Nazi agents, occurred in Luna Park, Copen- 
hagen, and in other cities. A delegation of Nazi hirelings 
called on the Mayor, demanding that Jews be banned from 
parks and swimming pools and that he issue orders com- 
pelling Jewish concerns to display special signs. Under 
pressure, the municipal authorities were forced to remove 
memorial plaques from the houses of two outstanding 
Danish Jews, the late Georg Brandes, world-famous literary 
historian and critic, and the late Chief Rabbi David Jacob, 
a distinguished Orientalist. 

Nazi propaganda repeatedly forecast, but has not yet 
realized, the promulgation of anti-Jewish legislation in 
Denmark. The authorities made some concessions to their 
unwelcome guests, such as depriving 22 Danish Jews who 
had emigrated of their citizenship for allegedly spreading 
anti-Nazi propaganda abroad. The journey of Aage Ander- 
son, the Clausenist leader, to Germany in March, 1941, 
however, was considered an admission of failure to “solve 
the Jewish question,” in the Nazi fashion. The purpose 
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of his trip was to confer with Julius Streicher, the foremost 
Jew-baiter, on more effective ways of dealing with the 
Jewish ‘‘problem.’? Anderson’s report must have been 
rather disquieting for immediately upon his return it was 
announced that Streicher, himself, would direct the anti- 
Semitic press campaign in Denmark. 

The excellent morale of the Danes is an important source 
of strength to the government, continuously harassed by 
new Nazi intrigues. Last August, it boldly challenged the 
invaders by appointing Professor L. S. Fredericia, a well- 
known Danish-Jewish medical authority, to the Food Con- 
trol and Supply Board, one of the many emergency com- 
missions which had to be established to cope with the 
serious food shortage. Outraged by provocative moves 
of this kind, the rejuvenated propaganda machine once 
more set to work. 

Following the arrest of a number of Jews by the Nazi 
authorities during an anti-Nazi demonstration in Copen- 
hagen last December, Jews were accused of being the ring- 
leaders of the opposition movement. This crude lie was, 
of course, ridiculed by the people. All other efforts at 
Nazification failed. For example, the exhibition of anti- 
Semitic books in Copenhagen, opened in February, as 
well as the showing of imported anti-Semitic films during 
the spring, were persistently boycotted. Finally, growing 
impatient with the Danes’ complete lack of co-operation, 
the Bremen radio, in a special broadcast on March 17, 
uttered a thinly veiled warning of Nazi reprisals: ‘‘The 
Germans know exactly where in Denmark those persons 
can be found who want to cooperate in Germany’s New 
Europe. It also has been accurately informed where those 
can be found who attempt to disturb this cooperation.” 


6. Norway 


Of all the countries under German occupation, it is 
generally agreed that Norway is giving her captors most 
trouble and is most strongly pervaded by a spirit of defiant 
independence that will not down. This militant attitude 
has expressed itself in repeated acts of sabotage for which 
German reprisals were immediate and severe, as well as 
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in manifestations of solidarity with the 1,360 Jews in the 
country who have been especially hard hit by a number of 
orders, decrees and general attacks. 


Shortly after the Nazi authorities assumed power, they 
decided that the Norwegians needed education in “‘racial”’ 
principles. Accordingly, the controlled press was instructed 
to preach to them that, as members of the ‘‘Nordic race,” 
they should be the first to accept the Nazi theories and be 
thankful that the Nazis release them from the Jewish 
“yoke.” The process of ‘‘liberation’”’ was begun in August, 
1940, by the confiscation of the assets above a certain mini- 
mum, of all Jews. In a weak attempt to justify this action, 
the invaders pretended that the loot would be used for 
the welfare of those Norwegians who ‘‘loyally’’ cooperate 
with them. 


The Nazi program of destruction of Jews, first worked 
out in Germany and later applied in all annexed and sub- 
jugated countries was followed in Norway. First came 
exclusion from public service and from all professions, on 
October 3, 1940. Simultaneously, Jewish shops were re- 
quired to be marked as such. While the practice of the 
Jewish religion was not banned by decree, all religious 
meetings were forbidden. Evasion of this legislation was 
forestalled by a decree of Nazi Governor Terboven two 
days earlier, forbidding priests to convert Jews and annul- 
ling all certificates of baptism of Jews issued since March, 
1940. News came on January 10 that Nazi authorities 
had ordered all Jews to surrender their wireless sets; they 
were warned not to “‘listen in’? even when visiting non- 
Jewish homes. Two weeks later, it became known that 
the Nazis prohibited Jews the use of hotels and boarding 
houses in Oslo, Bergen, Stavenger and Trondheim. On 
January 28, 1941, the Handels-Tidningen in Goteborg, 
Sweden, called attention to the fact that an ‘‘Aryan clause” 
for marriages had been introduced under the new Nor- 
wegian regime. Swedish girls wishing to marry Norwegian 
citizens were required to produce certificates of Swedish 
descent. On May 18, the Oslo radio announced that the 
government had introduced the ‘‘Aryan paragraph,” dis- 
missing all ‘‘non-Aryan’”’ employes from state and municipal 
institutions. ‘“‘Non-Aryans”’ were said to be permitted for 
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the time being to retain their Norwegian citizenship but, 
in future, applicants in this classification would no longer 
be granted this privilege. Finally, on May 28, a statement 
was issued that the Chief Rabbi of Oslo had been officially 
informed by the German authorities that the Nuremberg 
Laws were henceforth in force in the country. With it 
came other prohibitive measures. Jews were no longer 
permitted to leave the country; Oslo was forced to issue 
instructions to theaters, prohibiting the production of plays 
written by Jews. Threats by staffs of the Oslo National 
Theater and the Oslo symphony orchestra to strike, how- 
ever, resulted in the withdrawal of an order by the Propa- 
ganda Ministry for the dismissal of a Jewish dancer and 
three Jewish musicians. 


Strange as it seemed to the Nazis, the reaction of the 
Norwegians to this legislation was by no means one of 
acquiescence. In October, 1940, student organizations 
throughout the country incurred the displeasure of the 
Quislingist authorities by removing anti-Jewish notices, 
demonstratively patronizing shops labelled “Jewish enter- 
prise,” and repairing the damages whenever Jewish stores 
were plundered. Following landslides in western Norway 
on November 25, probably the most daring act of sabotage 
attempted, which wrecked railways and roads, Gestapo 
officials started an investigation. On December 2, it was 
learned, they came to the ‘‘satisfying’’ conclusion that the 
Norwegian Jews were to blame for it. Continuing their 
propaganda, designed to convince the Norwegians that 
Jews had involved Norway in the war, the Nazis brought 
from Germany their anti-Semitic films. On April 21, 
workers in Trondheim greeted one of these with a riot, 
forcing the showing to be cancelled. The next day, Gestapo 
officials arrested a large number of prominent Jews in 
Oslo, Bergen and Trondheim on the charge of having 
organized the anti-Nazi resistance in the country. The 
establishment of a special anti-Jewish bureau in the official 
Propaganda Department was announced one month later. 
One of the tasks of this new body is to examine all docu- 
ments seized in the homes of arrested Jews. In all likeli- 
hood, it is intended to publish these at an opportune 
moment, after they will have been suitably “edited.” 
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The latest dispatch, coming from Norway on June 9, 
indicates that during months of domination the Nazis have 
not succeeded in bringing about the social ostracism of 
Norway’s Jews. Orvar Saether, Chief of Staff of the Rik- 
shird, Quisling’s storm troops, demanded in Fritt Folk, 
Quislingist organ, that Christians avoid all contact with 
Jews. The former are urged not to buy from or sell to Jews, 
consult Jewish physicians or lawyers, work with Jews, or 
admit them to restaurants, theaters and cinemas. 


7. Sweden 


This land, one of the very few democracies in Europe 
not yet completely under Nazi domination, has been put- 
ting up very stiff resistance since the outbreak of the war 
to retain her independence. Neither the eight-year-old 
German example of totalitarianism, nor the all-too-well- 
known practice of undermining the morale of Germany’s 
neighbors, could nullify the five hundred years of Swedish 
parliamentarian and democratic tradition. However, as is 
the case in all countries not yet within the German orbit, 
Sweden too is suffering from Nazi intrigues designed to 
weaken her courageous will to remain free. 

The Third Reich is continuing its support of the Quis- 
lingist movements, such as the National Swedish Union, 
an openly pro-Nazi party formed by a faction of the 
Conservative Party in 1935. In an announcement made 
during its convention in Stockholm on October 11, 1940, 
Party Leader Sandstroem declared that the Union’s “‘activ- 
ities” would be increasing. He stated that for some time 
past the party had to curtail its efforts because of lack of 
funds, intimating that suddenly a source of revenue had 
been found. He added that, owing to developments in 
Norway, the party was now in a position to make a “‘deci- 
sive contribution to Swedish national life.” Shortly there- 
after, on November 2, the Goteborg police discovered an 
organization for fostering closer cooperation between Swe- 
den and totalitarian nations in political and social fields. 
This clique, intended to gain a nation-wide following, is 
called the “Society for Cultural and Social Enlighten- 
ment.” Its membership cards display a swastika stamp. 
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In January, 1941, it was reported that the German 
consulate in Stockholm made unsuccessful attempts to ob- 
tain permission for the showing of German anti-Semitic 
films. The Swedish Government flatly refused to permit 
such propaganda and the German consul was forced to 
resort to private showings of such films at the consulate, 
to which pro-Nazi Swedes were invited. That subversive 
elements were working with some degree of efficiency in 
spite of the vigilance of the authorities became evident 
when, two months later, demands appeared in a number 
of Swedish anti-Nazi newspapers that the government 
adopt strong measures to suppress the growing anti-Jewish 
propaganda by pro-Nazis and German agents in the coun- 
try. The publications pointed out that this anti-Semitic 
propaganda is a menace not only to Jews but also to 
Sweden itself, as experience has shown that Nazi agents 
begin their campaign of undermining the independence of 
countries by stirring up hatred of Jews. 


The outcome of Nazi efforts to force the government to 
pursue an anti-Jewish course would affect 6,000 native 
Jews as well as 3,200 Jewish refugees. The majority of 
them, it is reported in a dispatch of May, fear internment 
since it is known that Germany is pressing the govern- 
ment for the internment not only of refugees from the Reich, 
but also of former Norwegian political prisoners. A certain 
Mr. Joesten, ‘‘a German journalist of note’? who recently 
arrived in the United States goes even further when he 
states, according to Ludwig Lore in the New York Post 
of June 16, that “Two internment camps for foreigners 
were opened up in March, 1940... The government claims 
that the purpose of these camps is the ‘prevention of sub- 
versive alien activity’... I have reason to believe that 
I was held prisoner by the Swedish Government as the 
result of a demand by the Nazi Minister in Stockholm. 
I know that the wishes of Hitler’s envoy are commands 
in democratic Sweden.” Mr. Joesten holds that all anti- 
Nazi refugees who came to Sweden from Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and even Norway are in these 


camps in “‘protective custody.” This report, however, has 
not been confirmed. 


The only news concerning Jewish communal life in Swe- 
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den was a statement published in Stockholm on July ae 
1940, to the effect that a bequest of approximately $700,000 
for Jewish causes was provided in the will of the widow 
of the Danish Consul-General Simon Elias Warburg. The 
largest part of this sum was to be used for the establishment 
of homes for Jews in Palestine, and the remainder was 
distributed among the Jewish communities of Stockholm 
and Goteborg. 


8. Italy 


Obeying Hitler’s orders, Italy proclaimed the racial 
dogma three years ago, thus seriously undermining Jewish 
life which had flourished in the country even under Musso- 
lini’s totalitarian regime. The weaker Axis partner not 
only modeled the laws within his country to suit the Nazis, 
but he also permitted his people to be drawn into the 
present conflict on June 10, 1940. And with the outbreak 
of the war came an intensification of the persecution of the 
Jews which later diminished, but which periodically flared 
up again whenever some sort of distraction from the mili- 
tary defeats was required. 

The first sign of a renewed campaign against Italy’s 
57,000 Jews were mass arrests, reported on July 1, 1940, 
of those who had lost their nationality as a result of the 
introduction of the racial laws. One-third of the male 
Jewish population of Trieste, numbering about 1,600 per- 
sons, was incarcerated, in addition to all Jews between 
the ages of 16 and 60 in Fiume and Abbazzia, some of 
whom, however, were later released. Two months later, 
the Italian police began rounding up Jewish street vendors 
whose licenses had been voided by an administrative mea- 
sure. Since the occupation of street vendor is looked upon 
in Italy as a very respectable livelihood, especially in Rome 
with its internationally famous Campo de Fiore, a rag mar- 
ket, many Jews had been active in this field. Thus, this 
action is estimated to have affected approximately 1,200 
heads of families. In Rome alone, 800 peddlers, represent- 
ing 30% of the Jewish population in the capital, lost their 
livelihood at that time. According to a report of January 
28, 1941, these licenses again were temporarily renewed, 
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in order, as stated by I] Tevere, to permit traders to dispose 
of merchandise on hand. Under the guise of a military 
precaution in wartime, the Italian War Ministry which 
had forbidden foreigners to sojourn at mountain and sea- 
side resorts in war or fortified zones, extended this ban, 
on August 30, to include native Jews. This act was gener- 
ally interpreted as a result of the anti-Jewish campaign in 
Il Tevere and Il Regime Fascista, which deplored as ‘‘the 
great Italian tragedy” the alleged fact that Jews were 
permitted to enjoy themselves while the rest of the country 
was fighting for its life. Six days later, a systematic search 
of the homes of most Italian Jews throughout the country 
was conducted by the police. Since particular attention 
was paid to private correspondence and books, it was be- 
lieved to have been an effort to discover evidence of espio- 
nage. 

Taking time off the general topic of war, the Italian 
press, in September, 1940, renewed its attack on the Jews. 
The assertion of IJ Tevere that the Jews “are the sworn 
enemies of Italy,’ was seconded by the declaration of 
Roberto Farinacci’s anti-Semitic sheet, I] Regime Fascista, 
that “the Jewish problem at present occupies first place 
among all nations.” Reacting to the clamor of these 
extremist sheets, the government once again imposed a 
number of economic curbs on the Jews. A decree of Sep- 
tember 19 prohibited all Jews, even those classified as 
“privileged” by the racial laws, from participating in the 
scrap iron business. Jewish antique dealers were deprived 
of their operating licenses, it was reported on October 11. 
A decree of October 15 barred Jews from selling textbooks. 
Two additional orders, issued on December 11 and 18 
respectively, barred Jews from all commercial agencies and 
from acting as brokers. 

The flare-up in Italy between rival factions which are 
each trying to disclaim responsibility for the country’s 
setbacks in Albania and Libya, had serious repercussions 
on the Jews upon whom the blame was finally placed. 
Il Regime Fascista once again was the ringleader in heaping 
abuse on this innocent minority. Following its demand for 
a “race charter’ on December 8, which would serve as 
common racial law of the Axis to be eventually extended to 
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other European States, the paper, on December 16, cited 
as an example of “Jewish pacifism’? the rumored appeal 
by President Roosevelt to Pope Pius for a joint peace plan. 
It concluded that there can be no peace “‘before Israel is 
thrown to the ground.” Simultaneously, anti-Jewish and 
anti-British demonstrations were staged in Trieste, Milan 
and Genoa. As punishment for their ‘‘sinister role” in the 
retreat of the Italian armies, further serious measures were 
enacted against the Jews. On January 11, 1941, the Minis- 
try of the Interior excluded them from all branches of 
customs administration, and from any activity which may 
bring them in contact with customs officials. This order 
affected all Jewish shipping firms, of which there were 
several prominent ones in Italy. Three days after this, 
several commercial occupations, such as salesmen, middle- 
men, appraisers or canvassers for “‘firms or authorized agen- 
cies, including travel, publicity and auction sales bureaus” 
were closed to Jews. Measures barring them from export- 
ing fruit and vegetables were made public on January 28. 

Germany’s military aid to Italian bases in the Mediter- 
ranean resulted in an order, in January, for the expulsion 
of Jews from Sicily and Sardinia, on the ground that the 
islands are important military zones. In connection with 
the execution of the war, the sequestration of radios of Jews 
was ordered early in March, evidently as part of the pre- 
viously announced drive against listeners to “enemy” 
stations. 

* Kk OK 


With German domination over Italian policy almost 
complete, mass arrests and mass evictions of Jews through- 
out the country took place during May and June, 1941. 
On May 12, it was reported that a large number of Jews 
had been driven out of their homes in Milan, Turin and 
other cities. The Trieste offices of the Jewish community 
were raided by the police and a number of leaders were 
arrested. Those evicted were permitted to move to any 
section of the country but had to leave their household prop- 
erty behind. The justification for this renewed outrage was 
the allegation that the Jews spread anti-Fascist propaganda 
among the Italians. About two weeks later, about 1,000 
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more Italian Jews were taken into ‘‘protective custody” 
and interned in special camps. Although the police refused 
to divulge the identity of those arrested, it is believed that 
many prominent Jews were among them. 

In addition to these brutalities, additional discriminator y 
orders were made public. On June 5, it was announced 
that an order of the Directorate General for Demography 
and Race forbade Jews to work as estate administrators. 
At the same time, a decision of the Directorate of State 
Monopolies excluded them from holding executive posts. 
Two weeks later, the government banned the listing of Jews 
in telephone directories, thus further impairing their ability 
to earn a livelihood. 

Toward the end of the period under review, the position 
of the Jews in Italy had become more uncertain than ever 
before. Their lot was greatly aggravated by the various 
economic restrictions which have become unbearable. It 
is estimated that about 75% of the Jews have lost their 
positions as direct consequence of the anti-Jewish decrees. 
In February their allotments of necessities were reduced 
when special ration cards were issued to them. The only 
remaining occupation in which quite a large number of 
Italian Jews are still employed is that of small shopkeepers, 
especially in the clothing and dry goods lines. The larger 
businesses, however, were compelled either to sell to 
“Aryan” interests or to “‘Aryanize’”’ themselves by incor- 
porating non-Jewish directors. All Jews were eliminated 
at one blow from the insurance business, which had been 
almost entirely built up by them. Seventy-five per cent 
of those in the professions have been barred from practice. 
In view of the uncivilized treatment to which Italian Jews 
have been subjected, it is rather ironic that the Italian 
government felt impelled to ban dictionaries defining “‘anti- 
Semites”’ as ‘‘poorly civilized persons.” 

According to official statistics, issued in January, 1941, 
5,424 of these unfortunates have been able to leave the 
country since 1938, when Italy adopted her anti-Jewish 
policy. Although the Italian Government today encourages 
emigration by granting some facilities for this purpose, 
transportation difficulties make their departure virtually 
impossible. It is, however, impossible to give credence to 
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a report of June 10 that the authorities were ready to 
issue passports to Jews and that they had made an allot- 
ment of foreign exchange of about $500 per person for 
travelling expenses. 

Despite its anti-Semitic behavior, the Italian Govern- 
ment in some cases has shown a surprising degree of leni- 
ency. Thus, on August 11, it was learned that Italian 
Jews who incurred losses during air raids were indemnified 
on the same basis as non-Jews. A ruling of the Italian 
Court of Cassation is a further example of an enlightened 
attitude. Sara Gasviner, an Egyptian Jewess, was dis- 
charged by her employer several days before the date set 
by the decree of November 17, 1938, by which foreigners 
were ordered to leave the country. Reversing a decision 
handed down by the Rome Court of Appeals, the Court of 
Cassation ruled that she was to receive full indemnity. 
Furthermore, on January 3, 1941, reports came that the 
government had called a number of internationally known 
Italian Jewish army and naval engineers, including Admiral 
Umberto Pugliese who designed practically every warship 
in the Italian Navy, for services as advisors in the armed 
forces. This, of course, can hardly be considered an altru- 
istic act. Although the racial laws unequivocally stated 
that “Italian citizens of the Jewish race, except those 
designated by the Minister of the Interior as ‘privileged’ 
Jews, cannot lend military service in peace or war,’’ the 
government realized that the military services of some Jews 
may in the future prove indispensable. In order to permit 
authorities to meet such emergencies without acting con- 
trary to law, two supplementary decrees were promulgated 
soon after hostilities began. The first stipulates that all 
Italian Jews of military age in the ‘‘privileged”’ class are 
obliged to present themselves for examination and recruit- 
ment. The second decree dealing with volunteers does not 
mention the exclusion of Jews which automatically leads 
to the inference that certain “desirable” Jewish volunteers 
would be accepted. 

Another relaxation of the anti-Jewish law, also motivated 
by necessity, was an order of the Italian Government, 
made public on February 9, mobilizing Jewish engineers 
and also doctors and senior medical students for service in 
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military hospitals. A most surprising incident was the 
acquittal of eleven prominent Jewish physicians in April 
after a brief, dramatic trial, of the charge of violating the 
Italian racial laws by treating ‘‘Aryan’’ patients; the 
accused physicians were defended by noted ‘‘Aryan’’ at- 
torneys.§ 


eS * OK OK 


The Italian Jewish communities were seriously affected 
- by loss of membership due to conversions. As a result of 
Italy’s racial policy, some 5,500 persons, representing 11% 
of the Jewish population, as listed in 1938, had embraced 
Christianity by August, 1940. The current legislation fa- 
vored converted Jews who, by leaving the Jewish commu- 
nity, hoped to be able to send their children to Catholic 
schools and to simplify emigration, especially to those 
countries of Latin America which bar Jews. Another 
method of gaining the status of an ‘‘Aryan”’ is to have 
oneself declared illegitimate. Thus, the ‘“Aryanization” 
process in Italy is leading to some extremely curious devel- 
opments. According to one of the racial decrees, it is 
possible to obtain a certificate of ‘‘Aryanization”’ proving, 
in the case of mixed parentage, that the “non-Aryan”’ 
father was not the real parent. Since no person is inclined 
to take an action reflecting on the morality of his mother, 
the majority of applicants have managed to unearth trans- 
gressions on the part of grandmothers, long dead. A sur- 
prisingly large number of full-blooded Jews were thus 
accepted by the State as “Aryans,” and a number of 
families consequently found themselves in the peculiar 
position of having half ‘‘Aryan”’ and half Jewish members. 
According to a report of December 12, 1940, Italy’s wealth- 
iest Jew, Senator Abraham Isaac Jacob Levi, obtained 
“Aryanization”’ in this manner. 


The community has also been bereaved by the death of 
several very well-known Jews during the past year. The 
most prominent among them were Senator Vito Volterra, 
one of the two Jewish members of the Pontifical Academy, 
the father of mathematical biology, and Leo S. Olschki, 
internationally known publisher and collector of ancient 
manuscripts and rare books. 
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The number of Italians who show a ‘‘bourgeois spirit’ 
and indulge in demonstrations of sympathy for Jews is 
not negligible, although they are threatened by the power- 
ful apparatus of the state and party. The heads of the 
Catholic Church have discountenanced all forms of anti- 
Semitism. Having strongly condemned racism previously, 
the Pope, in two broadcasts in November, 1940 and in Feb- 
ruary, 1941, again denounced the brand of anti-Semitism 
characteristic of Fascist regimes. On the second occasion, 
he said, ‘‘For the Church there are neither heathens nor 
Jews, neither slaves nor free men, but only the children of 


God.” 


* ok * 


In spite of restrictions on refugees in Italy, which became 
more numerous with the intensification of the anti-Jewish 
drive, their lot is by far lighter than that of their fellow- 
countrymen who have been unable to leave countries oc- 
cupied by Hitler. On September 5, 1940, it was reported 
that the allowance granted by the government to interned 
refugees for food and rent had been greatly reduced. In 
October, all alien Jews were ordered to liquidate their 
businesses; their goods had to be sold to the government 
only, and compensation was paid in government bonds 
which will mature one year after the end of the war. More- 
over, in a case tried before the Italian Supreme Court in 
February, 1941, it was ruled that foreign Jews also are 
affected by the Italian racial decree which curbs the practice 
of various professions by “‘Italian citizens of the Jewish 
taith.” 

The latest figures on Jewish refugees in Italian intern- 
ment camps giving their number as 2,000, were published 
on May 4, 1941. Another 1,400, nearly all women and 
children, were still at liberty, principally in Milan and 
Rome. Allegedly due to a misunderstanding, some of 
these women, however, were expelled to Germany in June 
despite the fact that their husbands were still interned in 
Italy. The largest group of those interned, about 1,000, 
are concentrated in barracks near the village of Cosenza 
in Southern Italy. Although accomodations are improvised 
and heating and toilet facilities are inadequate, they are 
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said to be reasonably comfortable. Most of the 15 other 
camps throughout the country are not camps in the real 
sense but small towns to which Jews are confined. The 
local townspeople, the heads of the camps and the police 
are in most cases well disposed toward the internees. Life 
in these camps varies a great deal. The best is Campagna, 
a small town with 11,000 inhabitants where the 250 in- 
ternees are free to walk about and have their meals where 
they please. They must merely attend three roll-calls 
during the day. The worst of the camps is Fermonte which 
has wooden huts housing 64 persons each, mostly Poles. 
Their greatest hardship is that only very few of them have 
been given permission to live with their wives and families 
in these camps. 


Colonies 


The defeat of the Italian Army on the Egyptian frontier 
was a severe blow to fascist prestige in Lisya. Therefore, 
in order to divert attention from the unfortunate military 
campaign, a number of local Jews were arrested in Decem- 
ber, 1940, on charges of pro-British activity and of spread- 
ing the news of the British victory. Several noted Jews 
were also detained as ‘‘hostages.’’ Again, in April, after the 
re-occupation of the country by Axis forces, Italian officials 
arrested a further number of Benghazi Jews on similar 
charges. In May, 1941, however, most of the Jews of 
Benghazi and Tobruk had managed to reach Egypt where 
they are being cared for by the Alexandria Jewish commu- 
nity. 

In TrIPoLt, the Italian authorities, thrown into a panic 
by British victories in North Africa, assigned large numbers 
of secret police, acting under the guidance of the German 
Gestapo, to harass and arrest Jews. Reprisals against Jews 
accused of pro-British activities which were particularly 
severe, culminated in the arrest of all members of the 
Tripoli Jewish Community Board. 


From ALBANIA came news on October 27, 1940, that the 


entire Jewish population, consisting of 150 families, had 
been ordered to leave the country within two months. 
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9. Spain 


News dealing with the Jews in Spain has been extremely 
scarce during the period under review. The small Jewish 
community, concentrated in Barcelona and Madrid, which 
remained after Franco’s victory, consists chiefly of traders 
and artisans, usually stateless or of Polish nationality, who 
display little interest in political affairs. They are living 
in an atmosphere of hostility evoked by the agitation of 
the Spanish Falangists and German Nazi agents. Reports 
of October and November, 1940, stated that the Jews 
interpreted this anti-Jewish campaign as a prelude to the 
arrival of a German army in Spain which was to compel 
Franco to join the Axis. In consequence, many of them 
made strenuous efforts to leave the country, but all borders 
were closed to them. Only a few succeeded in going to 
Spanish Morocco and Tangier in the hope that they would 
be safer there. But indicative of the “‘hospitality’” await- 
ing them in these countries was a brutal attack on Jewish 
refugees residing there. News of this was broadcast on 
November 4, 1940, by the Spanish radio station at Val- 
ladolid, in the course of which the announcer expressed 
regret that Hitler had not exterminated all Jews. 

The Jews were seriously affected by a government mea- 
sure, reported on September 23, 1940, abolishing civil 
marriage and prescribing that both Christians and non- 
Christians must be married before a priest. Since Jewish 
ritual marriages before a rabbi had already been prohibited 
previously, this measure makes it impossible for Jews in 
Spain to marry. At the same time, the Falangist Party 
launched an intensive campaign for the withdrawal of all 
civil rights granted to minorities under the Republic. 

Fleeing persecution in the Nazi-conquered countries, 
nearly 1,000 European refugees, largely Jewish, found their 
way into Spain. Most of them had come from France, and 
some from Holland and Belgium. They arrived without 
Spanish transit visas and frequently without other valid 
documents. These and other refugees against whom no 
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specific charges could be brought were interned. On 
April 16, 1941, Dr. Augusto d’Esaguy, chairman of the 
Portuguese Refugee Aid Committee and president of the 
Portuguese Jewish Community, described the deplorable 
circumstances under which these unfortunates are living 
in prisons or in concentration camps. According to this 
report, their food is entirely inadequate, they have been 
deprived of their money, and are almost entirely without 
assistance. Dr. d’Esaguy declared that a stay of but a 
few months in these prisons is enough to destroy the health 
of the most robust and to break the spirit of the most 
dauntless. Jewish relief organizations are not permitted 
to operate in Spain. The only ray of hope in the situation 
is the fact that a number of charitable persons render 
clandestine assistance to these refugees. These altruistic 
people face imprisonment should their benefactions be 
discovered. 

A part of the $2,500,000 spent by the American Red 
Cross in Spain during the past six months for food and 
medicine, was used for assistance to, and for the release of ; 
some of these internees. The resentment caused by these 
acts of charity was expressed on June 22, 1941, in the 
Falangist paper Arriba, which denounced the Red Cross 
as ‘‘masonic, Jewish and liberal” and as “‘a seraphic mass in 
the service of England.” 

One of the victims of this hostile attitude of the Spanish 
Government toward Jews was Professor Walter Benjamin, 
psychologist, formerly of the University of Vienna and 
Munich and, during recent years, a member of the faculty 
of the Sorbonne at Paris, who committed suicide at Port 
Bou on the Franco-Spanish border, as reported on October 
2. He was one of five refugees who, although lacking 
French exit permits, possessed valid Spanish and Portu- 
guese transit visas. Yet, the Spanish police chief at Port 
Bou prevented them from continuing their journey. Given 
a choice between internment in a Spanish concentration 
camp or a return to France under escort, Professor Ben- 
jamin preferred death. His suicide was only one of many 
which have occurred among refugees in Spain. 
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10. Portugal 


In an attempt to escape the sufferings, hardships and 
death in Nazi-dominated Europe, refugees from many lands 
swarmed into Portugal, the last, if temporary, sanctuary 
on the Continent. Lisbon has become the single exit for 
the comparatively small number of refugees who are 
still able to surmount the numerous obstacles in the way 
of emigration from Europe. During the past year, how- 
ever, as Nazi pressure on the small neutral nations in- 
creased, the native population as well as the various 
agencies set up for refugee relief work have been laboring 
under the fear that Portugal too may be forced to yield 
to Axis pressure. A plausible explanation for this dis- 
quietude was a report on July 14, 1940, that Nazi agents 
in Portugal were attempting to undermine the morale of 
this hospitable people, by spreading rumors to the effect 
that the Gestapo had already prepared lists of Portuguese 
Jews and non-Jews who would later be treated as anti- 
Nazi elements. 

After the German invasion of France and the Low 
Countries, the Portuguese Government admitted all refu- 
gees who could produce some kind of visa, and also others 
without any possibilities of emigration. Since this refugee 
tide threatened to swamp the country’s limited resources, 
the tiny Jewish community of about 3,000 mobilized all 
its strength to aid them. A relief office was opened with 
the financial assistance of the American Joint Distribution 
Committee, as well as an emigration aid section supported 
by the Hicem (Hias-Ica Emigration Association). Repre- 
sentatives of the new office are working in all the provincial 
centers, to which incoming refugees are ordered by the 
Portuguese frontier authorities. The visitors, distributed 
throughout the country, are well treated. 

In August, 1940, Captain Agostinho, Chief of Portugal’s 
International Police, who was in charge of most of the 
refugee arrangements, stated that approximately 15,000 of 
them were in the country and that the number of those 
arriving had then diminished. Nevertheless, on September 
12, the authorities were obliged to bar further admission 
of refugees since all facilities for departure had already 
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been booked for several months ahead. But on October 8, 
Elie Dijour, general secretary of the Hicem revealed that 
new arrivals still averaged about 200 to 300 weekly. He 
also declared that not more than 10,000 refugees were 
still in the country. In December, according to the New 
York Times correspondent, the number decreased to 8,000. 
Some people of world fame sought temporary refuge in 
Lisbon. Among them were the exiled German Jewish 
authors and playwrights Franz Werfel and Alfred Doeblin; 
Gustave Kahn, French poet, and Dr. Serge Voronoff, 
famous originator of surgical rejuvenation techniques. 
With the intensification of the European conflict, how- 
ever, trans-Atlantic transportation has virtually ceased and 
these thousands of human beings are stranded in Portugal, 
praying that there may be no repetition of their recent flight. 


IV. GERMANY 


By MARTHA JELENKO 


Beset by a host of new war-time restrictions, by strong 
attacks on the purely ideological front and by other fiend- 
ish actions, the 187,000 Jews left in Germany, already 
deprived of all their rights during the preceding seven 
and one-half years of Nazi rule, find themselves in an 
indescribably precarious position. 

The following few figures best convey the picture of the 
systematic annihilation of German Jewry. Of the 25,000 
Jews incarcerated in the numerous concentration camps 
in Germany, 16,000 were reported to have died from expo- 
sure, since the fall of 1939. On November 10, 1940, follow- 
ing the Royal Air Force bombing of Munich the day before, 
twenty-one others were reportedly executed in reprisal for 
‘‘semitic British warmongers’ insolence.” According to the 
Statistische Jahrbuch fuer das Deutsche Reich, released on 
August 21, 1940, the number of Jewish pupils shows a 
staggering decrease, amounting to 80% of the 1938 total. 
Only 2,008 Jewish pupils were attending public grammar 
schools in 1939, as against 10,069 in 1938. Including 
private schools, there were only 8,962 Jewish pupils in 
1939, as against 19,913 in the previous year. 

In Austria, 4,721 public schools with 657,000 pupils were 
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counted, while the figures for the Sudeten provinces showed 
2,957 schools with 274,000 pupils. 


But, paradoxically, the war has to some extent broken 
down the ostracism bordering on actual ghetto conditions 
under which these Jews have lived since the savage excesses 
of November 10, 1938. Owing to the enormous requirements 
of the Nazi war machine and the consequent shortage of 
man-power in vital industries at home, Jews of both sexes 
up to the age of 50 were recruited to fill the gaps left by 
the exodus of men to the war front. By November, 1940, 
more than 50,000 German and Austrian Jews, as well as 
200,000 shipped to Germany from the occupied territories, 
had been conscripted into the German labor service where 
they were assigned to bridge-building, railroad work, hew- 
ing wood in the forests, the transport of iron, and labor 
in chemical factories and other vital industries. They were 
segregated in special units and were compelled to wear 
“‘Tew-badges.”’ Receiving only two-thirds of the nominal 
wages for German workers, the Jews, in February, were 
also deprived of holidays by a “masterly verdict” of the 
Cologne Court, characteristic of the perversion of justice 
and its administration in the Third Reich, to the effect 
that such privileges were reserved only for the Gemein- 
schaft der Schaffenden (creative community). Moreover, a 
ruling of the Labor Department in April forced them to re- 
linquish 15% of their monthly earnings in excess of thirty- 
nine marks. Official comment on this levy was that in this 
manner the ‘“‘social obligations’ of Jews were equalized 
with those of the German citizens. However, no remunera- 
tion at all was given to the Jews who were ordered to remove 
the debris, caused by air raids last September, and to 
those who, during the first let-up in the winter, were 
rounded up to clean the streets of the citys 2Since ithe 
Jews were held responsible for the British Royal Air Force 
raids on Berlin, this work was considered as “punishment.” 
With the further expansion of the theater of war in 1941, 
the demand for labor increased continuously. This situa- 
tion became so acute in June that the German authorities 
decided to issue a decree closing the Jewish schools for 
boys over twelve years of age, who were then ordered to 
work in munition factories. 
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Jewish professional men and scientists, too, were drafted 
to aid in the war, designed to destroy their kin. In August, 
1940, 1,250 Jewish doctors and 940 dentists were con- 
scripted for service in military hospitals. It was reliably 
reported also that during March, 1941, several German 
Jewish scientists were released from concentration camps 
for consultation with Field Marshal Hermann Goering on 
matters regarding the prosecution of the war. 


Perhaps the most severe wartime hardships imposed on 
the Jews is the refusal of the authorities to allow them 
adequate clothing, food and shelter. In December, 1940, 
authorities stated that they were not entitled to clothing 
ration cards “‘because 92% of them formerly were active 
as merchants, and their former living standards make it 
appear certain that they already have sufficient clothes”; 
the authorities in Vienna extended this prohibition even 
to the dead, by rejecting the pleas of the Jewish Community 
for burial shrouds. Although Jews received food ration 
cards, stamped with a “J,” most shops display signs saying 
“Jews not desired,’ while others require them to shop 
only between four and five o’clock in the afternoon when 
most of what little provisions the shops had have already 
been sold. Moreover, Jews cannot purchase milk, fish or 
poultry, and are barred from occasional distribution to 
the general public of minute quantities of coffee, tea, candy, 
fruit and canned foods. Increases in rations, as in January, 
1941, when Germans were allowed one additional pound 
of apples, are usually not for Jews. Refugees who have 
reached neutral ports assert that many of them would 
have died of hunger had it not been for clandestine help 
given them by some Christians, 


During the fall and winter months and again in May, 
1941, Jews were systematically ejected from their homes 
in the middle-class Berlin suburbs and advised to move 
to dilapidated houses and hastily erected huts, without 
sanitary facilities, located in the slum districts. This 
measure was allegedly taken in order to relieve Berlin’s 
increasing housing shortage, brought about by the influx 
of Germans fleeing from areas bombed by the enemy. 
According to a report reaching the United States in June, 
1941, no less than 1,000 Jewish families in Berlin were 
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given three days to leave their homes and remove their 
furniture, to make room for 10,000 people brought to the 
city after heavy air attacks on Bremen, Hamburg, Kiel, 
Wilhelmshaven and Hanover. 

A glimpse of the treatment of Jews in Berlin during the 
aerial siege is afforded by various reports. Jews were 
ordered to enter public shelters immediately after the 
alarm was given, not out of solicitude for their safety, but 
in order to humiliate them, because the reason given by 
the authorities was fear that Jews might signal to the 
enemy. Segregated from the ‘‘Aryans,” they were often 
exposed to provocation by Storm Troopers. Hence most 
of them preferred either to stay home during a raid or to 
go to one of the special “ghetto shelters” built by the Jew- 
ish community. Those Jews who suffered losses during 
bombing attacks received no compensation. 


The various military campaigns brought with them more 
violent anti-Semitic propaganda and intimidation. In July 
and August, 1940, after the occupation of most of the 
European democracies had been completed, the German 
press repeatedly warned the Jews of Europe that German 
might would be used against them, and that another war 
would mean the “eviction of the Jews to the last man” 
as Hitler had stated before hostilities began. Indeed, on 
August 7, 1940, Das Schwarze Korps, organ of the S.S., de- 
clared that one of the prerequisites for a ‘“‘German peace”’ 
would be a European continent without Jews. The paper 
declared that the Jews had cooperated with Britain in an 
attempt to ‘‘convert all Europe into a chaotic, blood-soaked 
battle-field.”” Therefore they must pay the bill, the paper 
said. It warned that Jews everywhere in Europe would 
be driven from their ‘“‘hideouts,” despite the present obser- 
vance of ‘camouflaged restraint.’’ Norway, Denmark, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, and both occupied and unoccupied 
France were mentioned. ‘‘Jews in these countries,’ said 
the paper, “‘have readily disappeared from public life and 
withdrawn from civil offices and editorial rooms.”” A Ger- 
man victory ‘‘will secure space far away from European 
labor and culture where the scum of humanity may try to 
lead a life of its own toil or die the death it earned.” 
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The article implied that anti-Semitic measures already 
put into effect in various European countries were too 
_ weak, and that a solution on the continental scale was 
necessary. At the same time, UFA produced ‘‘The Roth- 
schilds,’’ another of the infamous propaganda films, depict- 
ing their rise to plutocratic powers, according to precon- 
ceived Nazi ideas. 


In March, 1941, evidently believing that the numerous 
existing anti-Semitic institutes and bodies were inadequate, 
the Nazis established in Frankfort on the Main another 
Institute for the Study of the Jewish Question. To this 
Institute Frankfort’s municipal Judaica library, consisting 
of 40,000 volumes, was taken two months later. One of 
the Institute’s tasks evidently will be to prepare material 
for an elaborate ‘‘show trial’’ of Herschel Grynszpan, who 
fell into the hands of the Germans when France was in- 
vaded. The trial is scheduled to be held after the war and 
is to furnish conclusive proof of ‘‘World Jewry’s’’ complic- 
ity in its attempt to murder the leaders of the Nazi regime. 


In the spring of this year, the finger of blame again was 
pointed at the Jews for perpetrating the war in the Balkans. 
At that time, it was considered essential to save Yugo- 
slavia from the “dark forces’ which ruled the country. 
Again on June 22, Hitler held the Jews responsible for the 
war against Russia, for he argued with a “‘logic,”’ typical of 
the Nazis, that the peace offer to the Allied Powers made 
after the conquest of Poland was refused because of the 
“efforts of international and Jewish warmongers.” It is, 
of course, self-evident that the tenor of the Fiihrer’s ad- 
dresses on various special occasions, as in his New Year’s 
message to his people, his speech before the Reichstag on 
July 19, his statement at the Munich beer hall on Feb- 
ruary 24, and again in his Reichstag speech May 4, 1941, 
was that not he, but “international Jewry’”’ is answerable 
for the bloodshed in Europe. On the occasion of the eighth 
anniversary of the founding of the Third Reich on January 
30, he promised retaliation against the Jews should the 
United States, whose leaders have frequently been called 
either “‘Jews’’ or ‘‘Jew-serfs,’’ abandon its neutrality. As 
a matter of fact, the incarceration of prominent German 
Jews, the arrest of Dr. Otto Hirsch, Director of Reich 
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Union of Jews in Germany, and the drafting of other Jew- 
ish leaders for compulsory labor service, in March, 1941, 
may have been in retaliation for Congressional approval 
of the Lease-Lend Bill, which then seemed assured. 


The fear that even more drastic action would be taken 
against them, prompted the Jews to besiege American 
consulates in an effort to hasten emigration. Stricter im- 
migration regulations by the United States, apprehension 
of fifth column activities, coupled with various wartime 
obstacles, however, hindered their departure. In March, 
two groups of emigrants, affected by a new drastic curb on 
clothing and other essentials which they were permitted 
to take with them left for Lisbon on a direct sealed train. 


Information received by the United States Government 
on February 19, 1941, stated that within four weeks from 
that date only Jews of military age, utilized for slave labor, 
and those held in concentration camps, would be left in 
Germany. Toward this end, the Nazis had shipped nearly 
all of the 9,000 Jews residing in the provinces of Baden 
and the Palatinate, about a quarter of whom are between 
the ages of 60 and 104, to unoccupied France on October 
22. They were given one day’s preparation and were per- 
mitted to take with them only 100 pounds of baggage and 
$40 in currency. The Vichy Government, unable to send 
them back, placed most of them in the Gurs concentration 
camp, by all accounts a veritable hell. 


The lot of the Austrian Jews was in no way easier. 
Those 48,000 who, in December, 1940, were still residing 
in Vienna, where the entire Jewish population of this first 
victim of Nazi expansion is concentrated, experienced ex- 
treme hardships in the months that followed. In prepara- 
tion for their expulsion to the Lublin reservation in Poland 
last February, 10,000 of them were herded into school 
buildings. The first contingent of 1,100, stripped of their 
very meagre possessions, was dispatched the same month 
under conditions described as outrageous. The rest of them 
were left to follow in several trainloads at short intervals 
so that Vienna could be ‘“‘judenrein”’ at the earliest possible 
moment. Just as a little farewell gift, Nazis were known 
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to have destroyed all documents and identification papers 
of many evacuees. During March there was a lull in this 
monstrous procedure. In the hope of procuring much 
coveted foreign exchange, the government informed its 
prospective victims that those whose relatives in the United 
States purchased transportation tickets from German travel 
agencies in New York would be spared. The United States 
Government benevolently placed no obstacles in the way 
of these unfortunate people, but lack of transportation 
facilities prevented the urgently needed increase of emi- 
gration. Consequently, expulsions were again resumed at 
the end of March. 

Having had more training in political warfare in the 
past, Austrian non-Jews are more courageous in display- 
ing their contempt for the Nazi machine than their brethren 
in Germany. Early this year, they expressed their defi- 
ance by throwing very small bombs, reminiscent of weapons 
used in pre-Nazi days, at ‘‘Aryanized”’ shops. Many 
Christians make special efforts to be friendly to Jews 
working beside them in factories. The complete indif- 
ference of the impoverished Austrian artisans to Nazi 
propaganda became evident at the first of what was to be 
a series of meetings called in Vienna, at which the artisan 
leader, Gratzenberger, painted a rosy picture of the future 
with Jews eliminated from economic life. The audience 
was so small and unresponsive that the remainder of the 
scheduled meetings had to be cancelled. 


V. BOHEMIA-MORAVIA 
By Stmon SEGAL* 


During the year under review, Bohemia-Moravia was 
somehow forgotten in the news because of the tremen- 
dously important events which occurred elsewhere. The 
Nazis had succeeded in conquering new territories, and 
these countries, which were the first non-German areas 
occupied by the Nazis, were, therefore, no longer in the 
public eye. 


*Member of the staff of the American Jewish Committee. 
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The German policy in Bohemia and Moravia apparently 
followed the originally established plan. The anti-Jewish 
measures taken by German authorities had two purposes 
in view: first, the complete economic destruction of the 
once wealthy Jewish community; second, the inculcation 
of anti-Semitism in the Czech people. 

The economic anti-Jewish measures assumed many forms, 
one of the most important being the expulsion of Jews from 
various towns and cities. Compelled to evacuate not only 
their homes but also the cities in which they had lived for 
many years, the Jews were economically ruined. Having 
arrived in the city of refuge, they became a burden to the 
local Jewish population and thus contributed towards its 
impoverishment. 

Why certain cities were singled out no one can explain. 
The Nazis themselves are at a loss for an answer. The 
orders issued by the various local Nazi authorities were 
very often conflicting. The most logical explanation is un- 
doubtedly the peculiar ambition of the local Nazi tyrant 
to show his superiors that he had succeeded in making the 
town or area under his administration ‘‘yudenrein.” 

On September 5, 1940, it was reported that the entire 
Jewish population was expelled from the town of Klatov, 
in order to make room for the Germans who were fleeing 
from the British airplane bombardments. Again, why the 
town of Klatov was selected in preference to any other 
town, remains an enigma. The Nazi chief in Klatov was 
probably moved by personal ambition. 

On November 19, Baron von Neurath, the Nazi Protector, 
ordered the evacuation of all Jews of Kremzir, Geding, and 
Ungarisch-Ralitsh, within twenty-four hours. The Jews of 
these cities were sent to the Government General of Poland. 
Here too, nothing but Nazi arbitrariness can account for 
the selection of these three particular cities. 

According to a document received from agents of the 
underground movement by the Czech Government-in-Exile, 
the Jews were ordered, on January 2, 1941, to evacuate 
seventeen communes in the Zizkov district, nine in the 
Blansko district, and ten in the district of Krumlov. The 
evacuation was to take place not later than the end of the 
year 1941. Twenty-nine communes in the Elbe Valley, be- 
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tween Pardubice and Zizelice, Bohemia, were to be evacu- 
ated before March 1, 1941. 

These expulsions, ordered by the German military au- 
thorities, may have had some strategic reasons. Threats 
of evacuation, were Germany’s method of keeping the 
Jewish communities in perpetual fear. According to reports 
published on January 12, the Jews of Prague were living 
in a state of terror because of the rumors which were cir- 
culated to the effect that all Prague Jews would be expelled 
in order to make room for the Germans who were fleeing 
from the bombed areas of Western Germany. A further 
‘wave of expulsions from the Czech cities and towns began 
in the spring of 1941. Up until May, Jews from eighty- 
three towns and cities were expelled. 


Various decrees throughout the year have in one field 
or another restricted the economic activities of the Jews. 
Some of these decrees have real significance and greatly 
affect the economic life of the Jews. Others are of a rather 
vexatious nature and aim to humiliate Jews and convince 
the Czechs that Jews are of an inferior race. 

According to the Nuremberg anti-Jewish laws, which 
were introduced in the Protectorate of Bohemia and Mora- 
via, a concern was considered to be Jewish if the manage- 
ment employed even a single Czech of Jewish descent. Since 
Jewish participation in the Czech industry was widespread, 
this provision served as a means of taking over most of the 
Czech industry by the Germans. The so-called Aryaniza- 
tion of Jewish property in Czechoslovakia was realized in 
such a way that any transfer of Jewish property to a Czech 
was made practically impossible. At the present time, 
the Czechoslovakian industry is almost entirely in the 
hands of Germans. The anti-Jewish law was thus a con- 
venient method for the Germans to get control of the im- 
portant Czech establishments. 

In November, 1940, the Prague newspaper, Neue Tag, 
published new financial restrictions on the Jews in the 
Protectorate. Jews and Christians married to Jews were 
forbidden to retain any ready cash exceeding 3,000 crowns. 
They were ordered to deposit all excess amounts in savings 
banks. Jewish enterprises were not permitted to retain 
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cash exceeding a year’s proceeds. All savings bank books 
had to be turned over to the Ministry of Finance before 
December 13. Amounts to their credit were to be trans- 
ferred to blocked accounts to be administered by Ger- 
man-appointed trustees. 

The elimination of Jews from various branches of eco- 
nomic life proceeded unabated during the year under review. 
On November 19, 1940, special ration cards were introduced 
for the use of Jews in the Protectorate. These cards were 
stamped with the letter ‘‘J’’ and were to be used for shop- 
ping only during certain hours. According to a police decree 
reported on February 23, these hours were restricted from 
3 P.M. to 5 P.M. throughout the Protectorate. New regu- 
lations prohibiting the practice of dentistry by Jews were 
reported on February 5; Jews were also excluded from 
participation in the state lottery of the Protectorate. 

These measures, which eliminated Jews from the eco- 
nomic life of the country, were not sufficient, however, to 
satisfy the greed of the Nazi authorities. In a statement 
issued on April 13, 1941, Protector Baron von Neurath, 
scored the slackness with which Jewish businesses were 
being ‘‘Aryanized,” and declared that in order to speed up 
the process, he would personally take charge of the adminis- 
tration of all anti-Semitic laws. This indication of the re- 
luctance of non-Jews to participate in the ruin of their 
Jewish co-nationals was corroborated by the Nazi-control- 
led press which repeatedly stated that the Czechs were not 
observing the Nuremberg Laws. 

Despite these laws, many intermarriages took place. The 
press complained that the Czechs did not fully accept the 
Nazi philosophy and that the Nuremberg legislation has 
not become part of the daily life of the Czech people. In 
fact, the majority of the Czechs not only did not accept 
the Nazi anti-Semitic philosophy, but violation of anti- 
Jewish legislation seemed to have become an integral part 
of the general national resistance to the Nazi regime. Time 
and again, Christians displayed their sympathy with the 
Jews despite warnings of the Nazi leaders. A number of 
well-known Czechs were denounced by the authorities be- 
cause of their friendly relations with Jews, and several of 
them were severely punished. Increased evidence of friend- 
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ship towards the Jews as a form of Czech national resistance 
was shown during the year under review. The Nazi press 
printed a long list of towns and cities where Czechs had 
refused to obey orders to sever all relations with Jews. 
Through official regulations, the authorities tried to bring 
about complete segregation of Jews from their*Christian 
neighbors. ; 

Some of these regulations actually bordered on the 
ridiculous and only tended to show how unsuccessful the 
Germans were in their various attempts to make anti- 
Semitism a part of the Czech psychology. A Nazi regula- 
tion, for example, was reported to the effect that when 
Jews entered shops they were to go only to special counters 
reserved for them. Czech clerks were permitted to assist 
the Jews with their purchases, but they were forbidden to 
converse with Jews on any subject, even one g0 trite as 
the weather. Jews were permitted to eat in special rooms 
in restaurants but were forbidden to engage in conversation 
with the waiters on any subject save the menu and the price 
of food. These and similar measures indicate how difficult 
it was for the Nazis to bring about a boycott of Jews by 
the Czech population. 

On February 28, the German-controlled Prague radio 
warned the population of the Protectorate that persons 
“who still maintained friendly relations with Jews must be 
considered enemies of the country and voluntary agents of 
England.” The broadcaster warned that “radical measures” 
would be taken against such persons. This appeal, however, 
met with very little response, and the Protector himself 
found it necessary, on April 13, to warn the people of the 
Protectorate that the anti-Semitic laws must be respected, 
that the flouting of these decrees was part of a systematic 
anti-German campaign, and that, therefore, violators would 


be treated as traitors. 


A further measure to segregate Jews was the decree 
issued by the Ministry of Education forbidding Jewish 
children to attend Czech schools. At the beginning of the 
1940-41 school year, all Jewish students were excluded from 
the Czech schools, and the Jewish communities of Bohemia 
and Moravia were ordered to organize and maintain a 
special Jewish school system. The language in the Jewish 
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schools was to be either Yiddish or Czech. German was 
forbidden. 

The position of the Jews in the Protectorate, during the 
year under review, was similar to that of the Jews in other 
Nazi-occupied countries. They were expelled from the pro- 
fessions and government positions. They were forbidden to 
attend public schools; nor could they visit cafes, theatres 
or libraries. Stores which were still in possession of Jews 
_ were compelled to display special signs, and a campaign 

calling upon the population to boycott Jewish establish- 
ments was constantly in progress. Jews in the Protectorate 
suffered the same discrimination in the rationing of food 
and clothing as the Jews in Germany. 

The only redeeming feature in the Bohemian and Mora- 
vian Jewish situation was the sympathy shown by the 
Czechs. All attempts of the Nazis and the Czech Fascist 
Party to promote anti-Semitism among the Czechs met with 
failure. The Nazis tried in every possible way to strengthen 
the Fascist Vlajka Party and weaken the National Solidarity 
group. This group was considered too passive in its rela- 
tionships towards the Reich, and an official radio broadcast 
charged it with insincerity towards the Germans, as well as 
insufficient firmness towards the Jews. The National Soli- 
darity Party forbade its members to maintain social con- 
tacts with Jews. This warning, however, met with no 
response; instead an ostentatiously friendly attitude existed 
towards the Jews. 


Czechoslovakia-in-Exile 


Immediately after the outbreak of the war, a regime was 
established in London, headed by Dr. Eduard Benes, former 
Czechoslovakian President. The Government-in-Exile pro- 
ceeded to organize a Czech State Council which was to 
substitute for the Parliament of Czechoslovakia. This 
Council was formally organized at its first meeting on 
January 14, 1941, in London. Thirty-two deputies were 
present; eight additional were to be chosen to represent 
the German and other non-Czech nationalities. 

The Czech Government-in-Exile was willing to have two 
Jewish representatives in the State Council. Difficulties 
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developed, however, because the Jewish parties could not 
agree on the persons to represent them. The National 
Jewish’ Party (Zionists) which, before the war, had two 
representatives in the Czech Parliament, asked that these 
two representatives remain also in the State Council in 
Exile. The Agudah (Jewish Orthodox Party) and the assimi- 
lationists objected and asked for representation for their 
parties. The result was that President Benes would not 
appoint any Jewish representative until an agreement was 
arrived at by the Czech Jews themselves. The decision of 
the President made a bad impression on Jewish public 
opinion. Two Jews, however, were included in the Council 
in a personal capacity, and not as representatives of any 
Jewish party. They were Dr. Julius Friedman, former head 
of the economic section of the Czech Foreign Ministry, 
and Dr. H. J. Stransky. 


VI. SLOVAKIA 
By EUGENE HEVEsiI* 


Ever since the partition of Czechoslovakia by Hitler in 
March, 1939, “independent” Slovakia has been a German 
province in everything but name. The pretext under which 
German domination was extended over the small country 
was the usual one: Slovakia was presented with a German 
guarantee of her borders. Although the treaty permitted 
the influx of German “technicians,” and allowed Germany 
to take the ‘necessary’? military measures within the 
country, the full meaning of the German favor did not at 
first become clear. The first occasion for “defending’”’ 
Slovakia’s borders came soon, however, when, in August, 
1939, German armies used Slovakian territory for their 
northward thrust into Poland. Since then, a German mili- 
tary commander has been in discreet control of the govern- 
ment of the country. 

A German military colony ever since the outbreak of the 
Hitler war, Slovakia has also served as an example of viru- 
lent anti-Semitism for all other countries of the Danube- 
Balkan area. Today, it is an academic question which 


E *Former Hungarian commercial attaché in Rumania and the United 
tates. 
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faction has played the more decisive role in bringing to 
power Slovakia’s cruel and barbarous anti-Jewish regime — 
the more moderate and responsible elements, in their naive 
endeavor to avert complete political submission to German 
war interests, or the local Nazi adventurers, in their irre- 
sponsible craving for power. The fact is that, especially 
since July 28, 1940, when President Tiso and Premier Tuka 
were ushered into the ‘‘awe-abiding”’ halls of Berchtesgaden 
to hear Hitler’s commands with respect to Slovakia’s role 
in the ‘‘new order’ of Southeastern Europe, Slovakia has 
been the pacemaker for official anti-Semitism in the Danu- 
bian region. On that occasion, the policies of Monsignor 
Tiso towards the Jews, originally intended to be “moder- 
ate,’ were completely reversed overnight, and, within a 
short time, the internal government was handed over to 
Sano Mach, Hlinka Guard leader and Nazi agent, formerly 
Minister of Propaganda, and now Vice Premier and Minis- 
ter of the Interior. 

The immediate task of undermining the security of the 
country’s 88,000 Jews was entrusted, under the super- 
vision of Mach, to a certain Murgas, successor of Mach in 
the leadership of the Hlinka Guard. A few months before 
his nomination .to the office of executioner of the Jews, 
Murgas had been removed by Tiso from the chief editor- 
ship of the official newspaper for no other reason than 
“exaggerated Jew-baiting.”’ 

On August 2, 1940, Mach’s and Murgas’ first adminis- 
trative measure ordered the closing of all Jewish owned 
coffee-houses, restaurants and saloons throughout the 
country. A few days later, all Jewish employes, numbering 
several hundreds, of the grain monopoly, and of the import 
corporation ‘‘Dovus” were put out of office. Within a few 
weeks, 367 Jewish physicians were excluded from practice. 
On September 5, the German press announced with satis- 
faction that, with the exception of primary schooling, edu- 
cation was completely closed to Jews in Slovakia, that 
Jewish children were to be segregated even in the primary 
schools, and that schools of the Jewish communities were 
already closed. 

At the same time, conscription of all categories of Jewish 
property had been decreed, under the penalty of five years’ 
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imprisonment and immediate confiscation of all property 
for failure to comply, or for false declaration. 

The real course of official gangsterism, however, was em- 
barked upon when, on September 7, 1940, as a speed-up 
measure in the program of eliminating Jews from Slovak 
economic and social life, Parliament gave the government 
complete authority to issue ‘“‘Aryanization’”’ decrees at will. 

Such authority aimed at the “earliest possible transfer 


of the greatest possible amount of Jewish-owned property | 


to Christians.” In respect of landed estates that had passed 
from Christian into Jewish hands in previous times through 
forced sales for unpaid taxes or other debts, it was provided 
that the previous owner or his Christian heir can regain 


possession by depositing, with ‘‘Aryanization’”’ officials, | 


25% of the original sales price, and pledging payment of 


5% of the price annually for five years. Under this arrange- | 
ment, if he lived, the Jewish owner was to get only half 


the value of his property. It is to be noted, however, that 
this measure was later superseded by a general Land Reform 
Decree which will be dealt with below. Within a short time, 
thousands of Jewish-owned houses and landed property 
were “‘redeemed”’ in this simple and convenient way. 

In the meantime, confiscation, called ‘‘Aryanization”’ of 
Jewish-owned shops and industries, provided for in previ- 
ous laws and decrees, had proceeded rapidly. By January, 
1941, 50% of the Jewish retail businesses and small facto- 
ries had already been ‘‘Aryanized.” 


A decree of September 15 deprived Jews of their Ppass- | 


ports and drivers’ licenses and confiscated all radio sets 
owned by Jews, the latter under the pretext that Jews had 
been responsible for disseminating the contents of British 
broadcasts. Another decree ordered Jews to discharge all 
non-Jewish female domestic servants under forty years 
of age. 


One of the most pernicious of the new series of restric- 


tions was a decree ordering the re-examination of documents 
held by Jews claiming Slovak citizenship. The extreme 
injustice of this measure lay in the well-known fact that 
most people living in Slovakia were unable to produce the 
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required documents, many of them having been born in 
other parts of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. To 
procure the necessary papers from other sections of the 
former empire was very difficult, if not impossible. This 
inquiry into non-procurable documents proved an ingeni- 
ously simple means of expelling or at least denationalizing 
Jews whose property was coveted by circles close to the 
Hlinka Guard. 


By the middle of November, 1940, all Jewish lawyers and 
physicians had already been disqualified. Simultaneously, 
all Jewish actors employed by the National Theater in the 
capital, were discharged. In February, 1941, the Central 
Office of Economics has ordered the liquidation of 3,000 
additional Jewish firms. To supervise Jewish firms, tempo- 
rarily permitted to continue doing business, 200 commis- 
sioners were appointed. 

On February 20, the Land Reform Office announced the 
plans for redistribution of the landed property of Jews. 
These were to be sold to small farmers at a rate one-third 
lower than the current market price, the payments to extend 
over three years. The money thus realized would go into 
a Land Reform Fund from which the former Jewish owners 
would receive 3% interest and 44% amortization annually. 


Apart from these measures taken by the central govern- 
ment, anti-Jewish action emanating from local and munic- 
ipal authorities went on relentlessly throughout the country. 
In Nitra, for instance, it was announced that no Jews could 
reside any longer in certain streets. They were also excluded 
from hotels, public baths and the main boulevards of 
Bratislava, the capital. Shopping hours were restricted to 
Jews in many localities, and, in some of them, Jews were 
not permitted to appear on the streets during certain hours. 


Finally, a government decree issued in January, 1941, 
forced Jews to wear yellow armbands “‘for purposes of 
identification,” and, in March, it was announced that Jews 
were to be segregated from ‘‘Aryans”’ and forced to live in 
ghettos. In many communities, landlords were permitted 
to oust Jewish tenants upon three months’ notice. 
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A factual account of these measures can, however, hardly 
give an idea of their tormenting moral and mental effect 
on the victimized Jewish population, or of the brutal man- 
ner in which these measures are applied. Continual raids, 
thousands of arrests, confinement to internment camps, 
police searches of Jewish homes, beatings in the streets, 
third degree methods applied to inmates of prisons and 
internment camps, and desecrations, demolitions or burning 
synagogues and Jewish cemeteries, were creating the real 
atmosphere of “national independence” at its best in 
Slovakia. In the week before Rosh Hashanah, 1940, six 
synagogues were set afire in different localities. 

The leading perpetrators of this cruel drama were, of 
course, members of the Hlinka Guard, a semi-official organi- 
zation built along the lines of the Nazi Storm Troops, and 
emulating their methods. The common people are often 
opposed to the methods applied against the Jews, and in 
some villages the Hlinka groups have been dissolved by 
the residents, who could not stand for their gangsterism. 
In the cities, however, these gangs flourish, and the Jews 
are compelled to pay excess taxes for the upkeep of their 
tormentors, on the pretext that the Guard is there to pro- 
tect them. 

On March 14, 1941, Slovakia celebrated the second anni- 
versary of her “‘independence.’’ Sano Mach, the Quisling 
of Slovakia, delivered a speech expressing gratitude to 
Hitler for “‘liberating’’ the country, and calling upon the 
Hlinka Guard to help in establishing a National Socialist 
Slovakia, by crushing Britain’s accomplices, the Jews. 

But it was Premier Tuka himself who gave the most con- 
vincing evidence that no Jew-baiting can save a small 
country under the Nazi sway from becoming a helpless, 
unsparingly exploited tool in the hands of its masters. On 
February 21, 1941, speaking in honor of a powerful guest 
from Germany, Frederic Fromm, commander of the Ger- 
man Army Behind the Front, Tuka said that although 
Slovakia was not a belligerent, this did not mean that if 
“the need arises this country would not put all its forces 
at the disposal of its great friend.’’ With full knowledge 
of what this implied, he said that the bread and the blood 
of the Slovak people belonged to Hitler. 
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VII. HUNGARY 
By EUGENE HEVESI 


An estimate made by the Budapest Jewish Community 
in June, 1940 shows that under the provisions of the second 
“Jew-law” of May 3, 1939, 40% of the Jewish population 
of Hungary would lose their livelihood within five years 
from that date. Out of the present Jewish population of 
750,000, this would have meant the exclusion of about 
300,000 people, breadwinners and their dependents, from 
any kind of gainful occupation. It may be safely said, 
however, that because of the effect of subsequent decrees 
and of the unexpectedly rigorous interpretation of the laws, 
the number of those affected is closer to 350,000. Moreover, 
it is generally recognized that instead of requiring five 
years for its completion, the program laid down in the law 
has, after two years, been well-nigh completed. 

It would be a gross mistake, however, to believe that at 
present only 40% of the Jewish population of Hungary, 
or about 350,000 people, are unemployed or unprovided 
for. In reality, this 40% comprises only that part of the 
Jewish population which has been deprived of positions 
already held by them; it does not include the large number 
of Jews who were out of jobs before the enactment of the 
law, nor the rising Jewish generation, not individually 
included as ‘‘dependents”’ of those deprived of their occu- 
pations by the law. 

For it must be borne in mind that one of the most 
pernicious provisions of the law is that no Jews can be 
admitted to any occupation so long as natural decrease 
(death, retirement, etc.) does not reduce the number of 
Jews engaged in those occupations below 6% of the total 
number so employed. Thus, Jewish youth is barred for 
decades from admission to any gainful occupation in 
Hungary. 

In spite of these conditions, it is generally recognized 
that the situation of Jews in Hungary is somewhat more 
bearable than that of their brethren in other Nazi-domi- 
nated countries. If we examine the ‘‘Jew-law”’ itself, we 
notice that the great toll of Jewish social victims is taken 
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only from certain fields of occupation, in which their num- 
ber is restricted to from 6% to 12% of the total, (private 
employes, salespeople, journalists, actors, holders of li- 
censes in monopolized trade lines, etc.). Jews in other 
lines (all liberal professions, and employers in commerce 
and industry, unless engaged in a line falling under the 
license system, or in an industry working mainly for the 
government, etc.) remained unaffected by the law, if they 
were previously admitted to those occupations. 

A further important positive feature of the Hungarian 
law is that, in contrast to all other similar regimes, it 
does not affect, with the sole exception of Jewish-owned 
landed property, any category of property rights. 

In general, the whole system is a ‘“‘compromise’’ be- 
tween the endeavor to counteract the danger of subversive 
Nazi influences by draining social dissatisfaction into a 
large pool of jobs taken away from Jews and put at the 
disposal of Christian applicants, and the hopelessly naive 
proposition of still maintaining a sort of common material 
basis of survival for all Jews, to be provided from the 
earnings of those remaining employed. 

How utterly and fantastically wrong this whole chimera 
is becomes clear if we realize that the ruin of one half 
of a socially and economically interdependent community 
cannot fail seriously to affect the income of the other half, 
especially if that income is already badly curtailed by an 
officially created anti-Jewish atmosphere prompting at least 
‘part of the Gentile clientele to renounce the services of 
their former Jewish connections. Under such circumstances, 
the maximum that can be hoped for is that individuals 
comprising the working half of the Jewish population re- 
main in position to earn enough to support themselves and 
their dependents. To expect them to be able to provide 
for two families instead of one is an illusion. 

Furthermore the impracticability of the suggestion that 
property of individual Jews be publicly administered for 
the maintenance of the jobless Jewish masses becomes 
apparent when it is noted that the bulk of such property 
is not liquid and cannot be made liquid without adversely 
affecting the country’s economy. For that reason, the 
Jaw does not even hint at a way of making the income or 
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property of the working or propertied Jews available to 
those affected by the law, probably on the assumption 
that, under the pressure of circumstances, such adjust- 
ment would ensue automatically within the Jewish com- 
munity itself. 

As mentioned before, the effect of the law has been 
considerably increased, notably during the second half of 
1940, by additional decrees. While some of these (the 
revocation of licenses of Jewish tobacconists, the cancella- 
tion of all Jewish-held liquor licenses, etc.) dealt with the 
execution of measures provided by the law itself, others 
inflicted heavy additional damage upon Jews by invading 
occupational domains which, according to the law, were 
to have been left untouched. These restrictions include 
the elimination of all 4,000 Jewish grain merchants from 
their trade, the exclusion of 5,000 Jews from the firewood 
industry and trade, and, above all, a decree ordering 
Hungary’s giant agricultural cooperative organization to 
cease buying from Jews. If we consider that the afore- 
mentioned lines of business, and notably the cooperative 
organization, were largely engaged in supplying Germany, 
the inner motive of these new, and certainly illegal, en- 
croachments upon the rights of Jews becomes clear. 

There were, however, also a few new anti-Jewish measures 
which were prompted by domestic considerations. The 
bulk of them did not emanate from the government, but 
from prefects of counties where the strength of the local 
Nazi movement required stronger doses of official Jew- 
baiting than elsewhere. Foremost among these local per- 
secutors of Jews was the prefect of Pest county, whose 
administrative measures included the eviction of Jewish 
market vendors, the exclusion of Jews from summer resorts 
within the county, and a decree ordering non-Jewish shop- 
keepers to mark their shops with signs showing they were 
Christians. On the other hand, it was the government 
which cancelled the official representation of the Jewish 
community in the Upper House of Parliament, and which, 
immediately upon the return of Premier Count Teleki 
from a visit to Berlin, issued a decree ordering about 70,000 
Jews to compulsory labor service, — both measures lacking 
legal foundation. 
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As we have seen, the new steps against Jews were partly 
the result of direct pressure from Berlin, and partly due 
to the incessant agitation of the Nazi movement at home. 
This agitation reached its climax on July 3, 1940, when 
Deputy Hubay, parliamentary leader of the Nazi party, 
introduced a drastic anti-Jewish bill going so far as to 
demand special street-cars for Jews, the prohibition of 
their using any other language than Hebrew or Yiddish, 
and the restriction of the right of marriage to eldest sons 
and daughters of Jewish families, etc. The bill was re- 
jected by the government and, a few days later, Hubay 
and one of his lieutenants were expelled from Parliament 
for having introduced, together with their “Jew-bill,” a 
minority bill advocating, in order to please Hitler, the 
transformation of Hungary’s German minority into an 
almost autonomous State within the State. By that time, 
the influence of the Nazi party was on the decline, partly 
owing to the disillusionment of the voters who, only two 
years before, had made it second in strength to the big 
government party; partly owing to the blunders and 
grievous offenses of the Nazi faction, such as an attempt 
at the life of the minister of the interior, and a conspiracy 
to kidnap Regent Horthy himself; but owing mainly to the 
fact that, by that time, Berlin realized that the further 
services of an internal Nazi movement were not essential 
for bringing Hungary under Hitler’s domination. 

By now it is clear that the creation of Nazi parties in 
the countries earmarked for “peaceful” subjugation by 
Germany, and their infiltration with anti-Semitism, were 
not ends in themselves but only tools serving an ulterior 
purpose. Hitler did not and does not wish to place the 
local Nazis in power; he utilizes them to make the legal 
governments tractable and submissive to his will because 
insofar as this is possible he wishes his “new order’ to 
appear like a system spontaneously accepted by the exist- 
ing legal governments. 


Thus, in Hungary, when circumstances so demanded, 
Hitler did not hesitate to deal the Nazi party that first 
heavy blow which started their decline in popularity. This 
happened when, immediately after the outbreak of the 
war, he vetoed land reform in Hungary, aiming at the 
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division of the large estates among the landless peasantry, 
and thus deprived the local Nazis of their most attractive 
slogan. His motive was to prevent interference with the 
flow of Hungary’s large agricultural supplies to Germany. 

In 1938 and 1939, however, it was universally believed 
that Hitler wished to place the country into the hands of 
the local Nazis, and this was one of the chief reasons why 
anti-Semitism was so hurriedly adopted by the government 
anxious to take the wind out of the Nazi sails. It was not 
a popular movement for the great majority of Hungarians 
of all social strata, with the sole exception of the urban 
middle-class, commercial element dominated by German 
Swabians, relentlessly persevered in the traditional dis- 
trust of anything coming from Germany. After the out- 
break of the war, this distrust slowly developed into an 
invisible but powerful force repelling anything connected 
with Hitler, including of course local Nazis, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, also the anti-Jewish policy. This was broadly 
recognized by more intelligent elements as a perilous 
breach in the wall of national political and economic 
independence. 

This is the explanation of the manifold manifestations 
of sympathy toward Jews emanating from high-standing 
political leaders, aristocrats, important organizations, such 
as that of the war veterans, and notably, of a new group 
of patriots called the ‘‘Hungarian Family,” devoted solely 
to the task of holding together in spiritual unity “the 
Hungarian family of all those who, without difference of 
race or creed, are, in their souls, true children of the 
nation.”’ 

This sympathetic attitude of millions of Hungarians 
has undoubtedly proved not only a moral, but, toa certain 
extent, also a material help to the Jews. Discreet gifts 
by Christians to the Jewish Self-Help Movement, and 
heavy fines imposed upon Gentile employers for having 
refused to discharge Jewish employes were symptomatic 
of this popular trend. This does not mean, of course, that 
there was any open, determined national resistance to 
manifestations of Hitler’s influence and desires, including 
the anti-Jewish policy. Such a movement was out of 
question in a country which, apart from being already a 
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signatory of the anti-Comintern pact, was a prisoner of 
irredentism, a victim of a popular craving for the return of 
lost territories, the restoration of which had been promised 
only by Mussolini and Hitler. This irredentist passion 
proved stronger than any distrust or dislike of Hitler, or 
any anxiety over the possible consequences of accepting 
gifts from his hands. 

For the government itself, until the middle of 1940, 
two factors were of paramount importance, first, the rec- 
ognition of Germany’s irresistible military power which 
made imperative a policy of appeasing Hitler by any con- 
cession short only of the complete surrender of national 
self-determination; and second, the desire of avoiding in- 
volvement in war. Concessions at the expense of the Jews 
were regarded as one of the means of keeping these two 
exigencies in balance. 

The unexpected occupation of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukowina brought this temporary and spurious balance to 
a sudden end. The bold action of Russia made the whole 
problem of territorial revision in Southeastern Europe an 
acute, revolutionary actuality. 

The first to bring forward the issue of revision in Hungary 
were, interestingly enough, the Arrow Cross faction, the 
local Nazis, at least 75% of whose leadership and 60% of 
whose following were Germans. Quite suddenly, these 
pseudo-Hungarians became the loudest advocates of seizing 
Transylvania, “‘if need be by armed force.’’ They began 
recruiting volunteers for the ‘‘undertaking.’”’ Whether this 
was done at Hitler’s bidding, or spontaneously in order to 
re-establish the lost popularity of the local party itself, is 
unknown; important is only that the agitation exploiting 
the indomitable popular yearning for the ‘redemption of 
the suffering brethren across the border,” rendered un- 
thinkable any other governmental policy than meeting the 
issue of revision. And that meant the necessity of invoking 
Hitler’s support, and, consequently, putting the matter 
of territorial organization of Southeastern Europe into his 
hands. 

Hitler’s first answer was, cleverly enough, unfavorable. 
No, the matter could not be taken up before the end of the 
war. Thus the Hungarians had to insist, to beg, and to 
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submit in matters interesting Hitler. What conditions were 
demanded by the Fiihrer for his support of Hungary’s 
territorial claims, could only be guessed at that time from 
the fact that on September 4, 1940, in announcing to the 
Hungarian parliament the accomplished return of the lost 
land, Premier Teleki declared that further funds. would 
soon be spent on the development of the army, “since our 
armed forces are required by Europe here on this spot.” 
On the same occasion, Foreign Minister Count Csaky said 
that ‘Hungary may have to prepare for a blood sacrifice 
in the near future.’ There was considerable speculation 
about the meaning of these remarks, but only the few 
directly concerned knew that they meant that the price 
paid for the reannexation of Transylvania was nothing less 
than the surrender of Hungary’s national independence in 
foreign policies. But, it soon became evident to all that 
also the country’s internal policies were to be profoundly 
influenced by the “‘arbitration”’ of Vienna. In this domain, 
the following concessions had to be made: 

Large-scale political amnesty for Nazi offenders, includ- 
ing Major Szalassy, the half-German, half-Armenian leader 
of the local Nazi movement; legalization of all Nazi polit- 
ical groups, some of which had been suppressed; with- 
drawal of an earlier order prohibiting government officials 
from joining the Nazi party. At the same time, the pro- 
democratic press was curbed and censorship introduced, 
thus transforming the whole Hungarian press into a mouth- 
piece of German political maneuvers. Furthermore the 
Gestapo was permitted to establish agencies all over the 
country, and the railways were placed under German 
command. 

At the same time, the German minority living in Hungary 
received a sweeping bill of rights exactly along the lines 
secommended in the Nazi bill of July, for the introduction 
of which Representative Hubay . (previously Huber) had 
been ousted from parliament a short time ago. The new 
statute transformed the minority into a “‘corpus separatum” 
within the state, under National Socialist Germany’s direct 
protection. Hungarian public opinion was stunned when it 
became known that instead of only the 600,000 as indicated 
by official Hungarian population statistics to be the total 
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German population of the country, the number of appli- 
cants for admission into the new German Bund exceeded 
1,400,000 people, including scores of high government 
officials. 

On November 20, 1940, Hitler’s bill was presented to 
Hungary for collection. As the first instalment, Hungary 
was to be the first of the smaller states of Europe to 
join the Tripartite Pact of the Axis. Early in April, 1941, 
the second payment became due, and Hungary had to 
join in the Axis attack on democratic Yugoslavia, with the 
ink scarcely dry on the treaty of friendship concluded 
between the two neighbors. The return of part of Tran- 
sylvania lowered Hungary’s esteem in the eyes of the civi- 
lized world, and cost the life of Premier Count Paul Teleki 
who could not survive his nation’s complete subjection to 
Hitler. In June, as the third instalment, Hungary, without 
any Cause or interest of her own had to become an unwilling 
ally in the war against Soviet Russia. 

There is no doubt also that Hitler’s price for the Vienna 
award included warnings that Hungary’s anti-Jewish policy 
must at last be adapted to the desires of the Fiihrer. The 
striking fact in this connection is, however, that Count 
Teleki, the rigorous executor of the second ‘“Jew-law,” 
did not comply with this demand of National Socialist 
Germany. It was really surprising to note his mute resis- 
tance at this point, certainly a minor issue for Hungary 
after all the fundamental sacrifices extorted from her. 

From September, 1940, on, until Teleki’s suicide the 
following April, not only were there no further govern- 
mental measures undertaken against Jews, not only did 
Teleki repeatedly declare that there would be no third 
‘“‘Jew-law” in Hungary, and not only had his minister of 
finance made the unheard-of statement that the Jews of 
Hungary were entitled to a decent, though modest, liveli- 
hood, but there were also actual, considerable relaxations 
in the execution of the law itself. Thus, in February, 1941, 
the confiscation of Jewish-owned landed property was in- 
definitely postponed; hundreds of Jewish physicians were 
re-employed by the state health insurance service; the 
expected wholesale removal of Jewish municipal represen- 
tatives of Budapest greatly reduced; and Teleki himself 
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declared that the forced labor camps for Jews would not 
be reopened. Finally, on March 10, hardly a month before 
Teleki’s death, Remenyi, the minister of finance, boldly 
declared again that in solving the Jewish problem, Hungary 
could not copy methods of Germany. 

Though surprising in its suddenness, the change in the 
attitude of the last premier of independent Hungary is 
comprehensible. He used the weapon of anti-Semitism as 
long as he labored under the delusion that it might appease 
Hitler and thus help to preserve the sovereignty and 
security of his nation. But after the tragedy of surrender, 
which was also his own personal tragedy, there was no 
sense in, and no excuse for, persisting in torturing hundreds 
of thousands of innocent victims, men and women, children 
and old people, of whom he had once written himself that 
they were faithful and useful to their country. He knew 
that in the new situation of Hungary, further Jew-baiting 
would not mean anything but an abject tribute to the whim 
of the tyrant whom he hated and despised more than he 
loved his life. 

Immediately after his death, Ladislaus de Bardossy, his 
successor, declared in his maiden speech that the third 
“‘Tew-law’’ would soon be enacted. As this Review goes to 
press, however, (August, 1941), there is no news of such a 
law, but only of a bill prohibiting intermarriage. This bill 
was voted on July 2 by the House of Deputies but rejected 
on July 19 by the Upper House, owing largely to the ob- 
jections of the Catholic Church. 


VIII. POLAND 
By Simon SEGAL 
German-Occupied Area 


Jewish history knows nothing comparable to the tragedy 
of Polish Jews under the Nazi regime. It would be futile 
to attempt to describe the martyrdom of Polish Jews. 
Words cannot adequately disclose the story of daily suffer- 
ings, humiliation, and degradation to which the Jews have 
been subjected. 

The following pages do not attempt to give a compre- 
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hensive picture of the situation in Poland. Only the high- 
lights are mentioned. The social and psychological impli- 
cations of these events, their influence on the daily life of 
individual Jews, their impact on the internal relations 
within the Jewish community, and the change in social out- 
look which they produce, must of necessity, be omitted here. 

The effects that the Nazi regime will have on the moral 
and physical health of Polish Jews, especially on the younger 
generation, can at present be only a matter of conjecture. 
The behavior of the great majority of Jews, however, who 
have nothing but contempt for their prosecutor, and who 
bear their tragic fate with grim determination and courage, is 
an inspiring evidence of the moral fortitude of Polish Jewry. 


Expulsions 


During the year under review, there was a continuous 
stream of expulsions from cities and towns. Some of these 
population transfers are inexplainable. On the one hand, 
Jews were expelled from several of the large cities; on the 
other hand, they were barred from small towns and sent 
to larger cities. Never in the history of the Jews in Poland 
was there such a mass migration. Hundreds of thousands 
have changed their dwelling places. Most of the cities from 
which the Jews have been excluded were either well-known 
resorts like Zakopane and Krynica, or in the industrial 
triangle which was established during the last few years of 
the Polish Republic. To this compulsory emigration, a quasi- 
voluntary emigration was added. Jews left small towns for 
larger cities where there was a promise of greater security. 

The problem of refugees was one of the most troublesome 
of the Jewish communities, especially that of the city of 
Warsaw. Jewish landsmannschaften were established in War- 
saw and other cities for the first time in the history of 
Polish Jewry. These landsmannschaften were modelled after 
those operating in America, where Jews who came from 
the same city in Europe have been organized for mutual 
benefit and assistance to their native towns. 

The most important expulsion occurred in Krakow, the 
capital city of the Government General. It was the ambi- 
tion of the Germans, according to several officials, to make 
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the capital ‘‘judenrein’’ (free of Jews). The Jewish popula- 
tion in Krakow, approximately 30,000 before the war, had 
considerably increased at the beginning of the war, by tens 
of thousands who fled from the Nazi incorporated areas or 
from the small provincial towns. It was estimated that by 
the middle of 1940, Krakow’s Jewish population was about 
65,000 

At the end of July, 1940, an ordinance was issued ordering 
all Jews to leave town by August 15. Those leaving prior 
to that date, would be permitted to take with them all 
their possessions, but those remaining after August 15 
would be forcibly expelled. Before the end of August, 
approximately 30,000 Jews left the city. The deadline 
for voluntary departures from Krakow was several times 
postponed because the Germans themselves realized 
that a mass exodus of Jews would destroy the economic 
life of the city. Thus, while on the one hand, some Jews 
were expelled, on the other hand, the Nazis forbade Jewish 
artisans, skilled workers and professionals from leaving. 
Special permits were necessary in order to leave the city, 
and they were not issued to those whom the Nazis con- 
sidered indispensable to the economic life. 

Then suddenly the expulsions ceased, and it appeared as 
if the Jews who were still in Krakow would be permitted 
to remain there. But in December, expulsion orders were 
renewed. Jews were permitted to take with them only 
twenty-five kilograms (6214 lbs.) of belongings, per person. 
A new decree forbade Jews to enter Krakow, and those 
who remained in the city were compelled to secure special 
monthly residence permits. On March 15, 1941, the German 
authorities terminated the expulsions and a few thousand 
Jews were definitely permitted to remain in the city. Those 
Jews who were considered ‘‘particularly valuable to the 
interests and well-being of the city’’ were segregated from 
the rest of the population and placed in a ghetto. Among 
them were included highly skilled technicians and workers, 
who could not be replaced and were absolutely essential to 
the economic life of the city. 

Great shifts in population occurred in the annexed parts 
of Poland. Gauleiter Foerster, in an address delivered in 
October, 1940, on the occasion of the celebration of the 
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first anniversary of the German regime, boasted that Pome- 
rania, the province under his administration, was entirely 
free of Jews. In the German incorporated part of Poland, 
were 300,000 Jews, approximately 120,000 of whom lived 
in Silesia, and 180,000 in the Warthegau district, including 
160,000 in Lodz. All the Jews from the town of Sierpce 
were deported in a single day. Many Jews were deported 
from Lodz. The Germans finally realized, however, that 
they would not be able to expel all Jews from Lodz, because 
many were important for the economic life of the city, and 
so decided to segregate the remainder in a ghetto. This 
ghetto was the first established, and is the only one now 
in existence, within the limits of Greater Germany. 

Despite the various measures expelling Jews from larger 
cities, and permitting them to settle in smaller ones, the 
general tendency of the Germans seems to have been to 
concentrate the bulk of Jews in a few large cities. Tens of 
thousands of Jews have settled in Warsaw, and at present, 
the Warsaw ghetto is inhabited by more than 450,000 Jews, 
about one-third of the Jewish population of the Government 
General. 


Forced Labor 


The decree on forced labor for Jews was promulgated on 
the very day of the establishment of the Government 
General. In the year under review, the situation was some- 
what stabilized. The Jewish Community Councils were 
made responsible for the provision of forced labor, and 
raids in the streets ceased almost completely. The number 
of Jews in labor camps varied throughout the year; on the 
average, about 30,000 were so employed. The situation in 
these camps was beyond human endurance. During the 
winter, the lack of food and inadequate shelter brought 
about a very high degree of mortality. Insufficient clothing 
and the spread of disease, prompted the Warsaw Jewish 
community and other Jewish communities throughout the 
country to organize a special relief campaign for the camps, 
and to dispatch doctors and medical supplies to them. 


_ By the end of 1940, more than 30,000 Jews were working 
in forty-three labor camps, the majority of which were in 
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the Lublin district along the Russian frontier. Of the 30,000, 
fully 26,000 worked in the Lublin camps; while the others 
were concentrated in the Warsaw district. In some of the 
camps, the quantity and type of food served to each indi- 
vidual depended on his efficiency. Obviously, the older 
people suffered as a result of this system. In March 1941, 
the Warsaw Jewish Community Council was notified that 
within the next few weeks 25,000 Jews would be sent to 
labor camps from that city. 

In addition to sending Jews to labor camps, the Jewish 
communities were compelled to provide workers for the 
labor battalions, whose members had to be paid by the 
Jewish communities which were thus compelled to bear a 
considerable financial burden. The number of workers in 
the labor battalions varied. In some instances, the Warsaw 
Jewish community alone provided as many as 8,000 workers 
a day. Before the expulsion of the great majority of Jews 
from Krakow, the Jewish Community Council provided 
about 3,000 workers a day. Even such relatively small 
communities as Radom provided thousands of workers 
daily. 

After the outbreak of the German-Russian war, it was 
reported that Jewish labor camps were dissolved and all 
the Jews sent home. The reasons for this action were not 
clearly indicated. 


Ghettos 


After the Germans abandoned the plan of a Jewish reser- 
vation in Lublin, they conceived the idea of segregating 
Jews in ghettos. In the spring of 1940, the Nazis began the 
construction of a wall around the Jewish quarter in Warsaw. 
The authorities declared that this wall was not built as an 
anti-Jewish measure, but simply to protect the Gentile 
population from the spread of typhoid, of which Jews were 
somehow the exclusive carriers. 

Ghetto walls were built in Warsaw throughout the spring 
and summer of 1940. On August 7, the Warsaw German 
authorities issued an ordinance forbidding all Jews who 
arrived in Warsaw to settle outside of the sections sur- 
rounded by the wall; Jews in Warsaw were forbidden to 
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move elsewhere, and non-Jews were ordered not to move 
into the walled district. On October 17, 1940, the final 
decree definitely setting up a ghetto in Warsaw was issued 
by the Nazi officials. The decree divided the city into three 
parts. The choicest section was reserved for Germans; it 
comprised the whole of the southeastern quarter, with its 
parks and avenues, its promenade along the Vistula, its 
large modern houses and many palaces belonging to Polish 
nobles, built at the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 
19th century. 


The Jewish zone was set up in the northwest between 
the main railway station, Saxon Gardens, and the Danzig 
station. The limits of the ghetto were changed three times, 
so as finally to provide for the inclusion of the Jewish ceme- 
tery which was originally outside of the ghetto, and also 
to eliminate some streets near the Saxon Gardens. The 
rest of the city was reserved for the Poles. The decree 
ordered all Jews living outside of the Jewish district to 
move into it by the end of October, but after that day, 
Jews remaining in non-Jewish districts would be forcibly 
expelled. The time limit was subsequently advanced to 
November 15. On the following day, all the entrances to 
the ghetto were closed and no Jew was permitted to leave, 
and no Gentile to enter it without special permission. 

About 140,000 Jews living outside of the ghetto were 
forced to move in, while about 100,000 Gentiles, who had 
their residences within, were compelled to leave the ghetto. 
The ghetto covered an area of about 1,000 acres, or about 
100 square city blocks. Those forced into the ghetto in- 
cluded not only persons of Jewish faith, but also converts 
and Christians of Jewish descent. The same order applied 
to German, Bohemian and Moravian Jews living in Warsaw. 
Only Jews of foreign nationality were permitted to remain 
in their previous domiciles. 

The ghetto has twenty-two entrances. On the outside of 
the wall German and Polish policemen and on the inside 
Jewish militia controlled entrance into, and exit from, the 
ghetto. Only Jews who could prove urgent need received 
permits from the Jewish Community Counci] to leave the 
ghetto. To keep order within the ghetto, a special Jewish 
militia of more than 1,000 men was organized; it was com- 
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posed of young Jews with college educations and some 
military training. They were armed with rubber truncheons 
and wore special insignia on their caps and arms. The 
militia was a civilian body which had no right to act 
without special instructions from the Nazis. Its main task 
was to keep order and to see that the instructions of the 
authorities were properly carried out by the Jewish popu- 
lation. It also regulated traffic and supervised demolition 
and construction work under the supervision of the Jewish 
Community Council. 

A decree of April 28, 1941, set up a special commissar 
for the Jewish ghetto, to supervise the Jewish authorities 
in the ghetto, and transmit Nazi orders to the Jewish 
Community Council, whose jurisdiction was considerably 
enlarged to embrace practically all fields of Jewish eco- 
nomic, social, and political life. 

A rather interesting consequence of the establishment of 
the Warsaw ghetto was the revival of the Yiddish language 
among the Polish Jewish intelligentsia. Yiddish was made 
one of the “official languages” in the ghetto, and only 
candidates who were able to speak and write Yiddish were 
employed by the Jewish community, or made members of 
the Jewish militia. In order to obtain work, Polish Jews, 
who had never before used the Yiddish language had to 
learn it. The Jewish community in Warsaw has become, 
at present, the largest single Jewish employer in the 
country. 

The ghetto experiment in Lodz and in Warsaw seems to 
have pleased the Nazi authorities, who proceeded to estab- 
lish similar areas throughout the country. In November, 
1940, a ghetto was established in Radom. At first, 2,000 
Jews were expelled from Radom in order to make room 
for Germans, and it seemed as if Radom would also be 
made free of Jews. Apparently the German plans did not 
materialize and a ghetto was set up. According to most 
reliable information, about 30,000 Jews live in Radom. 
As the Jews of Radom lived in widely separated areas 
of the city, two Jewish ghettos, instead of one, were estab- 
lished. To what absurdities the Germans were reduced 
in their efforts to segregate Jews is indicated by the example 
of Otwock, the well-known Warsaw suburban resort. Here, 
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no less than three separate ghettos were established, each 
including only a few buildings which were restricted to 
Jews. 

A ghetto was also established in Lublin, which, like War- 
saw, was divided into three districts, one for Germans, one 
for Poles and another for Jews. The non-Jews were ordered 
to leave the ghetto area by April 10, 1941, and all Lublin 
Jews, as well as those who had come from Krakow and 
settled in Lublin, were ordered to move into the district 
by April 15. The non-Jewish shops and enterprises in the 
ghetto were ordered to leave by May 3. 

After the expulsion of the great majority of the Jews 
from Krakow, and after being compelled to permit the 
economically-useful Jews to remain in the city, the Nazi 
authorities introduced a ghetto. The site selected was the 
Kazimierz district which was the Jewish ghetto in the 
Middle Ages. All non-Jews living in the ghetto and all 
Jews outside of it were forced to change their residences 
before March 20, 1941. The Jews were permitted to take 
only twenty-five kilograms (621% lbs.) of personal effects. 
The remainder had to be left to the Treuhandstelle (Nazi 
economic authorities) for sale. 

In April another ghetto was set up, this time in Kielce. 
The 20,000 Jews of Kielce were ordered to move into the 
ghetto before April 5. 

Thus, during the year under review, the Germans seem 
to have definitely accepted the ghetto plan as the solution 
to the Jewish problem in Poland. Ghettos were established 
in Lodz, Warsaw, Krakow, Lublin, Radom, Kielce, and in 
scores of smaller cities and towns. The size of the ghettos 
varies from the enormous concentration of 450,000 Jews in 
the Warsaw ghetto to a few scores of Jews in a ghetto in 
a small town. 

The Nazis called the ghetto system an “autonomous 
Jewish regime.”’ It is true that, to a certain extent, the 
Jews within the ghetto were autonomous. Superficially, 
the ghetto formed a municipal unit, having its own adminis- 
tration, police force, transportation and postal facilities, 
social welfare institutions, and even its own courts. 

In point of fact, however, the ghetto is an instrument of 
humiliation, and the so-called autonomy is merely a con- 
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venient device for control of the Jewish population. The 
Jewish community, in fact, is merely an instrument in the 
hands of the Nazi authorities, compelled to carry out their 
every whim. 

The ghettos were concentration camps into which hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews were dumped. Economically, 
the ghettos could not be self-sufficient and one shudders 
at the thought of what might become of the Jews there 
within a year or two, when such resources as they still 
possess will be exhausted. The ghetto plan is the most 
barbarous yet devised by the pernicious minds of Nazi 
leaders. 


Anti-Jewish Legislation 


While from the first day of their occupation the Germans 
issued special legislation for Jews, the term “‘Jew’’ was not 
officially defined until the decree of July 24, 1940, which 
was modelled, with one exception, on the Nuremberg Laws. 
The exception concerns Jewish “half-breeds.” According 
to the new legislation, mixed marriages between Jews and 
non-Jews were automatically dissolved and children of such 
marriages were declared illegitimate. In the Government 
General, however, such marriages are in principle still valid. 

A decree of February 20, 1941, forbade Jews to use inter- 
city transportation facilities, except with special permits. 
This was an extension of the previous decree which pro- 
hibited Jews the use of railways only. The new restrictions 
made it impossible for Jews to move from one city to 
another. Such slavery seems to have been reserved for 
Polish Jews; in Germany and other German-occupied coun- 
tries, Jews have not yet been forbidden to use public trans- 
portation facilities or to move from one town to another. 

The use of local transportation by Jews is regulated by 
the local authorities. Before the introduction of the ghettos, 
special sections were set aside for Jews in Warsaw street- 
cars. Other cities followed suit. After the introduction of 
the ghettos, the situation changed considerably. At present 
there is only one street-car line which functions in the 
Warsaw ghetto. Transportation in the ghetto, an area of 
one hundred square city blocks, has become extremely difh- 
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cult and as a result, conveyances similar to rickshas have 
made their appearance. 

Special sections in cars have been introduced for Jews 
in the German incorporated areas, in which the situation, 
for the time being at least, is better than in the Govern- 
ment General because the general German legislation is 
applied. ; 


Jewish Schools 


Since the outbreak of the war, all Jewish schools have 
been closed. For one reason or another, the Germans did 
not permit the reopening of the schools after the occupation. 
Despite the continuous efforts of the Jewish Community 
Councils, no schools were opened during the first year of 
occupation. At the same time, Jews were forbidden to at- 
tend any other schools. It was not until August 31, 1940, 
that the Jewish Community Councils in every community 
were permitted to open Jewish schools and were entrusted 
with their supervision, under the control, of course, of the 
Nazi authorities. The decree establishing a segregated 
school system to be maintained by the Jewish Community 
Council, provided for only elementary and trade schools. 
The secondary Jewish schools which existed prior to the 
war were not to be reopened and no Jew could attend 
either a secondary school or a university. 

However, while the decree gave the Jewish Community 
Councils the right to reopen Jewish schools, it failed to 
provide the necessary conditions to permit the schools to 
function. It was not until May, 1941 that the Warsaw Nazi 
authorities actually gave the Jewish Community Council 
permission to reopen the schools. In some small communi- 
ties, Jewish schools functioned for some time. 

The one redeeming feature in the generally depressing 
Jewish situation was the improved relations between the 
Poles and the Jews. During the year under review, reports 
from Poland mentioned time and again the assistance which 
Poles were ready to offer Jews, very often at great risk to 
themselves. Several court decisions were reported condemn- 
ing Poles to several years imprisonment either for providing 
Jews in the ghetto with food, or otherwise aiding them. 
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This was especially true of the peasant and labor masses. 
Polish and Jewish workers, and particularly members of 
the Polish Socialist Party and of the Jewish Socialist Party, 
Bund, developed a considerable underground movement 
for the purpose of maintaining the morale and spirit of the 
population. 


Russian-Occupied Area 


The Soviet authorities did not immediately attempt to 
bring about a radical change in the social structure of the 
country. There was a definite desire to effectuate the transi- 
tion from the capitalistic to the Soviet economic system, 
as smoothly as possible. According to various reports, the 
behavior of the Russian army of occupation was not in- 
correct. While hundreds of intellectuals and wealthy people 
were imprisoned and sent to the Interior of Russia, others 
were tolerated by the authorities and were frequently given 
high positions in the new regime. 

The nationality problem in the Russian-occupied prov- 
inces of Poland was more complicated than elsewhere. In 
Eastern Galicia, the Russians had to contend with a major- 
ity of Ukrainians, a large minority of Poles and a consider- 
able number of Jews. At first, the Russians showed 
partiality to the Ukrainian element and attempted the 
Ukrainianization of Eastern Galicia. It seems, however, 
that because of the strong nationalistic sentiment among 
the Galician Ukrainians, the Soviets soon abandoned their 
policy and most of the high positions were given to people 
who came from the interior of Russia. 

Many Poles, as well as Jews, found it advisable to co- 
operate with the Soviet authorities. There is no doubt that 
a large section of Jewish youth tried to adjust themselves 
to the new situation. Former Polish political leaders like 
Professor Casimir Bartel, four times Prime Minister of 
Poland, and well-known writers like Boy-Zelenski, Wasi- 
lewska and others, expressed their willingness to cooperate 
with the Soviet authorities. A similar situation existed in 
the Eastern provinces of Poland which, under the new 
regime, became the White Russian Soviet Republic. Here 
the Polish minority was much smaller, but the White 
Russians did not have sufficient personnel to assume the 
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responsibility for the administration of the country. From 
the beginning of the Soviet occupation of the Eastern Polish 
provinces, a great anti-religious campaign was developed 
by the Jewish Communists. On January 3, the London 
Jewish Chronicle reported that a school had been opened 
in Kamieniec-Podolski, for training ‘‘red rabbis’’ whose task 
it would be to preach to Jews in the new Soviet territories 
loyalty to the Soviet regime. They were to endeavor to 
“harmonize Soviet doctrines with the principles of the 
Jewish religion.’”’ An effort was made to recruit students 
for the new school among Yeshivah students in the annexed 
territories. 

Furthermore, the Soviet authorities imposed heavy taxes 
on rabbis and synagogues. Synagogue taxes were graded ac- 
cording to the Jewish population. Thus, synagogues in towns 
having a population of 5,000 were assessed an annual tax 
of 5,000 rubles; those towns with 10,000 Jews, 10,000 rubles; 
those in cities with a Jewish population up to 50,000, 
25,000 rubles a year. Synagogues in large cities were sub- 
jected to still heavier taxes. Rabbis were compelled to pay 
taxes amounting to from 1,000 to 5,000 rubles annually. 
Obviously, the purpose of the imposition of such heavy 
taxes on the synagogues was to compel them to close; 
this was easily achieved as the synagogues could not 
possibly meet these taxes. 

It seems, however, that the anti-religious campaign met 
with very little success. Soviet newspapers published in 
Lemberg and in the eastern provinces of former Poland, 
complained that Bezbozniki, the Atheist Society, made very 
little progress. Courses for anti-religious education were 
organized in Lemberg and other cities by the Society. A 
total of 21,360 students participated in these courses in the 
Tarnopol district and 4,162 in the Luck district; but, in 
Lemberg, where the Society was particularly active, only 
1,725 students registered. The Soviet press considered the 
results thoroughly disappointing, and new, more subtle 
methods were employed to fight religion. 

Eastern Galicia and other eastern provinces of Poland, 
incorporated within the Soviet Union, formerly had a large 
Hebrew and Yiddish school system. The Soviet authorities 
maintained, and even increased the number of Yiddish 
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schools. On the other hand, all Hebrew schools, including 
those belonging to the Tarbuth Hebrew Educational Organ- 
ization were ordered to dissolve or change their language 
of instruction. In order to train teachers for the Jewish 
schools in the new spirit, the Education Commissariat of 
the White Russian Soviet Republic decided to open a Yid- 
dish section in the Bialystok Institute of Pedagogy. 

While the Tageblait, the only Yiddish daily in Galicia 
was closed, a Communist Yiddish weekly called Arbeiter 
Kampf began its publication in Lemberg. It was reported 
that efforts were being made to publish another Yiddish 
daily in the same city. 


When the war between Poland and Germany broke out, 
hundreds of thousands of refugees, most of them Jews, fled 
before the German army to the East, and concentrated 
mainly in the big cities. When the Russians occupied the 
Eastern part of Poland, they welcomed the refugees and 
freely permitted them to cross the German-Russian frontier. 
Later, however, the Russians changed their policy and 
closed the border to all refugees from the German-occupied 
area. The refugees settled in Russia and organized their 
lives as well as they could. Most of them had relatives in 
the area and were aided by them. The refugees came to 
the big cities because they thought it would be easier to 
Gnd work there. Because of the over-crowded conditions 
in the big cities, however, the situation became very diff- 
cult. The city of Lemberg, for example, more than doubled 
its normal population because of the influx of refugees 
from German-occupied territories. 

The refugees were called upon by the Russian authorities 
either to accept Soviet citizenship or to go back. Many of 
them chose the latter alternative because acceptance of 
Russian citizenship meant that the refugees would never 
be in a position to return to their homes. 

In the bigger cities, special offices were created for the 
registration of refugees, in the administration of which 
representatives of refugees participated. There was one 
delegate for every thousand refugees, elected by them to 
provide the authorities with the necessary information on 
the situation of each refugee. 
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When a German commission came to Lemberg to negoti- 
ate the transfer of Germans from the Russian-occupied 
territory to the German area, several Polish and Ukrainian 
refugees were permitted to leave. The Germans, however, 
refused to allow any Jewish refugees to return to Nazi- 
occupied Poland. At the end of June, 1940, the refugees 
who had not accepted Russian nationality, were rounded 
up, first individually, and then in groups, and sent to the 
interior of Russia. The city of Lemberg was raided, and 
all the refugees were picked up and sent to the station in 
lorries. Special trains met them and brought them to 
Siberia and other distant provinces of Russia. 


Months passed before information reached the outside 
world on the situation of the refugees in Siberia and other 
far Eastern provinces. Persons who had never before done 
any manual work were forced to build roads and perform 
the most difficult manual labor, while deprived of adequate 
food and shelter. In addition to these great discomforts, 
the refugees suffered from the severity of the climate of 
Siberia, to which they were not accustomed. The great 
number of women and children in the refugee population 
sent to Siberia suffered even more from these hardships. 
The wages paid them were extremely low and entirely out 
of proportion to the cost of living. No outside help was 
permitted to reach them and, during the winter of 1940- 
1941, and the following spring, their situation was des- 
perate. 

While it is true that some measures to distribute the 
refugees were absolutely necessary because the cities in the 
Eastern part of Poland were overcrowded, there was no 
justification for treating the refugees like criminals and not 
‘like people who sought refuge from Nazi barbarism. The 
Russian Government seemed to consider these people as 
enemies of the state because they refused to accept Soviet 
citizenship. The government did not take into consideration 
the fact that most of these people could not relinquish the 
hope of ever joining their relatives on the other side of the 
Russian-German frontier. The treatment of the refugees 
by the Soviet authorities is probably the greatest blot on 


the nearly two-year record of Russian occupation of the 
Eastern provinces of Poland. 
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Immediately after the outbreak of the Russian-German 
war, the Germans began their anti-Russian campaign, which 
had been suspended after the conclusion of the Soviet- 
German treaty in August, 1939. The Jews were again 
identified with the Bolsheviks. The Nazis organized a 
special White-Russian Committee, with the well-known 
pogromist Gempner, at its head. This committee promoted 
an active anti-Jewish campaign in White Russia. Radio 
stations in Nazi-occupied Poland immediately began to 
broadcast anti-Semitic speeches to the Ukrainians and Poles 
under Russian domination. 

The entire Jewish and non-Jewish population in parts of 
Soviet-occupied Galicia, bordering the Nazi frontiers, and 
in the Soviet territory bordering on the Lublin district was 
ordered to evacuate into the interior of the U.S.S.R. 

At the end of the year under review, tens of thousands 
of Jews of Russian-occupied Poland moved eastward in 
order to evade the Nazi army. Within a few days, the 
Nazis succeeded in occupying the former Eastern Polish 
provinces and the Jews were faced with the prospect of a 
Nazi regime and a ‘‘free Ukrainian government” established 
by the Nazis and composed of well-known anti-Semites 
who had had an important part in the pogroms of 1920. 


Poland-in-Exile 


After the collapse of France, the Polish Government- 
in-Exile, whose headquarters had been at Angers was 
transferred to London. Owing to the cooperation between 
Prime Minister Churchill and General Sikorski, a large 
section of the Polish army was saved and succeeded in 
escaping to Great Britain. The National Council, which 
served as a kind of Parliament-in-exile, and included one 
Jewish member, Dr. Ignacy Schwartzbart, was reconsti- 
tuted in Great Britain. 

In an official declaration made in the name of the govern- 
ment, Mr. S. Stanczyk, Minister of Social Welfare, promised 
equality to Jews of Poland. “T wish to assure you once 
again,” declared the Polish Minister, ‘‘that nothing will 
deter us from the democratic principles which will secure 
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for all citizens in future Poland equal political and social 
rights. Jews as Polish citizens will, in liberated Poland, 
have equal rights and obligations with other Polish citizens. 
They will be able to develop their culture, religion and 
customs. This will be guaranteed to them not only by the 
laws of the country, but by the common sacrifices brought 
in its liberation and common sufferings in this most tragic 
time of oppression. Polish Jewish citizens, fighting side by 
side with their Polish comrades, are by that action also 
earning the undeniable rights of peaceful work, well-being 
and happiness in liberated Poland.” 

While the declaration in itself did not represent anything 
new, since the same rights, were formerly guaranteed to 
Jews by the pre-war Polish constitution, yet it was of value, 
because it was made in the name of a government which 
included representatives of all political parties. This did 
not imply that the various political parties now constituting 
the exiled government of Poland wholeheartedly agreed to 
grant equal rights to Jews in a future Poland. In the dis- 
cussion of the Stanczyk declaration which took place in 
the National Council, the principle of equal rights was 
approved without reservation by the Socialists, the Peasant 
Party and the Christian Democrats only. Little enthusiasm 
for it was shown by the parties of the Right wing In order 
not to embarrass the government of which they were a 
part, the National Democrats accepted the declaration in 
silence, without making any positive declaration of support. 
General Zeligowski openly attacked the Jews and declared 
that “the Jews were inspired by the idea of dominating 
Poland.” Other Polish leaders went so far as to suggest 
Eritrea as the potential country of immigration for Polish 
Jews. 


Several _officially-sponsored books were published, ad- 
vocating Jewish mass emigration and representing Jewish 
participation in the war against Hitler in a very unfavorable 
and erroneous light. Jabotinsky, the late Revisionist leader, 
and the evacuationist program of the Revisionist Party 
were extremely popular among the Poles in London. A 
book published in December, 1940, by Joseph Hieronim 
Retinger, secretary to General Sikorski, entitled ‘“‘All about 
Poland,” advocated Jewish mass emigration from Poland, 
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supporting his position by citing the opinions of Jabotinsky, 
ignoring the fact that the overwhelming majority of Polish 
Jewry had been opposed to the evacuationist policy of the 
Revisionist Party. 

In general, the emigration policy of the pre-war govern- 
ment seemed to be very popular with the Polish leaders in 
London. Most of the Polish political leaders still believed 
that there were too many Jews in Poland and that after 
the war a Jewish mass emigration from Poland would be 
necessary. While, of course, there was a difference in 
emphasis on the emigration need between the various 
Polish leaders, practically all the political parties now 
represented in the Government-in-Exile believed that some 
emigration would be necessary. 

Conditions in the Polish army were considerably improved 
for the Jews. Owing to a special army command issued by 
General Sikorski, which reminded the officers of the army 
that all the soldiers were to be treated equally, discrimina- 
tion against Jewish soldiers decreased during the year 
under review. 

Like the party leaders, the Polish press similarly was 
either indifferent or inactive towards the Jews. Even the 
semi-official newspaper Dziennik Polski, from time to time 
showed some anti-Jewish inclination. On January 9, 1941, 
for example, the newspaper printed a letter allegedly from 
Warsaw, in which the tragedy of the Poles of Jewish descent 
who were placed in the ghetto, was described. They were 
said to be ill-treated by the Jewish authorities in the ghetto 
and by the Jewish militia. Considerable commotion was 
also created by the publication of the anti-Semitic paper, 
Jestem Polakiem. The importance of the paper was ex- 
aggerated but the fact that such a pro-Fascist and anti- 
Semitic paper was printed in London, proved to be signifi- 
cant. The government, officially condemned Jestem 
Polakiem and declared that its publication was a harmful 
breach of national discipline. The subject came up before 
the House of Commons where the British Government was 
asked to suspend the publication of Jestem Polakiem. 
The spokesman for the government rejected this demand, 
and the Polish Government again emphasized its position 
with respect to the publication of this paper. 
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All the Jewish political parties supported the govern- 
ment-in-Exile and repeatedly expressed their willingness to 
cooperate in the fight against Hitlerism. Jews of democratic 
countries also expressed their sympathy towards the Polish 
Government-in-Exile and asked the government definitely to 
dissociate itself from the anti-Jewish policies of the pre-war 
regime. The Board of Deputies of British Jews adopted a 
declaration to the effect that it was up to the Polish Govern- 
ment to make clear that it had broken with the anti- 
Semitic policies of previous governments, and expressing 
the hope that Poland, at present an ally of the democracies 
against totalitarianism, would establish a sincere democratic 
regime after the war. The representatives of various Jewish 
organizations in the United States met with General 
Sikorski during his visit to America, and reaffirmed their 
willingness to cooperate, if the government of Sikorski 
would take definite measures which would show its complete 
break with the totalitarian and anti-Semitic tendencies of 
pre-war Poland. 

On June 12, after General Sikorski’s return to London, 
the Polish Government issued an official unanimous decla- 
ration stating that ‘‘the Polish Government, in accordance 
with the democratic policy of future Poland, promises 
equal treatment of all citizens without regard to nationality, 
race or religion. This policy is based on the principle of 
equal rights and equal obligations. The Polish Government 
condemns all anti-Semitic activities as harmful to the 
Polish cause.” 

This declaration was extremely important. A unanimous 
vote of the government in favor of equality of all citizens 
was, for the first time, being officially recorded. Especially 
significant was the last sentence of this declaration, in 
which the Polish Government officially condemned all 
anti-Semitic activities as being harmful to the Polish cause. 
To our knowledge, this is the first time that such a condem- 
nation was officially made by any government of Poland. 

The Polish Government-in-Exile did not discriminate as 
between Jewish and non-Jewish refugees in London. The 
Jewish refugees were being aided by the government on an 
equal basis with the Polish refugees. Eighteen hundred 
Polish Jewish refugees in Southern France were also granted 
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relief by the Polish Ministry of Social Welfare, and were 
placed in homes provided by the Polish Red Cross in 
France. The Polish Government supported, in addition, 
Polish Jewish refugees in Portugal who were not receiving 
relief from Jewish organizations, and granted £2,000 to the 
Jewish refugees in Palestine, as well as a permanent al- 
lowance of £6 per person, per month, for an entire year 
for two hundred Polish Jewish refugees. The Polish Con- 
sulates granted aid and assistance to the Polish Jewish 
refugees wherever they were able to do so, and helped 
them emigrate to’ other countries or adjust themselves to 
conditions within the countries of their refuge. 

During the past few months, and especially since the 
visit of General Sikorski to the United States, a better 
understanding of the Jewish problem seemed to prevail in 
Polish circles in London. The declaration condemning 
anti-Semitism as being harmful to the Polish cause may 
well be an auspicious beginning for a real policy of equality 
for all Polish citizens in a future democratic Poland, re- 
surrected after the victory of the democratic forces. 


IX. BALTIC COUNTRIES 
By SIMON SEGAL 
1. Latvia and Estonia 


The disappearance of the Baltic states as independent 
units after some twenty-odd years, marks the cessation of 
the last free Jewish communities in Eastern Europe, as 
well as the extinction of vestiges of the old Russian Jewry 
which continued, more or less freely, to live within the 
framework of these states. 

All sections of opinion in Jewish life had their adherents 
in the Baltic states where Jewish culture, protected by the 
Minorities Treaties, enjoyed free development. Although 
at no period were these countries entirely free from anti- 
Semitism, this anti-Semitism was usually of a political or 
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economic nature, as, for example, prohibiting Jews from 
practicing in certain fields, occupying high government 
positions, etc. This, however, did not deeply affect the 
course of Jewish life as it did in other countries, where 
discrimination was more widely practiced. These small 
communities became the islands of a free Jewish cultural 
and communal development, and assumed an importance 
in Jewish life far beyond the numerical strength. With 
the absorption of the Baltic countries by the Soviet Union 
in June, 1940, this period of relative freedom of cultural 
development ceased. : 

When the Baltic Germans were repatriated to the Third 
Reich, it was reported that Jews had improved their eco- 
nomic positions by taking over a large number of business 
establishments previously belonging to the Germans. After 
the incorporation of Latvia into Soviet Russia, this favor- 
able condition was greatly changed. The most important 
banking, industrial and commercial enterprises were con- 
fiscated by the Soviets, and while this was by no means an 
anti-Semitic measure, it affected the Jews more than the 
other nationalities because large sections of the Jewish 
population were earning their livelihoods in these economic 
fields. Before the war, 24% of all industrial and 30% of 
all commercial enterprises in Latvia were owned by Jews. 

The Soviets tried to prevent the deterioration of the 
economic situation of the Jews by creating four strictly 
Jewish cooperatives among the People’s Cooperatives. They 
were: a cooperative for the timber trade; a cooperative for 
the herring trade; two cooperatives for the needle trade. 
Altogether, 3,000 Latvian Jews were employed in these 
cooperatives. 

Before the annexation of Latvia by Soviet Russia, there 
were many Yiddish and Hebrew schools in Riga, and 
throughout the country. The Yiddish schools were per- 
mitted to continue functioning. The Hebrew schools were 
converted into Yiddish schools. The Communist press of 
Riga reported that the Riga Jewish city schools were 
extended in order to accommodate two thousand Jewish 
children. Appeals were made by the Communist Jewish 
press to the Jews of Latvia to send their children to Yiddish 
schools. It was reported on August 22, 1940, that the 
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Yiddish theatre in Riga was transformed into a state 
theatre under the direction of Hertz Leibovitch, well-known 
Latvian Communist. 


Anti-religious activities seemed to meet with very little 
success. After a tour of the Baltic countries, Mr. Jaroslav- 
ski, head of the Atheist Society, Bezbozniki, returned with 
many complaints about the existing state of affairs. The 
Communist newspapers revealed that after 90% of the 
Jewish and non-Jewish workers recognized that the Liuba- 
ver Synagogue could serve a more useful purpose, it was 
converted into a workers club. 


A vigorous campaign against anti-Semitism was devel- 
oped by the Jewish and non-Jewish Communists in Latvia. 
Huge meetings were held in Riga and other towns at which 
anti-Semitism was condemned as a device to divert atten- 
tion from the real social class struggle against capitalism. 


As in other Soviet-annexed territories, the property of 
the Jewish community, as well as of the Zionist and 
Socialist organizations, was confiscated. Several prominent 
Jews were reported to have been arrested by the Soviet 
authorities, amongst them Mordecai Dubin, an orthodox 
Jew, extremely influential in Latvian Government circles, 
and well-known for his charitable activities. 

At the outbreak of the German-Soviet war, thousands 
of Jews left Riga and other Latvian cities for the interior 
of Russia. The Germans also started a campaign to incite 
the Latvians against the ‘Jewish Communists of Riga.” 

Developments in Estonia followed along similar lines as 
those in Latvia. The Council of Peoples Commissars of 
Estonia, it was reported on September 30, 1940, had under- 
taken the nationalization of large commercial enterprises, 
many of which belonged to Jews. 

The Estonian Jews were permitted to maintain their 
Yiddish schools, but were ordered to close all Hebrew 
schools and Zionist institutions. Simultaneously, an anti- 
religious campaign was initiated while an officially-inspired 
propaganda campaign against anti-Semitism was carried 
on. Hundreds of Jews fled from Estonia before the on- 
slaught of the German army at the outbreak of the German- 
Soviet war. 
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2. Lithuania 


The Jewish community in Lithuania occupies a special 
place in Eastern European Jewry. Especially since the 
establishment of the Lithuanian Republic approximately 
twenty years ago, the Jews have enjoyed cultural autonomy 
and have been permitted to develop their social and com- 
munal institutions. Vilna, known as the ‘‘Jerusalem of 
Lithuania,’ became one of the most important Jewish 
cultural centers in the world. The Yiddish Scientific Insti- 
tute, established headquarters in Vilna, as did many other 
important Jewish institutions. The Jewish population in 
Vilna continued to use Yiddish almost exclusively as its 
conversational language. The Jews comprised about 30% 
of the city residents. A comprehensive Yiddish and Hebrew 
school system existed in Vilna, Kaunas and other Lithu- 
anian cities, which gave instruction to practically all the 
Jewish children in the country. 


In October, 1939, the Lithuanian Jewish community of 
160,000 was increased by 55,000 Jews from the city of 
Vilna, and approximately 15,000 Jewish refugees from 
other sections of Poland. 


On June 15, 1940, the Lithuanian Government was 
forced to accept an ultimatum from the Soviets and to 
permit the occupation of the country by the Red Army. 
Two days later, a government headed by Justas Palecki, 
41 year-old journalist and left-wing Socialist, was formed. 
This government held elections for a new Parliament 


which, in effect, was a referendum on the incorporation of — 
Lithuania in the Soviet Union. As anticipated, on August | 
25, the newly elected Parliament unanimously agreed to — 


adopt a Soviet constitution, and Lithuania became a 
Soviet Socialist Republic. This agreement only counter- 
signed the decision of the Seventh Session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. which, on August 7, had granted 


the demands for incorporation as presented by the Lithu- 


anian delegation. The action of the Parliament on August 
25, marked the disappearance, for the time being at least, 
of the Lithuanian Republic which was established after 
the World War. The expectation that the Lithuanian 


Jewish community would be permitted to continue its 
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cultural and communal development without interference 
came to naught. 

Having obtained power in Lithuania, the Communists, 
proceeded with their campaign of assimilating the newly- 
acquired territory to the Soviet Union. Lithuanian farms 
which exceeded thirty hectares (75 acres) were expropriated. 
Large estates and church properties were taken over for 
p raoning among the peasants who owned little or no 
and. 

The introduction of the Communist regime greatly af- 
fected the economic situation of the Jewish population. 
The position of the Jewish middleman, who constituted a 
major part of Lithuanian Jewry, became very precarious 
after the Russian occupation. Small shops were permitted 
to function but only until such time as they were able to 
liquidate their businesses, since further supplies of mer- 
chandise were unobtainable. 

A flood of anti-religious propaganda was unloosed on the 
newly occupied countries. The Jewish Communists of 
Lithuania and other annexed teritories were particularly 
vociferous in their anti-religious campaign, while Lithu- 
anian Communists made an effort not to offend Catholic 
peasants. 

At first it was the purpose of the campaign to persuade 
the Jews to work on Saturdays. While the majority of the 
younger generation yielded, scores of thousands of older 
Jews refused to work on the Sabbath. It should be pointed 
out that the emphasis in the campaign was not so much 
on religion as on the effects that the Sabbath rest would 
have on the economic life of the country. 

The famous Lithuanian and Polish Yeshivahs which 
had sought refuge in Vilna at the outbreak of the war in 
1939, were permitted to carry on their activities on a re- 
duced scale. In the beginning of 1941, rabbis were still 
to be found in approximately one hundred and fifty cities 
and towns in Lithuania. They were not persecuted and, 
despite the official anti-religious campaign, important 
Communist Party members contributed towards their 
maintenance. 

Most of the Yeshivah students were permitted to emi- 
grate to Palestine and other overseas countries. The 
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Executive of the Agudath Israel (Orthodox organization) 
helped to pay the cost of the removal of the rabbis and 
Yeshivah students. The Agudath Harabonim of America 
(association of rabbis) also guaranteed the sum of $75,000 
for the maintenance of rabbis and Yeshivah students who 
were permitted to emigrate to Palestine. 

According to a dispatch of June 9, 1941 the Soviet 
authorities have authorized the transfer of the Slobodka 
Yeshivah with its entire staff and student body to the 
United States. Pending arrangements for their departure, 
lectures were also permitted. A general affidavit from New 
York was received for the Yeshivah, but this was con- 
sidered insufficient by the American authorities in Moscow, 
who demanded individual affidavits. 

When the transfer plan became known in Lithuania, 
many young Jews tried to join the Yeshivah, but the 
Soviet authorities recognized as members only those who 
were teachers or students when the country was incor- 
porated in the Soviet Union. 

It was reported in February that, although the practice 
of shehiia (ritual slaughter) was not forbidden in Lithuania, 
kosher meat had become unobtainable in Kaunas, because 
the majority of the Jewish ritual butchers had joined the 
official Butchers’ Cooperative, which was given the monop- 
oly of meat distribution. Those few Jewish butchers who 
did not join the Cooperative received no cattle for slaughter. 


It soon became apparent that the Russian authorities 
would, on the one hand, suppress all Zionist, Nationalist 
and Hebrew activities, but on the other hand, permit the 
development of Yiddish cultural institutions, provided 
they would accept the Communist ideology. In February, 
1941, sixty-nine elementary schools in Vilna gave instruc- 
tion to 20,943 pupils. Of these schools, 46 were Polish; 
18 Jewish; 3 Russian; and two Lithuanian. The division 
of the school population according to nationalities was as 
follows: 13,760 Polish children; 4,636 Jewish; 1,826 Lithu- 
anian; 643 Russian; 34 White Russian; and 42, other 
nationalities. Of the 560 employd teachers, 150 were 
Jewish. There were 14 secondary schools with approxi- 
mately 10,000 pupils. Four of these schools were Polish, 


| 
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three, Yiddish; two, Lithuanian; one, White Russian, and 
four, mixed, where instruction was given both in Lithuanian 
and in Polish. There were Jewish pupils in all of these 
secondary schools. Nine technical schools gave instruction 
to 7,362 students, 2,000 of whom were Jews. 

The famous. Jewish technical institute established by 
Ort over twenty years ago in the city of Kaunas, was per- 
mitted to resume its activities under its former director, 
Mr. Oleisky. On the other hand, the Hebrew schools and 
institutions soon disappeared, some as a result of official 
orders, others by decision of teachers and parents who 
realized that voluntary dissolution of the schools, or their 
transformation into Yiddish institutions, was imperative. 
The majority of the Hebrew teachers tried to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions and have been able to 
find employment as teachers of Yiddish and Yiddish 
_ literature. 

The Commissariat of Education has introduced Sunday 
instead of Saturday as the day of rest in schools. This step 
was taken following several student meetings at which, it 
was alleged, the students voluntarily voted for the change. 

The three Yiddish secondary schools continued their 
activities, but their programs were changed to conform 
with the new regime, and included a five-hour-a-week anti- 
religious course. 

While a number of Jews have been appointed to leading 
positions, the entire property of Jewish cultural institutions 
was confiscated for the benefit of the Communist organiza- 
tions. The property of the Jewish community, as well as 
of the Zionist Party and the Lithuanian Tarbuth (Hebrew 
Education Association) was confiscated by the authori- 
ties. The possessions of the Jewish Doctors’ Union were 
taken away and allotted to the professional organization 
of Medical Workers in Lithuania. The famous Abraham 
Mapu Library in Kaunas, which existed for nearly a 
century and contained rare Hebrew and Yiddish editions, 
was turned over to the Komsomol, Communist Youth 
Organization, and renamed after the Communist Greifen- 
burg, who was executed in 1926. Books viewed as un- 
desirable by the regime were removed and replaced by 
Soviet Yiddish literature. Of the old stock only the works 
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of Mendele Moicher Seforim, J. L. Peretz, and Sholem 
Aleichem were retained. 

On April 28, it was reported that Jewish libraries in 
Soviet Lithuania were to be altogether discontinued. Jewish 
books were to be lent to the public by the general public 
libraries, each of which would have a Jewish librarian who 
would have control over the issuance of Jewish books. 
The same rule was applied to the libraries of all other 
nationalities in Lithuania. 

Attempts to transport the archives of the Yiddish Scien- 
tific Institute from Vilna to America failed, and they were 
taken over by Communists who appointed a Mr. Lehrer 
as Commissar of the Institute. In a press interview, Lehrer 
stated that the Institute would continue to work under its 
former name, but that the scope of its activities would be 
completely altered. The organization would no Jonger be 
concerned with historical and statistical research but 
would be engaged in preparing a list of textbooks for the 
Soviet Jewish schools, and organizing classes in Marxism 
for teachers who were spreading the knowledge of Soviet 
Yiddish literature among the masses. 

On November 16, a chair in Jewish language and litera- 
ture was inaugurated at the University of Vilna. The 
inauguration had a very solemn character. Noah Prilutzki, 
the newly-appointed professor, delivered his first lecture to 
an over-flowing audience which congregated in the great 
hall of the Vilna University. Prilutzki is the former editor 
of Moment, a Yiddish newspaper in Warsaw, and a former 
Jewish deputy to the Polish Parliament. Prilutzki’s first 
lecture was on the origin of the Yiddish language which, 
he said, was more than one thousand years old. 

The greatly developed Yiddish and Hebrew press, 
primarily Zionistic and Nationalistic in tendency, was 
liquidated by the new Soviet authorities. Two Yiddish 
dailies were established, one in Kaunas and the other in 
Vilna. 

Reuben Rubinstein, former editor of the Yiddishe Stimme 
of Kaunas, and prominent Zionist leader and Jewish repre- 
entative in the City Council, was imprisoned by the 
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Soviet authorities. The Stimme, which was founded in 
1922, had been the largest Yiddish daily in the Baltics and 
was published daily in two editions. Immediately after the 
Soviet occupation of Lithuania, its plant was confiscated 
and turned over to the Folksblatt, former Bundist daily 
which has since become a Communist newspaper. 

While, on the one hand, suppression of Jewish news- 
papers continued, on the other hand, Jews were appointed 
to important positions in the Lithuanian press. L. Shaus, 
former staff member of Das Wort, Labor Zionist newspaper, 
was appointed director of the Soviet Lithuanian Tele- 
graphic Agency, and Jacob Ziman was made editor-in-chief 
of Tiesa, the most widely circulated Lithuanian daily, the 
official organ of the Lithuanian Communist Party. For 
fifteen years before 1933, Ziman had been the Lithuanian 
correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt. With the advent 
of the Hitler regime in Germany, he remained in Lithuania, 
became naturalized, and was appointed editor of a pro- 
Lithuanian paper in Memel. 


It is significant that although, from the beginning of the 
Soviet occupation, a campaign against anti-Semitism was 
initiated, the former Fascist and anti-Semitic groups were 
temporarily permitted to function. On July 30, 1940, serious 
anti-Jewish disorders were organized by the followers of 
former Prime Minister Waldemaras, leader of the Lithu- 
anian Fascist movement. The Waldemaras followers held 
the Jews responsible for the loss of Lithuanian independence 
and for the developments leading to the country’s incor- 
poration into the Soviet Union. 

Anti-Jewish manifestations were also reported at an 
All-Lithuanian Conference of teachers, held in Kovno in 
August, 1940. The discussion revolved principally around 
the problem of how best to maintain the Lithuanian spirit 
in the schools and how to guard the children against ‘‘ Jewish 
influence.” Anti-Semitic addresses were delivered despite 
the presence of government representatives, who did not 
intervene. 

Furthermore, the German pro-Nazi organizations in the 
country were not molested and were allowed to carry on 
their anti-Semitic activities. The German newspaper, 
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Deutsche Nachrichten, was permitted to continue its anti- 
Jewish campaign. German schools were allowed to continue 
to teach the Nazi philosophy. The German business 
establishments and banks were not nationalized. In 
general, for several months after the Soviet incorporation 
of Lithuania, the Germans seemed to enjoy special rights 
and privileges, while a campaign against the Zionist Organ- 
ization and other Jewish as well as Socialist organizations 
proceeded. The Jewish Workers’ Organization, Bund, was 
immediately closed and some of its leaders imprisoned. 

While in the first few months several anti-Semitic move- 
ments were still permitted to propagate their ideas, and the 
Germans had almost complete freedom of action before 
their repatriation, the Soviet authorities instituted a 
campaign for equality of all citizens. 

The Jewish community was reorganized by the new 
government and put under Communist control. The new 
officials were forbidden to pay wages to religious function- 
aries or to incur any expenses for religious purposes. 

Because of their Zionist or Nationalist leanings, a number 
of prominent Jewish lawyers have been taken off the 
registry and forbidden to continue local practice. 

The new Kaunas City Council did not include a single 
Jewish member, although the Jews formed about 35% of 
the population of the city. Some commentators abroad 
attributed this fact to continued anti-Semitism. This 
interpretation, however, seems to be erroneous in view of 
the fact that Jews have been appointed to very important 
state as well as municipal positions. In the city of Kaunas, 
the municipality’s legal advisor was a Mr. Lowenstein, a 
Jew; J. Maimun was appointed Vice-Minister of Industry 
for Soviet Lithuania. The latter was formerly chief ac- 
countant at the Central Bank, which was financed by the 
American Joint Foundation for the support of Jewish credit 
cooperatives in Lithuania. According to a dispatch of 
June 17, 1941, B. Vit, a Jew, was elected Chairman of the 
City Executive Committee of Vilna. This position corre- 
sponds to that of Mayor. Jacob Epstein, a Jew, was ap- 
pointed Mayor of the town of Janova, in the Kaunas 
ae an important center of the Lithuanian timber 
trade. 
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One of the major problems especially affecting the Jews 
was that of refugees. After the collapse of Poland, thou- 
sands of refugees, most of them Jews, fled to Vilna and other 
Lithuanian cities. With the incorporation of Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union, the emigration of refugees tempo- 
rarily ceased, because all foreign consulates were closed 
and their services to applicants for emigration or transit 
visas were discontinued. However, when consideration of 
the cases that were pending was resumed by the various 
consulates which were transferred to Moscow and Stock- 
holm, the movement of emigrants and refugees again 
started. 

All applications for emigration visas to the United 
States were being handled by the American Consulate in 
Moscow, while applications for Palestine visas were being 
considered by the British Consulate in Moscow. The 
Chinese Consulate in Stockholm was granted authority to 
issue visas to refugees going to or through China. 

Through the efforts of the Hicem (Hias-Ica Emigration 
Association) in Vilna, the local Lithuanian authorities 
paved the way for the issuance of documents and transit 
visas by the U.S.S.R. for those refugees and emigrants who 
had their emigration visas and steamship tickets. The 
refugees travelled through Siberia and Japan, with Tokio 
as the principal transit port. It was reported on January 
4, 1941, that the Soviet authorities were willing to issue 
exit visas to Palestine to all Polish-Jewish refugees in 
Lithuania. At the same time, it was stated that the Soviet 
Government had issued an order that all refugees who re- 
fused to accept Soviet citizenship were to leave the Baltic 
countries by January 12. From December 1, 1940, the 
Joint Distribution Committee focussed its activities on 
assisting refugees to leave the country. According to a 
statement of Moses Beckelman, the American representative 
of the Joint Distribution Committee in the Baltics, more 
than two thousand Jewish refugees in Lithuania were 
assisted to leave the country between December 1, 1940 
and February 21, 1941, the day of Mr. Beckelman’s depar- 
ture from Vilna. The policy of permitting emigration was 
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adopted by the Soviet authorities following decrees pro- 
mulgated by Moscow and the Lithuanian Soviet Republic 
at the end of 1940, making eligible for Soviet citizenship 
all persons residing in the territories of any of the former 
Baltic Republics on September 1, 1940. All persons not 
wishing such citizenship were permitted to file applications 
for exit permits. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the decrees 
offering citizenship to all refugees, the Soviet authorities 
declared that all aged, ill or otherwise unemployable persons 
would be provided for by the Social Welfare Institutions 
of the Lithuanian Soviet Republic, and requested the 
foreign relief organizations then functioning in Lithuania 
to cease their activities. The emigration process was still 
strong by the end of February, though the number of visas 
issued daily sharply decreased because of the difficulties 
involved in obtaining Japanese transit visas. This was the 
chief difficulty being encountered by would-be emigrants 
at the close of the year under review. Because of the great 
number of refugees concentrated in the Japanese cities, 
especially in Kobe, who were unable to obtain visas for 
other countries, the Japanese authorities refused the is- 
suance of further transit visas until the number of refugees 
in Japan substantially decreased. 

The situation changed radically with the outbreak of the 
German-Soviet hostilities. It was reported on June 25, 
three days after the German invasion, that the Nazi- 
controlled Kaunas radio accused the Jews of sniping at 
German soldiers. To support these charges the German 
Ministry of Propaganda ordered Lithuanian newspapers 
in the invaded territory to publish pictures of ruined 
buildings, the captions on which stated that it was from 
these buildings that Jews allegedly fired on the Nazi 
“‘liberators” of Lithuania. While it was reported on June 
29 by the Kaunas radio that virtually the entire Jewish 
population had left Lithuania, it was also announced that 
a Lithuanian puppet government was being organized, 
one of whose first acts would be to expel all Jews from 
Lithuania. 
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X. RUMANIA 
By EUGENE HEVESsI 


By July, 1940, Rumania, with her large minorities 
saturated with separatist leanings, stood isolated in the 
world. The Little Entente was nothing but a memory, 
the Balkan Entente existed only on paper, and the collapse 
of France had already rendered valueless Anglo-French 
guarantee of Rumania’s territorial integrity. 

Furthermore, the precipitate annexation of Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukowina by Stalin led to two immediate 
results, first, to an irreparable breach between Russia and 
Rumania, and second, to the most violent flare-up of 
irredentism, especially in Hungary and Bulgaria clamoring 
for the immediate return respectively of Transylvania and 
Southern Dobruja. 

It is evident that Rumania, and especially the regime of 
King Carol II, already badly shaken by the loss of Bessa- 
rabia, was in an extremely dangerous situation. It was 
imperative to forestall, by any means, further territorial 
losses bound to shatter the prestige of the dynasty. This 
paramount necessity, together with the fact of Rumania’s 
complete isolation prompted King Carol to throw his 
country, overnight and rather demonstratively, upon the 
mercy of the Fiihrer. The idea was to keep or win him 
away, at any price, from the program of territorial revision, 
on the erroneous assumption that Hitler wanted peace and 
stability, i.e., no change in the Balkans. It was thought 
that abundant demonstrative evidence of Rumania’s re- 
pentant allegiance to the Axis in foreign policies, and to 
Hitler’s ideas and methods in internal politics, would help. 

This was why King Carol had formally announced as 
early as June 30, 1940, before the occupation of the eastern 
provinces by Russia was completed, that Rumania had 
cut loose from defeated France and beleaguered Britain; 
and also why he had discreetly informed Berlin that Ru- 
mania was willing to tie her fortunes irrevocably to domi- 
nating Germany. To give evidence of his submission, 
Carol also immediately replaced his former “personal” 
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government with a cabinet composed exclusively of ele- 
ments notoriously submissive to Hitler and prominent in 
Jew-baiting. 

The new government was headed by Jon Gigurtu, chair- 
man of the Mica Company exploiting a great part of 
Rumania’s mineral wealth; he was also the private business 
advisor of the King. The other trusted person was Foreign 
Minister Mihail Manoilescu, a highly talented and versatile 
politician and money-maker, who made himself eligible 
by good connections in Berlin, acquired without active 
opposition on the part of the king. The government in- 
cluded also six Iron Guardists, hitherto arch-enemies of the 
King, and five adherents of the anti-Semitic Goga-Cuza 
group; Horia Sima, the leader of the Guard, was made 
Minister of Public Education. The new dictatorial govern- 
ment pledged itself to pursue a policy of “integral nation- 
alism”’ which, according to a New York Times dispatch of 
July 5, “could only mean vigorous restrictions on Jewish 
elements in Rumanian life.” 

That anti-Semitism was to become the key-note of the 
new regime, was equally warranted by Carol’s paramount 
desire to appease Hitler in the hope of preventing losses of 
territory, and by the composition of the government itself. 
For an introduction, however, popular sentiment was to 
be made receptive to the new trend by the combined 
Guardist-Cuzist anti-British and anti-Jewish propaganda 
machine bearing the semi-official stamp, and having access 
to the facilities of the Axis propaganda centers. The anti- 
Jewish campaign in Rumania was mainly based on the 
“documentary value” of German and Italian accounts 
of the Russian occupation of Bessarabia, telling invented 
stories of ‘Jewish treason,” and on communiqués devoted 
by the Axis press to the “unmasking of Jewish criminality 
in Rumania,” which were passed for publication in all 
papers by the King’s censor. Thus, in unison with the Axis 
press, the Rumanian newspapers alleged that the Jews and 
only the Jews were responsible for the loss of the two east- 
ern provinces. Popular indignation over territorial losses 
was given its scapegoat, and cruel outbursts of “popular 
vengeance’’ followed. As reported by the whole interna- 
tional press, all over the country, but especially in and 
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around the area occupied by Russia, hundreds of cases of 
mass brutality and many cases of outright murder occurred. 
Near the Pruth river, numbers of Jewish refugees on their 
way by rail to or from the area of occupation — men, 
women and children — were hurled beneath the wheels of 
moving trains or shot in the darkness as the trains sped 
through tunnels. The Jewish Telegraphic Agency reported 
on July 8, 1940 that in Dorohoi 40 Jews were killed and 
about 100 wounded; in Arad 6 killed and 20 wounded. 
Among others, Botosani and Husi were also centers of 
major anti-Jewish outbursts. 

Nobody can tell how much further things would have 
gone had not an official Soviet intervention, on the ground 
that it wished no “troubles” on its frontiers, (New York 
Times, July 2) warned Rumania of the risks of further 
excesses. Since Hitler’s blessing manifestly was not yet 
assured, the Russian step had to be taken seriously, as 
continued ‘troubles’ might have been utilized by Stalin 
as a pretext for further military moves against Rumania. 
Therefore, the anti-Semitic press was silenced, and the 
outbursts of “popular vengeance”’ stopped overnight for 
the time being. The terrible agonies and sufferings of the 
Jewish population were, however, by far not over. The 
government made haste to fill the temporary gap with a 
semi-official statement promising that anti-Jewish legis- 
lation similar to that of Italy was already under prepara- 
tion. 

The lull in Jew-baiting did not last long. On July 6, 
hardly one week after the hush-up resulting from the 
reported Russian intervention, Premier Gigurtu made an 
official declaration to the effect that the “offenses and 
insults of the Jews would not be forgotten.”” Although he 
failed to be specific about the insults and offenses, that 
declaration was promptly followed by anti-Jewish agitation 
by the press, which, in turn, was the signal for new riots 
in many parts of the country; at the same time a series of 
anti-Semitic government measures was inaugurated. 

The outstanding fact about the new wave of mob ex- 
cesses, —- abounding in such “episodes’”’ as the mutilation 
and killing of seven Jews on the railway line between 
Bucharest and Lespezile, — was that not one single case 
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was even perfunctorily investigated by the authorities. 
As for the official anti-Jewish measures, it was only natural 
that their direction should have been placed in the hands 
of Horia Sima, the new minister of education and head 
of the Iron Guard. His ambition to “solve the Jewish 
question’”’ was boundless, his eagerness to ruin the Jews 
insatiable. But, after only one week in office, he surprised 
his Iron Guardist colleagues in the cabinet by tendering 
his resignation without giving any motivation. He had 
not had enough time to do more than forbid Jewish actors 
and musicians to perform in public, and prohibit the pro- 
duction of plays or compositions of Jewish authors. Sima’s 
sudden resignation becomes less mysterious if we consider 
that thanks to his close contacts with Berlin he knew about 
coming developments of which even his King could not 
have been certain, of developments bound to taint. his 
political record if he remained a member of King Carol’s 
government. The ambitious young national leader knew 
already in July that territorial cessions to Hungary and 
Bulgaria were inevitable. He resigned in order to have 
the “moral right” of disclaiming any responsibility for the 
national misfortune. 


The anti-Jewish policies of the new government, however, 
went on unabated after Sima’s resignation. The first re- 
strictions imposed upon Jews were exclusion from all jour- 
nalistic connections, government positions and other public 
offices; dismissal of Jewish physicians in government ser- 
vices; prohibition against Jews selling their real estate, 
securities and other property, without government per- 
mission. Ritual killing of cattle was also prohibited. Since 
Jews were excluded from membership of the new Party 
of the Nation, a declaration of the party leadership to the 
effect that non-members would be prohibited to act as 
executives in commerce and industry, spelled doom for a 
large number of Jews. Within two weeks from the forma- 
tion of the new government, i.e., by July 16, all these 
measures were already in effect. By that time, however, 
territorial losses were regarded as at least probable and, 
for that reason, it was deemed necessary to speed up the 
establishment of an anti-Jewish regime agreeable to Hitler. 


On August 6, an all-embracing decree regulating the 
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status of the entire Jewish population was issued. It 
established three categories of Jews: first, those in the Old 
Rumanian Kingdom who had obtained Rumanian nation- 
ality prior to 1918, fought in the front line, or were descen- 
dants of Jewish soldiers killed in action in the World 
War. Their number did not exceed some five to six thou- 
sand persons out of a total of almost 490,000 left over 
after the loss of Bessarabia and Northern Bukowina. Jews 
in this category were accorded the rights of the Christian 
population, except ownership of rural property and the 
holding of government office. The second category com- 
prised all Jews who entered the country before December 
31, 1918. These were barred from the legal and publishing 
professions, from business boards, the armed forces, and 
the civil service; they were also forbidden to serve as 
notaries public, to own shops in rural districts, to own 
coffee houses, cafés, tobacco shops and cinemas in any 
part of the country. Into the third category were placed 
all Jews who came under Rumanian sovereignty after the 
aforementioned term, thus comprising the bulk of those 
declared to be Rumanian nationals by the peace treaties 
guaranteeing them full equality of rights. These were now 
deprived of citizenship, and since citizenship was the pre- 
liminary condition of being admitted, or of continuing in 
most professions and trades, the measure meant the sum- 
mary deprivation of their livelihood. This flouting of a 
treaty with Germany’s enemies was probably meant as 
another special tribute to Hitler. 

The first actual measures undertaken in execution of the 
decree were the immediate dismissal of all Jewish consular 
officials, and the ouster of 600 Jewish lawyers from their 
profession. 

At the same time, a military tax convertible to compul- 
sory labor service, was inaugurated, as a substitute for 
regular military service from which all Jews were excluded. 

It is needless to say that all this desperate clutching at 
straws did not affect the vital issue of territoria] revision. 
About the middle of August, the new ruler of Europe 
declared his ‘‘willingness’’ to act, if necessary as arbitrator 
of Hungary’s and Bulgaria’s territorial claims on Rumania, 
and gave the latter until September 15 to settle the issue 
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of Transylvania by direct negotiations with Hungary. 
(The Dobruja issue was easily and quickly settled in direct 
negotiations with Bulgaria.) 

The Rumanian government had no choice but to accept 
the “invitation,’”’ and at once started preparing the public 
for concessions by emphasizing the need for ‘‘peace’’ in 
Eastern Europe, and stressing the new anti-Jewish decree 
to divert attention. Further, to impress the Jew-baiting 
patriots, a new decree regulating the schooling of Jews was 
issued, prohibiting Jewish children, with the exception of 
those belonging to the first Jewish category, from attending 
even elementary schools with other children, but authorizing 
Jewish communities to maintain, at their own expense, 
primary and secondary schools, whose teachers had to be 
“Rumanians”’ and whose certificates would not be recog- 
nized by the Rumanian state. 

Because the negotiations between Rumania and Hungary 
were lagging, and probably also because Hitler’s plans for 
an early Axis attack on the Balkans made the territorial 
readjustment urgent, he did not wait until September 15, 
the date set by himself, but, on August 30, announced his 
decision dividing historic Transylvania, and shifting its 
smaller northeastern portion to Hungary. 

Rumania was permitted to find consolation in having 
retained the more valuable portion, and being “recom- 
pensed” for her loss by Hitler’s public guarantee of her 
remaining territory. Both winner and loser were, however, 
brought simultaneously under final Axis military control 
by the simple stipulation that Rumania was to open her 
territory for German troops “for guarding the oil wells 
and other military objectives and for training Rumanian 
army units in modern warfare.” 

On September 1, foreign minister Manoilescu declared 
the following: “By the guarantees we tie ourselves in- 
dissolubly to the Axis powers. Henceforth our politics will 
not know other policies than that of the Axis, in which we 
put all our hopes.”’ 

He was right. Since then, in Rumania, as in Hungary, 
there has been no other policy than that of Hitler, now 
undisputed lord over the Danube. The presence of his 
irresistible troops in Rumania meant the automatic capitu- 
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lation of Bulgaria, the total elimination of Russian influence 
from the Balkans, the inevitable doom of valiant Greece 
and Yugoslavia, the dislodgement of British forces from the 
European continent, and finally, the setting of the stage 
for the all-out attack on Soviet Russia. 


* * * 


The following developments in Rumania cannot be 
sufficiently understood unless we realize that the Iron 
Guard was, in substance, nothing more than a local execu- 
tive organ of Hitler himself, and that its leaders would not 
have undertaken any significant political move without 
being certain of the approval of Berlin. 

On September 3, three days after the announcement of 
the Vienna decision regarding Transylvania, Iron Guard 
demonstrations were launched in several cities, among them 
also in the capital. The demonstrations were noisy and 
insolent, and in several localities, handbills demanding the 
King’s abdication were distributed by Guardist demon- 
strators. Serious disorders occurred, however, only in 
Constanta where forty-five persons were killed, but order 
was restored within twenty-four hours even there. In the 
capital, large masses of demonstrators crowded the vicinity 
of the royal palace, and handbills urging Carol’s abdication 
flooded the streets, but, within a few hours, the demon- 
stration was dispersed, most of the ringleaders and insti- 
gators were under arrest, and the police and military in 
full command of the situation. The coup, which was reliably 
reported to have been headed by Horia Sima, failed com- 
pletely. Police and army units proved absolutely reliable. 

Nevertheless, two days later, on September 5, General 
Ion Antonescu, Carol’s most relentless antagonist, the 
trusted man of Hitler and of the Iron Guard, who had been 
liberated only three days before from prison to which he had 
been sentenced for ‘‘prohibited political activity,’ was ap- 
pointed premier with absolute dictatorial power, and the 
King became a mere figurehead. It is quite clear that this 
historic change was not brought about by an irresistible 
patriotic popular uprising against King Carol. Neither 
was the King’s subsequent final abdication the result of 
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a victorious popular upheaval. It was to a single man, 
a single general of his own army to whom the King, still 
in full potential control of the internal situation, had to 
give up all in one night, because that man represented 
that supreme continental power to which there could be no 
resistance, the power of Adolf Hitler. 

As soon as the news of Carol’s abdication and Antonescu’s 
accession to full power reached the public, the traditional 
“heroism” of the Iron Guard attained immediately its full 
splendor. Now there was no longer any risk in roaming the 
streets in armed hordes, in demolishing and_ pillaging 
Jewish-owned shops, and in beating and torturing thou- 
sands of innocent Jewish people the country over. These 
acts, however, were only the prelude to the most bestial 
massacres known in modern history. 

William Fildermann, the valiant representative of Ru- 
manian Jewry, did not hesitate to draw Antonescu’s atten- 
tion to the danger and to ask for protection. Antonescu’s 
reply is highly interesting. It reveals that in contrast to 
King Carol, and notwithstanding the fact that his regime 
was an outright Legionary (Iron Guard) State, run by 
Iron Guardist extremists, the new Conducatorul (Fiihrer), 
still nurtured the belief that he would be able to manage 
without excessive Jew-baiting. The sincerity of this in- 
credibly naive attitude seems to be warranted by the fact 
that his reply was permitted publication in the Rumanian 
press: 

“Will Mr. Fildermann please explain to his co-religionists 
that General Antonescu could not possibly accomplish 
miracles in one week. He found the country in a state of 
chaos. It was also a week of romantic enthusiasm. A 
generation that had been tortured, tracked down and killed 
had the right to burst out when freed. In ten days it had 
again become orderly and would daily be increasingly 
disciplined. I assure Mr. Fildermann that this will be so 
and assure him also that if his co-religionists will not sabo- 
tage the regime either politically or economically, the Jewish 
population will suffer nothing. And remember that General 
Antonescu is a man of his word.” 

This naive, if not disingenuous statement, inevitably 
took no account of the fact that Rumania was in the grip 
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of a pro-Nazi Iron Guard whose program for “‘solving the 
Jewish question’’ had been clearly stated on September 8 
by Vice-Premier Sima, the leader of the Guard, as consisting 
in the ‘total annihilation of Jewish and Masonic powers 
and influence.’’ Tragically it soon turned out that the 
word of the vice-premier had considerably more weight 
and validity than that of the chief of state. 

On October 5, all Jewish-owned rural land was confis- 
cated to be distributed among Rumanian refugees from the 
ceded provinces. By October 15, the occupation of the 
country by strong German military forces was completed. 
At about the same time, in many places, Iron Guard 
sentries were posted outside each Jewish-owned shop, pre- 
venting customers from entering; in other localities, Jewish 
merchants were compelled to put up signs identifying their 
stores as Jewish-owned. On October 21, a Mr. Freeman, 
an American citizen and an employee of the Standard 
Oil Company was kidnapped and brutally beaten by Iron 
Guardists. He was later liberated by the intervention of 
the American Minister. Throughout the entire incident no 
other accusation was made against him than that he was 
a Jew. By the end of October, a widespread network of 
German Gestapo agencies was set up in Rumania. On 
November 13, a decree appeared increasing penalties for 
persons engaged in subversive activities against the regime, 
and ordering double sentences for Jewish offenders. On 
November 15, the Ministry of Labor decreed that all Jews 
employed by private enterprises, regardless of category, 
be discharged not later than December 31. 

A week later, on November 23, General Antonescu 
formally pledged Rumania’s full allegiance as a political, 
economic and military ally to the Tripartite Pact, declaring 
that he was certain of the victory of the Axis. 

Only four days later, on November 26, eighty-six former 
high officials, — premiers, ministers and generals under 
exiled King Carol, — were executed without trial by mem- 
bers of the Iron Guard, most of the executions taking place 
before the open tomb of Zelea Codreanu, ‘‘martyred”’ Iron 
Guard leader. That the mass murder had direct ties with 
Antonescu’s joining the Axis, is proved by the fact that, 
even before his signing of the pact, a coup d’étdt was at- 
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tempted by a group of ‘“‘original’’ Iron Guard leaders, who 
wished to prevent Antonescu, the “‘interloper and usurper”’ 
to sign the pact which the Guard considered as its own 
achievement. That first attempt had failed, however, 
and had cost the lives of about ten Legion leaders, among 
them Zelea Codreanu’s own brother. The blood bath 
before the tomb of Codreanu was intended as a prelude 
for a new, final attack on the Antonescu regime, a signal 
for civil war. 

The first phase of this ‘‘war’’ lasted throughout a whole 
week, when it was reported that, with the support of the 
army, Antonescu had restored order. The estimates of 
deaths varied widely, and even at this time no reliable in- 
formation is obtainable. The Jewish death toll of that first 
phase of the Iron Guard uprising was said to be over 600; 
it was reported also that in Ploesti alone 200 Jews were 
killed. 

In spite of Antonescu’s and the army command’s severe 
measures, the anarchy had only subsided for a short time. 
After a few days, as if let loose by a mysterious hand, the 
disturbances flared up again with unprecedented ruthless- 
ness all over the country. Daily there were instances of 
Iron Guard mass disturbances and gory cruelty, mainly 
against Jews. This time, the Guardists behaved as if there 
was no longer any government in the country. Jewish 
shops were simply seized and pillaged by Guardist detach- 
ments all over the country. They contended that Jewish 
homes belonged to their organization and seized and ran- 
sacked them en masse, even if they were rented to neutral 
diplomats. The Guard was already swelled to a force of 
several hundred thousand members and included the whole 
underworld. The atmosphere was saturated with the fore- 
bodings of approaching disaster. 

In the face of this threat all that the Antonescu Govern- 
ment did was to issue a decree on December 28, stipulating 
that trading certificates issued to Jewish artisans would 
not be renewed and that agreements between masters and 
Jewish apprentices would be cancelled! 

During the last week of January, 1941, the second phase 
of the Iron Guard revolt attained its climactic stage. Dur- 
ing that one week, between 4,000 and 6,000 persons were 
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killed in Bucharest alone, while the death toll for the whole 
country was estimated at 10,000. Of the victims killed 
in the capital, about 2,000 were rebel Guardists, 60 soldiers 
and 1,400 civilians, among them at least 1,000 Jews. 

According to reliable reports of reputable American news- 
paper correspondents who were eye-witnesses of the gory 
events, Jewish women and children as well as men, caught 
in large groups, were literally burned alive in the streets 
or in cellars of apartment houses, after being sadistically 
mutilated, their eyes gouged out, their throats cut. The 
report that about 200 Jews were beheaded with axes and 
knives in one group at the Jewish slaughterhouse alone, 
was confirmed by accounts of absolutely reliable American, 
Hungarian and Bulgarian sources. The only cousoling 
factor in the horrifying picture was that instead of infecting 
the civilian populace, the action of the Guardists caused a 
revulsion among the people, and that many Christians 
risked their lives seeking to protect the potential victims. 

By the end of January, contrary to expectations, An- 
tonescu succeeded in suppressing the revolt, and only then 
did it become known that the “general staff’? of the up- 
rising was headed, from beginning to end, by no other than 
the excellent vice-premier and Iron Guard leader Horia 
Sima himself. It was characteristic of Fascism and Nazism 
that tens of thousands of human beings had to die, and 
the moral standing of a nation had to be ruined, just 
because a young political fanatic could not put up with 
being only second in command of a nation’s betrayal and 
prostitution. It is also probable that the revolt was made 
“to order,’’ because Antonescu, at the beginning, did not 
show himself subservient enough to Hitler’s plans towards 
Russia and the Balkans. 

In any case, the Iron Guard revolt is in itself a symbolic 
revelation of the inner, real sense of contemporary anti- 
Semitism and a clear answer to the question why, since 
the advent of Adolf Hitler, model for all Simas and Cod- 
reanus, the Jewish people has to suffer so unspeakably. 

The revolt was finally beaten down; Sima disappeared, 
probably to the common Axis haven of all unsuccessful 
Nazi plotters of the world, and, after a short while, the 
customary totalitarian “‘brilliant plebiscite’ gave General 
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Antonescu one hundred percent ‘popular approval.” If 
he ever balked at Hitler’s orders, he had his lesson, and 
he certainly would not repeat the offense. Hitler’s cruel 
_and cunning conquest of Rumania was consummated. 

With his position sufficiently consolidated and the vicious 
influence of the Iron Guard largely eliminated, it could 
have been expected that General Antonescu would finally 
redeem his given word and give Rumania’s Jewish popula- 
tion, after all the horrors through which it had suffered, 
bearable living conditions. It is possible that if he had been 
his own master he may have kept his pledge but what 
he has actually done since the stabilization: of his rule, 
was in flagrant violation of his word. Since then, in slavish 
subservience to Nazi principles and methods, economic 
“Rumanization” in the form of transfer without compensa- 
tion of Jewish commercial firms to ‘ethnical Rumanian” 
ownership, the expropriation of all Jewish-owned real 
estate, the confiscation of incomes and benefits from Jewish- 
held insurance policies, and the collection of heavy military 
taxes to be paid by all male Jews between 18 and 50, have 
been relentlessly carried on. Amidst an exploited and 
starving population, the Jews of Rumania, numbering about 
490,000 souls, today are in the process of economic and, 
consequently, physical annihilation. 


XI. OTHER BALKAN COUNTRIES 
By EuGENE HEVEsI 
1. Bulgaria 


In the summer of 1940, owing to her great strategic im- 
portance as the key to the Balkans, Bulgaria was the most 
wooed country in Europe. For a time she successfully 
maintained a precarious balance in her relations with Soviet 
Russia, Great Britain, and the Axis Powers. During the 
course of the year, however, Bulgaria was drawn more and 
more into the Nazi camp until, in March, 1941, it was com- 
pletely occupied by Germany and used as a base for Nazi 
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military operations against Greece and Yugoslavia. The 
process of Germany’s encroachments upon that unhappy 
Balkan nation followed the usual Nazi pattern of military 
intimidation and political and economic infiltration. It was 
greatly facilitated by Bulgaria’s irredentism and opportun- 
istic territorial ambitions, which Germany found it profit- 
able to encourage and support. Thus, during the period 
under review, Bulgaria, with Nazi assistance, regained her 
former territory of Dobruja and, after the Nazi conquest 
of Yugoslavia and Greece, was allowed by the victor to step 
in and occupy Yugoslav Macedonia, parts of western 
Thrace and Greek Macedonia, and two Greek islands off 
the south coast of Thrace. 

Close rapprochement with Nazi Germany was followed 
almost immediately by an official anti-Jewish policy. There 
are about 50,000 Jews in Bulgaria, or seven-tenths of one 
percent of the population. Most of them are small traders 
and very poor. Nevertheless, in October, 1940, six weeks 
after the Dobruja settlement, it was found necessary by 
the government to submit a bill euphemistically described 
as a measure “‘for the protection of the nation,” which aimed 
at the elimination of Jews from civic, and, to a great extent, 
from economic life. This bill contained three sections, the 
first of which provided for the dissolution of organizations 
or societies of an international character, such as Masonic 
lodges, Rotary clubs and similar groups. Like Free Masonry 
in other countries, the lodges had counted among their 
membership leaders in all walks of life, including the heads 
of the government, Premier Philoff and Foreign Minister 
Popoff. Realizing, however, that the government, under 
German pressure, would soon have to take drastic measures 
against them, the Masonic lodges had as early as July 26 
voluntarily announced their dissolution. 

The second and third sections of the bill were directed 
specifically against Jews. According to its provisions Jews 
were barred from Bulgarian citizenship. They were also 
forbidden to occupy state, municipal, or public positions; 
serve in the army, own rural property, publish or edit news- 

papers, magazines or books, produce films for public enter- 
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tainment, engage domestic servants of non-Jewish origin. 
Since there were no Jews in the Bulgarian army, or in 
public office, these provisions did not in themselves seri- 
ously affect the position of the Jewish population. 


More serious, however, were the provisions “regulating” 
Jewish participation in commerce and in the liberal pro- 
fessions. These limited the participation of Jews in com- 
merce, industry and the professions to their proportion to 
the population in a particular locality, the exact ratio to 
be fixed by ministerial decree. 


The bill met a decidedly unpopular reception, indicating 
once again that the new anti-Jewish era in Europe runs 
counter to the feeling of the masses of people. Thus, in a 
letter published on November 3, 1940, twenty of the most 
prominent Bulgarian writers and scientists, claiming to 
speak for the Bulgarian people, told Premier Bogdan Philoff 
that the law would be ‘‘a blot on the face of Bulgaria,” and 
“contrary to Bulgarian traditions of tolerance.”’ The best 
commentary on the source of these bills was the statement 
in the nationalist press that the measures were a gesture 
of appreciation to the Axis powers for their aid in regaining 
Dobruja from Rumania. 


The anti-Jewish bills were not adopted until December 
20, when the government felt it necessary to show a 
measure of conformity to Nazi principles, perhaps in an 
attempt to stave off complete adherence to the Axis. As 
adopted, the law was more drastic than the original bill. 
While the bill considered as Jews only those having Jewish 
fathers, the law as enacted included all half-Jews. It barred 
Jews from citizenship, from military service, (ordering 
forced labor in the army instead), and from intermarriage, 
and limited their attendance at schools to their numerical 
ratio to the population. Also, Jews could not own or man- 
age banks, cinemas, or newspapers, or own or rent rural 
properties, or own houses at summer resorts. They 
were also prohibited from residing in Sofia, the capital. 
Finally, the law ordered registration of Jewish-owned 
property. 

On January 31, 1941, the government announced that 
“pending determination of restrictions placed on Jews in 
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the liberal professions, commerce and industry,” no actual 
steps would be taken for six months in execution of the 
provisions of the anti-Jewish law, thus exposing the speci- 
ousness of the administration’s original statement that such 
legislation was ‘‘urgently”’ needed. 

Since February, Bulgaria has been under German mili- 
tary censorship, in growing isolation from the rest of the 
world. News from Bulgaria is scant and unreliable. As for 
the position of Jews, it was reported that a number of 
measures affecting them were taken, but it seems that most 
of them were in connection with requirements of the Ger- 
man occupational forces rather than with a continued anti- 
Jewish policy of the Bulgarian Government itself. The 
situation is not quite clear, but such measures as the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Philippopolis, temporary head- 
quarters of the German forces operating against Greece, 
or the reported requisitioning of Jewish-owned stores, 
furniture, or homes, seem to be prompted by military rather 
than political requirements. Even the actual introduction 
of compulsory labor for Jews may have been prompted by 
purely military considerations. 

Thus, at present, there is no clear indication whether or 
not the anti-Jewish legislation is being carried out. An 
announcement by the government, on April 7, to the effect 
that a delegation would be dispatched to Hungary for the 
purpose of studying that country’s anti-Jewish legislation, 
can be interpreted either as an indication that the Bul- 
garian anti-Jewish law is already in force and that the 
government is planning to inflict an even severer punish- 
ment on Jews, along the lines of the Hungarian model, or 
that it is still biding its time by sending out delegations for 
study, in order to have an excuse for further postponing 
the application of existing laws. 

The situation is different in Bulgarian-occupied Mace- 
donia, where on April 7, bands of the Macedonian irre- 
dentist Black Corps were reported having tortured, kid- 
napped and blackmailed, under Nazi sponsorship, many 
Jews living in the area, and having, in some cases, levied 
collective fines on Jewish communities. 
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2. Greece 


During the period under review, Greece joined the list 
of small European neutrals which have fallen victims to 
ruthless totalitarian aggression. It fell to the lot of this 
brave Balkan nation to have to struggle against not one 
but both of the Axis plunderers of Europe. On November 1, 
1940, Greece, which had zealously sought to maintain a 
strict neutrality, was, without any provocation, invaded 
by the legions of Mussolini. When, to a surprised world, 
Greece seemed to be performing a miracle and driving 
Italy further and further back into Albania, her territory 
was again invaded, this time on April 6, 1941, by the more 
powerful armies of Nazi Germany. Such an unequal 
struggle against overwhelming odds could not last. Greece 
was overrun by April 24, but only after a magnificent 
resistance which will serve to inspire free people for genera- 
tions to come. 

With communications disrupted by war in Europe and 
the nation’s own struggle for existence, it was natural that 
news about the Jewish community should be extremely 
scarce. The first reaction of Jewish youth to the danger 
which threatened the nation from the west was mass vol- 
unteering for military service. At the same time, the ser- 
vices and assets of the entire Jewish community were 
mobilized in wholehearted co-operation with the national 
war effort. By January 21, nearly 9,000,000 drachmas were 
subscribed to defense funds by the Jewish citizens of 
Athens alone. The Salonika community trebled this 
amount. A joint meeting of the rabbinical councils of the 
latter city decided to donate 50,000 drachmas toward 
repair of the famous St. Sophia Cathedral, damaged by 
Italian bombers. On November 5, in a report from Salo- 
nika, one-fourth of whose population was Jewish, The New 
York Times gave a vivid picture of continuous air raids 
on that city, and of the enthusiasm, determination, and 
extraordinary bravery manifested by the people in their 
defense activities. It was officially reported that more 
than 7,000 Jews from Salonika alone, were fighting on 
the Albanian front, suffering heavy casualties. These 
included one of the most celebrated heroes of the cam- 
paign, Colonel Mordecai Frizi, who fell on March 2} 
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“heroically leading his troops to victory,” as announced 
by an official report of the General Staff. It was reported 
that the Albanian town of Bessantchi was re-named 
“Frizi’”’ by the Greek army after this valiant patriot. 

German victory brought 75,000 Greek Jews under Axis 
domination. Since then, Greece has been cut off from the 
rest of the world, and no reliable news about the situation 
of the Jewish population is available. The last report 
received, an Istanbul dispatch of April 17, stated that the 
entry of the German troops was followed by the usual 
sequence of events — wholesale arrests of Jews, looting of 
Jewish shops, especially in Salonika, and confiscation of 
much Jewish-owned property. 


3. Yugoslavia 


By the middle of 1940, Axis pressure to bring about 
Yugoslavia’s political surrender by intimidation was already 
in high gear, but in her case, the thumb-screw was handled 
primarily not by Germany but by Italy, since at that time 
Signor Mussolini still lived under the delusion that Italy 
had ‘‘spheres of influence” and a foreign policy of her own. 

The defeat of the Allies in the West, the indecisiveness 
of Soviet policy at that time, the potential enmity of 
Hungary and Bulgaria, two important and more or less 
Axis-dominated neighbors, and, finally, Rumania’s quite 
recent surrender to the Axis, made Yugoslavia’s political 
and military situation very precarious; she was a small 
island in an Axis-dominated ocean. For that reason, every- 
thing within the limits of neutrality, a principle taken very 
seriously by the people and government of the country, 
was being systematically done by the government to keep 
Germany and Italy satisfied and mindful of a neutral 
country’s peace and security. But despite these efforts 
and the absence of one single charge or reproach of a 
factual nature, the Italian press carried on a violent and 
irresponsible semi-official anti- Yugoslav campaign. 

Intimidation from without had to be synchronized with 
disintegration from within, and by the middle of 1940, 
thanks to long and arduous alien underground activities, 
and also to the emboldening effect of Hitler’s victories, 
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the fifth column had already become a powerful influence 
in Yugoslavia. Its oldest and main branch was the Croat 
separatist group, Ustasha, organized under Italy’s sponsor- 
ship about fifteen years ago, and headed by Pavelitch and 
Karmazin, permanent fugitives in Italy, where they sought 
protection after participating in the assassination of King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia and Premier Barthou of France 
in 1934, 


The most curious effect of the European continent’s 
domination by Hitler was, however, the fact that even 
in traditionally liberal Serbia, that genuine peasant democ- 
racy itself, a near totalitarian movement, called Zbor 
(Rally) had cropped out, organized and abetted by followers 
of former pro-Axis premier Stoyadinovitch, and headed by 
his trusted lieutenant Lyotitch, a rabid Jew-baiter. Though 
poor in popular support, the machinations of the group grew 
so menacing in Yugoslavia’s harassed situation that in 
November, 1940, after the outbreak of the Italian-Greek 
war which rendered the country’s position even more deli- 
cate, the Cvetkovitch Government felt compelled to dis- 
solve the organization and to arrest its leaders. 


In July, 1940, the German press and radio openly joined 
Italy’s campaign of demoralization, concentrating mostly 
upon Yugoslavia’s failure to follow the anti-Jewish pattern 
of the “new order.”’ It soon transpired that also in Croatia, 
there was another, evidently German-sponsored movement 
of disintegration, the National Socialist Party of Croatia, 
the first political movement in Yugoslavia openly confessing 
orthodox Nazism without restraint or dissimulation. It 
was headed by a young Zagreb lawyer, Yuray Veselitch, 
formerly Georg Froehlich by name, a German, and sup- 
ported by Croatia’s and Slovenia’s substantial and rather 
well-to-do German population. In order to impress the 
government in Belgrade, and to increase its worries, the 
program of the movement adopted the “demand of an in- 
dependent Croatia,” but, of course, ‘‘with close ties with 
the German Reich”; furthermore, ‘‘submission to the new 
European order and all-out war on the Jews and the plutoc- 
racies.”’ It was a real act of daring when, in the autumn, 
the government clamped down also on this Hitler-sponsored 
organization and arrested its ringleaders. 
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The desperate feeling that Yugoslavia was lost unless 
she gave in and joined the Axis, started to spread in the 
country. Both government and people knew, or at least 
sensed, however, that joining the Axis meant complicity 
in Hitler’s aggression against the world, against Britain and 
her allies, and that was the one thing in which democratic 
Yugoslavia’s national self-consciousness and pride could not 
acquiesce. 

The situation was desperate and something had to be 
done, to appease the dictators as quickly as possible. And 
at this stage, the whole vicious vigor of the combined 
Italian-German propaganda machine was turned upon 
Yugoslavia’s capital crime of not having done anything to 
destroy her 70,000 Jewish citizens, even though Hitler’s 
rule over Germany had already passed its seventh year, 
and the whole of Eastern Europe up to the Russian frontier 
was infected with the most virulent anti-Jewish plague in 
history. 

The necessity of making up as quickly as possible for 
the criminal neglect began to be keenly felt in government 
circles. Already on July 22, 1940, it was announced by the 
semi-official Vreme that a new era of “more’’ totalitarian 
and “populist”? (Voelkisch) policies, meaning an anti- 
Jewish regime, was to come soon. And yet, characteristi- 
cally enough for the stanch allegiance of that small people 
to its principles and convictions, from July to the end of 
September, no anti-Jewish measures were taken. 

Even after the downfall of King Carol II of Rumania 
early in September, Yugoslavia adhered to a desperate 
strategy of procrastination. But, in the mistaken belief 
that compliance with Hitler in the Jewish question as a 
means of appeasing the Axis at least temporarily, was 
preferable to outright and total submission to the Axis, 
and the resulting betrayal of fighting democracy, the Yugo- 
slav government made its tragic choice. 

It would be a mistake, however, to believe that there was 
agreement even in the government circles on the adoption 
of anti-Semitism. From the following announcement of 
the expected change by the government-controlled German 
press, quoted from Koelnische Zeitung, Reichsausgabe, Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, it becomes clear that the Yugoslav 
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Government was far from unanimity in its attitude on this 
issue, 

‘According to certain indications, the long crisis within 
the Yugoslav Government has finally reached its climax. 
There are differences of opinion between factions within 
the government with regard to the introduction of a satis- 
factory solution of the Jewish problem, a solution which, 
on the strength of various abuses in almost every field of 
life in Yugoslavia, has become more than necessary. We 
understand that Minister of Education Dr. Anton Koro- 
shetz has already prepared, within the jurisdiction of his 
portfolio, appropriate measures for the solution of the 
problem, and has put them before the cabinet for approval. 
It is reported also, however, that his propositions are still 
encountering considerable opposition within the cabinet 
itself, as the group around Minister-without-Portfolio 
Constantinovitch, backed also by Minister of Justice 
Markovitch, a circle under Masonic influence, has made it 
their business to bring Dr. Koroshetz’s reform program to 
a fall. It was, allegedly, rejected also by Croat leader and 
Vice Premier Dr. Matchek. The fight is still on, and it 
must be of great consequence indeed as, according to our 
information, Dr. Koroshetz is not willing to make con- 
cessions, and would rather resign than give up his proposi- 
tions.” 

In early September, however, Italian-instigated Albanian 
attacks on Greece showed that war in the Balkans was 
imminent, and the general situation indicated also Uta a 
last-minute establishment of a Yugoslav-Greek-Turk defen- 
sive bloc was definitely out of question. 

Then, and only then, did the Government of Yugoslavia 
decide actually to adopt anti-Jewish measures. But even 
then, the steps undertaken, especially when compared with 
the sweeping anti-Jewish regimes of all other Nazi influ- 
enced Eastern European countries, were neither spectacular 
nor incisive. They meant in principle, to be sure, the end 
of democratic equality in Yugoslavia, but otherwise they 
counted just for token concessions to Hitler, and did not 
affect the life of the Jewish population very much. Thus, 
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on September 20, the first anti-Jewish decree barred Jew- 
ish merchants from trading in food stuffs, but at the same 
time exempted all those who were citizens prior to Decem- 
ber 8, 1918, or were baptized. Besides, the domain to 
which the measure referred, i. e., the food trade, was rather 
carefully selected, since trading in food stuffs, at least in 
the old Kingdom of Serbia, was by no means a specifically 
Jewish occupation. The second, and last, of the anti- 
Jewish measures, imposed a numerus clausus for Jewish 
high school and university students, but excluded altogether 
only the Jewish students of the University of Ljubljana, 
the capital of Slovenia, next door to Germany. There was 
no further governmental action against the Jews in Yugo- 
slavia. As compared with the unbridled annihilation of 
Jewish life in almost all other countries of the area under 
the Nazi heel, this entire “‘anti-Jewish regime” of a hard- 
pressed country redounds to the credit of its people and 
government. 

Besides, in the summer of 1940, at a time when the 
necessity of concession at the expense of the Jews had to 
be taken for granted, the real inclinations of the leaders 
were given significant expression in their decision to admit 
five prominent young Jewish intellectuals engaged in liberal 
professions, to the Yugoslav foreign service. Although 
the nominations had to be revoked in September, the 
gesture clearly reveals the real spirit of the rulers of Yugo- 
slavia. 

But Italy’s unprovoked assault on Greece, in October, 
and the glorious resistance of the Greek army made Yugo- 
slavia’s position between the two warring fronts one of 
extreme peril, and it became clear that slow, dilatory 
methods of feigned submission, like the adoption of anti- 
Jewish measures, would.not do any longer. Perhaps this 
was the chief reason why the government did not go further 
along the path of anti-Semitism. Besides, it had long 
become clear even to the dullest mind that for Hitler, 
anti-Semitism was primarily not an end in itself, but a 
means toward the achievement of the real purpose — the 
subjugation of the country itself by rabble-rousing intimi- 
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dation and political disintegration. In the case of Yugo- 
slavia, it was evident that even the most harsh and cruel 
treatment of her Jewish citizens, could not have long de- 
layed her surrender to the Axis. 

What followed then to the amazement of the world, 
the heroic determination of the people of Serbia to prefer 
certain physical annihilation to moral death, belongs to the 
most glorious chapters of human history. 

The honor conferred upon the Jews of Yugoslavia by 
Hitler’s propaganda machine’s assertion that that first ris- 
ing of a free people against the coercion of Hitler was: due 
to Jewish influence, must be declined with regret. The 
Jews of Yugoslavia were, of course, heart and soul in the 
great struggle against Hitler and willing to sacrifice every- 
thing for their country; but the Serbian people needed no 
stimulation in their resolve to die with honor rather than 
live in ignominy. The Jews of Yugoslavia have to content 
themselves with the honor of having been true and un- 
flinching partners in their country’s fight for liberty, and, 
perhaps, with the honor that their tribulations came to 
them as a sacrifice for the cause of democracy. 

And, finally, as indicated by the first news received 
following the country’s conquest and occupation, the Jews 
had also the tragic honor of being treated with even greater 
cruelty by Hitler’s henchmen than the Serbs themselves. 
Since the occupation, communications with Yugoslavia 
are well-nigh at a standstill, and almost no news about the 
situation of the Jews of that country is available. What we 
know, however, about happenings during and immediately 
after the occupation, is alarming. In “independent” Cro- 
atia, the Pavelitch government reached, in days, standards 
in Jew-baiting the achievement of which needed years in 
Nazi Germany itself. The confiscation of all kinds of Jewish 
property, the withdrawal of citizenship from all Jews, and 
their ouster from most categories of occupations were 
decreed by the Croatian helots of Hitler within a few days 
after the fall of Yugoslavia. An epidemic of suicides among 
the Jews of Zagreb was reported, and the spirit of the new 
lords of Croatia was given symbolic expression by the fact 
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that Jews were ordered to wear not one, but three yellow 
spots, one on their right arms, a second on their chests, and 
a third on their backs. 

About the fate of the Jews of Serbia proper, we have no 
information, except that they have been subjected to forced 
labor service by the German authorities. It is fair, however, 
to believe that the sympathy of the bereaved Serbian 
people will be theirs, as the sympathetic admiration of the 
whole civilized world is with the people of Yugoslavia. 


XII. PALESTINE 
By ABRAHAM REVUSKY 


The beginning of the period under review (July 1, 1940) 
found Palestine imperiled by the impending spread of the 
War to the Middle East. The collapse of France deprived 
Palestine of the protection of the strong army assembled 
by the Allies in neighboring Syria. Furthermore, Italy’s 
entry into the war seemed to presage an immediate invasion 
of the countries adjacent to the Suez Canal. 

In the course of the year the danger of direct involve- 
ment in the war seemed to decrease, following upon the 
British victories over the Italians in Libya. Later, how- 
ever, the situation again looked extremely menacing, as the 
Germans succeeded in their thrust in Libya and in driving 
the British out of Crete. At the end of the year the situa- 
tion improved again. The suppression of the pro-Nazi 
revolt in Iraq, the successful Allied campaign in Syria, and 
the diversion of Nazi military might from the West and 
Middle East to Soviet Russia temporarily lessens, although 
it does not eliminate, the danger to the Holy Land. 


The Attitude of the Administration 


No fundamental changes occurred in the attitude of the 
British Administration towards matters affecting Jewish 
interests in Palestine. The policy of the White Paper, pro- 
claimed shortly before the War in April, 1939, continued 
to be its guide, with modifications necessitated by the 
requirements of the war. Immigration was rigidly restricted 
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to the limits established by the White Paper — 75,000 for 
the next five years, consisting of 10,000 visa immigrants 
per year, and 25,000 additional refugees for the five-year 
period. Refugees arriving without proper visas were 
detained in special camps and 1,659 of them were even 
deported to St. Mauritius, a tropical island in the Indian 
Ocean. The restrictions on land-buying, embodied in the 
Land Regulations issued on February 28, 1940, became an 
accepted policy. No attempt, however, was made to imple- 
ment the remaining features of the White Paper by intro- 
duction of local self-government which would mean 
virtually complete Arab control over the country’s con- 
tinued development. It seems that the British Government 
is now committed to a policy of status quo which would 
preclude any radical changes in Palestine’s political struc- 
ture for the duration of the War. 

Owing to the lack of any sizeable Arab industry the efforts 
of the military authorities to use the economic possibilities 
of Palestine for war purposes naturally brought them into 
closer cooperation with Jewish industrialists, thereby creat- 
ing new work opportunities and a stronger demand for 
larger immigration. The unwillingness of Arabs to volun- 
teer for the British forces in the East forced the civil admini- 
stration, under the pressure of military authorities, to 
forego in some cases the rule of parity established by it for 
Jewish and Arab participation in the War. 

With the development of the War in the East the Pal- 
estine Government was likewise forced to stop the entirely 
illogical prosecution of Palestine Jews for possessing 
defensive arms. No new trials against the Haganah (Jewish 
Self Defense) took place, and the young men, condemned 
after the outbreak of the war to long prison sentences, were 
released. Some of them joined the British forces. This at 
least eliminated some of the Jewish grievances against the 
British Administration. 


Participation in the War 


After the extention of the War to the Mediterranean 
Palestine was repeatedly an object of air attacks. The 
most severe bombardment took place in September, 1940, 
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when 122 persons, mainly women and children were killed 
in the all-Jewish city of Tel Aviv, which contained no 
military objectives. Other attacks, most of them in the 
region of Haifa, had a much smaller number of civilian 
victims. After an intermission of several months these 
attacks were again intensified in June, 1941, at the time of 
the British march into Syria. 

In accordance with the spirit and general purpose of the 
White Paper, the Palestine Government refused to accept 
the repeated offers of the Palestinian Jewish community 
to recruit a sizeable armed force as a separate unit in the 
British Army of the East. Thus, the participation of the 
Palestinian Jews in the war was limited to individual volun- 
teers. Even in this field, the Jewish participation was, for 
obvious political reasons, restricted by the provision that 
the number of Jewish volunteers from Palestine must not 
exceed the number of Arabs willing to join the Army. No 
conscription took place, the official reason being British 
adherence to the League of Nations provisions which make 
it illegal to introduce forced military service in mandated 
territories. 

According to a statement of Moshe Shertok, head of the 
Political Department of the Jewish Agency, 8,900 Jewish 
volunteers from Palestine were accepted up to the end of 
May, 1941 by the British Army of the East. Their number 
has increased considerably since then. Most of them belong 
to the auxiliary services of the Army, — mechanics, sappers, 
truck drivers, stevedores, etc. A part of them, about 3,000, 
were, however, included as separate Jewish companies in 
fighting regiments. They took part in the campaigns in 
Libya, Eritrea, Ethiopia, Greece and Syria. The first 
eleven lists of casualties published in Palestine contain 
more than one thousand Jewish names, most of whom, 
mainly drivers, were missing in Greece. This does not 
exhaust the number of Jewish casualties: 1,400 Palestinian 
soldiers, of whom 1,200 were Jews, according to a British 
official statement, were captured by the Germans after the 
retreat of the British forces from Greece. 

According to a statement by General Archibald Wavell, 
the Jewish volunteers distinguished themselves by excep- 
tional valor in Libya. American correspondents described 
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in glowing colors the bravery of Palestine’s Jewish soldiers 
in the attack on Cheren (Eritrea) and Amba Balagi (Ethi- 
opia). There are also reliable reports concerning the im- 
portant participation of Jewish volunteers and scouts in 
the recent Syrian campaign. Jewish scouts from Galilee, 
for instance, were the first to cut the barbed wire entangle- 
ments at the frontier and open the way for the Allied ad- 
vance: Gen. Maitland Wilson, the chief commander of the 
Allied forces in Syria later expressed his ‘‘deep appreciation 
of the part of the Jewish community of Palestine in this 
campaign.”’ 

In May, 1941, the government issued an ordinance con- 
cerning the creation of a Palestinian Home Guard. No 
information was given on its numbers and equipment. It 
is known, however, that the majority of its present members 
are Jews. 

During the year under review, Palestine’s Jewish industry 
delivered to British Army units in the East all kinds of 
war material valued at £1,500,000 ($6,000,000). The army 
orders in Palestine called mainly for cement, chemicals, 
textiles, electrical equipment, iron wire, drugs, shoes and 
clothing. 


Immigration 


In spite of the War, Palestine continued to do its part 
in alleviating the refugee situation in Europe. Owing, how- 
ever, to government restrictions and increasing trans- 
portation difficulties, the total number of immigrants arriv- 
ing in Palestine during the year 1940-1941 was somewhat 
lower than in the previous year. According to preliminary 
figures it will amount to 16,000, of whom 14,000 were 
admitted into the country. 

The number of the refugees arriving without visas was 
about one half of the total. They were usually interned 
upon arrival in special immigration camps but, after due 
investigation, released on the responsibility of the Jewish 
Agency. In two cases, however, following the unfortunate 
White Paper policy, the Palestine Administration decided 
to send some of these refugees to outlying British posses- 
sions in the Indian Ocean. In one of these cases the S.S. 
Patria, on which 1,771 refugees had been assembled for 
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deportation to the island of Mauritius, exploded on Novem- 
ber 25, 1940, in Haifa harbor. A committee appointed by 
the Palestine Government to investigate the Patria explo- 
sion reached the conclusion that it was caused by extreme 
nationalists who wished to protest, by this tragic deed, 
against the policy of deporting Jews from their historic 
Homeland. Most of the immigrants were rescued, but 241 
are missing, and it seems that nearly all of them were 
drowned at the time of the explosion. A few weeks after 
the Patria tragedy, 1,659 other refugees were transported 
to Mauritius. This action gave rise to a protest strike in 
Palestine and strong condemnation in the United States 
and in Great Britain; under the pressure of these protests 
such deportations have apparently been abandoned for the 
present. 

In the spring of 1941, the Palestine Government declared 
that no new immigration schedule would be issued for the 
period of April-October, 1941. The decision was motivated 
by the existence of unemployment in Palestine, and by the 
fact that many of the previous certificate holders were 
unable to avail themselves of their opportunity. The 
Jewish Agency protested against this decision, but to no 
avail. 

Much concern was expressed in the Palestinian press 
about the fate of 4,000 prospective immigrants, with valid 
visas, who were unable to leave Russia, whither they had 
fled after the collapse of Poland. Their inability to leave 
was entirely due to financial difficulties. 

In connection with the war events in Europe, Palestine 
has in recent months become a haven for a considerable 
number of non-Jewish refugees, — Poles, Greeks, Serbs, 
and others. Ardently hoping for the eventual restoration 
of the independence of their countries, they consider them- 
selves temporary inhabitants of Palestine. Most of them 
have preferred to settle in Jewish towns and villages which 
offer them a more civilized mode of life. Thus, the all- 
Jewish city of Tel-Aviv now has a Polish Roman Catholic 
Church, a Polish School and even a Polish daily paper, 
(Gazeta Polska). Perhaps the experiences of a distinguished 
Polish minority among the Palestinian Jews will ultimately 
have a good effect on Polish-Jewish relations. 
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Colonization 


No large scale colonization took place during the period 
under review. On one hand, the colonization work of the 
Jewish Agency was hampered by the collapse of European 
Jewry which used to supply most of the capital necessary 
for this purpose. On the other hand, the war situation 
resulting in urgent demand for locally produced food made 
it more advisable to concentrate available funds on the 
consolidation and enlargement of the existing settlements 
in order to increase rapidly their productive capacity. In 
this field the Jewish efforts were supported by government 
loans for seeds, poultry, etc. The result was a truly remark- 
able upsurge of farm production. The Jewish crop of 
cereals was increased in 1940 by 20% above the level of 
1939, and a further increase of 15% was achieved, according 
to preliminary estimates, in 1941. The production of milk 
amounted to 38 million litres in 1940, compared with 33 
million in 1939, and a new monthly record of 3,500,000 
litres — 42 million a year-——was reached in 1941. The 
production of eggs reached 52 million in 1940 compared 
with 48 million in 1939. But the most astonishing progress 
was achieved in the branch of vegetable cultivation. The 
vegetable crop of 1941 is expected to be 35,000 tons, com- 
pared with 24,000 tons in 1940, and 14,000 tons in 1939. 

The increased work on food producing farms has of late 
helped to counter-balance the devastating results of the 
citrus crisis. Many of the workers from the impoverished 
citrus belt of Judea and Sharon were accepted by the col- 
lective farms of Galilee, where cereals and vegetables are 
the main crops. 

Among the four new settlements initiated during the last 
year, one was named Kfar Mack in honor of Federal 
Judge Julian Mack of New York City. It adjoins the older 
settlement Atm Hashofet (The Well of the Judge), named in 
honor of Supreme Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis. Another 
new colony was founded near Beer Tuviah in the southern 
part of Palestine. The third colony Hamadieh, was started 
in the Valley of Beisan, and the fourth is taking shape to 
the north of the Huleh Valley. It was named Kfar Nehe- 
miah in honor of Nehemiah de Lieme, a distinguished 
Dutch Zionist, who recently died in Amsterdam. 
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The demand for new colonization continued to be very 
strong in spite of the enlargement of existing settlements. 
The Agricultural Department of the Jewish Agency recently 
published a list of 68 organized groups comprising 6,111 
adult individuals whose applications for settlement were 
approved by competent authorities. Some of them are 
waiting for their opportunity for as long as seven to eight 
years. In the meantime, they work as closely-knit groups 
on various construction projects, and in private industry. 

On the eve of the issuance of the Land Ordinance of 
February, 1940, restricting the sale of land to Jews, the 
Jewish National Fund contracted for 198,000 dunams of 
land, on which £976,000 was due. During the year 1940— 
1941, a sizeable part of this area came formally into Jewish 
possession. New contracts were limited to small tracts 
necessary for the establishment of better communication 
between existing colonies or to enhance their security. 
According to reliable reports, however, the possibilities of 
acquiring land in the frame of the new law exceed the means 
available for this purpose. 


Economic Situation 


The war, especially the campaigns in the Middle East, 
resulted in a deep economic recession, and made necessary 
serious readjustments in the nation’s economy. The inter- 
ruption of the regular Mediterranean sea traffic after Italy’s 
entrance in the war completely disrupted the country’s 
foreign trade. Its most important foreign export, citrus 
fruits, lost its foreign markets, and the importation of raw 
materials required for essential industries became exceed- 
ingly difficult. Palestine’s exports in 1940 amounted to 
only £2,100,000 compared with £5,100,000 in 1939, and 
the imports totaled £11,000,000, compared with £14,600,- 
000 in the previous year. This does not, however, present 
the whole picture. The exports of potash and bromine, from 
the Dead Sea, and the import of military stores are deliber- 
ately omitted from current trade statistics. 

Another blow to Palestine’s economy was the interruption 
of the tourist traffic which, before the war, was one of its 
main assets. This loss was offset, however, by the presence 
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of ever-increasing numbers of British and Anzac troops, 
whose spending greatly benefitted local business. In the 
course of the year, the gradually increasing volume of mili- 
tary orders resulted in a strong revival of economic activi- 
ties. The situation was further improved by the growing 
demand for local farm products stimulating a large increase 
in the cultivated area. Unemployment was sharply cur- 
tailed and, in June, 1941, in connection with the absorption 
of 15,000 young Palestinians in the British forces, the 
villages had to appeal to the cities for volunteer helpers in 
harvesting the crops. 


Industrial Development 


Palestine’s industry is making considerable progress in 
spite of the difficulty of obtaining machinery and raw 
materials. In April, 1941, no fewer than 67 new factories 
were in the process of establishment, and a number of the 
older shops were greatly enlarged. Some new industries 
were introduced. An interesting example of this develop- 
ment is the diamond industry previously concentrated in 
Antwerp and Amsterdam, both now in Nazi hands. This 
is one of the industries in which Jews have taken a leading 
part for generations. Before the collapse of the Low Coun- 
tries some of their diamond cutters established shops in 
Palestine, where they intend to remain even if Europe shall 
be restored to its previous status. 

Another rapidly growing industry is the production of 
pharmaceutical goods. Stimulated by war orders and the 
strong demand from neighboring countries, a number of 
sizeable laboratories were established in which chemical 
specialists driven from Germany found a useful field for 
their knowledge and abilities. Quite recently Messrs. Sieff, 
Marks Co., in London, began the construction of a two 
million dollar drug factory in Rehobot. The leaders of this 
new industry believe that, once established, they will be 
able to withstand the intense European competition ex- 
pected after the War. One of the most modern branches 
of Palestine’s new pharmaceutical industry is the produc- 
tion of vitamins. The raw materials are yeast, likewise 
produced in Palestine, and second-class citrus fruit not 
suitable for export. 
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As mentioned before, the revival of industrial activities 
is to a great extent the result of ever-increasing military 
orders. A War Supplies Board was established in Palestine 
for the purpose of increasing these orders and providing 
Palestine factories with the raw materials needed for their 
fulfillment. One of the Board’s first steps was the opening 
of a Palestine Exhibition in Cairo to facilitate the contacts 
of the military units of the East with Palestine’s industry. 

The lack of food imports stimulated the development of 
a Jewish fishing trade. Eight Jewish villages on the coast 
of Palestine are deriving their main income from the sea. 
Much progress was also made in aviation and airplane 
mechanics. Palestine has now a regular air-line operated 
by Jews, and two training schools for gliding and aviation. 

Very gratifying progress was made by the Palestine 
Potash Syndicate which holds the concession for the exploit- 
ation of the mineral resources of the Dead Sea. Figures on 
its present production and exports are a closely guarded 
military secret, but it is a well-known fact that the area of 
the pans, in which the water of the Dead Sea is being evapo- 
rated to obtain its valuable residue (carnalite) has expanded 
threefold since the start of this War. A dam across the 
Jordan is being erected to protect these pans, extending 
for thousands of acres, from sudden winter inundations 
by the river. 

The production of electric power, which is a reliable 
barometer of industrial progress, continues to increase. 
According to a report of the Palestine Electric Corporation, 
which provides 92% of the electric power consumed in 
Palestine, its sales of electric power to industry amounted to 
18,092,000 kilowatt-hours in the first half of 1940, compared 
with 25,104,000 for the whole year 1939, and 20,180,000 for 
1938. The present output of electric power is more than 
double that before the outbreak of the War. 


Education and Culture 


The cultural life of Palestine was not interrupted by the 
War in the East. The Hebrew University recently com- 
pleted four new buildings and increased the number of its 
students and teaching staff. During the last school year 
it was attended by 1,259 students, with 135 faculty mem- 
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bers. The medical faculty is now able to train physicians 
in a systematic way by giving them all the courses they 
need. Its laboratories are now doing a great deal of work 
for the armies in the East and are providing them with 
serums and medical preparations. The Technical Institute 
in Haifa also reports gratifying progress. It added a new 
school for maritime trades in which maritime mechanics, 
radio service, navigation and ship building are taught. 

The most outstanding theaters, Habima, Ohel and 
Matateh — all conducted on a cooperative basis — con- 
tinued their dramatic activities during the year. A new 
building for the Habima is being completed in Tel Aviv. 
(British Insurance Companies which are investing mortgage 
money in the building have recently received from the 
British Government permission to transfer the money for 
this purpose from England.) | 

The Palestine Symphony Orchestra gave its usual num- 
ber of concerts before crowded audiences, including officers 
and men of the armies stationed in Palestine. The concerts 
of this remarkable orchestra in Egypt greatly contributed 
to mutual sympathy and understanding. 

The Jewish school system of Palestine which is under the 
leadership of the National Council, the autonomous body 
of Palestine Jewry, had a difficult year. Owing to immi- 
gration, establishment of new settlements and natural 
increase, the number of their pupils reached a new high of 
83,000; at the same time the tuition fees and contributions 
of local communities decreased because of the war depres- 
sion. The participation of the Palestine Government in the 
Jewish school budget continued to be negligible, and the 
grants of the Jewish Agency could not be increased because 
of financial difficulties. A further problem was presented 
by the critical situation in which the schools of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle found themselves after the collapse 
of France. Under such circumstances the maintenance of 
the highly developed Palestine school system on its previous 
scale was a strenuous task. Nevertheless, the Jewish leaders 
of Palestine tenaciously clung to previous achievements. 
Even in the midst of the War they found ways and means 
to maintain the high cultural standards established by years 
of previous work. 
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Arab-Jewish Relations 


Relations between Jews and Arabs improved markedly 
during the year. This improvement was reflected in joint 
efforts of the Arab and Jewish citrus growers to insure some 
measure of government assistance for their struggling 
industry, and the readiness of the Arab merchants, farmers 
and workers to cooperate with the respective Jewish bodies 
for common welfare. The study of Arabic in Hebrew schools 
was intensified, and in some cases Arabs reciprocated by 
introducing the study of Hebrew in a few of their schools. 
The League for Jewish-Arab Relations, an organization 
devoted to improvement of the inter-group relations in 
Palestine, opened several Arab-Jewish clubs to cuitivate 
closer social relations. Collective visits of Arab schools and 
youth organizations to Jewish cities and villages became a 
frequent occurrence. The tone of the Arab press, previously 
hostile to the Jews, noticeably improved. 

The betterment in the Arab-Jewish relations was mainly 
caused by the growing conviction among Arabs that they 
cannot expect any gains from the continuation of the anti- 
Jewish struggle which reached its culmination in the terror 
era of 1936-1938. During that protracted period of <error, 
directed to a large extent by Nazi and Fascist agents, the 
Arabs of Palestine lost many lives and much of their wealth. 
Originally directed against Jews, the terror became a 
weapon for robbing the wealthy Arabs and mercilessly 
squeezing the Arab villagers. This bitter experience, to- 
gether with the growing feeling that the Axis is not going 
to win, and that the most practical course is to reach a 
friendly and mutually profitable understanding with the 
Jews, made most of them deaf to the Nazi anti-Jewish 
propaganda during the past year. Perfect order prevailed 
in Palestine even during the most critical stages of the Iraq 
revolt and the Syrian campaign. 


Jewish Self-Government 


During the past year, Palestine Jewry, however united 
in its attitude towards the war and the Mandatory Power, 
offered in its inner life a picture of an embittered strife, 
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mainly between the conservative groups and the Laborites. 
This strife was focussed in the Vaad Leumi (National 
Council), a democratically-elected institution, recognized 
by the government as the instrument of Jewish autonomy 
and enjoying, therefore, a considerable measure of influence 
and authority. 

The relations among the parties represented in the Vaad 
Leumi were temporarily stabilized after the outbreak of 
the War by the election to the presidency of the Council 
of a non-political leader, acceptable to all parties, in the 
person of Pinhas Ruttenberg, the head of the Palestine 
Electric Corporation. They became, however, sharply 
antagonistic again after Ruttenberg’s resignation in October, 
1940. In a public statement, Ruttenberg sharply criticized 
the party politics in the Council and demanded full powers 
for a small Governing Committee, composed without regard 
to the numerical strength of the parties represented in the 
larger institution. The Labor Party, which is the largest 
single group in the Council and controls to a certain extent 
its activities, immediately accused Ruttenberg of ‘Fascist 
tendencies,’ while the conservative groups hailed his 
proposal as a war-time necessity. This inner struggle con- 
tinued unabated throughout the year, without any con- 
clusive result. However, in June, 1941, an agreement 
re-establishing unity in the conduct of self-defense was 
reached between the contending parties. The representa- 
tion of the conservative minority parties in the governing 
bodies was increased, beyond their pro-rata strength in the 
Vaad Leumi, after they obligated themselves to follow the 
lead of the Jewish Agency in broad matters of national 
policy. 

During the year under review efforts were made to im- 
prove the relations between the Revisionists and the His- 
tadruth (General Labor Federation of Palestine). These 
efforts became more insistent after the death in the United 
States of Vladimir Jabotinsky, the recognized leader of the 
Revisionists (August, 1940). At one time an agreement 
was reported but it was later denied. At the close of the 
review period the situation had not changed. 
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In February, 1941, the Agudath Israel, the Orthodox 
religious organization which did not enter the Vaad Leumi 
because of its objections to women’s suffrage and similar 
reforms, held a convention in Petah Tikvah where a more 
conciliatory attitude towards other Jewish groups was 
taken. It adopted a policy of limited cooperation with the 
National Council and the Jewish Agency, and indorsed 
agricultural training of religious youth in Palestine and in 
the Diaspora. 


Miscellanea 


During the review period Palestine celebrated with elabo- 
rate ceremonies the fifty year jubilee of two of its most 
successful colonies — Rehobot and Hedera. Another im- 
portant anniversary was the twentieth birthday of the 
Histadruth, the General Federation of Labor. With its 
115,000 members, the Histadruth is now the largest and 
most influential public body of Palestine. 

In the course of the year Palestine had several distin- 
guished foreign visitors. James Roosevelt and Col. William 
B. Donovan from the United States were among them. 
Both visited Tel-Aviv and a few Jewish colonies, and were 
favorably impressed by everything they saw. The others 
were Anthony Eden, Great Britain’s Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Robert G. Menzies, the Prime Minister of Australia, 
and the young King Peter of Yugoslavia. 

The most widely celebrated personal jubilee was the 
80th birthday of Henrietta Szold, the founder of Hadassah 
and leader of Palestine’s welfare work. In spite of her 
advanced age she continues to do excellent work as the 
spiritus rector of the ‘Youth Aliyah,” the Hadassah project 
which has brought to Palestine 8,000 children from Ger- 
many and is training them there to a new life of constructive 
work. 

The most regretted death during the year was that of 
Dov Hos, the vice-mayor of Tel-Aviv and. one of the most 
influential labor leaders of Palestine. Mr. Hos, along with 
several other persons, was the victim of an automobile 
accident. 
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XII. LATIN AMERICA 


By NATHAN A. PELCOVITS* 


Under the impact of the Nazi threat to the Americas, 
which became more immediate when German armies reached 
the Atlantic in June, 1940, problems of hemispheric rela- 
tions captured American public interest and also served to 
focus attention on the Jewish communities below the Rio 
Grande. For Jews in Latin America, the most important 
factor in their communal, and perhaps personal lives con- 
tinued to be the repercussions of the European war on 
political sentiment in this hemisphere. For, it became evi- 
dent that not only problems of adjustment but the bare 
question of Jewish survival in those countries were closely 
linked with the greater struggle for democratic survival. 
None could doubt the monstrous efforts, external and inter- 
nal, being made by Nazis, to capture strategic political and 
economic positions in those countries. It was also evident 
that the pro-Nazi campaign, which generally took the form 
of anti-British and anti-United States manifestations, was 
invariably coupled with familiar anti-Semitic tactics. 

To meet this challenge, most of the Latin American 
governments adopted a policy of hesitant counter-attack 
combined with an official show of collaboration with Wash- 
ington. Despite the expressed declaration of a policy of 
cooperation among the American republics, adopted at the 
Havana Pan-American Conference on July 30, 1940, the 
attitude of governments and of influential political and 
military circles remained equivocal. Exposés and sporadic 
measures to counteract Nazi intrigue occurred in Uruguay, 
Chile, Argentina and, in the summer of 1941, Bolivia. But, 
intensified Nazi propaganda, which pictured the German 
armies as invincible, and pandered to different elements in 
a variety of idioms and to all of them in the language of 
anti-Semitism, made every effort to divide the continent 
in the interest of Hitler. Even in those countries which 
professed strongly anti-totalitarian beliefs, editors took 
advantage of cheap subscriptions to Transocean News 
Service, and Nazi newsreels were featured in cinemas. How 
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far the Nazi campaign succeeded remained a matter of 
opinion, but there was no doubt that the continued policy 
of keeping South American doors tightly shut against refu- 
gee immigration could be scored as a fifth column victory. 
Returning in April, 1941 from his first trip to South 
America in two years, Professor Enrique S. de Lozada of 
Williams College, a former member of the Bolivian Lega- 
tion in Washington, said that a notable increase in Nazi- 
phile sentiment followed German victories in the summer 
of 1940 and that “‘for the first time in history, a real anti- 
Semitic feeling has grown up in South America.’”’ (Quoted 
in Louisville Journal, April 6, 1941). This he attributed 
not only to Nazi propaganda but to the fear of mercantile 
competition by refugees among local tradesmen. Summing 
up his impressions, Prof. de Lozada wrote that ‘‘the old 
cry of ‘Yankee imperialism’ has been streamlined by the 
Goebbels machine to ‘Yankee-Jewish plutocracy.’’’ How 
far Nazi penetration into public affairs had gone was not 
clear, nor did commentators agree as to the relative strength 
of Falangist sentiment as against Nazi-inspired influences. 
Duncan Aikman, writing in PM, New York, August 16, 
1940, conceded the reality of the fifth column in Latin 
America but insisted that it was basically home-grown. 
Most other observers, however, disputed this conclusion. 
Nor was the strength of pro-democratic forces fully 
revealed by the few organized groups such as the Accion 
Argentina and the Chilean Defense League or by the spo- 
radic anti-Nazi measures taken by governments under 
popular pressure. Without exception, observers agreed that 
the overwhelming sentiment of the common people rejected 
Nazi ideology and was enthusiastically behind a policy of 
cooperation with North American democracy. Even Goes 
Monteiro, pro-fascist Brazilian Chief of Staff, was reported 
to have remarked that 98% of the people were pro-British. 
For Jews, the strength of the opposing forces was of vital 
importance because the systematic provocation of anti- 
Semitism continued to be an integral part of the Nazi cam- 
paign. Instances of anti-Jewish manifestations were not in 
themselves serious, except as they influenced immigration 
policies and restrictions on minority groups, but they 
assumed significance as a reflection of the trend which anti- 
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democratic expression was taking. Nowhere outside of 
Bolivia, where a visa scandal was made the occasion for 
anti-Jewish demonstrations in the Chamber of Deputies 
during December, 1940, did anti-Semitism become anything 
approaching a public issue and, in general, it became clear 
that its only proponents were outright Nazis or politicians 
on the make. Official pronouncements minimized the extent 
of anti-Semitism in Latin America and continued to assure 
all sections of the population of equality of treatment. 
Except in immigration policy, there was no trace of official 
anti-Semitism. Nevertheless, a survey of the situation in 
individual countries emphasized the need for continued 
vigilance. 


Mexico 


Despite occasional Naziphile and anti-Jewish manifesta- 
tions, coupled with agitation against the United States and 
Great Britain, the situation in Mexico appeared to have 
settled down and pro-democratic forces strengthened when 
the tension evoked by the presidential campaign in the 
summer of 1940 subsided. Assurances that the government 
had fifth column activities under control and was cooper- 
ating with Washington in the spirit of the Havana Confer- 
ence were given by Interior Secretary Ignacio Garcia Tellez 
in a New York Times dispatch of August 26, 1940. The 
same report, however, revealed that Nazi activities were 
being financed by forced contributions from the German 
population. At the same time, it was learned that the vio- 
lently anti-democratic weekly Timon, financed by the press 
attaché of the German legation, and the Spanish edition of 
Deutsche Zeitung von Mexico had been suspended. Control 
of fifth column activities, however, had as its by-product 
further restrictions on aliens and tightening of immigration 
regulations. 

During the visit of Vice-President Henry Wallace to the 
inauguration of President Avila Camacho, anti-United 
States demonstrations on November 28, 1940, were attrib- 
uted to Nazi agents who exploited statements made by 
disappointed Almazan partisans charging that the recogni- 
tion by the United States Government of Avila Camacho 
was the preface to capture of Mexican markets by “Jewish 
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merchants.’ Distribution of subversive handbills and the 
staging of demonstrations against ‘‘Yankees and Jews’’ by 
Naziphile elements continued intermittently throughout 
the period under review and gave the Jewish community 
some anxious moments. At no time, however, did they 
assume serious proportions, and the Jewish community was 
further cheered by the support of many workers organi- 
zations and other pro-democratic groups. Reports from 
Mexico City on September 21 told of clashes between 
Mexican workers and Nazis who attempted to flood the 
city with anti-Semitic placards. A week earlier, on Sep- 
tember 15, the leading fascist group, Vanguardia Nacion- 
alista held an open-air meeting which set the pattern for 
similar meetings held the following spring and sunimer, 
especially in March and June, 1941. Ruben Moreno Padres, 
fiihrer of the Vanguardists, trotted out the worn Nazi 
canards that Jews were responsible for Mexican poverty, 
and the meeting ended with a march on the Jewish com- 
mercial section during which demonstrators shouted anti- 
democratic and anti-Jewish slogans. Reports on January 
5, 1941, of the arrival of a German secret agent and of a 
shake-up in the leadership of Vanguardia coincided with 
renewed pro-Nazi demonstrations, while on January 14, 
police arrested Adolfo Leon Osorio as the leader of a gang 
which specialized in throwing gas-bombs into cinemas 
showing anti-totalitarian films. Renewed clashes between 
anti-Semitic elements and workers who proceeded to cover 
up anti-Jewish placards which disfigured the walls of Mexico 
City buildings occurred on January 25. 

Following a brief period of calm, similar placards, calling 
on Mexicans “‘to get rid of the Jews,” again made their 
appearance in the middle of March with the arrival of 
German agents posing as ‘‘American tourists.” Anti-Jewish 
outbursts at this time were described by the Mexican Yid- 
dish paper Der Weg (March 15) as having assumed a “grave 
character.’ These outbursts coincided with the increase in 
fifth column activities directed against the United States 
and Great Britain after the passage of the Lease-Lend Act 
in Washington. As a result of protests by pro-democratic 
forces including the Jewish Central Committee of Mexico, 
a meeting scheduled by the agitators Osorio and Padres 
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was cancelled, according to Der Weg of March 29, but zeg- 
ular open-air meetings were renewed in May and June. 
Except for the arrest for seventy-two hours of Padres on 
May 31, police did not interfere with these demonstrations. 


On the whole, however, the government appeared to have 
complete control of fifth column activities and was reported 
to be cooperating with Washington in their suppression. 
Naziphile elements had not made any serious inroads on 
public sentiment. Furthermore, it was learned on May 28 
that as an antidote to Nazi propaganda the Minister of 
Education had instructed teachers to introduce an educa- 
tional campaign against Nazi racism into the curriculum 
of elementary and high schools. 


Argentina 


How far Nazi influences had infected Argentine public 
life was disputed by observers but most of them agreed that 
anti-Jewish feeling was not making much headway despite 
frequent Nazi efforts in that direction. Following amend- 
ment by the Argentine Senate on July 8, 1940 of the Public 
Order Bill providing penalties for anti-democratic agitation, 
police arrested Enrique Oses, editor of the Naziphile El 
Pampero, but he was later released. As a result of a govern- 
mental investigation of Nazi activities, police, on August 10, 
rounded up Gestapo operative Karl Arnold and more than 
twenty-five other Nazi agents engaged in anti-Semitic 
activities as well as preparations for rebellion. The deporta- 
tion of Arnold and the arrest of Arnulf Fuhrmann, chief 
Nazi plotter against Uruguayan independence and prime 
anti-Semitic agitator in South America, was ordered two 
days later. Police also seized Nazi membership lists and 
other documents during a raid on Nazi centers in Misiones 
on October 27. These were sporadic instances. 


Little action was taken later to complete the job of house- 
cleaning. According to various reports, including a New 
York Times dispatch of June 7, 1941, Nazi penetration in 
bureaucratic, military and economic circles was spreading. 
The Nazi propaganda line that (a) German. might was 
invincible and (b) Germany had no designs on South 
America, which was really threatened by ‘Yankee imper- 
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ialism,” appeared to have impressed some military officers 
and, strangely enough, was known to have infected student 
circles. The Nazis also exploited the statements of USS. 
isolationists about “‘American imperialism’’ and quoted 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s speeches as representing “‘true 
American opinion” in contrast to what they chose to 
call “‘the Jew  Roosevelt.”” Among Naziphile groups 
active during this period were the Argentine Social Party, 
Nationalist Action, and the Argentine Nationalist Youth 
Alliance. The Youth Alliance staged a monster May Day 
parade in Buenos Aires which was openly pro-Nazi and 
_ which agitated against “‘Anglo-Yankee-Jewish imperialism.” 
The virulence of attacks on the United States and Britain, 
the manner in which Nazi armed might was extolled. and 
the tone of anti-Jewish expressions left no doubt as to the 
source from which the Youth Alliance derives its inspiration. 
Cries of ““Down with Yankee-Jewish imperialism!” were 
also heard at a demonstration in Buenos Aires on May 21, 
1941, led by Gen. Juan Battista Molina. During this period, 
also, some Argentine newspapers maintained an openly pro- 
Axis orientation. Added to such pro-Nazi publications as 
El Pampero and the Stuermer-like review La Clarinada, 
was the weekly Camila which made its appearance in June. 

Pro-democratic forces did not remain silent in the face 
of these manifestations. Led by the Accion Argentina, the 
best-organized and most active group of its kind in South 
America, pro-democratic groups carried on an educational 
campaign against Nazism and exposed the Nazi tie-ups of 
' certain Argentine political and military leaders. Frequently 
clashes with pro-Nazis occurred, notably in the predomi- 
nantly German province of Misiones and in Rosario during 
the fall of 1940. Democracy in Argentina was ‘particu- 
larly strengthened by the vigorous pro-democratic expres- 
sion of such journals as La Prensa and Critica, which 
prodded the government into taking some action against 
Nazi forces. Honorio Pueyrredon, former Ambassador to 
Washington and leader of the Radical Party, told Dr. 
Solomon Goldman, on May 12, 1941, that Nazi anti-Jewish 
atrocities had the effect of weakening anti-Semitism in 
Argentina, while liberal Catholics led by Bishop d’Andrea 
voiced similar sentiments. 
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Undercurrent charges that influential business and mili- 
tary leaders were actively engaged in fostering Nazi inter- 
ests finally came out into the open during a turbulent 
Chamber debate on June 15, Deputy Raul Damonte 
Taborda bringing specific accusations that the Commander 
of the Fourth Division had spread totalitarian propaganda 
among the armed forces. Asa result, a parliamentary com- 
mittee to investigate and combat fifth column activities 


was established on June 20 under the chairmanship of 
Taborda. 


Brazil 


The situation in Brazil was even more obscure. Under 
the undefined dictatorship of Getulio Vargas, the Jewish 
community of Brazil steered a cautious course between the 
assimilative policy of ‘“‘nationalization’’ favored by the 
regime and the attacks of Naziphile elements which have 
by no means entirely subsided since the suppression of the 
Integralistas in 1938. Behind the scenes, pro-democratic 
forces, centered in Sado Paulo and supported according to 
some accounts by Foreign Minister Oswaldo Aranha, 
sparred for advantage with strong totalitarian elements led 
by Goes Monteiro, Chief of Staff. Vargas blew hot and cold 
alternately in order not to antagonize either the fascists or 
the Roosevelt Administration. Authoritative sources dis- 
closed in August, 1940 that the government was alarmed at 
the increase in totalitarian propaganda. Agitation among 
the German minority had been intensified and, in Rio 
Grande do Sul, it was said, had gotten beyond ordinary 
police control. During the absence of Monteiro abroad, 
a pro-democratic press prevailed during October and 
November and current excesses of foreign propaganda 
and the drive by Transocean News Service were openly 
denounced by editor J. E. Macedo Soares in Diario 
Carioca. Owing to this successful counter-propaganda 
and the benefits of financial aid granted by the United 
States, a Nazi set-back was reported in October and, on 
the second of that month, the pro-German Meio Dia 
was suspended for five days. Nazi propaganda continued, 
however, to find a ready market in some newspapers, and 
sporadic press protests against refugee infiltration appeared. 
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The daily editorial by Wladimir Bernardes in the Gazeta 
de Noticias continued to betray Nazi inspiration, a sample 
being that of November 15, 1940, when he wrote: ‘‘People 
must adapt themselves to the new order in Europe which 
is liberating them from a policy of 100 or 200 families, 
nearly all Jews, who held Europe in bondage.” Though 
officially discountenanced by the government, anti-Jewish 
press propaganda began to appear again in a number of 
newspapers during the spring. A correspondent writing in 
the New York Jewish Day, May 15, 1941, revealed that a 
bitter anti-Jewish attack had appeared in the daily Platea 
apropos of the proposed Pan-American Jewish Conference 
scheduled for Montevideo in July, 1941, and that the usually 
liberal Diario Popular of Sao Paulo had called for more 
stringent alien-control in view of the alleged refugee influx. 
Officially, however, a policy of assimilation rather than anti- 
Semitism prevailed and the position of the Jews appeared 
to be premised on the future course of Brazil’s foreign 
policy. On June 20, 1940, the weekly Hemisphere reported 
that evidence of closer cooperation with the United States 
indicated that Nazi elements were losing ground and that 
recent administrative changes foreshadowed a_ possible 
return to parliamentary government. There was no indi- 
cation, however, that the government was contemplating 
any change in its exclusionary policy toward refugees. 


Chile 

With the suspension of immigration, anti-Semitic activity, 
which had centered largely around the refugee issue (See 
Vol. 42, pp. 430-431) subsided. Totalitarian elements, 
however, continued to cause concern to the Popular Front 
regime which was faced with a serious threat from the 
Chilean Nazi Party, Vanguardia Popular Socialista, which 
had taken over the following of the anti-Jewish Movimiento 
Nacionalista. A well-financed fifth column, directed by the 
counselor of the German Embassy, had been organized on 
military and economic lines to bring the country under 
German domination, according to a correspondent in the 
New York Times, July 26, 1940. Chilean authorities, how- 
ever, were reported keeping this movement under strict 
observation. It was disclosed at that time that Chile had 
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expelled Hans Voigt who had conducted Nazi operations 
through the German Railways Bureau, and financed the 
anti-Jewish weekly Lunes. That Nazi attempts to intro- 
duce racism into Chile had not’ entirely failed became evi- 
dent with the exposure by Defensa, on December 6, 1940, 
of a letter written by the manager of Hotel O’Higgins in 
Vina del Mar offering a job to an applicant provided he 
could produce a certificate from the German consulate that 
he is ‘“‘of legitimate German nationality, with no admix- 
ture of Jewish blood.’’ Another straw in the wind was the 
appearance of a gratuitous anti-Jewish article in the 
December 6, 1940, issue of Topaze, a humorous paper pub- 
lished in Santiago. 


Seriousness of the threat to democratic government by 
the fascist forces was dramatically exposed with the arrest 
of more than forty Vanguardists implicated in an attack 
on the Radical Party convention in Santiago on May 16, 
1941, during which one delegate was killed and two others 
wounded. The attack, police charged, was to have been 
the signal for a Nazi putsch, and Jorge Gonzalez von 
Marees, Vanguardia leader, was put under house arrest 
pending Congressional consideration of his parliamentary 
immunity. Against this menace Chileans have organized 
a small pro-democratic group called the Liga de Defensa 
which has been actively engaged in combating Nazism and 
exposing Nazi plans. Cooperation in combating totalitar- 
ianism and promoting democratic institutions was outlined 
by delegates from ten countries attending the first congress 
of South American democratic parties in Santiago on 
October 7, 1940. Many other evidences of the strength of 
democratic sentiment among the people cheered the Chil- 
eans. For instance, in a letter to the Ibero-American 
Institute in Berlin, made public August 10, Pablo Neruda, 
noted Chilean poet, rejected an invitation to present his 
works to the Institute asking ironically what had happened 
to the books of Germany’s own literary masters such as 
Heine and Mann. On October 19, 1940, the newspaper 
Cwilizacion protested as ‘‘an offense to the national culture 
and democratic spirit of Chile’? publication of a cheap edi- 


tion of the Protocols by the well-known firm of Helffman, 
Horst & Co. 
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Uruguay 


Uruguay took up the Nazi challenge to its independence 
and democratic institutions by direct action against Nazi 
agents and by cooperation with the United States. As the 
result of a Congressional investigation which revealed a 
military plot to seize the country and place it under German 
“protection,’”’ twelve Nazi agitators were arrested, but no 
attempt was made to prosecute them and, later in the 
summer, police released them. Charges were made in the 
press that the government had dropped the matter because 
several prominent conservative politicos were implicated 
and, in the Chamber on September 19, 1940, deputies 
attacked Uruguayan courts for failure to bring the Nazi 
agents to trial. Moreover, Nazis boasted that they were 
“soing to get’? Hugo Artucio, young professor who was 
chiefly responsible for discovery of the conspiracy, and libel 
charges were brought against him by the Naziphile editor 
of El Momento. The government apparently was waiting 
for more evidence and for the encouragement of other 
American states, for, on September 20, eight of the twelve 
plotters were rearrested and indicted for conspiracy. Sensa- 
tion was caused by the publication of the prosecuting 
attorney’s eighty-page indictment against the N.S.D.A-P., 
charging it with an attempt to exercise control over German 
organizations in Uruguay and with plotting against Uru- 
guayan independence. After five days, the court suspended 
hearings and no further action was taken. Artucio, how- 
ever, was vindicated when the court cleared him of libel 
charges on November 22. 

Uruguayan devotion to democratic principles expressed 
itself in both official and popular action. Interior Minister 
Manini Rios appealed to all citizens to aid in the defense 
of Uruguayan integrity against the Nazis and, on November 
20, 1940, Hugo Artucio again warned his countrymen that 
Hitler was using the Falange in order to penetrate Latin 
American defenses. Previously, Dr. Thomas Brena, Cath- 
olic leader in the Chamber and chairman of the Congres- 
sional commission which had uncovered the Nazi plot, 
called for greater vigilance on July 10, 1940, saying that the 
danger had been only temporarily avoided. In large num- 
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bers Uruguayans joined a special Citizens Militia organized 
to defend Uruguay against a fifth column putsch. 


On August 13, 1940, President Alfredo Baldomir told a 
Jewish delegation that he strongly condemned anti- 
Semitism and promised to legalize the status of illegal 
immigrants. At the same time, anti-Semitism was also 
denounced by democratic German groups in Uruguay, the 
Christian-Democratic Zeit terming it ‘‘a cynical violation 
of the commandment to love one’s neighbor as one’s self,” 
while the Independent German Club released a manifesto 
proclaiming their allegiance to anti-fascist forces. The 
National Education Council decided to remove all teachers 
who sympathize with totalitarian ideas. Despite this 
heartening display of the democratic spirit, Nazi activity 
has not been entirely fruitless and the problem of 
combating anti-Semitism continued to face the Jewish 
community. Inauguration of a new Nazi publication, La 
Libertad, was begun on May 31, 1941, and led to clashes 
on June 6 between democratic students and distributors 
of the journal. It was later reported that La Liberiad had 
been suspended. 


Bolivia 


In Bolivia, German activity and anti-Semitism were 
reported to be at their height last winter. Behind the sensa- 
tional trial of former Foreign Minister Eduardo Diez de 
Medina, charged with participation in an alleged inter- 
national ring selling illegal Bolivian visas to Jewish refugees, 
was seen the most successful Nazi effort to spread anti- 
Semitism in South America. The press of La Paz devoted 
entire pages to the proceedings before the Chamber of 
Deputies during the last week in December, 1940, and 
displayed strong partisanship. As each deputy rose to level 
new charges, a packed gallery shouted ‘‘Down with the 
Jews!’ and acted as a claque for anti-Semitic deputies. 
During that week, La Paz was placarded with anti-Jewish 
signs and, on December 19, a meeting which was boldly 
advertised as an anti-refugee and anti-Jewish demonstra- 
tion was held in Cochamba. The report released by the 
Judicial Commission of the Chamber in May, 1941 held 
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that de Medina was guilty of the charges and his trial before 
the Senate was planned. The immediate result of this 
agitation was the closure of Bolivia not only to Jewish 
immigration but even to Jewish tourists. 

That the government was cognizant of the Nazi threat 
and ready to strike at the opportune moment became dra- 
matically evident with the arrest, on July 19, 1941, of 
several high-ranking officers and other officials charged with 
implication in a Nazi conspiracy to seize the country. The 
German Minister, Ernst Windler, was declared persona non 
grata and forced to leave the country. Four newspapers, 
including Calle and Inti which had led the anti-Jewish cam- 
paign the previous winter, were suspended and their editors 
seized, while the government disclosed the existence of 
three secret radio transmitting stations used by the con- 
spirators. As the regime proceeded to root out other Nazi 
conspirators, other American republics, including the 
United States, pledged their full support should Bolivia 
become involved with Nazi Germany as a consequence of 
this assertion of its independence. 


Other South American Republics 


That the familiar Nazi pattern of propaganda and pene- 
tration was being pursued in other South American coun- 
tries was evident from reports of investigations and sporadic 
outbursts of anti-Jewish manifestations. Anti-Jewish vio- 
lence and discriminatory regulations were causing anxiety 
to the Jewish population of Bogota, COLOMBIA, according 
to a letter received on August 22, 1940, which told of anti- 
Jewish demonstrations earlier that month. 

In Ecuapor, Senator Col. Filemon Borja, head of a 
Congressional investigating commission, charged, during 
November, 1940, that Nazi agents held key positions in the 
country, while on November 21, Pan American News nes 
ported the beginning of a systematic anti-Jewish campaign 
in the Nazi-financed Voz Obrera and Intereses Comerciales. 
The poisonous fruits of this campaign ripened on May 24, 
1941 when, for the first time in Ecuadorian history, an anti- 
Jewish demonstration was held in Quito, the capital. 
Cleansing of the country, however, began with a govern- 
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ment order of June 5, 1941, calling for the expulsion of 
Count Heinrich von Matusha, director of the Deutsche 
Nachrichten Biiro in Ecuador, on the ground of Nazi agi- 
tation. 


The governmental drive against the fifth column in PERU 
unfortunately led to the imposition of greater restrictions 
on aliens and a press campaign against Jewish refugees, 
some anti-Jewish elements charging that Jews were sent 
by Hitler to engage in fifth column activities. The majority 
of the press, however, was definitely pro-democratic and, 
in July, 1940, the government suppressed the weekly Los 
Derechos which had betrayed anti-Semitic leanings and was 
engaged in a campaign against the Allies. 


Immigration and Alien Restrictions 


Despite official predictions that the Pan-American Con- 
ference at Havana would consider possibilities of reopening 
South American doors to refugee immigration, no such 
action was taken and there has been no perceptible develop- 
ment during the period under review to foster hopes that 
South America intends to relax immigration restrictions 
which have reduced Jewish immigration to negligible pro- 
portions. In fact, except for Ecuador whose immigration 
laws were liberalized, Latin American countries either 
maintained the prevalent policy of strict limitation or 
tightened these restrictions. 


Refugee experiences in the Sosua settlement of San 
Domingo, as well as a brief survey of immigration regula- 
tions in force in other countries will be found elsewhere in 
this Review, in the article ‘“The Refugee Problem.’’ Here 
only important internal developments will be considered. 
What may be regarded as Latin America’s most liberal 
Immigration and Aliens Law went into effect in ECUADOR 
on February 5, 1941. Foreshadowed by the favorable atti- 
tude of Foreign Minister Julio Tobar Donoso who told 
Dr. A. Juris of the Jewish Agency, on December 17, 1940, 
that Ecuador would welcome Jewish agricultural workers, 
the law was passed by the National Assembly at the end of 
December. Besides permitting Ecuadorian consuls abroad 
to issue visas to eligible immigrants who lack passports, 
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the law reduced entry deposits from $5,000 to $400 per 
family plus $100 for each adult member of the family. The 
deposit will be repaid to immigrants who prove that they 
are actually engaged in work for which they were admitted, 
such occupations including not only agriculture and industry 
but also export trade and medicine. The deposit is also 
waived for relatives whose support is guaranteed and for 
specialists sought by industry. The jaw also granted full 
civil rights to aliens, except the franchise, and eased the 
naturalization process. 

In PERU, a presidential decree, reported March 11, 1941, 
provided for payment of 2,000 soles ($800) as entry deposit 
for each immigrant, the deposit to be repaid after two years 
of residence and proof that the immigrant can provide for 
himself and his family. 

Elsewhere, prospects for refugees continued to be dis- 
couraging. Merxico’s schedule for 1941, made public on 
October 16, 1940, cut immigration quotas for most Euro- 
pean countries from 1,000 to 100, but permitted exceptional 
entry for some categories. No relaxation of restrictions 
occurred in ARGENTINA which permits entry only of close 
relatives and requires specific authorization for each case 
by the Commission on Immigration. It was reported on 
July 11, 1940, that ARGENTINA had placed special guards 
on the border to stop illegal entry of refugees from Bolivia. 

Nor was the situation any better in Brazit. Despite a 
report on August 9, 1940, that immigration authorities had 
declared their readiness to negotiate with ‘recognized, 
responsible Jewish organizations” on refugee immigration, 
Brazil’s quota system was operating almost exclusively to 
the advantage of Catholic refugees. Discussions were said 
to be under way last October between the Vatican and the 
Brazilian Government regarding the status of ‘“‘non-Aryan”’ 
converts to Catholicism, following a ruling that visas 
assigned to Catholics could not be granted to those con- 
verted since 1935 when the Nuremberg Laws were adopted. 
That Brazil was discriminating against Jews in applying 
quotas (80% of which are in any case earmarked for agri- 
cultural workers) was evident in a report from Lisbon on 
June 9, 1941, that the Brazilian consulate there was reply- 
ing to applications for visas with the blanket statement 
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that ‘‘the quota for the admission of Jews to Brazil has 
been exhausted.’’ Other sources reported that a policy of 
complete exclusion of Jewish immigrants had been adopted 
in December, 1940. Meanwhile, it was learned on May 28 
that instructions were issued by the Ministry of Justice and 
Internal Affairs regarding the method of translating tem- 
porary into permanent visas; those unable to comply would 
be expelled or interned. Permanent permission to remain 
is granted to technicians, artists, and those who have in- 
vested $10,000 in Brazilian industry or receive $50 monthly 
from abroad. 

From CHILE, where refugee immigration has been sus- 
pended since early in 1940 pending adoption of a new immi- 
gration law, came reports that the Immigration Bill has 
remained pending in Congress since January, 1940. The 
proposed law, including amendments offered in May and 
September of that year, would exclude merchants, trades- 
men, and middlemen and admit only technicians and _agri- 
culturists. That Chile would not recognize visas granted 
since December 5, 1939, was tragically evident when fifteen 
refugees, of whom eight were Jews, were refused permission 
to land at Valparaiso in September, 1940, despite possession 
of such visas. (La Opinion, Chile, Sept. 26, 1940). 

BOLIviA continued to maintain her arbitrary closed door 
policy. Jewish immigration is excluded by an order of the 
Immigration Commissioner of May 3, 1940, suspending 
“without exception and for an indefinite time the conces- 
sion of visas for new Semitic elements,’’ and notices were 
posted to this effect in Bolivian consulates and applied even 
to United States tourists, according to the accounts of 
several travellers. On December 8, however, the Senate 
rejected, by a vote of 15 to 5, previously passed by the 
Chamber, a bill to restrict Jewish immigration, and the 
situation continued to be governed on a provisional basis 
by the immigration order of last May. 

In URuGuayY, a campaign was started to relax immigra- 
tion restrictions on the ground that Uruguayan economy 
would benefit from such a policy. The Chamber of Com- 
merce submitted a memorandum to the Foreign Ministry, 
in September, 1940, stating that present immigration 
restrictions hurt Uruguay’s industry and asking special 
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permission for the admission of a large number of industrial 
specialists, technicians and skilled workers. Editorials to 
the same effect also appeared in the semi-official La Mafiana 
during December. 

Added to these immigration limitations were further 
restrictions on refugees already in South America who were 
subjected to hardship as a result of anti-alien measures not 
always directed at them. In BraziL, as an expression of the 
“nationalization”’ policy of the regime which aims at com- 
plete assimilation, a presidential decree forbidding publica- 
tion of newspapers in foreign languages went into effect on 
July 1, 1941. Five Yiddish newspapers were affected. 
Public meetings conducted in languages other than Portu- 
guese are already prohibited, and Jewish communal en- 
deavor has been seriously curtailed by previous decrees 
which prohibit fund-raising for non-local purposes, includ- 
ing overseas war relief, Palestine, and even the Red Cross. 
Zionist work, regarded as political, is banned. 

In CHILE, under a decree issued on December 8, 1940, 
by Interior Minister Guillermo Labarca, foreigners are 
prohibited from engaging in political activities, including 
dissemination of anti-democratic propaganda, while in 
October the War Ministry issued a decree providing that 
only persons of Chilean nationality may obtain civilian 
pilots’ licenses. More immediately affecting refugees was 
the report of February 26, 1941, that the Interior Ministry 
had instructed provincial governors to report any refugees 
who left zones or professions to which they had been assigned 
as a condition of entry; violators were threatened with 
expulsion. The Chilean Senate had under consideration a 
bill, introduced in August, 1940, designed to reserve retail 
trade to Chileans. 

The Jewish community of UruGuay again faced the 
possibility of becoming the victim of legislation aimed at 
controlling aliens with the introduction, on July 22, 1940, 
of bills requiring registration of all aliens and forbidding 
the publication of newspapers in ‘‘foreign and exotic lan- 
guages which are difficult to control.’’ Discrimination also 
hit Jews in two other South American countries. On 
October 24, the Immigration Ministry of BoLivia ordered 
registration of Jews, including converts to Christianity, 
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who had entered the country since January 1, 1938. Local 
Jewish organizations, the Circulo Israelita and the Jewish 
Relief Committee protested against the marking of Jewish 
registrants’ identity cards with a “J.” Restrictions on 
immigrant institutions in COLOMBIA were reported on 
August 9 to be so stringent as to make it impossible for 
immigrant Jews to assemble even for ordinary meetings. 
The same dispatch said that the government planned 
deportation of all Jews not engaged in occupations specified 
in their immigration permits. PERU also introduced alien 
registration in July, 1940, and temporarily forbade foreigners 
to start new factories or obtain patents. 


Jewish Communal! Events 


Except in BRAzIL, where government restrictions on over- 
seas fund-raising and non-religious communal activities as 
well as the continued flight from Judaism through baptism, 
especially marked among refugees, stifled practically all 
expressions of Jewish communal life, all of the Jewish com- 
munities in Latin America experienced a notable strength- 
ening of religious, cultural, Zionist and social welfare activ- 
ities during the period under review. To recite in detail 
the activities of individual organizations would prove tedi- 
ous. It is sufficient to indicate major trends and to show 
how the totality of the community responded to the chal- 
lenge of the times. 


To meet the threat of anti-Semitism at home and to 
organize overseas relief and aid to the democracies, as well 
as to answer local charitable needs, many of the Latin 
American communities have in recent years formed central 
agencies, though none of them except the Union Israelita 
of PERu resembles a Kehillah. All of these agencies re- 
ported marked progress during the period under review, 
indicating a growing maturity in meeting communal 
problems. 

The report presented to the Jewish Central Committee 
of MExiIco, at its annual election meeting on April 1, 1941, 
emphasized the growing cooperation between all sections 
of the community — religious, Zionist, and radical — in 
efforts for overseas aid and measures to combat anti- 
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Semitism. With regard to the latter the Committee coordi- 
nated its work with that of the Mexican police in order to 
meet the threat implicit in the anti-Semitic street meetings 
described in a previous section. Der Weg of April 26 re- 
ported marked progress in the campaign for local causes 
directed by the Committee, including aid to victims of the 
Mexican earthquake, public hospital for incurables, and 
the National University of Mexico. The Committee also 
participated in organizing aid for British war relief, and 
on May 28 received the formal thanks of the British Govern- 
ment for donating $16,000 toward the purchase of seven 
kitchens for air-raid victims. Establishment of a Women’s 
Division of the Committee was disclosed on February 15, 
1941, while on April 1 it was learned that the Committee 
had become the official Mexican representation in the World 
Jewish Congress. 

The Assembly of the DAIA (Delegacion de Asociaciones 
Israelitas Argentina), formed in 1933 as the representative 
body coordinating efforts of Argentine Jewish institutions 
in civic-protective work, met in Buenos Aires on April 20 
for its annual deliberations, while on June 3 the conference 
of the Jewish Committee for Aid to Britain reported that 
during the six months of its existence 113,000 pesos had 
been collected, and that sub-committees had been formed 
in provincial towns. 

The campaign for aid to the allied war effort was partic- 
ularly successful in URuGuay where the Montevideo Jewish 
Community contributed 10,000 pesos last July, and the 
Sephardic Jewish Community donated 10,000 sheep to the 
British army during November. A drive for Jewish war 
relief funds was launched on January.9 at a large public 
gathering in Montevideo. Results of this drive were not 
reported. Expressing its solidarity with the Jewish settle- 
ment in Palestine and calling for increased aid to the Jewish 
Committee of the Red Cross, the General Assembly of the 
Comunidad Israelita de Montevideo decided, on April 27, 
to establish a provincial department in order to strengthen 
ties with communities in the interior and to form a special 
section for the promotion of Yiddish and Hebrew culture. 
Campaigns for overseas needs, refugee resettlement and 
Palestine were also reported from other Jewish communi- 
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ties, notably CHILE where these needs are combined in the 
United Appeal for 1941, but no details were available. It 
was generally held, however, that South American Jews 
had not yet become accustomed to contribute on the scale 
of their North American coreligionists. It was also learned 
on June 29, 1941, that the central committee of Jewish 
organizations in Cuba, Comite Central de las Sociedades 
Hebreas de Cuba, had decided to affiliate with the World 
Jewish Congress. Some of the Latin American communities 
were considerably exercised over the prospects of partici- 
pation in the Pan-American Jewish Conference, scheduled 
for Montevideo in July but reported on June 11 to have 
been postponed with possibilities of transfer to another 
center. 

The visit of Dr. Solomon Goldman, former president of 
the Zionist Organization of America, to the Jewish com- 
munities of South America during April and May, 1941, 
was made the occasion in many of those communities for 
an unprecedented campaign on behalf of the Zionist cause. 
Aside from attendance at special meetings to promote 
particular activities such as the Keren Kayemeth and the 
Keren Hayesod, whose twentieth anniversary was observed 
in Buenos Aires and Santiago de Chile during May, Dr. 
Goldman was the principal speaker at the 17th Congress 
of the Argentine Zionist Federation in Buenos Aires on 
April 27, and a Zionist mass meeting in Santiago on May 11. 
Resolutions adopted by the Argentine Zionist Congress 
called for closer collaboration between constituent units of 
the Zionist Federation, support of the Keren Hayesod and 
the work of the Women’s Zionist Organization. Nathan 
Gesang was elected president. Following the Congress, at 
an assembly sponsored by the Hebrew Circle, the Hebrew 
Association for Culture and Education was formed as a 
branch of the World Hebrew Culture Alliance. Commem- 
orating the 22nd anniversary of the Balfour Declaration, 
the 22nd Chilean Zionist Congress held in Santiago, 
November 2-5, 1940, endorsed aid to Britain, denounced 
Vichy’s anti-Jewish laws, and stressed the importance of 
building up Chilean interest in the Vishuv. Samuel Goren 
was re-elected president. Considerable enthusiasm was also 
aroused in Zionist circles by the first Congress of the Feder- 
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acion WIZO de Chile (Women’s Zionist Federation of 
Chile) held in Santiago, April 6-8, according to reports in 
Mundo Judio, April 11. Women’s Zionist activities were 
also inaugurated in PERU with the formation of a Lima 
branch of the WIZO on October 31. 


Administration of the Foundation for an Argentine Chair 
in the Hebrew University, formed in May, 1940, was taken 
over by a new board of directors headed by Ezra Teubal, 
according to La Luz (Buenos Aires), August, 1940. Cultural 
activities in general showed marked progress. The vigor 
of Yiddish culture in Argentina was demonstrated by 
several noteworthy developments. At the Yiddish Culture 
Congress held by ICUF (Idishe Cultur Ferband) in Buenos 
Aires on April 13, the activities of Yiddish culture institu- 
tions during the previous three years were under review 
and it was resolved to form a Federation of such institu- 
tions. On June 30, Buenos Aires also celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of Yiddish theater in Argentina. Particularly 
noteworthy was the appearance of the first semi-annual 
issue of Argentiner Shriften, published by the Argentine 
Yiddish Scientific Institute in March, 1941. This issue con- 
tained the following articles of interest for the study of 
Jews in Latin America: The Jew in Argentina in the i7th 
Century; Mortality among Jews of Buenos Aires; Coopera- 
tives in Jewish Colonies of Argentina; and The Sephardim 
of Buenos Aires. The Spanish-language Zionist weekly of 
Buenos Aires, Mundo Israelita, celebrated 12 years of 
publication. 

Prominent among welfare activities was the opening of 
the first Ort vocational training school, especially for the 
refugee youth of South America, in Buenos Aires on April 
6, 1941. The school, whose initial registration totalled 142, 
planned to give instruction in 43 mechanical trades. In 
Cute, the first venture in cooperative credit, which is so 
prevalent in other South American communities particu- 
larly Argentina and Uruguay, was undertaken in October 
1940 with the formation of the Cooperativo de Credito 
para la Industria, Agricultura y Comercia to extend loans 
to Jewish tradesmen, manufacturers and farmers. Jaime 
Levy, president of the Sephardic Community of Santiago 
was elected president of the board. Cooperative credit 
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banks in Montevideo and Buenos Aires also reported con- 
tinued progress during the year. 

To recite in detail the activities of other religious and 
welfare institutions would serve little purpose except to 
indicate their continued functioning. Suffice it to remark 
that the South American communities during this period 
appeared to take on a more solid character and greater 
maturity. Synagogues built in provincial towns gave evi- 
dence of faith in the future. An example was the inaugura- 
tion on April 11, 1941, of a synagogue in the small com- 
munity of Puerto Montt, Chile. Symbolic of the growing 
self-consciousness of South American Jewry was the plan 
of the Society for Jewish History in Mexico to undertake 
a comprehensive study of modern Mexican Jewish history, 
and a similar survey of the Uruguayan Jewish community 
was promised by the Volksblatt of Montevideo. 

The period under review also saw a remarkable growth 
of interest on the part of North American Jews in the con- 
dition and communal experiences of their South American 
coreligionists. Articles of interest appeared in a growing 
number of Anglo-Jewish periodicals, many of them recount- 
ing the experiences of North American visitors to those 
communities. Rabbi J. X. Cohen of New York in his 
“Jewish Life in South America,” based on his trip there 
as a member of the Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, touched on a subject which is destined to 
receive more comprehensive treatment in the future as this 
interest grows. 


XIV. OTHER COUNTRIES 


By SIMON SEGAL 
1. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


The outbreak of the Soviet-German war on June 22, 
1941, brought to a close an almost unique chapter in Jewish 
history. For twenty-four years, a large and important 
Jewish community was almost completely cut off from all 
contact with Jews in other parts of the world, and forbidden 
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to manifest its solidarity with them. Furthermore, since 
the conclusion of the Russo-German pact in August, 1939, 
the Russian Jews were not even informed of the situation 
of Jews in Germany and in German-occupied countries. 
They knew nothing of the racial decrees and ruthless per- 
secutions which existed in the countries dominated by 
Hitler who, after 1939, was the virtual ally of Stalin. An 
entirely new generation of Russian Jews was reared in the 
spirit of the Communist ideology, and the actual truth of 
the conditions of Jewish existence in foreign countries was 
hidden from them. 

As far as we are aware, however, for the first time in 
modern history, anti-Semitism was made a crime punish- 
able by law. The fears which the Russo-German pact gave 
rise to, namely, that the agreement with Germany might 
influence Soviet policy toward the Jews, proved unwar- 
ranted. While anti-Jewish manifestations may have oc- 
curred here and there, the Russian official policy was to 
suppress all such outbursts and introduce a genuine equality 
among all Russian citizens. Rumors were heard to the 
effect that some Russian officials, in their desire to co- 
operate closely with Nazi Germany, were ready to dis- 
criminate against Jews. It was reported from various 
sources that Zdahnoff, the head of the Communist Party 
in Leningrad, and the right-hand man of Stalin, sympa- 
thized with the Nazi ideology. To substantiate these re- 
ports it was pointed out that Zdahnoff, who was considered 
the eventual heir of Stalin, was largely responsible for 
the removal in 1939 of foreign commissar, Maxim Litvinof. 
Zdahnoff was also the arch-enemy of Lazar M. Kagano- 
vitch, who, in July, 1940 was removed as commissar of 
the oil industry by the presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 

The removal of Kaganovitch, a friend of Lenin and one 
of the oldest and most active Bolsheviks, was interpreted 
by several commentators abroad as an attempt to oust 
Jews from important positions in order to satisfy Nazi 
Germany. 

When Litvinof was expelled from the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party in February, 1941, this impression 
was strengthened. This interpretation, however, is entirely 
erroneous. The removal of the two commissars had nothing 
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to do with their being Jewish. As a matter of fact, several 
Jews were appointed to important positions during the 
year under review. Mr. Mechalis, a Jew, for example, 
became the head of the State Control, a position second in 
importance only to those of Stalin and Molotov. The 
duties of the new Ministry of the State Control were to 
supervise all public expenses and control the management 
of all state property. 

While the policy of equality of all Soviet citizens did not 
change during the year under review, the process of assim- 
ilation of Jews continued unabated. The Leningradzki 
Pravda stated that there were at present 90,000 Jews in 
Leningrad who were only too eager to become assimilated. 
The younger Jewish generation did not speak any other 
language but Russian; Yiddish was not heard in the streets 
of Leningrad. The newspaper further reported that other 
nationalities were also being Russified, but not to the same 
degree as the Jews. Further evidence of the eagerness of 
Jews to assimilate was shown in the order which the Soviet 
Government published, forbidding Jews who joined the 
Communist Party to change their Jewish names to non- 
Jewish ones. Until recently this was the general practice 
of Jewish Communists. 

While it is not easy to appreciate fully the impact upon 
Russian Jewry of the incorporation of countries with large 
and well-organized Jewish communities, it is very likely 
that the assimilationist tendency has suffered a set-back 
as a result of this incorporation. The Red Army, which 
included many Jews, occupied the territories of former 
Poland, the Baltic countries, and Rumania. This afforded 
young Jewish soldiers, who knew very little about the life 
of Jews in the capitalist countries a view of the Jewish 
communities there. 

Reports emanating from persons who recently arrived in 
the United States indicate the interest with which young 
Russian Jews became acquainted with the life of the Jewish 
communities in the countries occupied by the Soviet Army. 
These occupations were a deterrent factor and resulted, 
temporarily at least, in a slowing-down of the assimilationist 
tendencies which existed in Russia. The fact that much 
greater cultural activities were developed during the last 
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year, may in part be the result of the incorporation of 
these large Jewish communities. 

There was practically no field in which Jewish books were 
not published during the year. The circulation of such 
books in 1940 reached the 5,000,000 mark. The Jewish 
State Publishing Company in the Ukraine, as well as the 
State Publishing Company in Moscow each printed an 
average of one Yiddish book a day. The Jewish State 
Publishing Company of White Russia and the new Jewish 
State Publishing Companies of Lithuania, Latvia and Biro- 
Bidjan also increased their activities. Among the publica- 
tions were books of great value, such as the second volume 
of David Bergelson’s ‘‘Beim Dnieper;’’ a novel by Isaac 
Pfeffer, ‘‘Grojse Grenecen;’’ a novel by Eli Schechtinan, 
“Poleser Welder,’ in addition to the works of the Jewish 
classics, Mendele Moicher Seforim, Sholem Aleichem, and 
J. L. Peretz. 

During the year an important book was published by 
M. Beiner entitled ‘‘The History of Jewish Literature in 
the 19th Century,’ as well as by Auslander, ‘“The Jewish 
Theatre,’’ which gave a Marxian interpretation of the 
history of the Jewish theatre in the last thirty years. 
Several books on Jewish folklore and language and Jewish 
folk songs also made their appearance. In general, Jewish 
dramatists and writers have, during the year, produced 
much more than ever before. 

Especially important were the activities of the Jewish 
Culture Department of the Ukrainian Scientific Academy. 
The Department developed great activities in the study of 
the Yiddish language and the style of the Yiddish classics. 
The Yiddish artistic world celebrated the 30th anniversary 
of the literary activities of Bergelson, and the 50th anni- 
versary of Mechaelis, the director of the Moscow Jewish 
State Theatre. The 25th anniversary of the death of 
J. L. Peretz and the 100th anniversary of Abraham Gold- 
faden, father of the modern Jewish theatre, were also 
celebrated throughout the country. 

On the other hand, the number of Yiddish schools in 
Soviet Russia seems to have further decreased. The Soviet 
system of free universal education ceased to exist on Octo- 
ber 3, 1940. Subsequently, students who lived in the cities 
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and were in the 8th, 9th and 10th grades had to pay 200 
rubles yearly, and those who lived in towns and villages, 
150 rubles yearly. College students had to pay 400 rubles 
yearly in the cities and 300 rubles in towns. Art, music 
and theatre school fees were fixed at 500 rubles a year. 

Of interest to Jews was the seemingly increased concern 
of the Soviet Government in the development of the autono- 
mous Jewish area of Biro-Bidjan. In a special broadcast on 
Biro-Bidjan in connection with the All-Union Agricultural 
Exposition held in August, the Moscow wireless spoke in 
glowing terms of the Jewish collective farmers in Biro- 
Bidjan. ‘This Far-Eastern region,’’ the broadcast an- 
nounced, “‘is occupied by the Jewish Autonomous Republic. 
The history of this region is a wonderful tale about trans- 
formed men, emigrants from little townsand villages. They 
clear the forest and cultivate the land. The agricultural 
achievements are outstanding. At present, these Jewish 
collective farmers are land-tillers, vegetable growers, stable 
boys and tractor drivers. Their work is excellently paid 
and the earnings of the medium family reach 12,000 rubles 
a year and hundreds of centals of various produce. 

“The region also has many industrial undertakings, the 
number of which is repeatedly growing. There are mills, 
tanneries, cloth-cutting workshops, etc. Coal mines and 
gold fields are also exhibited. The region is exceedingly 
rich and only the first stages of exploitation have been 
reached. 

“The region needs immigrants,” the broadcast concluded. 
“Here, as in the whole of the Far East, work awaits the 
Soviet patriot. The country is in the reliable hands of 
the Jewish Autonomous Republic.” 

On February 2, 1941, it was reported that a thousand 
Jewish families were to be settled on cooperative farms in 
the Biro-Bidjan area during the year of 1941. Four new 
settlements were to be established during that year. The 
Soviet authorities had opened offices in the newly-acquired 
provinces of Bessarabia and Northern Bukowina for the 
recruiting of Jewish settlers for Biro-Bidjan. Similar offices 
were also opened in Lithuania,.Latvia and Estonia. 

While hundreds of Jews left for Biro-Bidjan, however, 
scores of thousands of them were sent to Siberia, Tobolsk, 
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Archangel and the White Sea regions. According to official 
Russian statistics, about 600,000 Poles and Jews were 
seized in Galicia and White Russia and sent to the interior. 
They were permitted to take with them personal belongings 
weighing not more than one hundred pounds. 


Letters which have reached this country indicate that 
the fate of the refugees sent to Siberia was truly deplorable. 
Labor conditions there were primitive, and the most es- 
sential necessities were lacking. Three to five rubles a 
day constituted the average wage, which was thoroughly 
inadequate, in view of the high cost of living. It was re- 
ported that in some regions, a pound of bread cost three 
to four rubles. 

The trend towards the big cities continued. According 
to Russian press reports, an increasing number of Jews 
came into the interior. In the beginning of 1941 Moscow 
had 430,000 Jews, ranking as the third largest Jewish 
community in the world, preceded only by New York and 
Warsaw. A great increase was also shown by the city of 
Kiev, which has 200,000 Jews. 

According to the census of 1939, the number of persons 
who declared themselves to be of Jewish nationality was 
3,020,000, or 1.78% of the total population of 170,467,000. 
Since the 1939 census, new accessions of territory have 
added approximately 1,500,000 Jews from Poland; 350,000 
Jews from Bessarabia and Northern Bukowina; 169,000 
from Lithuania; 93,000 from Latvia, and 4,000 from Estonia. 
A conservative estimate of the Jewish population in the 
U.S. S. R. is 5,500,000; thus, nearly one-third of the world 
Jewish population was living in that country. Numeri- 
cally, the Jews occupied the seventh place among the 
nationalities of Russia. 


The present war between Germany and Russia un- 
doubtedly will have a serious effect on the Russian Jewish 
situation. At the very outset, the Germans initiated an 
intensive anti-Jewish campaign, urging Russians and 
Ukrainians to free themselves from the domination of “the 
Jewish Bolshevik clique of the Kremlin!’ At the end of 
June, hundreds of thousands of Jews, fearing German 
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occupation, migrated from the Soviet-Nazi war zone, where 
2,000,000 Jews lived. 

Hetman Skoropadzki, whom the Germans had made the 
head of the Ukrainian State during the first World War, 
marched with the Nazis and took command of a Ukrainian 
legion allegedly composed of 60,000 men. Skoropadzki 
again appealed to the Ukrainians to revolt against the 
‘Jewish Bolsheviks.’ A new Russian daily entitled, Ruskaja 
Znamia made its appearance in Berlin. Printed in the 
offices of the Vdlkischer Beobachter, the newspaper was 
replete with anti-Semitic propaganda and caricatures of 
Jewish Communist leaders. Nazi planes threw thousands 
of copies of this paper into the villages and cities of Russia. 

Nazi radio stations in the occupied countries neighboring 
Russia appealed constantly to the Russian people to over- 
throw the Soviet regime. These appeals usually concluded 
with the slogan, ‘‘Death to the Jewish Bolshevist Oppres- 
sors of Russia!’ The Nazis attempted also to convince the 
German people that Maxim Litvinof, Lazar Kaganovitch, 
and other Jewish Communists were responsible for the 
German-Russian war. According to the broadcasts, had 
the Jews not prevailed upon him to resist, Stalin would 
have agreed to the German demands and would thus have 
avoided the war. The Jews were, therefore, responsible 
for the bloodshed. 

Immediately after the outbreak of the Soviet-German 
war, thousands of Russians and Ukrainians departed from 
France, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania to congregate 
in Berlin for the purpose of forming a legion which was to 
aid Hitler in his fight against Soviet Russia. They fre- 
quently called upon the Russians and Ukrainians to incite 
to pogroms against Jews. 

A so-called “Free Ukrainian” movement was formed in 
Berlin, which held the Jews responsible for the destruction 
of the Ukrainian churches and the teaching of atheism. 
The slogan of these ‘‘Free Ukrainians” was ‘‘Beat the Jews 
and Save Russia!” 

The White Russians are, at present, similarly very 
active in Berlin. The Nazis have organized a great Russian 
committee under the leadership of Wojtsechowski. . The 
notorious pogromist Gempner heads the White Russian 
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Committee organized in Krakow. The two leaders speak 
over the radio frequently, inciting Russians to organize 
anti-Jewish pogroms. 

By the end of the year under review (June 30, 1941), 
the Nazi army was driving into Russia. The great majority 
of Russian Jews were concentrated in the Ukraine and in 
the Russian European region. They faced a regime of 
Nazi domination and disgruntled Russian and Ukrainian 
pogromists, who for years had waited for this to occur. 
The succeeding months will probably be the blackest in 
the history of Eastern European, and particularly Russian 
Jewry who, despite the Communist excesses, have enjoyed 
equality and respect of their human dignity for more than 
a score of years. 


2. Turkey 


Throughout the year under review, the Turkish Govern- 
ment underwent a period of uncertainty. While it formed 
an alliance with Great Britain, the Turkish Government 
refused to participate in the war, and after the successful 
German campaign in Yugoslavia and Greece, it concluded 
a non-aggression treaty with Germany. 

The internal policies of the Turkish Government naturally 
followed the evolution of its foreign policy. Thus, in the 
fall of 1940 and in the spring of 1941, a strongly pro- 
democratic and anti-Nazi policy was followed, while in 
the summer of 1941, much greater tolerance towards Nazi 
propaganda and activities was shown. 

On August 11, 1940, it was reported that the Turkish 
Government ordered the suppression of Cumhuriyet, the 
leading anti-Semitic newspaper, because of its pro-German 
propaganda and its attacks on the Jewish population of 
Turkey. 

The German propaganda attempted to arouse the tra- 
ditional hostility towards the Turks among the Armenians, 
who were told that if Turkey fell under German influence, 
the Jews would be eliminated from all business, which 
would fall into the hands of Armenians. 

In accordance with its liberal policy, a decree was issued 
by the government facilitating the transit of Jews en route 
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to Palestine. It was announced in February, 1941, that 
the government would permit fifty Jews, who had visas to 
Palestine, to pass through Turkey each week. These Jewish 
emigrants included refugees from Russia, and the Baltic 
states, as well as refugees from Rumania. 

During the Greek campaign, the German fifth column 
in Turkey, always very active, worked overtime, using a 
method called ‘‘French shower.’ This was a well organized 
“shower”’ of alternately bad and good news employed for 
the purpose of increasing the nervous tension throughout 
the country. Jews figured largely in these news reports. In 
April, for example, stories were circulated by German agents 
to the effect that a German ultimatum had been sent to 
the Turkish Government. This was followed by a tale that 
Jews were allegedly arrested for spreading these rumors. 
Of course, both stories of the ultimatum and of the arrests 
were pure inventions. 

In view of the increasingly difficult situation of the Jewish 
population in Turkey resulting from the Nazi “war of 
nerves,”’ the Jewish leaders found it necessary to reaffirm 
their loyalty and devotion to Turkey. On October 8, 1940, 
the representative body of the Turkish Jewish community 
adopted a resolution appealing to all Jewish citizens of the 
Republic to render the greatest possible service to the 
country. It called upon all Turkish Jews to remember with 
gratitude the tolerance shown towards them by the Turkish 
Republic. This resolution was broadcast on the Ankara 
wireless, as well as in all synagogues in Turkey during the 
celebration of Rosh Hashanah. Prominent Jews of Turkey 
also joined with their Turkish, Greek and Armenian fellow- 
citizens in a committee formed for the purpose of collecting 
subscriptions for the Greek Red Cross during the Greek 
campaign. 

The German victories in the Balkans, however, have 
greatly endangered the situation of the Turkish Jewish 
community. On April 13, 1941, it was reported by the Lon- 
don News Chronicle that many Jews in Istanbul, alarmed 
by the proximity of the German army, were liquidating 
their affairs and were seeking to leave the country. 

On June 18, a German-Turkish friendship treaty was 
concluded in Ankara. Following the signing of the pact, 
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both governments issued a declaration in which they pledged 
the press and radio of their respective countries to follow a 
policy that ‘“‘would correspond to the friendship and mutual 
trust which characterized the German-Turkish relations.” 
In practice, this meant that German propaganda would be 
free to spread the Nazi philosophy and engage in anti- 
Jewish activities. Espionage activities were developed on 
a considerable scale by the Nazis in Turkey, and especially 
in the larger cities where Jews were concentrated. Despite 
the watchful eye of the Turkish police, reliable dispatches 
from various sources attested to the fact that Turkey had 
become the center of Nazi espionage activities for the entire 
Near East. It was reported that the Germans had already 
compiled lists of Jewish property and Jewish business 
establishments. The Turkish police had evidence to prove 
that the Nazis had already accumulated complete informa- 
tion on the Jews and their fortunes in Turkey. 

An indication of the new orientation of the Turkish policy 
towards the Jews was the reported order issued by the 
government to its consulates in Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, not to issue visas to Jews. The order stated 
that Jews should not even receive Turkish transit visas, 
even though they may be in possession of visas for the 
United States and other overseas countries. 


XV. THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 
By Max GotTscHALK* 


The refugee problem was more tragic in the past year 
than ever before. After the invasion of Holland, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, hundreds of thousands of people fled from 
these countries to France. From Belgium alone, it was 
estimated that between two and three million people fled 
from their homes hoping to find a haven of shelter in France 
for the duration of the war. After the invasion of the 
North of France, an additional number of French refugees 
took the road to the South of France. 


*President of the Hias-Ica Emigration Association, (Hicem). With 
the collaboration of Miss Margot Blitz, of the Hicem office. 
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Before the invasion of the Lowlands, about 25,000 Jewish 
refugees from Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia had 
found temporary shelter in Belgium, and 23,000 in Holland. 
From Holland very few could escape because the roads to 
Belgium were cut off. Reports coming from Holland in- 
dicated that prominent Dutch Jewish intellectuals and 
several German political refugees, committed suicide. 

In Belgium, on the first day of the invasion the authorities 
interned all male enemy aliens from 17 to 60. Two days 
later, fearing that these refugees, among whom were many 
political refugees, would fall into German hands, the Belgian 
authorities sent them to France. One of the refugee trains 
was struck by a German bomb and several passengers were 
killed. In France, those refugees who were sent there for 
their safety, were placed in camps in which they underwent 
terrific hardship. Their wives and children, in most cases, 
remained in Belgium, unable to leave because the French 
authorities permitted only Belgian, Dutch, Luxembourg and 
English citizens to cross their borders. Thousands of 
refugees of all nationalities, especially Polish, Czech, Ger- 
man and stateless women and children, waited and hoped 
to receive authorization to cross the border. Many escaped 
into France but were later picked up and also put into 
camps. Others, unable to come through, remained on the 
border and were caught between the Allied and German 
Forces at the terrible battle of Dunkirk. How many 
civilians fell there is not known. 

After the collapse of France in June, 1940, the French 
authorities, with the approval of the occupying power, 
made arrangements with the authorities of Belgium and 
Holland to repatriate to Belgium and Holland their na- 
tionals, or those who had lived in those countries. The 
French authorities, however, did not compel the return 
of those refugees. On the other hand, the German author- 
ities refused to allow Jewish refugees to return to their 
former homes in occupied territory. 

There remained about 210,000 Jews in the “unoccupied” 
zone, of whom 145,000 were French nationals and 65,000 
of diverse origin. In Marseille alone, there were between 
30,000 and 40,000 Jewish refugees. 

In November, 1940, the unoccupied area had to absorb 
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30,000 Jews expelled from Alsace. Later all French nation- 
als were expelled from Lorraine by the Germans and they 
too were sent to Southern France. In November also, 
the German authorities in the Reich sent some 10,000 
Jews from Baden and the Palatinate to camps in unoc- 
cupied France. As a rule, those expelled had been given 
an hour’s notice and were allowed, each, to take only ten 
marks and one suitcase with them. Among them were a 
child of six months and one person of one hundred and three. 
All those people, regardless of their physical condition, 
were transported in cattle cars without any knowledge 
of their destination. 

At about the same time, the Jews who were still living 
in the invaded Luxembourg, about 2,000, received orders 
to leave the country in two weeks. Three trainloads of 
these refugees, escorted by Gestapo agents, reached Por- 
tugal. During last November, the first trainload was per- 
mitted to enter Portugal, thanks to the efforts of the Por- 
tuguese Jewish Refugee Committee, the Joint Distribution 
Committee and the Hicem (The Hias-Ica Emigration 
Association). The other trainioads were refused entry into 
Portugal and, after waiting for some time on_ the Spanish- 
Portuguese border, were sent to unoccupied France, where 
the people were interned in camps. 

At present, it is estimated that about 30,000 Jewish 
refugees of all nationalities, but primarily Germans, Polish, 
Czechs, and those without nationality, men, women and 
children, are in about ten different internment camps in 
unoccupied France. In the Camp of Gurs, which _ is 
the largest, there are about 14,000 people, all Jews. The 
camps are situated in the most undesirable parts of 
France —Gurs is on a flat, muddy plain at the foot of the 
Pyrenees. 

The suffering of these refugees cannot be adequately 
described. They live in crude wooden barracks. Most of 
the women and children sleep on straw pallets, while many 
of the men sleep on the bare ground. Almost all are without 
sufficient covering. The rats, mice, fleas and other vermin 
make life miserable. Food is inadequate, clothing in- 
sufficient and sanitary conditions appalling. Refugee phy- 
sicians, who are permitted to take care of their comrades, 
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must fight contagious diseases without the necessary med- 
ical supplies, instruments, laboratories, and other necessary 
facilities. During an epidemic of dysentery, which affected 
about eighty-five percent of the inmates, neither soap nor 
drugs were available. It has been reported that more than 
700 refugees died during the past winter in Camp de Gurs. 
The American Joint Distribution Committee, the American 
Friends Service Committee, the American Unitarian Com- 
mittee, the International Y. M.C.A., the Ose and other 
agencies have made efforts to alleviate the sufferings but 
have not been able to furnish adequate help. Emigration 
of those unfortunates has been in the hands of the Hicem. 
Delegates were sent to the camps to investigate the possibil- 
ity of emigration for every refugee, to compile the necessary 
records, and to take the necessary steps required to assist 
the interned refugee to emigrate. The Cardinal Archbishop 
of Lyons visited the Jewish concentration camps in the 
Pyrenees, to alleviate the hardships of the refugees. 

Of the 140,000 non-interned Jews in unoccupied France, 
in May, 1941, 16,500 were assisted by the Comité d’Assis- 
tance aux Refugiés (French Jewish Refugee Committee). 
The J. D. C. supplied this committee with ninety-five per 
cent of the funds needed. The J. D.C. also supported the 
Ose whose interest centers on children, and which still 
cares for 1,300 evacuees established in various homes 
throughout France, and looks after children in internment 
camps, supplying them with milk and other nourishing 
foods, clothing, and infants’ equipment. By May, 1941, 
the Ose had removed over 300 children from the camps to 
its various homes. For the non-interned refugee children, 
it established eight day nurseries where 1,500 children were 
cared for. A visiting nurse service was instituted to look 
after about 700 youngsters. The Ose also cared for a 
thousand Alsatian Jewish children and thousands of adults. 

A recent report from occupied France states that in May, 
1941, nearly 5,000 alien Jews between the ages of 18 and 
40, living in Paris, were suddenly rounded up and sent to 
two labor camps at Pithiviers and Beaune-la-Rolande near 
Orleans, in occupied France. 
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Emigration from France 


The events which took place in France during June, 
1940 interrupted the work of the Hicem for a short while 
only. Its Paris office was closed on June 10, 1940, and 
‘another opened in Bordeaux two days later, but it was 
compelled to move. There the office remained open on 
June 20, after the French Government asked for an Armis- 
tice. On June 26, 1940, a Hicem office was established 
in Lisbon, Portugal, under the direction of Dr. James 
Bernstein, co-director of the Hicem. The Vichy author- 
ities permitted M. Edouard Oungre, the other co-director, 
to open Hicem offices at Marseille in August, 1940. In 
the meantime, the changed situation necessitated the 
transfer of the headquarters of the Hicem Committee 
to the United States, whence contact with the different 
ports of exit may be maintained. The Bureau is composed 
of Max Gottschalk, president, representing the Jewish 
Colonization Association (Ica), John L. Bernstein and 
Abraham Herman, representing the Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society (Hias). 

The Hicem reports that from August, 1940 until the 
end of May, 1941, it was able to assist 2,834 refugees 
to emigrate from France to overseas countries, besides 
furnishing information and advice to additional thousands; 
the number emigrated is better appreciated when one con- 
siders the difficulties in obtaining visas to overseas coun- 
tries, as well as exit visas from France, transit visas through 
Spain, and finally transit visas through Portugal. 

From March until June, 1941, refugees with valid visas 
for the United States and South America had an opportun- 
ity to leave directly from France via Martinique, to 
their final destination. This way of escape is now blocked 
since a ship was seized by an English patrol vessel. The 
only routes of escape from Europe now are the Spanish 
and Portuguese ports. The American Export Line has 
a regular sailing one a week to the United States but these 
ships have only a capacity of about 200 passengers. As 
American citizens have priority on this line, few refugees 
can obtain reservations; space is already booked up to 1942. 
At the present time, there are several Portuguese lines in 
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operation to the United States whose ships have capacities 
from 400 to 800. Portuguese and Spanish ships also sail 
to Cuba and South America. Altogether, some 2,500 
refugees a month are able to leave through Spain and 
Portugal. 

After the collapse of France, thousands of refugees, 
fearing that all of France would be occupied, crossed the 
Spanish border to escape to Portugal. In order to obtain 
the necessary transit visas, the refugees had to possess 
immigration visas but time was lacking to obtain them. 
Many came to Portugal, therefore, with invalid visas for 
Curacao, China, Siam, Costa Rica, etc. These refugees 
hoped to obtain regular visas, while in Portugal. The 
hotels in Lisbon were soon overcrowded and the Portuguese 
authorities forced the refugees to stay within the confines 
of small towns inside the country. Authorization to visit 
Lisbon and Oporto was given only for purposes of emigra- 
tion. Several refugees came from France in small ships 
without valid visas. These were arrested and jailed, to be 
released only in the event of emigration. One of those 
ships, the S..S. Dora, flying the Panamanian flag, with 
fifty refugees aboard, left the French port of Sete on julyy; 
1940. En route to Casablanca, French Morocco, the cap- 
tain refused to proceed further, when the refugees could 
not furnish additional fare over the 2,000,000 Belgian 
francs (about $67,000) already paid. The refugees aboard 
were without Portuguese visas and the Dora has been 
anchored at Lisbon for a month pending an investiga- 
tion by the Portuguese authorities. Debarkation permits 
were granted only on August 5. The captain of the ship 
charged the refugees $150 for each day it spent in port. 
The refugees were put in prison after their debarkation, 
remaining there till they were able to emigrate. The 
Portuguese Refugee Committee, headed by Dr. Augusto 
d’Esaguy, prominent Portuguese Jewish leader, was able 
to obtain the release from prison of many such cases. 

As Portuguese and Spanish ports were the only ones 
from which one could leave Europe, emigrants from all 
over Europe came to these countries. Since January, 1941, 
sealed trains from Berlin come twice a month to Portugal 
to deposit emigrants from Germany, Austria and the 
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Bohemia-Moravia Protectorate. From Italy, refugees come 
by plane to Lisbon. Before the Balkan countries were 
invaded, they too provided their quota of emigrants. From 
June, 1940 through May, 1941, between 30,000 and 40,000 
refugees passed through Lisbon. 


One of the most tragic cases was the one of the passengers 
of the S. .S. Eleni, a Greek ship leaving Piraeus with Hun- 
garian and Rumanian Jews en route for the United States. 
These passengers, in possession of valid immigration visas, 
were refused authorization to cross Italy because they were 
Jews. They chartered, with the help of the Hungarian 
Jewish community, the S. S. Eleni to bring them to Por- 
tugal. Many of these emigrants had United States visas 
which were on the verge of expiration but they were told 
that if they were on board the boat before the expiration 
of their visas, they would be considered valid. Their visas 
expired while waiting in Portugal for the next sailing and 
the American Consul refused prolongation of their visas. 
The Hicem office in Lisbon intervened with the American 
Consul but it was only after three or four months that the 
renewal of the visas was granted. 

The Polish Government-in-Exile has made arrangements 
with the English and Dutch Governments to admit Polish 
refugees to Canada, Australia, Burma and the Dutch East 
Indies. The Dutch Government-in-Exile made arrange- 
ments with the French, Spanish and Portuguese Govern- 
ments to allow its nationals in France to leave through 
Spain and Portugal for the Dutch East Indies. The Dutch 
Government paid for the transportation of these refugees 
and the J. D.C. provided $10,000 for their maintenance. 
The Belgian Government-in-Exile helped many of her 
refugee nationals to emigrate to the Belgian Congo. 


Greater Germany 


From 1933 until the beginning of 1940, about 260,000 
Jews left Nazi Germany. Another 124,000 escaped from 
‘Austria after the German annexation and 43,000 fled from 
Czechoslovakia. In those three countries there are still 
471,000 Jews waiting for release by emigration, the only 
salvation from their pitiful fate. 
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The only way to emigrate from these countries to over- 
seas countries now is through Portugal and Spain, although 
before the German-Russian war, many persons left through 
Russia via Japan to the United States or South and Central 
America. 

With the further spread of German domination, the 
situation of the Jews in Eastern Europe and the Balkans 
is extremely tragic. There is no possibility whatsoever of 
their emigration since the German authorities issue no 
exit permits. Nevertheless, many Polish Jews, and those 
sent from Greater Germany to Lublin, have escaped to 
Russia. The Jews in the Balkan countries, numbering 
about one million, have no way of emigrating in the future. 


Italy 


About 2,000 Jewish refugees were in Italy when the war 
started. Many of them were confined in internment camps, 
which during the year were visited by the Papal Nuncio 
to the Italian Government. Some were released when 
there was a possibility for them to emigrate. These poss 
sibilities disappeared with the departure of the American 
Consul in the beginning of July, 1941. 


Effects of Russian Expansion 


After the incorporation of the Baltic States into Soviet 
Russia, the Russian authorities permitted Jews in posses- 
sion of emigration visas, among whom were many Polish 
refugees, to leave the country. In this group were more 
than 1,000 rabbis and Yeshivah students who emigrated to 
Palestine. 

Following the annexation of Bessarabia by Soviet Russia, 
65,000 Jews are estimated to have escaped the Iron Guard 
terrorism by fleeing over the border, with permission of the 
Soviet authorities. At the end of December, however, 
Russia closed its borders and thousands of Rumanian 
Jews were stranded at Galati, Rumanian port on the lower 
Danube, unable to enter Soviet Bessarabia or return to 


their former homes. Other Rumanian Jews fled via the 
Black Sea. 
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Before leaving Bucharest, the British legation was re- 
ported to have made possible the escape from Rumania of 
1,200 Jewish refugees who sailed from Constanza to Egypt. 


Great Britain 


At the beginning of the period under review 20,000 
aliens, most of them German and Austrian refugees, had 
been interned by the government in special camps. 
Repeated public protests, however, over the indiscriminate 
policy of internment which brought severe hardships to 
innocent refugees, caused significant changes of policy 
during the year. (A discussion of government policy with 
respect to refugees in Britain appears in the section on 
Great Britain, above.) Asa result, by April, 1941, approxi- 
mately 13,500 aliens were released from internment. Almost 
2,000 volunteered for the Pioneer Corps of whom 275 are 
employed as aircraft experts; 175 have become active 
fighters against Nazism; 280 are scientists; 450 hold key 
positions in industries of national importance; and 380 
are skilled workers in agriculture and fruit-growing. 
Approximately six to seven thousand refugees remain in 
the internment camps in England and leaders of refugee 
organizations have stated that the conditions in these 


camps have vastly improved. 

In January, 1941, the government admitted 1,400 refugee 
doctors from Allied countries to serve with the armed 
forces, hospitals, nursing homes, first aid posts and air 
raid shelters. 

British shipping difficulties seriously limit the possibility 
for refugee emigration. It is generally admitted that about 
6,500 refugees are on the waiting list for passage to the 


United States. 


Palestine 


In the first sixteen months of the Hitler war, 20,000 
Jews immigrated. Of these more than 10,000 entered 
illegally and 8,700 in various quota categories. 

In October, 1940 Colonial Undersecretary George Hall 
announced in Commons that 5,265 certificates for Jewish 
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immigrants were issued between April and September. 
He stated that 1,725 Jews had entered Palestine during 
that period. The certificates included 1,400 distributed in 
the United Kingdom; 936 in Rumania; 722 in Lithuania; 
610 in Hungary; 326 in Italy; 242 in Switzerland; 221 in 
Latvia; 186 in Yugoslavia and 126 in France. 

It was announced that in June, 1941 more than 4,500 
East European Jews, holders of immigration certificates 
to Palestine were permitted by the Turkish Government 
to pass through Turkey on their way to Palestine. A 
substantial number of these emigrants came to Istanbul 
from Soviet-occupied Lithuania, through the port of Odessa, 
while approximately 2,000 came from the Balkan countries 
by way of the Black Sea. Others came through Poland, 
via Moscow to Yokohama, then by southerly route to 
Bombay and Basrah, from there to Bagdad and finally 
to Palestine. Arrangements were made by the Jewish 
Agency to enable the emigrants to proceed from Istanbul 
to Palestine. Despite war conditions, 803 children arrived 
in Palestine between January and May, 1941, from the 
Balkan countries, Lithuania and Scandinavia, through the 
efforts of the Youth Aliyah. From Western Europe, ref- 
ugees have gone from Lisbon to Mozambique, and from 
there to an Indian port, and then by plane to Palestine. 

The limitation of space does not permit more than 
mention of some of the tragedies which occurred during 
the past year to refugees from Europe seeking entry into 
Palestine. The most poignant of these tragedies was the 
blowing up of the S..S. Patria in the harbor of Haifa; 
this is described in the article on Palestine. 

Ordinarily the voyage from Europe to Palestine by boat 
takes a few days but many of these boats, loaded with’ 
refugees, were at sea for many months. One was afloat 
for weeks due to an epidemic of meningitis. On the 
S. S. Preslo, a plague broke out. When the ships arrive 
outside territorial waters, the refugees are transferred at 
night to tiny schooners, launches, or low boats. These 
boats may drift from ten to fifteen hours. One ship carry- 
ing 460 persons, upon nearing Palestine, had the passengers 
ordered on deck by the captain at which time they were 
told that only those who could pay would be permitted 
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to land. Two hundred and eighteen gave up everything 
of value which they possessed and were even then put off 
the boat. They were found on the following day on a 
desolate beach. The others have never been heard of. 

The captain of S.S. Les Perlas, carrying about 400 
passengers, finding his supply of food low, turned the boat 
back to Rumania. That night the younger passengers over- 
powered the crew and turned the ship back to Palestine. 
When a British patrol intercepted the vessel, those on 
board had been without food for four days except for 
bread and a daily cup of water. The 700 refugees mutinied 
on the S..S. Parita, cast the captain and crew adrift, and 
then ran the ship onto the beach at Tel-Aviv. The 380 
Jewish refugees on board the S. S. Salvator, an old Bulgarian 
sixty-ton sailing vessel, sank in a storm in the Sea of 
Marmara; 230 persons, among whom were 60 children, 
lost their lives. Though the ship was overloaded, it appears 
that the Bulgarian authorities insisted that more refugees 
be taken aboard. 

Another tragedy occurred at Tulcea, Rumanian port in 
the Danube. In September, 3,000 refugees were held on 
two old Greek vessels flying the Panama flag, the S.S. 
Ailantic and the S. S. Pacific, awaiting voyage to Pales- 
tine. Both had been condemned and one was completely 
unseaworthy. Among the 3,000 passengers who were 
herded on the decks like cattle, were 500 refugees who 
had left Vienna in December, 1939 and were held prisoners 
in Bratislava until August 29, 1940. As was the case with 
other clandestine refugee groups who were going down the 
Danube, none of the passengers on these two vessels were 
in possession of passports or visas. The passengers had 
paid 1,000 marks each on the promise that they would 
reach Palestine. They were undergoing great hardship, 
were exhausted, and disease broke out among the pas- 
sengers, but the physicians lacked the proper supplies. On 
December 19, it was reported that the illegal immigrants 
who reached Palestine on the S. S. Atlantic were deported 
to a British colony. Those on the S. S. Pacific were trans- 
ferred to the ill-fated S. S. Patria. 
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Latin America 


Approximately 6,000 refugees arrived during 1940 in 
Latin American countries, a substantial reduction from the 
19,000 odd who arrived in 1939. All of the South American 
countries restricted entry of refugees. Until December, 1940 
it was possible for refugees trying to escape from Europe 
to obtain Brazilian visas in France, Spain and Portugal. 
The Brazilian visa is now granted by the Brazilian author- 
ities only from Rio de Janeiro. In December, 1940, the 
Brazilian Government prohibited all entrance of Jews, with 
very few exceptions. 

Colombia has restricted Jewish entry and Bolivia also 
has forbidden entry of “Semitic” elements. In December, 
1940, Ecuador eased restrictions on the immigration of 
farmers and industrialists. Relatives of persons living in 
Ecuador are admitted without special restrictions if it 
can be proved that the people already in Ecuador are in 
a position to maintain them. Argentina admits only very 
close relatives of refugees settled there. The same holds 
true of Chile, Venezuela, Bolivia and Uruguay. Peru 
admits refugees on condition that 2,000 soles ($800) is 
deposited with the government for each immigrant. The 
deposit is to be repaid to the immigrant after two years of 
uninterrupted residence, provided he can prove that he 
is financially well established and able to support himself 
and his family. During the first five months of this year, 
the Hicem facilitated the immigration to Brazil of 95 
refugees holding Brazilian visas granted before the new 
immigration laws were issued; 14 to Argentina; 7 to Bolivia; 
4 to Chile; 2 to Venezuela; 3 to Ecuador, and 6 to Uruguay. 
These figures indicate how few refugees were able to obtajn 
refuge in the South American countries. 

The Cuban Government authorized the entry, for a 
period of six months, of those refugees who can obtain 
a credit of $2,500 for this period. Many refugees have 
taken advantage of this opportunity to escape from Europe, 
especially from the occupied territories. Once in Cuba 
they attempt to emigrate to the United States. 

Mexico permits entry in exceptional cases of certain 
categories of refugees fleeing Europe because of religious 
or political activities which have endangered their lives. 
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San Domingo 


In August, 1940, Dr. Joseph A. Rosen, vice-president of 
the Dominican Republic Settlement Association, reported 
that the 50 pioneer settlers in San Domingo had become 
adjusted to the subtropical conditions and were now 
earning their bread. The adjustment took place in a 
period of a little more than three months, during which 
time the group, augmented from an original 36 settlers, has 
established a herd of about 300 head of cattle, planted a 
substantial acreage of food crops, started a banana planta- 
tion, laid the foundation for plantations that will produce 
essential oils from various native grasses, and for fruit, 
forestation and plant nurseries. Two thousand immigra- 
tion visas have been issued by the Dominican Government 
at the Settlement Association’s request, and the number 
may be multiplied many times as the absorbtive capacity 
increases. Dr. Rosen stated that there is room enough in 
the Republic for 100,000 refugees and that the country 
needs and wants them. The greatest drawback at the 
present time is the difficulty in arranging transportation 
and transit visas for the prospective settlers, trainees and 
children from their countries of residence. Groups of 
prospective settlers are waiting in Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, England and France, for transportation. 


In January, 1941, General Rafael Trujillo of the Domini- 
can Republic offered an additional 50,000 acres of land 
to the Sosua Refugee Settlement in recognition of the 
excellent achievement of the colonists during the previous 
year. (The first land grant was made by Trujillo on 
January 20, 1940.) Most of the settlers, who were originally 
from Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland, came 
from Switzerland, England, and Portugal and one group 
of 44 Jewish refugees was released from a concentration 
camp in Italy. About 400 persons have been transplanted 
to the Sosua Colony. To date, 3,000 acres are under 
cultivation. The colonization of San Domingo must, never- 
theless, still be considered as in the experimental stage. 
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The Far East 


Shanghai, which is an open port requiring no entry visa, 
harbored 17,000 refugees, in January, 1941, most of them 
emigrants from Central and Eastern Europe. In May, 
1941, this number had increased by 3,000. About 15,000 
are aided by the Committee for the Assistance of European 
Jewish Refugees. The situation of the refugees there is 
deplorable. It is quite impossible for them to find employ- 
ment because they have to compete with coolies, whose 
standard of living is notoriously far below the European 
standard. Refugees also experience great difficulty in ad- 
justing themselves to the climate. Most of them are there 
temporarily and are trying to emigrate to another country, 
but very few succeed. At present, 3,700 of them are in 
camps maintained by the Shanghai Committee with the 
help of the J.D.C. Owing to the growing crisis in the 
Far East the position of these refugees is extremely pre- 
carious. 


Before the German-Russian war, many refugees from 
Greater Germany came across Europe and Asia to Vladi- 
vostock and thence to Japan. Here they embarked for 
North and South America. Many of the emigrants had 
invalid documents for countries of final destination and 
were not permitted to embark but remained stranded in 
Tokyo and Kobe. By the end of March, these unfortunates 
numbered about 2,000. The J. D.C. arranged for the 
transfer of 500 refugees to Shanghai and gave guarantees 
to the Governments of Burma, Australia and New Zealand 
for 100 Polish nationals who received special visas to those 
countries. Other Polish refugees received authorization to 
emigrate to Canada, the government of which recently 
indicated its intention of putting them in camps. 


United States 


With the Gleichschaltung of France and the expanding 
domination of Nazism over Europe, the United States 
remains the only democratic country in the world whose 
gates are still open, in some measure, to the immigration 
of refugees. Until July, 1941, when new regulations re- 
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stricted the immigration of those who had close relatives 
in Germany or German-occupied territories, the United 
States Government had done all in its power, within the 
limits of its laws, to grant haven to refugees who had sought 
safety from the Nazis in a number of European countries. 
The President’s Advisory Committee on Political Refugees, 
with James G. McDonald as chairman and George L. 
Warren as secretary, acts as a channel to the Department 
of State for all emergency cases. More than 2,000 persons 
recommended for visas by this Committee have received 
them but a sizeable number were not in position to make 
use of such visas. It is estimated that from July, 1940 to 
February, 1941, 32,000 immigration visas had been issued. 
The closing of the United States consulates in Germany 
and occupied countries is a blow to all those whose only 
hope of escape from Nazi domination was to emigrate to 
the United States. 

The activities of American agencies in the field of refugee 
aid in the United States are described in Part I of the 
Review, dealing with the United States, in the article, 
‘‘Assistance to Overseas Communities.” 

At no time in the past years has the solution of the 
refugee problem seemed so hopeless. Now, more than ever 
when a place of refuge is so urgently needed, those countries 
of the world which have been long looked upon as havens 
of refuge, are closing their doors more and more tightly. 
Under these conditions, which appear to become more and 
more critical every day, compassion for the homeless can 
do little more than to alleviate the immediate problem of 
comparatively few. 
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ANNIVERSARIES AND OTHER CELEBRATIONS 


UNITED STATES 


July 7, 1940. New York, N.Y.: Eightieth birthday of ABRAHAM 
Cauan, editor of Jewish Daily Forward, novelist, trade union leader. 

July 12, 1940. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Celebration of eightieth anniversary 
of birth of HENRY KAUFMANN, communal leader. 

July 24, 1940. San Francisco, Cal.: Sixtieth anniversary of birth of 
ERNEST BLOCH, composer. 

August 17, 1940. Newport, R.I.: One hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the address of George Washington to the ‘‘Hebrew Congre- 
gation of Newport, R.I.,” celebrated by Touro Synagogue. 

September 20-22, 1940. Omaha, Neb.: Celebration of seventieth 
anniversary of founding of TEMPLE ISRAEL. 

September 23, 1940. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of seventy-fifth 
anniversary of founding of JewisH HosPiTAL. 

October 18-20, 1940. New York, N.Y.: Celebration of twenty-fifth 
anniversary of NATHAN STERN, as rabbi of West End Synagogue. 

October, 1940. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of founding of the RUMANIAN AMERICAN CONGREGATION. 

November 9, 1940. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of seventy-fifth 
anniversary of birth of Ertis A. GimBeL, merchant and philanthropist. 

November 27—December 1, 1940. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of 
two hundredth anniversary of founding of CONGREGATION MIKVEH 
IsRAEL, fourth oldest Jewish congregation in the United States. 

November 29, 1940. Savannah, Ga.: Celebration of.one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of granting of charter to CONGREGATION 
MickvE IsRAEL, oldest Jewish congregation in the South. 

November, 1940. Fort Wayne, Ind.: Celebration of seventy-fifth 
anniversary of founding of the EMEK BERACHA LODGE of B’nai B'rith. 

December 2-9, 1940. New Haven, Conn.: Celebration of one hun- 
dredth anniversary of founding of CONGREGATION MIsHKAN ISRAEL. 

December 8, 1940. New York, N.Y.: Celebration_of fiftieth anni- 
versary of founding of CONGREGATION ZICHRON EPHRAIM and of 
BERNARD DRACHMAN as its rabbi. 

December 21, 1940. New York, N.Y., and Palestine: Celebration of 
eightieth anniversary of birth of HENRIETTA SZOLD, Zionist leader and 
founder of Hadassah. 

December 22-29, 1940. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of one hun- 
dredth anniversary of founding of TEMPLE BretH IsRAEL. 

December, 1940. Portland, Ore.: Seventy-fifth anniversary of 
founding of PorTLAND LoncE of B’nai B'rith. 

January 12, 1941. New York, N.Y.: Celebration of seventieth anni- 
versary of birth of CHaim TscHERNOWITZ, T almudic scholar and pro- 
fessor at Jewish Institute of Religion. 
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January 18, 1941. Boston, Mass.: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the B’Nar Zion EpuCATIONAL SOCIETY. : ‘ 

January 26, 1941. Milwaukee, Wis.: Celebration of eightieth anni- 
versary of birth of Sotomon I. ScHEINFELD, dean of local rabbinate, 
and the fortieth anniversary of his service as rabbi in Milwaukee. 

February 14-16, 1941. Buffalo, N.Y.: Celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of MoNTEFIORE LODGE of B’nai B'rith. 

February 16, 1941. New York, N.Y.: Commemoration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of death of Henry Jones, founder of B’nai B’rith. 

March 12, 1941. Cincinnati, O.: Celebration of sixtieth anniversary 
of birth of JuLtIan MorGENSTERN, and the twentieth anniversary of 
his presidency of Hebrew Union College. 

April 25, 1941. Houston, Tex.: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary of 
founding of CONGREGATION ADATH YESHURUN. 

April 26, 1941. New York, N.Y.: Celebration of eighty-fifth anni- 
versary of birth of Henry MorGEnTHAu, Sr., diplomat. 

May 2, 1941. Richmond, Va.: Celebration of one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of CONGREGATION BETH AHABAH, and the 
fiftieth anniversary of Epwarp N. CALiscu in the rabbinate, 

May 3, 1941. New York, N.Y.: Celebration of sixtieth anniversary 
of birth of ALEXANDER Kaun, manager of The Jewish Daily Forward 
and vice-chairman of the J.D.C. 

May 28, 1941. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of founding of the Jewish SHELTERING HOME FOR THE AGED, 

May 30, 1941. Detroit, Mich.: Celebration of seventieth anniver- 
sary of birth of Henry M. Butzet, judge, communal worker. 

May, 1941. Washington, D.C.: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of founding of Arco LopcE of B’nai B’rith. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


July i7, 1940. London, England: Celebration of seventieth anni- 
versary of establishment of the UniTED SYNAGOGUE. 

September 9, 1940. Tel Aviv, Palestine: Celebration of one hundredth 
anniversary of birth of HERMANN SCHAPIRA, initiator of the Jewish 
National Fund and of the Hebrew University, marked by naming of 
a_street in his memory. 

October, 1940. England: Celebration of seventieth anniver- 
sary of birth of Enrico GLICENSTEIN, sculptor, twice awarded the 
Prix de Rome. 

November 6, 1940. London, England: Celebration of seventieth 
anniversary of birth of Viscount (HERBERT Louts) SAMUEL. 

November 15, 1940. London, England: Celebration of seventieth 
anniversary of birth of Jacop ROsENHEIM (formerly Frankfort, Ger- 
many), president of the AGupaTH IsRAEL WorLp ORGANIZATION, 

December [6], 1940. Liverpool, England: One hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of founding of Liverpoo: OLD HEBREW CONGREGATION. 

December 14, 1940. Riga, Latvia: Celebration of eightieth anni- 
versary of birth of Socomon Dusnoy, historian. 
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December 14, 1940. London, England: Celebration of eightieth 
anniversary of birth of Rabbi C. SELIGMANN (formerly Frankfort, 
Germany). 

December [20], 1940. Stockholm, Sweden: Celebration of sixtieth 
anniversary of birth of Martin Lam, professor of Swedish literature. 

December, 1940. London, England: Celebration of one hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of THE JEwisH CHRONICLE. 

January, 1941. Jerusalem, Palestine: Celebration of seventy-fifth 
anniversary of founding of the DorEsH ZION SCHOOL. 

February 11-13, 1941. Hedera, Palestine: Celebration of fiftieth 
anniversary of founding of the HEDERA COLoNy. 

February, 1941. Montreal, Canada: Celebration of fiftieth anni- 
versary of founding of the STANLEY STREET SYNAGOGUE. 

March 1, 1941. Montreal, Canada: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of birth of SAMUEL BRONFMAN, industrialist, communal leader. 

May 4, 1941. Johannesburg, Union of South Africa: Celebration of 
seventy-fifth anniversary of birth of J. L. LAnpau, rabbi. 

June 1, 1941. Oxford, England: Commemoration of hundredth 
anniversary of OXFORD JEWISH CoMMUNITY and seventieth anniversary 
of repeal of Oxford University religious tests. 


APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ELECTIONS 
UNITED STATES 


ABRAHAMS, EpmMunpD H., Savannah, Ga., appointed Chairman of 
Advisory Board of the National Park Service, reported, Oct. 31, 1940. 

ADLER, JuLius Ocus, Colonel, New York, N.Y., appointed by War 
Department as commanding officer of reception center at Fort Dix, 
N.J., for induction of men called to duty under the Selective Service 
Act; announced Sept. 30, 1940. 

ALPERIN, Maurice G., Boston, Mass., appointed by President 
Roosevelt, member of United States Assay Commission, Feb. 3, 1941. 

AmBERG, JuLius H., Grand Rapids, Mich., appointed special assis- 
tant to Secretary of War, Jan. 16, 1941. 

_ Barnet, Purp, New Bedford, Mass., re-elected to State Legis- 
lature, Nov. 5, 1940. 

Baum, Lester, New York, N.Y., elected member of New York City 
Council, April 1, 1941. 

BERLIN, IRviNG, New York, N.Y., awarded by National Committee 
for Music Appreciation, plaque, for composition ‘“‘God Bless America,” 
Sept. 9, 1940. ' 

Broom, Sot, New York, N.Y., re-elected member of United States 
House of Representatives, Nov. 5, 1940. , 

*BLUMENTHAL, GEORGE, New York, N.Y., re-elected president of 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Feb. 17, 1941. 

BRACKMAN, Davip M., Roxbury, Mass., re-elected to State Senate, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 


*Deceased 
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Burcxk, JAcos, Chicago, IIl., awarded Pulitzer Prize for best news- 
paper cartoon of 1940, announced May 5, 1941. r 

CELLER, EMANUEL, New York, N.Y., re-elected member of United 
States House of Representatives, Nov. 5, 1940. ; 

Coox, Mitton, Roxbury, Mass., elected to State Legislature, 
Nov. 5, 1940. f 

Davipson, Irwin D., New York, N.Y., re-elected to State Legisla- 
ture, Nov. 5, 1940. 

Deutscu, BABETTE, New York, N.Y., awarded Julia Ellsworth Ford 
Foundation Prize of $2,000 for best children’s book of 1941, ‘Walt 
Whitman: Builder for America,’’ May 23, 1941. 

DiamonpD, David, Buffalo, N.Y., appointed by Governor Lehman, 
State Supreme Court Justice, to fill vacancy caused by death of Justice 
Bertram E. Harcourt, Jan. 15, 1941. 

DicKsTEIN, SAMUEL, New York, N.Y., re-elected member of 
United States House of Representatives, Nov. 5, 1940. 

DotLinGER, IstporE, New York, N.Y., re-elected to State Legisla- 
ture, Nov. 5, 1940. 

*EDELSTEIN, M. MicHaEL, New York, N.Y., re-elected member of 
United States House of Representatives, Nov. 5, 1940. 

EnrviicH, HAroip B., Buffalo, N.Y., re-elected to State Legislature, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 

ELLENBOGEN, EpwaArD, Omaha, Nebr., appointed chaplain, U.S. 
Army, reported, March 19, 1941. 

FALK, ALEXANDER A., New York, N.Y., elected to State Senate, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 

FARBSTEIN, LEONARD, New York, N.Y., re-elected to State Legisla- 
ture, Nov. 5, 1940. 

FEINBERG, BENJAMIN F., Plattsburg, N.Y., re-elected to State 
Senate, Nov. 5, 1940. 

FERSTER, SAMUEL S., Newark, N.J., re-elected to State Legislature, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 

FINESTONE, Lewis J., Philadelphia, Pa., elected to State Legisla- 
ture, Nov. 5, 1940. 

FRANK, JEROME N., New York, N.Y., appointed by President 
Roosevelt, Judge of Second Circuit Court of Appeals, Feb. 13, 1941. 

FRANKFURTER, FELIX, Washington, D.C., awarded honorary degree 
oe Rector of Laws by Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., July 16, 
1940. 

FRIEDLAND, JAcoB, Jersey City, N.J., re-elected to State Legislature, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 

FRIEDMAN, Louis L., Brooklyn, N.Y., elected to State Legislature 
at special election, Feb. 18, 1941. 

Gans, JuLius J., New York, N.Y., re-elected to State Legislature, 
Noy. 5, 1940. 

GILMAN, WiLLIAM R., Malden, Mass., re-elected to State Legisla- 
ture, Nov. 5, 1940. 

GINZBERG, Louis, New York, N.Y., awarded honorary degree of 
Doctor of Hebrew Letters by Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 18, 1941. 

GiTTELson, Harry, Brooklyn, N.Y., elected to State Legislature, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 
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GOLDWATER, SicismuND S., New York, N.Y., awarded 1940 Award 
of Merit for “distinguished service in the hospital field” by American 
Hospital Association, announced Aug. 28, 1940. 

Gorsaty, Aaron, Cumberland, Md., appointed chaplain in U.S. 
Army, reported, March 19, 1941. 

GREENBERG, JAcoB, New York, N.Y., re-elected by Board of Edu- 
aan Associate Superintendent of New York City schools, Sept. 11, 
peat DanigEL, Brooklyn, N.Y., elected to State Senate, Nov. 5, 

HALPERN, SeyMouR, Kew Gardens, L.I., N.Y., elected to State 
Senate, Nov. 5, 1940. 

Harris, M. M., San Antonio, Tex., elected chairman of board of 
trustees of Public Library, reported, June 5, 1941. 

Harris, NatHan, Newark, N.J., awarded Silver Star decoration for 
an exploit as second lieutenant in the American Expeditionary Force 
in October, 1918, reported, April 9, 1941. 

HELLMAN, Littian, New York, N.Y., awarded New York Drama 
ae Circle annual award for play ‘‘Watch on the Rhine,” April 22, 

ale 

HILLMAN, SipNEy, New York, N.Y., appointed by President Roose- 
velt, Associate Director General of Office for Production Management, 
Jan. 7, 1941. 

HirscuMANN, Ira A., New York, N.Y., appointed by Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, member of Board of Higher Education, July 2, 1940. 

Honic, EMANUEL, Brooklyn, N.Y., appointed chaplain, U.S. Army, 
reported, March 19, 1941. 

Honic, Jacos, Huntington, L.I., N.Y., appointed chaplain, U-S. 

_Army, reported, March 19, 1941. 

JosepuH, Lazarus, New York, N.Y., re-elected to State Senate, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 

Katus, Harry, Roxbury, Mass., re-elected to State Legislature, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 

KAPLAN, CHARLES, Dorchester, Mass., re-elected to State Legisla- 
ture, Nov. 5, 1940. 

Karp, Eis, Scranton, Pa., appointed chaplain, U.S. Army, reported, 
March 19, 1941. 

KLEINFELD, Puitip M., Brooklyn, N.Y., re-elected to State Senate, 

Nov. 5, 1940; appointed by Governor Herbert H. Lehman, Judge of 
State Supreme Court, Second Judicial District, Jan. 13, 1941. 

KOERNER, HENRY, Brooklyn, N.Y., (formerly Vienna, Austria), 
awarded $1,000 first prize in poster competition conducted by the 
National Alliance of Art and Industry for the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer, reported, Oct. 17, 1940. 

IKOPPLEMANN, HERMAN Paut, Hartford Conn., elected member of 
United States House of Representatives, Nov. 5, 1940. 

Krauss, SAMUEL, (formerly Vienna, Austria), awarded honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity by Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O., 
May 24, 1941. ° 

LEHMAN, Hersert H., Albany, N.Y., awarded honorary degree > 
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Doctor of Laws by Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New 
York, N.Y., June 15, 1941. 

Leipow!Tz, SAMUEL S., Brooklyn, N.Y., elected Judge of King 
County Court, Nov. 5, 1940. 

LEonarD, Leon, Atlantic City, N.J., elected to State Legislature, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 

Lev, Arvex, Brooklyn, N.Y., called to active duty in Office of 
Chief of Chaplains in War Department, Nov. 13, 1940, 

LIEBERMAN, GEORGE B., rabbi, Wheeling, W. Va., awarded honorary 
degree of Doctor of Literature, by West Virginia Wesleyan University, 
reported, May 30, 1941. 

Lier, JosepH Henry, Brooklyn, N.Y., appointed chaplain, U.S. 
Army, reported, May 2, 1941. 

LitravER, NATHAN J., Union City, N.J., re-elected to State Legis- 
lature, Nov. 5, 1940. 

Lose, Louis, Boston, Mass., elected to State Legislature, Nov. 5, 
1940. 

Lorw1, Orro, New York, N.Y., (formerly Graz, Austria, co-winner 
of 1936 Nobel Prize in medicine), appointed Research Professor of 
Pharmacy at New York University; reported, Sept. 17, 1940. 
MarGoLis, JosEPH, Chelsea, Mass., elected to State Legislature, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 

MarRsHALL, JAMES, New York, N.Y., re-elected President of New 
York City Board of Education, May 13, 1941. 

Matz, IsraEL, New York, N.Y., awarded honorary degree of Doctor 
of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New 
York, N.Y., June 15, 1941. 

Meyer, ArtHur, New York, N.Y., appointed Chairman of the 
tate Mediation Board, Dec. 11, 1940. 

Meyer, EuGENE, Washington, D.C., appointed by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, member of National Defense Mediation Board 
March 19, 1941. 

MILLER, CHARLES, Chelsea, Mass., elected to State Legislature, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 

Mintz, Morris M., New York, N.Y., elected to State Legislature, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 

MORGENSTERN, JULIAN, Cincinnati, O., elected president of Society 
for Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Jan. 25, 1941. 

Moses, Rosert, New York, N.Y., awarded gold ‘‘order of merit’? 
medal by National Institute of Arts and Letters for “‘his distinguished 
creative beauty in New York City,” Jan. 18, 1941. 

NEUBERGER, RicHARD L., Portland, Ore., elected to State Legisla- 
ture, Nov. 5, 1940. 

NeEuMAN, ABRAHAM A., Philadelphia, Pa., appointed President of 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Feb. 16, 1941. 

Pack, Cart, New York, N.Y., re-elected to State Senate, Nov. 5, 1940. 

*PHILLIPSON, IRVING J., Brigadier-General, Fort Ontario, N.Y., 
appointed Chief of Staff of Second Corps Area, Feb. 8, 1940. 

REINHART, ARTHUR J., Portsmouth, N.H., elected to State Senate, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 
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Ripicorr, ABRAHAM A., Hartford, Conn., elected to State Senate, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 

RicHMoNnD, Harry, Wichita, Kans., appointed chaplain, U.S. Army, 
reported, March 19, 1941. 

RiFKinD, Simon H., New York, N.Y., appointed by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Judge in Federal Court for Southern District 
of New York, April 25, 1941. 

RITTENBERG, Davip, New York, N.Y., awarded the Eli Lilly award 
of $1,000 in biological chemistry given annually to chemists under 35, 
for ‘‘brilliant work on isotopes as tracers in chemical reactions,”’ 
April 7, 1941. 

ROSENBERG, JAMES N., New York, N.Y., decorated by President 
M. J. Troncoso de la Concha, of Dominican Republic, for work in 
founding Sosua Colony, Feb. 3, 1941. 

RosENTHAL, NorBERT L., Chicago, Ill., appointed chaplain, U.S. 
Army, reported, March 19, 1941. 

RosENWALD, WiLLiAM, New York, N.Y., elected member of the 
Board of Directors of the Philharmonic Symphony Society of New York, 
reported, March 3, 1941. 

Rowe, Leo S., Washington, D.C., awarded gold insignia of Pan 
American Society for activity in Pan American Union, Nov. 7, 1940. 

SaBaTu, ADoLPH J., Chicago, Ill., re-elected member of United 
States House of Representatives, Nov. 5, 1940. 

Sacks, Leon, Philadelphia, Pa., re-elected member of United States 
House of Representatives, Nov. 5, 1940. 

Scuick, Beta, New York, N.Y., awarded by Forum of Allergy, 
Gold Medal for contribution to treatment of allergy, Jan. 12, 1941. 

SCHOTTLAND, CHARLES I., Los Angeles, Cal., appointed Assistant 
Chief of United States Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C., reported, 
April 28, 1941. 

SCHREIBER, BENJAMIN F., New York, N.Y., elected Judge of State 
Supreme Court, First District, Nov. 5, 1940. 

ScHULMAN, ABRAHAM, Rochester, N.Y., re-elected to State Legisla- 
ture, Nov. 5, 1940. 

Scuwartz, Ratpu, Brooklyn, N.Y., re-elected to State Legislature, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 

SCHWARTZWALD, JacosB J., Brooklyn, N.Y., re-elected to State 
Senate, Nov. 5, 1940. 

ScHWEITzER, Davip J., New York, N.Y., director of San Domingo 
offices of Dominican Republic Settlement Association, decorated by 
President M. J. Troncoso de la Concha, of Dominican Republic, for 
work in founding Sosua Colony, Feb. 3, 1941. 

SEGAL, BERNARD, Queens Village, L.I., N.Y., appointed chaplain, 
U.S. Army, reported, July 17, 1940. 

SHAPERO, Harotp S., Newton, Mass., awarded by American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 1941 Prix de Rome of $1,000 for musical composition 
“Nine-Minute Overture,’’ June 8, 1941. 5 

S1EGEL, Norman, Monticello, N.Y., appointed chaplain, U.S. Army, 
reported, March 19, 1941. 

Sttver, ABBA HILLEL, Cleveland, O., awarded honorary degree of 
Doctor of Hebrew Letters by Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O., 


May 24, 1941. 
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SILVERMAN, ALEXANDER, Pittsburgh, Pa., awarded 1940 Pittsburgh 
Award of Pittsburgh Section of American Chemical Society for out- 
standing service to chemical education and for distinguished contribu- 
tions to industrial chemistry and the ceramic industries, March 20, 
1941. 

SLEPIAN, JOSEPH, Swissvale, Pa., elected member of National Aca- 
demy of Sciences, reported, May 21, 1941. 

STEIN, CLARENCE S., New York, N.Y., awarded annual medal of 
honor of N.Y. Chapter of the American Institute of Architects for his 
“high professional achievements’’; announced, Feb. 11, 1941. 

StEIncuT, Irwin, Brooklyn, N.Y., re-elected to State Legislature, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 

Straus, HERBERT C., Los Angeles, Cal., appointed chaplain, U.S. 
Navy, reported, Feb. 27, 1941. 

TINTNER, Benjamin A., New York, N.Y., appointed chaplain, U.S. 
Army, with rank of lieutenant-colonel; reported, March 19, 1941. 

TursHeN, Max M., Brooklyn, N.Y., re-elected to State Legislature, 
Nov. 5, 1940. 

WacHTEL, ARTHUR, New York, N.Y., re-elected to State Legisla- 
ture, Nov. 5, 1940. 

WEINBERG, SIDNEY J., New York, N.Y., appointed assistant director 
of purchases in the United States Office of Production Management, 
May 5, 1941. 

WEINBERGER, JACOB, San Diego, Cal., re-elected President of Board 
of Education, July, 1940. 

Wetss, SAMUEL A., Glassport, Pa., elected member of United States 
House of Representatives, Nov. 5, 1940. 

Wotrsoun, JoEL D., Chicago, Ill., appointed Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, reported, March 21, 1941. 

ZIMBALIST, EFREM, Philadelphia, Pa., appointed director of Curtis 
Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 24, 1941. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


ADLER, F. B., ——, Union of South Africa, appointed Director of 
Field Army Artillery Training, reported, Aug. 9, 1940 

ApPTowiTzER, Avicpor, Jerusalem, Palestine, awarded honorary 
degree of Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Institute of Religion, 
New York, N.Y., June 15, 1941. 

AVIGDOR, SAMUEL, , Egypt, appointed by Council of Ministers, 
member of State Consultative Council of Agriculture, reported, 
March 7, 1941. 

BaRDEGA, BERNARD, London, England, sergeant observer, awarded 
Distinguished Flying Medal for gallantry and devotion to duty, 
reported, Oct. 11, 1940. 

BeERGsON, HeEnrI, (deceased) Paris, France, honored by memorial 
meeting of the French Academy, reported, Jan. 23, 1941. 

BONAVENTURA, ENzo, Jerusalem, Palestine (formerly Florence, Italy), 
appointed professor of psychology at the Hebrew University, reported, 
Sept. 27, 1940. 
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Bropig, ISRAEL, London, England, appointed first Jewish chaplain 
for the R.A.F. to serve in the Middle East, reported, Dec. 15, 1940. 

Cassin, RENS, England (formerly Paris, France), appointed 
member of the Council of Defense of the French Empire, reported, 
Novy. 8, 1940. 

Cassuto, UmBerrto, Jerusalem, Palestine (former Chief Rabbi of 
Florence and Professor of Hebrew, Universities of Florence and Rome), 
appointed to the faculty of Institute of Jewish Studies at the Hebrew 
University, reported, Sept. 27, i940. 

CaTTAUI, RENE Brey, ——, Egypt, appointed by Council of Minis- 
ters, member of State Consultative Council of Agriculture, reported, 
March 7, 1941. 

CHERNICHOVSKY, SAUL, Jerusalem, Palestine, awarded Bialik prize 
for literature for poem ‘Look, the Earth,” Jan. 10, 1941. 

Couen, Harotp E., Caulfield, Victoria, Australia, appointed Austra- 
lian Red Cross Commissioner for the Middle East; reported, June 22, 
1940; re-elected member of Victoria Legislature; reported, July 5, 1940. 

Couen, JuLius ALLAN, Flight-Lieutenant, Sydney, Australia, awarded 
Distinguished Flying Cross, Sept. 19, 1940. 

CoHEN, KALMAN JACOB, assistant superintendent of Palestine police, 
awarded King’s Police Medal, for distinguished service, Jan. 1, 1941. 

CoHEN, RONALD JosEPH, squadron leader in Royal New Zealand 
Air Force, awarded Air Force Cross, Jan. 1, 1941. 

Couen, Mrs. Temimau Litner, Toronto, Canada, elected member 
of Board of Education, Jan. 1, 1941. 

DE SoLa, RAPHAEL, Lieutenant, London, England, appointed Com- 
mander of Ship of the Royal Navy, following heroic action in rescue 
operations at Dunkirk, announced, Feb. 14, 1941. 

Dicuy, Moise Bey, Alexandria, Egypt, awarded by King of Egypt, 
Commander of Order of the Nile, reported, March 7, 1941. 

Epstein, Lazar, Kaunas, Lithuania, appointed by government of 
Soviet Lithuania, Inspector General of Health, reported, May 2, 1941. 

ErLEIGH, Viscount, London, England, Second Lieutenant in Ar- 
mored Corps of the Dragoon Guards, awarded Military Cross for 
gallant and distinguished service in the field, Sept. 29, 1940. 

FEIGENBAUM, ARIEH, Jerusalem, Palestine, appointed Professor of 
Opthalmology at the Hebrew University, reported, October, 1940. 

FEKETE, MICHAEL, Jerusalem, Palestine, re-elected Dean of the 
Faculty of Humanities at the Hebrew University, reported, July 26, 





FLEISHMAN, Davin, Sergeant, in Rhodesian Regiment attached to 
Somaliland Camel Corps, awarded Military Medal for distinguished 
service in the field, announced, Feb. 11, 1941. ; 

Foa, Uco, Rome, Italy, elected President of the Rome Jewish 
Community, reported, March 7, 1941. 

FRAMPION, SAMUEL, Rev., Liverpool, England, awarded honorary 
degree of Master of Arts by the University of Liverpool, reported, 
July 12, 1940. : 

FRANCO, Enrico, Jerusalem, Palestine (formerly Pisa, Italy), ap- 
pointed head of the Department of Pathological Anatomy of the 
Medical Faculty at the Hebrew University, reported, October, 1940. 

FRANKEL, S. H., , Union of South Africa, appointed member of 
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Government Committee to advise on questions of food supplies and 
reserves, reported, Oct. 2, 1940. 

FREDERICIA, L. S., , Denmark, appointed member of Food 
Control and Supply Board, reported, Sept. 27, 1940. 

FRIEDE, MAXIMILIAN, (formerly Poland), appointed Polish Consul in 
Ecuador, announced, Dec. 8, 1940. 

FRIENDLY, JOCELYN, Sergeant, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, 
member of R. A. F., awarded Distinguished Flying Cross, reported, 
Oct. 23, 1940. 

Frizi, MorpeEcuHaAl, Colonel, Albanian village of Bessantchi renamed 
“Frizi’’ by Greek Government in honor of officer who fell near the 
village, heroically leading his troops, announced, March 2, 1941. 

FRUMKIN, GAD, Judge of Palestine Supreme Court, named Honorary 
Commander of O.B.E., Jan. 1, 1941. 

GAVENDA, SOLOMON, Wilno, Lithuania, named vice-mayor, July 15, 
1940. 

GINSBERG, LESLIE, . , awarded Military Medal for ‘‘gallant 
and distinguished services’”’ in the Middle East, reported, May 2, 

941. 











GoopHarT, ARTHUR L., Oxford, England, awarded honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws, by Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
June 15, 1941. 

GUEDALLA, PuiLip, London, England, appointed head of the Latin 
American section of the Ministry of Information, reported, July 5, 1940. 

Hevret, A. J., Calvinia, Cape, Union of South Africa, awarded the 
Hunterian professorship by Royal College of Surgeons, London, re- 
ported, July 19, 1940. ‘ 

Herzcu, MENDEL, Bucharest, Rumania, decorated by King Carol, 
for faithful services, Aug. 2, 1940. 

Hess, Myra, London, England, awarded Gold Medal of Royal 
Philharmonic Society, reported, June 13, 1941; created Dame Com- 
mander, Order of the British Empire, reported, June 13, 1941. 

Hooriten, S., Netherlands Consul at Tel Aviv, Palestine, appointed 
Consul at Jerusalem, reported, May 28, 1940. 

Kincstey, H. H., Manchester, England, prominent barrister, ap- 
pointed Crown Counsel in the Tanganyika Territory, reported, Aug. 30, 
1940. 

KiaBer, R., London, England, elected Fellow of Royal College of 
Physicians of London, reported, May 30, 1941. 

Koretz, Hirscu, Salonica, Greece, elected honorary member of 
rece leading Greek literary society (first Jew), reported, March 23, 

ile, 


Kramer, Marcus, London, England, pilot officer, awarded Distin- 
guished Flying Cross for gallantry and devotion to duty during air 
operations, July 5, 1940. 

Levi, S. GersHon, Montreal, Canada, appointed chaplain to all 
Jewish troops in Canada, April 6, 1941. 

Levy, Extis, St. Andrew, Jamaica, appointed by Governor, member 
of Legislative Council and Justice of the Peace for St. Andrew, reported, 
Sept. 27, 1940. 

Lewin, Raymonp M., London, England, awarded George Cross 
for bravery during rescue operations in R.A.F., reported, May 16, 1941, 
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Ligerman, Savi, Jerusalem, Palestine, appointed by Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, Visiting Professor of Palestinian Litera- 
ture and Institutions, announced, Oct. 4, 1940. 

Manin, M. J., ——, Lithuania, appointed Vice-Minister of Indus- 
try for Soviet Lithuania, reported, Jan. 24, 1941. 

Mentz, Brian van, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, awarded 
Distinguished Flying Cross for services in R.A.F., reported, Nov. 1, 1940. 

MirtLemMan, PINHAs, , Palestine, awarded Colonial Police Medal 
for meritorious service, Jan. 1, 1941. 

MuHLZERG, JACQUES, , Egypt, appointed by Council of Minis- 
ters, member of State Consultative Council of Agriculture, reported, 
March 7, 1941. 

Nexsos, Witi1su Henny, Montreal, Canada, awarded Distinguished 
Flying Cross, reported, June 24, 1940. 

Newoass, Harotp REGINALD, London, England, awarded George 
Cross for “great gallantry and undaunted devotion to duty,” March 14, 
1941. 

Npsan, Marx Atreep, Manchester, England, awarded Distinguished 
Flying Medal, for gallantry and devotion to duty, reported, June 13, 
1941. 

Pero, Joseru, Salonica, Greece, decorated by government with 
Military Cross, March 14, 1941. 

Preziman, C. S., , Australia, awarded the Military Medal for 
gallant and distinguished service, reported, May 23, 1941. 

Pumps, Natz4n, K.C., Toronto, Canada, re-elected Alderman 
for eighteenth consecutive term, Jan. 1, 1941. 

Pemvtzxi, Noau, Wilno, Lithuania, appointed professor of Yiddish 
language at Wilno University, reported, Jan. 6, 1941. 

Racaz, J., Jerusalem, Palestine (formerly Pisa, Italy), appointed 
Professor of Theoretical Physics at the Hebrew University, reported, 
October, 1940. 

Racinsxy, Mrs. A., Montreal, Canada, elected President of Hadas- 
sah Organization of Canada, Jan. 22, 1941. 

Respinc, Lapy, London, England, created Dame Commander of 
the Order of the British Empire, Jan. 1, 1941. 

ReyNowps, J., Captain, London, England, awarded Military Cross 
for bravery at Dunkirk, reported, July 5, 1940. 

Roxio, Si Rogert Spson, , Egypt, appointed by Council of 
Ministers, member of State Consultative Council of Agriculture, re- 
ported, March 7, 1941. 

Rotu, Lzon, Jerusalem, Palestine, elected Rector of the Hebrew 
University, reported, May 30, 1940. 

Sacus, Caror (formerly Warsaw, Poland) appointed Envoy Extraor- 
dinary to represent Polish Government at inauguration of President 
Fulgencio Batista of Cuba, reported, Oct. 9, 1940; appointed Polish 
Consul-General in Havana, Cuba, reported, Nov. 1, 1940. 

ScuavupEer, ADOLPH, Port Elizabeth, Union of South Africa, elected 
Mayor, Sept. 6, 1940. 

_ Suaus, L., Kaunas, Lithuania, appointed director of the Soviet 
Lithuanian Telegraphic Agency, reported, Dec. 19, 1940. 
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Simon, F., Oxford, England (formerly Breslau, Germany), elected 
Fellow of the Royal Scciety, reported, April 18, 1941. 

SoLtomon, Martin H. B., Lieutenant, , England, awarded Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for ‘‘good service during withdrawal from 
Dunkirk,” March 14, 1941. 

TorCZYNER, HARRy, Jerusalem, Palestine, awarded Bialik prize for 
scholarship, for edition of ancient Hebrew letters from Lachish, re- 
ported, Jan. 19, 1941. 

ULLMAN, SoLtomon, Brussels, Belgium, appointed Chief Rabbi, by 
Consistoire of Belgium, reported, March 21, 1941. 

WEIZMANN, CHAM, London, England, appointed a scientific advisor 
to the British Government, reported, Dec. 16, 1940. 

Wiseman, MicuarL Max, London, England, awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Medal, reported, May 16, 1941. 

Wo tr, ABRAHAM, London, England, elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Economics in the University of London, reported, Nov. 15, 1940. 

YOrFFEY, JOSEPH MENDEL, Cardiff, Wales, elected to a Hunterian 
professorship by Royal Society of Surgeons, London, reported, July 19, 
1940; appointed Professor of Anatomy at University of Bristol, re- 
ported, March 28, 1941. 





SPECIAL BEQUESTS AND GIFTS 
UNITED STATES 


ANNENBERG, Mrs. WALTER H., Haverford, Pa., donates three 
ambulances to the British Ambulance Corps; announced, Sept. 20, 1940. 

Anonymous (“‘MorDECAI BEN Davip"’), donates $50,000 to Yeshiva 
College, for the establishment of an endowment fund, from which 
$1,000 will be awarded annually to the student or graduate achieving 
the most noteworthy success in the promotion of American and Jewish 
ideals; reported, Jan. 15, 1941. 

Aronson, Louis V., Newark, N. J. (died Nov. 2, 1940), bequeathed 
to Beth Israel Hospital, $5,000 in addition to $22,500 already donated; 
to Congregation B'nai Abraham all sums in which it may be indebted 
to testator, and $5,000 in addition; Jewish Home for the Aged, $5,000; 
to Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., $2,500; and $4,000 to four institutions; 
filed, Nov. 21, 1940. 

BALABAN, Barney, Brooklyn, N.Y., established Jewish Library 
named for the late Moses D. Mosessohn, at the B’nai B'rith Hillel 
Foundation at Brooklyn College; reported, December, 1940. 

Barucu, Bette W. and ReNkE B. Samstac, New York, N.Y., 
donate the Annie Griffen Baruch X-Ray Department to the Knicker- 
bocker Hospital in memory of their mother, Jan. 16, 1941. 

Barucu, BERNARD M., New York, N.Y., donates $50,000 to New 
York University Medical College Alumni Fund, toward establishment 
of a Samuel A. Brown professorship in therapeutics in honor of the 
dean emeritus; announced, Oct. 7, 1940. 
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Berc, ALBERT A., New York, N.Y., donates to the New York 
Public Library the book collection of W. T. H. Howe of Cincinnati, O., 
devoted to English and American nineteenth and twentieth century 
literature, as a memorial to his brother, the late Henry W. Berg, and 
trust. fund for care and administration of the volumes; announced, 
Sept. 20, 1940. Donates jointly with Owen D. Young 10,000 to 15,000 
rare books, manuscripts and other literary treasures, to the New York 
Public Library; announced, May 4, 1941. 

Bertin, Irvinc, New York, N.Y., donates royalties from the song 
“God Bless America” to the Boy Scouts of America and the Girl 
Scouts of America, to be used for patriotic purposes, with $43,646 
already available for distribution; announced, July 10, 1940. 

B’NAI B’RITH, appropriates $100,000 to establish a Palestine Colony 
in name of its president, Henry Monsky; reported, March 31, 1941. 

BREITENBACH, JENNIE W., New York, N.Y. (died Dec. 6, 1940), 
bequeathed to Mount Sinai Hospital, $42,500; Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York City, $15,000; 
Temple Emanu-El, $10,000; Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children, Jewish Social Service Association, Lebanon Hospital, $5,000 
each; New York Association for Jewish Children and American Society 
for the Control of Cancer, Inc., $2,000 each; and ten other bequests of 
$1,000 each; probated, Dec. 17, 1940. 

Couen, Mr. AND Mrs. FRANK, New York, N.Y., (Esco Fund Com- 
mittee) donate $15,000 to the Jewish Section of the Interfaith Committee 
for Aid to the Democracies, for transmission to British War Relief 
Society; also an $18,000 gift of Navitol, through Jewish Section for use 
among children of Great Britain; reported, April 9, 1941. 

Dreyrus, Mrs. Bertua L., Stapleton, S.I., N.Y., donates four 
biological laboratories in memory of her husband, Dr. Louis A. Dreyfus, 
to the Wagner Lutheran Memorial College, Staten Island, NeYS: 
Nov. 11, 1940. 

FALK Founpation, Pittsburgh, Pa., votes donation of approximately 
$100,000 to conduct a complete economic, medical and social survey 
of the Dominican Republic, under the supervision of the Brookings 
Institute, Washington, D.C., Oct. 2, 1940. 

FELs, Mr. AnD Mrs. SAMUEL, Philadelphia, Pa., donate $42,000 to 
United Charities Campaign; reported, Feb. 7, 1941. 

GABRILOWITCH, Mrs. CLARA, (non-Jew) Detroit, Mich., donates com- 
plete music library of late Ossip Gabrilowitch (over 1,000 volumes) to 
the Palestine Conservatoire of Music in Jerusalem; reported, Oct. 23, 
1940. 

Grrsuwin, Mrs. Rose, New York, N.Y., donates complete set of 
late George Gershwin’s works to the Palestine Conservatoire of Music, 
Novy. 12, 1940. 

GIMBEL, Mrs. BERNARD F., and family, New York, N.Y., donate 
mobile canteen trailer, to Bundles for Britain Committee on medical 
aid; Dec. 18, 1940. 

Gotpwyn, Sam., Los Angeles, Cal., donates £20,000 to America’s 
Allied Relief Fund for aid of Britain’s civilian war victims; reported, 
Oct. 18, 1940. 

Hapassau, New York, N.Y., donates $25,000 to Henrietta Szold, 
in honor of her eightieth birthday, ‘‘to foster any phase of work in 
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Palestine which she deems necessary to meet emergency conditions 
brought about by the war,” Dec. 21, 1940. 

Hecut, Mrs. Fannie, New York, N.Y., (died July 23, 1940), 
bequeathed $500,000 trust fund stipulated by husband Israel Hecht 
for creation of Samuel and Henrietta Hecht Foundation to Furnish 
Free Coal to the Poor, for poor families of Philadelphia; reported, 
July 26, 1940. 

ICKELHEIMER, Henry H., New York, N. Y., (died Dec. 8, 1940), 
bequeathed to Cornell University, $25,000; probated, Dec. 13, 1940. 

Kapitan, Jacos H., Miami, Fla., donates library to the University 
of Miami; reported, May 30, 1941. ‘ 

KAUFMANN, HEnry, Pittsburgh, Pa., donates $25,000 to the Irene 
Kaufmann Settlement and $8,000 to twenty national and local institu- 
tions, July 12, 1940. 

LagBoLpd, Leona, Portsmouth, O., bequeathed to the University of 
Pennsylvania, $146,336 for cancer research; reported, Aug. 30, 1940, 

Lamport, ARTHUR M., New York, N.Y. (died Nov. 8, 1940), be- 
queathed $150,000 for the Sadie and Arthur Lamport Foundation “to 
enlarge its beneficial scope without regard to race, color or creed”’; 
filed, Nov. 18, 1940. : 

LaskER, Mr. AnD Mrs. ALBERT D., Chicago, Ill., donate $50,000 
to National Committee for Planned Parenthood; announced, April 9, 
1941. 

LoucHHEIM, JEROME H., Philadelphia, Pa., donates $24,000 to 
United Charities Campaign; reported, Feb. 7, 1941. 

Macut, Epuraim, Baltimore, Md., donates $25,000 to the nurses 
home of the Hebrew Home for the Aged; reported, November, 1940. 

Mets, ALEX, Cincinnati, O., (died July 10, 1940) estate appraised at 
$1,250,000: on death of sister Mrs. Stella M. Hirsch, Philadelphia, Pa., 
(died March 2, 1941): bequeathed to numerous charities of all faiths, 
residual estate, divided into 100 parts, including, 25 parts to Joint 
Distribution Committee; 25 to United Jewish Social Agencies, Cincin- 
nati; three parts to the Cincinnati College of Medicine; two parts to 
Institutum Divi Thomae; three to Catholic Charities, etc.; reported, 
March 6, 1941. 

MEYER, ALBERT, Chicago, IIl., (died May 10, 1941) estate valued 
at $525,000: bequeathed $195,000 as follows: Michael Reese Hospital 
$100,000; Chicago Tumor Institute $25,000; Policemen’s Benevolent 
Association, Home for Destitute Crippled Children, and Illinois Social 
Hygiene League, $15,000 each; and $25,000 to bring refugees from 
Germany and assist-them in establishing themselves in this country; 
reported probated, May 29, 1941. 

Pick, ERNEsT (non-Jew), Pittsfield, Mass., bequeathed $8,000 to 
the Jewish National Fund; reported, Feb. 28, 1941. 

ROSENWALD FAMILY Association, New York, N.Y., donates $10,000 
to the Hebrew University, Feb. 25, 1941; $25,000 to the National 
Committee for Planned Parenthood, Feb. 28, 1941; $250,000 to Uni- 
versity of Chicago (conditional upon the raising of substantial contri- 
butions); announced, April 6, 1941. 

ROSENWALD, LEssING J., Philadelphia, Pa., donates $38,850.30 to 
United Charities Campaign; reported, Feb. 7, 1941. 

ROTHSCHILD, MAurIcE, Chicago, Ill. (died April 23, 1941) bequeathed 
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$420,000 to charity, including $100,000 to Chicago Jewish Charities, 
and $20,000 to the Chicago People’s Institute; reported, May 7, 1941. 

_ Straus, AARON AND Lite, Baltimore, Md., donate $100,000 to the 
city for construction of a new aquarium in Druid Hill Park; reported, 
July, 1940. 

Utmann, JAMEs, New York, N.Y. (died March 10, 1940), net 
estate, $1,765,345: bequeathed to Federation for the Support of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies of New York City, $534,316; Home for Aged 
and Infirm Hebrews, $267,158; to Montefiore Hospital for Chronic 
Diseases, the Jewish Social Service Association, Beth Israel Hospital 
Association, Mount Sinai Hospital, and the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 
$106,863 each; Home for Hebrew Infants at Kingsbridge, the Hebrew 
Sheltering Guardian Society, and Madison House, $53,431 each; to 
Temple Emanu-El, $3,500; and $50,000 to charitable organizations to 
be designated by Gene Ulmann, who named eight organizations, of 
which the National Refugee Service, Inc. received $18,000; appraised, 
Feb. 28, 1941. 

Wa tp, Litiian D., Westport, Conn., (died Sept. 1, 1940) estate of 
$87,919 net, bequeathed to Henry Street Settlement, $50,779; appraised, 
June 17, 1941. 

Warsure, Mrs. Ferix M., New York, N. Y., donates $10,000 to the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, on the occasion of the 70th 
anniversary of her.deceased husband’s birth, for the establishment of 
a Cyrus Adler Scholarship, to be awarded annually to the outstanding 
graduating student of the Rabbinical Department “who comes closest 
to the all-around human being that Cyrus Adler was’; announced, 
Jan. 17, 1941. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


ApraHams, Davip A., London, England, donates to Greater London 
Fund for the Blind, £2,000; Jan. 28, 1941. 

Anonymous, Nathanya, Palestine, donates estate valued at £3,000, 
to Great Britain, for purchase of fighter planes; announced Aug. 25, 1940. 

ATHENS JEWISH Community, Greece, donate 25,000 drachmas to 
fund for erection of memorial to late Greek Premier, John Metaxas; 
reported, March 9, 1941. 

BERNHARD BARON TrusT, London, England, donates £43,000 to 
hospitals and charities; reported, Dec. 13, 1940; donates £40,000 for 
endowment of Professorship of Research at the Bernhard Baron 
Laboratories of the Royal College of Surgeons of England; donates 
£16,000 to hospitals, British Red Cross Society, special war needs, etc. ; 
£1,000 to Royal Air Force Fund if nine other contributors are secured; 
reported, June 20, 1941. 

BRonFMAN, SAMUEL, Montreal, Canada, donates $250,000 to the 
National Research Council of Canada, for developing new scientific 
inventions to aid Great Britain’s armed operations; announced, Oct. 1, 
1940. 

GuBBAY, RAPHAEL A., Hongkong, China, bequeathed over £100,000 
to Jewish charitable institutions in Baghdad, Calcutta, Jerusalem, and 
England, in equal shares; reported, Aug. 30, 1940. 
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Henrigvues Bros., Kingston, Jamaica, donate £5,000 to provide a 
bombing plane for Great Britain; reported, Sept. 20, 1940. \ 

Hi_tLMAN, WOLF AND Hirscu, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, 
donate endowment of £35,000 for engineering block at Witwatersrand 
University; reported, June 19, 1941. 

KartTer, J., Glasgow, Scotland, donates mobile canteen, to the 
Glasgow Y.M.C.A.; reported, Feb. 14, 1941. 

LANDAU Bros., Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, donate £10,000 
to South African War Fund; July 18, 1940. 

Levy, ALEXANDER MicHAEL, London, England, estate valued at 
net personalty £708,396: bequeathed nineteen-twentieth of residue of 
estate to King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London to found and 
maintain an Arthur and Alexander Levy surgical home; to National 
Gallery, portrait of Richard Burke by Sir Joshua Reynolds; and sub- 
ject to other bequests, £1,000 to West London Synagogue for British 
Jews; £5,000 each to Jewish Orphanage, West Norwood, and the 
Board of Guardians for the Relief of Jewish Poor; additional sums to 
other charities; reported, March 7, 1941. 

Marks, Mr. AND Mrs. Simon; Mr. and Mrs. I. M. Sieff; Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Sacher; Mr. and Mrs. Norman Laski, and Mathilde Marks, 
London, England, donate £7,500 to the Keren Hayesod War Appeal; 
reported, Feb. 28, 1941. 

MONTEVIDEO SEPHARDIC JEWIsH ComMuNITy,. Uruguay, donate 
10,000 sheep to the British Army; announced, Noy. 13, 1940. 

Myers, Horace Victor, Kingston, Jamaica, donates $25,000 to the 
British Empire Bombing Plane Fund (gift of $5,000 given to Fund in 
May); reported, Nov. 29, 1940. 

PessEN, Morris Lasser, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, 
(died April 5, 1941), bequeathed £1,000 to a fund in South Africa 
“for assistance to disabled soldiers who have fought for the British 
Empire, no discrimination to be shown as to race or creed”; £500 to the 
Council of Hebrew University, Jerusalem, to be established for Morris 
Lasser Pessen Fund for assistance to poor students, and £200 each to 
twelve organizations; £300 to the Red Cross Society and £100 each to 
the Dutch Reform Minister of Randgate Randfontein ‘to be dis- 
tributed among poor people in need’’; and to three organizations; 
reported, April 25, 1941. 

SMouHA, JosEpH, Alexandria, Egypt, donates £5,000 to the British 
Government toward the purchase of a Spitfire airplane; reported, 
Jan. 24, 1941. 

SYDNEY JEWIsH Community, Australia, donates a new Anzac Buffet 
and Sir John Monash Recreation Hut, at cost of £5,000, for use of 
the Anzac forces; reported, Dec. 6, 1940. 

UruGuay, JEwisH Community or, donates ambulance for use of 
navy, in memory of officers and men who perished in the Battle of the 
River Plate; reported, Jan. 17, 1941. 

WarsurG, PAuLINE RosaLie (Mrs. Simon Elias), bequeathed 
3,000,000 Swedish crowns (about £176,500) for Jewish causes, including 
100,000 for the Stockholm Jewish Community; 60,000 for the Gothen. 
borg community; a 500,000 crown fund for the poor and distressed, 
and the remainder for establishment of homes for Jews in Palestines 
and for needy Jewish servants; reported, July 6, 1940. 
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NECROLOGY 
UNITED STATES 


ALSBERG, CARL Lucas, bicchemist; b. New York, N. Y., April 2, 
1877; chief, Bureau of Chemistry, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
1912-1921; director, Stanford U. Food Research Institute 1921-37; 
dean of graduate study, Stanford U. 1927-33; director of Gianini 
Foundation of Agricultural Economics at U. of California since 1937; 
Berkeley, Cal., Oct. 31, 1940. 

ALSCHULER, ALFRED SAMUEL, architect; b. Chicago, IIl., Nov. 2, 1876; 
introduced and used many new devices in field of architecture; was 
first to use reinforced concrete construction in Chicago; designed many 
eee buildings, synagogues and temples; Chicago, IIl., Nov. 6, 

ALTSCHUL, HAROLD, communal and philanthropic worker; former 
executive vice-chairman of American Ort Federation; aged 45; New 
York, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1940. 

Aronson, Louts V., industrialist and inventor; b. New York, N. Y., 
Dec. 25, 1869; inventor, Ronson Lighters; was instrumental in develop- 
ing non-phosphorous match, for which he was awarded $10,000 by 
Belgian Government; Republican candidate for mayor of Newark, 
N. J., 1912; West End, N.J., Nov. 2, 1940. 

AUFSESSER, Moses F., industrialist and philanthropist; civic and 
ccoianeel leader; b. Albany, N. Y., Oct. 28, 1879; Casco, Me., Aug. 
30, 1940. 

BADMAN, THEODORE, banker, importer, realtor; b. Oettingen, Ger- 
many, June 25, 1884; came to U.S. 1901; trustee and former district 
president, B’nai B’rith; New York, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1941. 

BASEL, ALEXANDER, rabbi and director of Jacob H. Schiff Center, 
Bronx, N. Y.; director of National Council, Boy Scouts of America; 
vice-president, New York Board of Jewish Ministers; author of articles 
and monographs on Jewish law, customs and ceremonials; aged 59; 
New York, N. Y., June 11, 1941. 

Bauman, Jacos, rabbi, Congregation Shara Torah; talmudic scholar; 
b. Zagarow, Poland, 1870; came to U.S. 1907; in Los Angeles, since 
1908; Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 23, 1940. 

Beck, Marty, theatrical producer; b. Czechoslovakia, 1869; acted 
with Shakespearean troupe in Germany; came to U.S., 1887; built 
Orpheum Circuit of theatre houses throughout country and Palace 
and Martin Beck Theatres in New York; backed many theatrical 
successes; New York, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1940. 

Beckman, NatHAN Henry, manufacturer, philanthropist, communal 
worker; b. Fuerth, Bavaria, Oct. 1, 1860; came to U.S. 1880; treasurer 
and member of executive committee of Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations; Cincinnati, O., Aug. 30, 1940. 

BENDER, ALBERT MAUvRICE, insurance broker, art patron; b. Dublin, 
Ireland, June 18, 1866; came to U.S. 1881; trustee of Mills College; 
commissioner of San Francisco Public Library; director of San Fran- 
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cisco Symphony Orchestra, Art Association, Opera Association and 
Opera Guild; San Francisco, Cal., March 4, 1941. ; 

BENJAMIN, EUGENE SIMEON, managing director, Baron de Hirsch 
Fund; vice-president, Jewish Agricultural Society; b. Leavenworth, Kan., 
Jan. 21, 1862: had been wholesale clothier and silk manufacturer; bank 
director and adviser on commerical credits; author of “Practical Credit 
Analysis,” widely used textbook; New York, N. Y., June 22, 1941, 

Biocu, CHARLES E., president of Bloch Publishing Co.; “dean of 
Jewish publishers”; b. Cincinnati, O., Dec. 22, 1861; founded Reform 
Advocate, Chicago, 1891; came to New York and established Bloch 
Publishing Company, 1901; a founder of Free Synagogue and of Jewish 
Institute of Religion; New York, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1940. 

BLock, Paut, newspaper publisher and advertiser; b. Elmira, N. neat 
Nov. 2, 1877; owned chain of newspapers; New York, N. Y., June D2 
1941, 

BLUMENTHAL, GEORGE, banker, art collector and patron, philan- 
thropist; b. Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, April 7, 1858; came to U.S. 
1882; partner, Lazard Fréres, bankers, 1893-1904, sr. partner, 1904-25; 
retired 1925: president, Metropolitan Museum of Art since 1934; 
president emeritus and director, Mt. Sinai Hospital; New York, N. ves 
June 26, 1941, 

BLUMENTHAL, Hart, civic and communal worker, retired merchant, 
bibliophile, Lincoln authority; b. Philadelphia, Pa., May 25, 1859. 
owned an outstanding collection of Lincolniana; former chairman of 
board of Philadelphia Free Library; chairman of finance committee of 
National Farm School; Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 3, 1941. 

Bopansky, Mryer, professor of pathology and chemistry at Uni- 
versity of Texas School of Medicine; b. Elizavetgrad, Russia, Aug. 30, 
1896; came to U.S. 1907; author of works on physiological chemistry; 
Galveston, Tex., June 14, 1941, 

CoHEN, WitLiam W ., broker, civic and communal worker; b. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1874; member, New York Stock Exchange until 
1922 UES: Congressman 1927-29: New Yorkar Ne Yiu Gee De 
1940. 

Coun-WIENER, Ernst, special lecturer on the art and architecture 
of Turkestan and India, at Iranian Institute; b. Tilsit, Germany, Dec. 
25, 1882; came to U. S. 1938; New York, N. Y., April 13, 1941, 

Corr, IsRAEt, rabbi, Keneseth Israel Synagogue, aged 77, Ellington, 
Conn., Nov. 23, 1940, 

D’Ancona, Ezto Levi, scholar, linguist, Mary Whiton Calkins 
visiting Professor of Italian at Wellesley College; internationally known 
in Romance language field; b. Mantua, Italy; former Professor at 
Women’s University in Florence and University of Naples; came to 
U.S. 1939; wrote 176 articles and books in his field; aged 56, Boston, 
Mass., March 28, 1941. : 

ANNENBAUM, HEnry J., judge, civic and communal worker; b. 
Columbia, Tex.; active in Houston civic and charitable enterprises; 
appointed federal assistant attorney-general in charge of prosecution 
of Mann Act, in New York; on return to Houston chosen president, 
school board and chairman, civil service commission; judge, state 


district court, 1915-19; pioneer Zionist; aged 69; Houston, Texas, 
Aug. 23, 1940, 
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DasHEFSKy, JOSEPH, rabbi and hazan of Shaare Hatzedek Congre- 
gation; aged 60, Philadelphia, Pa., April 17, 1941. 

Davipson, MENDEL, rabbi emeritus, Congregation of the Children 
of Israel, Plainfield, N. J., July 3, 1940. 

Dvuxas, Jutrus J., merchant, philanthropist, communal worker; 
b. Baden, Germany, Aug. 15, 1859; member, Vienna Stock Exchange at 
age of 16; came to U.S. 1878; president of Hebrew Free Loan Society 
for 35 years; trustee and member of executive committee, N. Y. Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropic Societies; honorary president, Union of 
Orthodox Jewish Congregations; New York, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1940. 

EpELstTeIn, M. Micuart, U.S. Representative from New York; 
b. Poland, Feb. 5, 1888; came to U.S. 1891; in law practice in New 
York City until elected, in 1940, to fill unexpired term of Congressman 
William I. Sirovich, deceased; Washington, D. C., June 4, 1941. 

ERLANGER, MircHe_y Louis, judge; b. Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1857; 
appointed sheriff, 1904; New York Supreme Court Justice, 1907-27; 
theatrical producer after retirement from court; New Whasdie, Wis Shor 
Aug. 30, 1940. 

Evarts, BENJAMIN F., Col., attorney, communal leader; captain 
in army during World War; leader in Zionist movement, honorary 
president, New England Zionist Region; aged 45; Holyoke, Mass., 
Aug. 3, 1940. 

Fisuer, Henry M., rabbi, Beth Israel Temple since 1903; civic and 
communal worker; b. New Haven, Conn., July 24, 1876; member, 
Atlantic City Board of Education; Atlantic City, N.J., June 23, 1941. 

FRANKO, JEANNE, violin virtuoso, professor of music; b. New Orleans, 
La., Feb. 8, 1868; New York, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1940. 

FREDMAN, SAMUEL, rabbi, Congregation Beth-E], Philadelphia; b. 
Grodno, Poland, March 7, 1886; came to U.S. 1888; a leader of 
Conservative rabbinate; Philadelphia, Pa., April 14, 1941. 

FREED, JosEPH Davip Rots, radio executive; b. New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 18, 1897; pioneer developer and manufacturer of radio receiving 
sets; designed many improvements in radio apparatus for U.S. Navy; 
ljeutenant-commander in U.S. Naval Reserve; New York, NEY Ss 
April 18, 1941. 

FREIBERG, ALBERT HENRY, nationally known orthopedic surgeon; 
b. Cincinnati, O., Aug. 17, 1868; former professor of orthopedic surgery, 
U. of Cincinnati Medical College; major in U.S. army medical corps 
in World War; past president, Ohio State Medical Association; former 
chairman of Executive Council, Georgia Warm Springs Foundation; 
member, board of trustees, Hebrew Union College; Cincinnati, O., 
July 14, 1940. 

FREUNDLICH, HERBERT, chemist, Distinguished Service Professor of 
Colloid Chemistry at University of Minnesota since 1938; formerly 
honorary professor of chemistry at University of Berlin and associate 
director of Kaiser Wilhelm Institute; aged 60; Minneapolis, Minn., 
March 30, 1941. ' 

FRIEDENWALD, JULIUS, physician, professor emeritus of gastro- 
enterology at University of Maryland Medical School; b. Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 20, 1866; former president, American Gastro-Enterological 
Association; author of many articles on subject; trustee of Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton, N. J.; Baltimore, Md., June 8, 1941. 
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FRIEDMAN, JACOB, rabbi, B’nai Abraham Synagogue, Clairton, Minn., 
Rochester, Minn., July 28, 1940. 

GARBER, LeErB, rabbi, Hebrew teacher; b. Poland, 1869; founder 
of Congregation Thilim, Passaic, in 1905; Passaic, N.J., March 21, 
1941. ; 


GILMAN, SAMUEL P., lawyer; b. Troy, N. Y., March 13, 1877; general 
counsel, N. Y. Board of Trade, 1932-38; vice-president, American Bar 
Association, 1915-16; chairman of admission committee of New York 
State Bar Association, 1915-18; expert on brokerage law; active on 
behalf of negro rights; New York, N. Y., March 17, 1941. 

GINSBURG, SAUL, historian, journalist; b. Minsk, Russia; founded 
first Yiddish daily, Der Freind in St. Petersburg, Russia, 1903; professor 
of Jewish history at Jewish Institute of St. Petersburg; came to U.S. 
1930; member of staff of Jewish Daily Forward; aged 74; New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 16, 1940. 

GoELL, Jacos, builder and realtor, communal worker, philanthropist; 
b. Kovno, Russia, July 15, 1871; came to U.S. 1890; a founder, Brook- 
lyn Federation of Jewish Charities; former member of executive com- 
mittee, Zionist Organization of America; New York, N. Y., Nov. 26, 
1940. 

GOLDEN, SAMUEL HERBERT, wool merchant, philanthropist; b. 
Russia, Sept. 15, 1875; came to U.S. 1880; a director of Hebrew Free 
Loan Society; trustee and treasurer, Congregation Kehilath Jeshurun; 
past president, United Synagogues of America; New York, N. Y 
Jan. 1, 1941. 

GOLDENWEISER, ALEXANDER, anthropologist, sociologist; b. Kiev, 
Russia, Jan. 29, 1880; came to U.S. 1900; lecturer in anthropology, 
Columbia University, 1910-19; taught at many universities; on faculty 
of U. of Oregon at time of death; founder and member of editorial 
staff of Encyclopedia of Social Sciences; author of widely used college 
texts; Portland, Ore., July 6, 1940. 

GoLpMARK, HENRY, civil engineer; b. New York, N. Y., June 15, 
1857; supervised many important projects throughout the world, in- 
cluding canal locks, bridges, waterways, and hydroelectric plants; 
pioneer in use of steel for bridge construction; associate of General 
George W. Goethals in building of Panama Canal: consulting engineer 
to New York City since 1914; author of many articles for engineering 
journals; Nyack, N. Y., Jan. 15, 1941. 

GoopMan, JosepH, civil engineer, Commissioner of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity of New York City; b. Saros Patak, Hungary, Jan. 
11, 1876; came to U.S. 1886; New York, N. Y., May 9, 1941. 

GREENBEKG, ABRAHAM, lawye’; b. New York, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1881; 
democratic member of New York State Assembly 1908-09; 1913-14; 
paella | New York State Senate, 1927-28; New York, N. Y., May 10, 

GREENWALD, Oscar J., merchant, communal worker, philanthropist; 
b. Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 12, 1871: managing director of Milwaukee 
Gimbel! Brothers store; Milwaukee, W is., Feb. 17, 1941. 

GUGGENHEIM, WILLIAM, industrialist, philanthropist, publicist; b. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 6, 1868; director, with brothers, of family mining 
and smelting interests founded by father; author of numerous works on 
public affairs; New York, N. Y., June 27, 1941. 


~).) 
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HERTZBERG, Harry, attorney, communal and cultural leader, biblio- 
phile; b. San Antonio, Tex.; State Senator, 1918-22; member of Public 
Library Board; aged 56; San Antonio, Tex., Aug. 12, 1940. 

HOLLANDER, JACOB H., economist, adviser on tax problems to federal, 
state, and municipal governments; Abraham G. Hutzler Professor of 
Political Economy at Johns Hopkins University; b. Baltimore, Md., 
July 23, 1871; named by Congress as secretary of American Bimetallic 
Commission, 1897; chairman, Municipal Lighting Commission of 
Baltimore, 1900; on Johns Hopkins faculty since 1901; appointed 
treasurer of Puerto Rico by President William McKinley, 1900; later 
revised its tax laws; appointed financial adviser to Dominican Republic, 
1908: associate editor Baltimore News, 1929-30; chairman of Tax Survey 
Commission of Maryland, 1931; active in labor arbitration; author of 
many works on economics; a founder of American Jewish Committee; 
Baltimore, Md., July 9, 1940. 

Hottzmann, HEnRyY, educator, Zionist leader; b. Brzezany, Austria, 
July 19, 1863; came to U.S. 1888; school superintendant for ceaching 
English to foreigners in New York City, 1895-1900; one of organizers 
of Zionist movement in America; representative of Theodor Herzl here 
and correspondent of Zionist publication Die Welt, Vienna, 1900-03; 
a director of Brooklyn Jewish Center since 1921; New York, N. Y., Dec. 
16, 1940. 

Horner, Henry, Governor of Illinois; b. Chicago, Ill, Nov. 30, 
1878: lawyer in private practice until 1914; elected Judge of Probate 
Court of Cook County six times; elected Governor of Illinois, 1933; 
reelected, 1937; honorary chairman of American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee; Chicago, Ill., Oct. 6, 1940. 

ICKELHEIMER, HENRY R., banker, financier, philanthropist; b. New 
York, N. Y., March 14, 1868; trustee of Cornell U. and Cornell Medical 
College; New York, N. Y., Dec. 8, 1940. 

JaBorinsky, VLADIMIR, world leader of New Zionist (Revisionist) 
Organization; b. Odessa, Russia, Oct. 18, 1880; organized and led 
Zionist Legion in Palestine during World War; resigned from executive 
of World Zionist Organization in 1921 and founded Revisionist move- 
ment; New York, N.Y., Aug. 3, 1940. 

Jacospy, GeorcE W., neurologist; b. St. Louis, Mo., Sept., 1856; 
professor of nervous and mental diseases at Women’s Medical College 
of New York Infirmary, 1890-1900; president, American Neurological 
Association, 1915; author of articles on neurology and medical juris- 
prudence; New York, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1940. 

Jorrre, Mark S., artist, teacher; b. Dvinsk, Latvia, March 28, 1864; - 
professor of art at Imperial Academy of Art, 1899-1904; came to U.S. 
1924; private art teacher since 1924 and member of faculty, Academy 
of Allied Arts since 1934; achieved world recognition after exhibition 
of painting “Eve of the Day of Atonement” at Imperial Academy of 
Art; New York, N. Y., June 27, 1941. : 

Kaun, Josep, lawyer, educator, author, civic worker; b. Riga, 
Latvia, March 29, 1882; came to U.S. 1893; authority on accounting; 
author of texts on education; New York, N. Y., July 28, 1940. 

Kanper, Mrs. Lizzie Brack, welfare worker, communal leader; 
b. Milwaukee, Wis., May 28, 1858; founded Jewish Center of Milwau- 
kee; known as ‘Jane Addams of Milwaukee’; honored by New York 
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World’s Fair as outstanding woman in Wisconsin; Milwaukee, Wis., 
July 25, 1940. : 

Katz, Mauricr, Yiddish newspaper editor, novelist, playwright; 
former editor, Philadelphia Jewish World; wrote many novels and plays 
for Yiddish stage; founder of Peretz Verein; aged 77, Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 14, 1941. 

Karz, SAMUEL Morrison, b. New York, N. Y., March 12, 1888; 
city magistrate, 1933-37; member of executive council, American 
Jewish Congress; New York, N. Yen lang2 1h lost: 

KirstEIn, Henry, manufacturer of optical goods, communal worker, 
aged 75; Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1940. 

KiTtNER, VIOLET, social worker; b. Defiance, O., responsible for 
founding of first mental hygiene clinic in Cleveland; executive director, 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, Cleveland, since 1924; Cleveland, O., 
July 22, 1940. 

Kiepanov, Moses M., rabbi of Congregation B’nai Israel; Detroit, 
Mich., Dec. 2, 1940. 

KosLorsky, IRVING, rabbi, Congregation Chevra Thilim, aged 26; 
New Orleans, La., Oct. 17, 1940. 

LAMPORT, ARTHUR MATTHEW, investment banker, economist, philan- 
thropist, communal leader; b. Franklin Falls, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1883; 
government advisor on economic problems; an organizer of Dominican 
Republic Settlement Association; treasurer of United Palestine Appeal 
and United Jewish Appeal; art collector and patron of modern music; 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1940. 

LASKER, EMANUEL, chess master; b. Berlinchen, Germany, Dec. 24, 
1868: world chess champion, 1894-1921; New York, N. Mion afeine mle 
1941. 

LEVENE, PHOEBUS AARON, internationally famous biochemist; b. 
St. Petersburg, Russia, Feb. 25, 1869; came to U. S. 1893; member 
of Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 1907-1939; noted for 
studies of chemical configurational relationships and the nucleic acids; 
holder of Willard Gibbs and William H. Nichols medals of American 
Medical Society; achieved success in concentrating vitamin B-2; cited 
by Society as “outstanding American worker in application of organic 
chemistry to biological problems’; New York, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1940. 

Levi, Nino, member of graduate faculty of Political and Social 
Science of New School for Social Research; former teacher of criminal 
law in Genoa and Milan, Italy; came to U. S. 1938; aged 46; New York, 
N. Y., March 25, 1941. 

Levin, ABRAHAM L., professor of gastro-enterology at Louisiana State 
University Medical Center, inventor of Levin stomach tube; aged 59; 
New Orleans, La., Sept. 15, 1940. 

Levine, Froim, rabbi; author of Hebrew books on the Talmud; 
aged 85; Asbury Park, N. J., Jan. 4, 1941. 

LEVINSON, SALMON OLIVER, internationally known lawyer and leader 
in movements to outlaw war; b. Noblesville, Ind., Dec. 29, 1865; aided 
in drafting Kellogg-Briand Pact; received Rosenberger Medal from U. 
of Chicago for his work in improving international relations, 1931; 
proposed as candidate for Nobel Peace Prize, 1939; author of many 
vee on outlawing of war and world economics; Chicago, IIl., Feb. 2, 
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LEVITZKI, MiscHa, concert pianist and composer; b. Krementchug, 
Russia, of American parents, May 25, 1898; came to U.S. 1907; Avon- 
by-the-Sea, N. J., Jan. 2, 1941. 

Levy, SAMUEL Davin, judge, communal worker; b. New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 12, 1860; city magistrate, 1913-16; judge, Children’s Court, 1916- 
33; judge, Domestic Relations Court, 1933-35 (retired); author of 
monographs on child psychology and juvenile delinquency; former 
president of Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society; New York, N. Y., 
Dec. 26, 1940. 

Levy, Wotr, rabbi; founder and first president of Yeshiva of Flat- 
bush; aged 50; Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 17, 1940. 

LicHTENSTEIN, MEYER B., physician, Zionist leader, aged 57, member 
of administrative committee, Zionist Organization of America; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at Miami Beach, Fla., March 11, 1941. 

Lixnaitz, Davin L., rabbi, Venice, Cal., reported, September, 1940. 

Liss, BENJAMIN, rabbi, Beth Jacob Congregation, Columbus, O., 
Feb. 16, 1941. 

Lourirz, ADOLPH, social and communal worker; b. Riga, Latvia, 
Feb. 12, 1883; came to U.S. 1921; executive director since 1925 of 
a Hospital of Daughters of Jacob; New York, N. VueeDec. 

alt : 

LucxKsTonE, IsiporE, pianist, singing teacher, composer, accompanist 

for famous singers and violinists; professor of education, New York 
| sees School of Education; aged 80; New York, N.Y., March 12, 
1941. 
Macip, Maurice OLIver, gynecologist and obstetrician; b. Skalat, 
Austria, Oct. 24, 1882; came to U.S. 1892; instructor in gynecology 
at N.Y. Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital, 1913-1918; founder 
and director Hunts Point Hospital; past president, N. Y. Physicians 
Association; wrote many articles on gynecology, medical economics and 
socialized medicine; New York, N. Y., July 31, 1940. 

Mam tock, Hans J., leading pioneer of modern dentistry in Germany, 
formerly head of Dental School at University of Berlin; came to WS: 
1937; aged 65; New York, N. Y., Nov. 11, 1940. 

Mann, JAcos, rabbi, professor of Jewish history at Hebrew Union 
College, author; b. Przemysl, Galicia, Aug. 26, 1888; ordained rabbi 
in London; came to U. S. 1920; taught at College for Jewish Teachers, 
Baltimore, 1920-22; professor at Hebrew Union College since 1922; 
outstanding authority on Jewish history of medieval period and Gaonic 
literature; Cincinnati, O., Oct. 23, 1940. 

Marxson, ELDAR, merchant, communal worker, Zionist leader; 
vice-president, New England Zionist Region; member, finance and 
administrative committees of Z.O.A.; aged 65; Boston, Mass.; at 
Miami, Fla., Jan. 17, 1941. 

Mever, Mrs. HELENE STRAUSS, civic and communal worker, social 
welfare leader; b. Newark, N.J., May 15, 1872; honorary president, 
local section, National Council of Jewish Women; director, Conference 
of Jewish Charities, Newark; chairman, Women’s Division, Newark 
YM and YWHA; Newark, N. J., June 8, 1941. ; 

Miscu, Mrs. Marion L., department store executive, civic and 
communal worker; b. Newark, N. J., May 13, 1869; member of Provi- 
dence School Board for 15 years; past president, Rhode Island Federa- 
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tion of Women’s Clubs and Rhode Island Federation of Music Clubs; 
former president, National Council of Jewish Women, Providence, 
R.1., Jan. 18, 1941. é 

Moritz, ALBERT, naval engineer, commander in U. S. Navy (retired); 
b. Cincinnati, O., June 8, 1860; active in Spanish-American War, 
Philippine insurrection and World War; inspector of building and 
engineering materials; Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1941. 

Mosrssoun, Moses Dayyan, lawyer, trade organizer, editor; b. 
Portland, Ore., Aug. 17, 1884; chairman and executive director of 
Trade Organization Associates; executive director, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Apparel Industry; co-publisher with brother, David N., 
of Jewish Tribune before 1931; member of executive committee, Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith; New York, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1940. 

NatHan, Haro.p, lawyer; b. New York, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1865; 
a leader in New York bar for nearly 50 years; New York, N. Y., June 
20, 1941. 

NeuMAN, LEo HANDEL, gastro-enterologist; b. Albany, N. Y., Sept. 
12, 1868; conceived the idea of a portable electro-cardiagraph, later 
developed by Charles P. Steinmetz; author of many papers on gastro- 
intestinal and cardiac diseases; Albany, N. Y., March 15, 1941. 

OttarsH, Davin M., architect, engineer; b. New York, N. Y., March 
27, 1883; captain of engineers during World War; after War, promoted 
to major and lieutenant-colonel; member of engineering examining 
ee of United States Army since 1925; New York, N. Y., July 21, 
1940. 

OrLEANSKY, Zvi Hirscu (Skidler maggid), rabbi; b. Grodno, Russia, 
1863; pioneer Zionist in England; came to New York 1905; New York, 
N. Y.; reported, Oct. 18, 1940. 

OrtTINGER, NATHAN, lawyer, judge; b. New York, N. Y., Dec. 14, 
1874; appointed by Governor Charles E. Whitman to N. Y. Supreme 
Court, 1918; New York, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1940. 

PoLitak, WALTER HEILPRIN, lawyer; b. Summit, N. J., June 4, 1887; 
counsel to N. Y. State Park Commission 1925-39; consultant to Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, 1929-31; 
chairman of Federal Railroad Investigation Commission, 1935; suc- 
cessfully argued appeals of Scottsboro defendants before U.S. Sup- 
reme Court, 1932 and 1935; New York, N. Y., Oct. 2, 1940. 

PoLLtyEA, MANDLE Morpbecat, rabbi; aged 68; Los Angeles, Cal., 
April 23, 1941. 

RaBinovitz, JAcoB (RosBINS), rabbi, Congregation Agudas Israel, 
Newark, N. J.; aged 69; Boston, Mass., Feb. 24, 1941. 

Rauw, Marcus, -manufacturer, philanthropist, civic and communal 
worker; aged 81; Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 17, 1940. 

Reis, Mrs. Nannie A., civic and communal worker; b. Dresden, 
Germany, Dec. 28, 1871; came to U.S. 1884; president, Chicago section, 
National Council of Jewish Women, 1922-26, national director, 1926- 
32; Chicago, Ill., October 14, 1940. 

Resnick, Louis, journalist, public relations counsel; b. Russia, 
May 1, 1891; director of public information of Welfare Council (N. Y.), 
1925-35; director of informational service of U.S., Social Security 
Board, 1935-38; public relations consultant for International Labor 
Office; industrial relations director of National Society for Prevention 
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of Blindness for 15 years; a leader of movement to conserve human 
eyesight; New York, N. Y., March 18, 1941. 

REVEL, BERNARD, president of Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological 
Seminary and Yeshiva College; b. Kovno, Russia, Sept. 17, 1885; came 
to U. S. 1907; founder and president of Seminary and Yeshiva College; 
associate editor of Ozar Israel, Hebrew encyclopedia; author of many 
articles on Jewish subjects; New York, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1940. 

REzNIKOFF, Extas, Hebrew scholar, communal worker, educator; 
b. Elizavetgrad, Russia, Feb. 12, 1886; organizer of Hebrew School, 
Talmud Torah, Hebrew Library, and other communal institutions in 
Long Branch, N. J.; author of articles on Hebrew educational and 
religious subjects; Long Branch, N.J., Jan. 15, 1941. 

RosEN, THEODORE, judge, civic and communal worker; b. Carmel, 
N. J., Sept. 20, 1895; lieutenant in army during World War, wounded 
26 times: twice cited for bravery under fire; awarded Distinguished 
Service Cross; appointed civilian aide to Secretary of War, 1922; 
appointed assistant district attorney of Philadelphia, 1926; named 
municipal judge, 1931; elected judge of Common Pleas Court, 1937; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 27, 1940. 

RosENBERG, MEYER J., rabbi of United Orthodox Congregations, 
Hartford, Conn.; b. Poland, 1890; came to U.S. 1920; member of 
executive board of Union of Orthodox Rabbis; headed United Orthodox 
Congregations in Plainfield, N. J., 1927-32; served in Springfield, 
Mass., 1932-39; Hartford, Conn., Nov. 17, 1940. 

ROSENBERG, Mrs. PAULINE HANAUVER, communal worker; b. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 1865; a founder _of National Council of Jewish Women, 
1893, and of local section in Pittsburgh; a founder of Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement and former president of Women’s Club in Pittsburgh; New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 16, 1940. 

RosENBLooM, Hirscu Maler, rabbi, Congregation Esras Israel, 
Chicago, Ill.; aged 75; Jan. 25, 1941. 

ROSENTHAL, Davip, attorney, authority on federal bankruptcy 
procedure; aged 67, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; at New York, N. Y., Sept. 16, 
1940 

RosEWATER, VICTOR, journalist, publisher, publicist; b. Omaha, 
Neb., Feb. 13, 1871; former editor and publisher of the Omaha Bee; 
chairman, Republican National Convention, Chicago, 1912; publicity 
director of Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, 1926; author 
of ‘The History of Cooperative News Gathering in the United States,” 
and “The Liberty Bell, Its History and Significance;”’ lecturer on 
political science; Philadelphia, Pa., July 12, 1940. 

Sacus, SAMUEL S., rabbi, Ahavath-Zion Congregation for 25 years; 
aged 73; Cleveland, O., April 18, 1941. 

Sait, MIcHAEL, Zionist worker; b. Kovno, Lithuania; came to U.S. 
1887; first treasurer of Federation of American Zionists; former presi- 
dent of Achooza Aleph, first American colony in Palestine; aged 72; 
Long Beach, L. I., N. Y., at Miami, Fla., Jan. 5, 1941. : 

ScutLpER, PauL FERDINAND, clinical director of psychiatric division 
of Bellevue Hospital and research professor of psychiatry at New York 
University College of Medicine; b. Vienna, Austria, Feb. 15, 1886; 
came to U.S. 1929; author of works on psychiatry; New York, N. Y., 
Dec. 8, 1940. 
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ScHUSTEK, GEORGE, communal worker, executive vice-president of 
United Home for Aged Hebrews, New Rochelle, N. Y., vice-president 
and director, National Hebrew Orphan Asylum; aged 50; New York, 
N. Y., April 25, 1941. 

SELIGSBERG, ALICE LILLIE, social worker, communal leader; b. New 
York, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1873; founder of Fellowship House, orphan care 
agency; a founder of Hadassah and national president, 1921-22; direc- 
ted medical work in Palestine during World War; organized Junior 
Hadassah, 1920, and senior advisor since 1925; active in child-care 
work; New York, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1940. 

SHAPIRO, Davin, newspaper publisher, b. Lida, Poland, March 20, 
1872; came to U.S. 1888; founded Yiddish daily, The Day, 1914; New 
York, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1940. 

SuirF, Louis, civic and communal worker, Zionist leader; a founder 
of Hebrew Free Loan Society, former member of executive committee, 
Zionist Organization of America; Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 23, 1940. 

SILVERMAN, Isaac, electrical engineering contractor; b. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., April 14, 1862; pioneer builder of electric street railways; director 
of railroad and transit companies; a trustee and treasurer of National 
Farm School; Philadelphia, Pa., May 12, 1941. 

Sion, HeErnricu, German journalist, music critic; former editorial 
director of Frankfurter Zeitung; co-founder of Palestine Symphony 
Orchestra; aged 61; (murdered); Washington, D.C., May 6, 1941. 

SoLoverircuik, Moses, talmudist, educator, b. Kaslovitz, Russia, 
scion of famous European rabbinical family; senior professor of Talmud 
at Yeshiva College since 1929; former educator of Rabbinical College 
at Warsaw; internationally famous for Talmudic learning; aged 62; 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1941. 

SONNEBORN, SIEGMUND BACHARACH, clothing manufacturer, com- 
munal worker; b. Breidenbach bei Biedenkopf, Germany, April 14, 
1872; came to U.S. 1889; pioneer in introducing collective bargaining 
in industry; student of psalms; director of National Farm School; 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 19, 1940. 

STERN, WALTER GUSTAVE, orthopedic surgeon; b. Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Dec. 6, 1874; pioneer in field of specialty; active in aiding 
crippled children; Cleveland, O., June 8, 1941. 

STEUER, Max Davin, nationally famous criminal lawyer; b. Munkascz, 
Austria, Sept. 6, 1871; came to U.S. 1877; trustee-at-large of N. Y. 
Federation since 1926; active in refugee work; New York, N. Y., at 
Jackson, N. H., Aug. 21, 1940. 

StToLz, JOSEPH, rabbi, dean of reform rabbinate in U.S., civic and 
communal leader; b. Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 3, 1861; with Zion Con- 
gregation, Chicago, 1887-1895; with Isaiah-Israel Congregation, 1895-— 
1929; emeritus since 1929; past president of Central Conference of 
American Rabbis; Chicago, Ill., Feb. 7, 1941. 

TAUBER, ELMORE B., nationally known dermatologist; b. Cincinnati, 
O., May 4, 1880; professor of dermatology, U. of Cincinnati College 
of Medicine; Cincinnati, O., June 21, 1941. 

TEITLEBAUM, LeErB, rabbi, Khal Yraim Congregation of Bronx, 
N. Y.; aged 54; New York, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1941. 

Tovi, Davin, rabbi, Temple Tifereth Israel of Sephardic Com- 
munity, Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 19, 1940. 
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Trorzkey, Extas, social worker; b. Struchin, Russia, Aug. 20, 1881; 
came to U.S. 1912; superintendent of Marks Nathan Jewish Orphan 
Home, Chicago, since 1913; member of board of directors, National 
Conference of Jewish Social Service; author of standard scientific works 
on care of dependent children; Chicago, IIl., April 22, 1941. 

Wa tp, LittiAN D., social worker; b. Cincinnati, O., March 10, 1867; 
internationally famous as founder of Henry Street Settlement, 1895, 
director till 1933; organized first non-sectarian public health nursing 
system in world, and first public school nursing system; pioneer in 
movement to provide playgrounds for children; received many honors 
* for distinguished social service, including gold medal by National 
Institute of Social Sciences, 1912, distinguished service certificate of 
the City of New York, 1937; Westport, Conn., Sept. 1, 1940. 

WEKTHEIMER, Max, rabbi, formerly at Temple Israel, Dayton, O.; 
aged 77; Ada, O., Feb. 3, 1941. 

WiLE, FREDERIC WILLIAM, newspaper correspondent, author, 
columnist; b. LaPorte, Ind., Nov. 30, 1873; foreign corresponcent for 
Chicago Tribune, N. Y. Times, and other leading newspapers; one of 
first radio commentators; specialist on German affairs in the Intel- 
ligence Section of General Headquarters, A.E.F. during World War; 
Washington columnist; Washington, D.C., April 7, 1941. _ 

YELLIN, SAMUEL, outstanding metal craftsman; b. Russia, March 2, 
1885; came to U.S. 1906; designer and executor of hand-wrought iron 
art works for cathedrals, universities, and other institutions throughout 
country; received Bok Civic Award as outstanding citizen of Phila- 
delphia, 1925; lecturer on subject at universities; Wynnewood, Pa., 
at New York, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1940. 

ZAGER, MENACHEM MANDELL, rabbi; b. Novogrodek, Poland; 
affiliated with orthodox congregations in Detroit; Detroit, Mich., 
Oct. 1, 1940. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


ABELSON, JosHUA, former minister of Leeds United Hebrew Congre- 
gation and distinguished Anglo-Jewish scholar; b. Merthyr-Tydfil, 
Wales, 1874; Leeds, England, Dec. 24, 1940. 

ApLER, HERBERT M., former director of Jewish Education; co-editor 
with the late Arthur Davis of the ‘‘Service of the Synagogue,” standard 
translation of the festival liturgy; aged 64, London, England, Aug. 25, 
1940. 

APFEL, ALFRED, lawyer, Zionist leader; b. Dueren, Rhineland, 
Germany, 1882; founder of the Federation of Jewish Youth Associa- 
tions in Germany, 1909; former president, Zionist Federation of Ger- 
many; Marseille, France; reported, April 15, 1941. 

ASHENHEIM, LEwis, lawyer, civic and communal leader; aged 68, 
Kingston, Jamaica, reported, June 13, 1941. ; 

BAKER, Percy P., communal and Zionist worker; associated in 
founding of Chovevei Zion movement in England; aged 65; London, 
England; reported killed in air-raid, Sept. 24, 1940. ; 

BarsEL, MosHe, communal worker; a founder of the Palestine 
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Society in Johannesburg; aged 61; Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa, May 4, 1941. 

Baum, Oscar, author, Zionist worker; recipient of Czechoslovak 
State Prize for Literature; aged 58; Prague, Czechoslovakia; reported, 
March 20, 1941. : 

BEHAM, ARJEH, Zionist worker, founder of only Pasteur Institute 
in Near East; aged 64; Tel Aviv, Palestine; reported, May 21, 1941. 

BENJAMIN, WALTER, psychologist, formerly professor at Universities 
of Vienna and Munich and at the Sorbonne, Paris; (suicide) at Port 
Bou, Spain; reported, October 2, 1940. 

BENVENIs?1, Davip, municipal councillor in Tel Aviv; b. Smyrna, 
1892; leader of Sephardic Community of Tel Aviv; Tel Aviv, Palestine, 
July 7, 1940. 

Bercson, Henri, philosopher; b. Paris, France, Oct. 18, 1859; lec- 
turer at Collége de France; elected to French Academy, 1918; awarded 
Nobel Prize for Literature, 1927; served as French Cabinet minister, 
1918; president of League of Nations Committee for Intellectual Co- 
operation, 1921-1925; author of ‘‘Creative Evolution,” ‘“Two Sources 
of Morality and Religion”; declined Vichy Government offer of exemp- 
tion from anti-Jewish legislation, December, 1940; Paris, France, 
Jan. 4, 1941, 

BIRENBAUM, ABRAHAM M., Zionist worker, talmudic scholar; b. 
Lomza, Poland, 1877; London, England; reported, Aug. 23, 1940. 

BLUMENFELD, KALMAN, newspaper publisher, famous under pen- 
name of “‘Scrutator’; publisher of Adeverul and Dimineata, liberal 
democratic newspapers in Bucharest; aged 61; (suicide) Bucharest, 
Rumania, Nov. 10, 1940. 

BODENHEIMER, Max, Zionist leader; b. Stuttgart, Germany, Mar. 21, 
1865; associate of Theodor Herzl; chairman of Jewish National Fund; 
president of Zionist Organization of Germany; Jerusalem, Palestine, 
July 20, 1940. 

BoEuM, ApoLr, Zionist writer and historian; b. Teplitz-Schoenau, 
Bohemia, Czechoslovakia, 1873; author of ‘Die Geschichte des Zionis- 
mus,’’ first,authoritative history of the Zionist movement; editor of 
magazine, Palestina, 1904-38; and of other journals; associate of 
Theodor Herzl; Vienna, Austria, April 10, 1941. 

BonniER, Kart Ovrro, publisher, philanthropist; aged 85; Stock- 
holm, Sweden, May 26, 1941. 

BorGui, UBALpo, physician, child specialist; b. Siena, Italy, 1886; 
on staff of Jewish Hospital of Alexandria for 25 years; Alexandria, 
Egypt; reported, Sept. 13, 1940. 

BraAmson, LeEon,- world leader in Jewish vocational rehabilitation, 
a founder and president, World Ort Federation; b. Kaunas, Lithuania, 
May 7, 1868; director of schools founded by Society for Knlightenment 
of Jews in Russia, 1894: directed Jewish Colonization Association 
enterprises in Russia; elected to first Russian Duma, 1906; author of 
Russian b. qualities Act of 191 7, which outlawed discrimination against 
Jews; Marseille, France, March DOT: 

Bupko, JosrPen, artist, director of Bezalel Art School in Jerusalem; 
Pa Helene, 1888; refugee from Germany; Jerusalem, Palestine, July 

a 


CouEn, JoserH Lewis, economist, Zionist worker, author; member 
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of Executive Committee of Poale Zion; helped organize, and served as 
sergeant of Jewish Legion in Palestine during World War; aged 49, 
(killed in air raid), London, England, Nov. 16, 1940. 

DaNnIrL, M., author, playwright; aged 40; Yalta (Crimea), Russia; 
reported, May 30, 1941. 

Dre Corpova, RUDOLPH, actor, dramatist; b. Kingston, Jamaica, 
1860; London, England, Jan. 11, 1941. 

De Liremr, NEHEMIAH, pioneer Zionist leader; founder and past 
president of The Netherlands Zionist Federation; The Hague, The 
Netherlands; reported, September, 1940. 

DynFr, SAMUEL, printer, Yiddish actor; b. Odessa, Russia; came to 
Johannesburg, 1896; a founder of first Yiddish theatrical company in 
South Africa; Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, Jan. 19, 1941. 

E1jasEv, EstHEeR, Yiddish author, critic; aged 62; Kaunas, Lithu- 
ania; reported, May 2, 1941. 

Farul, HELAL, physician, linguist; b. Damascus, Syria, 1868; founder 
of Cairo Jewish Historical Society; translated prayerbooks from debrew 
into Arabic, and ‘“‘Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam into Hebrew; Cairo, 
Egypt; reported, Oct. 11, 1940. 

FELEKI, ALEXANDER, poet, physician; aged 75; Budapest, Hungary, 
Nov. 9, 1940. 

FREIER, ISSACHAR Dov, Hebrew journalist; editor, and contributor 
to various Hebrew journals, under pen name of Bar-Drora; aged 62; 
Tel Aviv, Palestine, March 17, 1941. 

FREIMAN, Mrs. LILian, outstanding civic and communal leader, 
philanthropist; b. Mattawa, Ontario, Canada, June 6, 1885; organizer 
and president of Canadian Hadassah; decorated by King George V 
with O. B. E., Jan. 1, 1934; Montreal, Canada, Nov. 2, 1940. 

Frizi, MorpEcual, colonel in Greek army; killed in action in Greek- 
Italian campaign; reported, March 2, 1941. 

Furtu, HitLteL Joseru, Hebrew author, Zionist worker; former 
lecturer in Hebrew and Yiddish Literature at Dorpat University, 
Estonia; aged 48; Jerusalem, Palestine; reported, Jan. 17, 1941. 

GELBER, Moses, wool merchant, Zionist leader, philanthropist; 
a founder and vice-president of Canadian Zionist Organization, an 
organizer of Toronto Federation of Jewish Philanthropies; aged 64; 
Toronto, Canada, Jan. 12, 1941. 

GittLEson, Morris, builder, communal worker; aged 85; Johannes- 
burg, Union of South Africa, Nov. 27, 1940. 

GoLpscuMipt, JAMES, jurist; b. Berlin, Germany, 1874; former 
professor of law at Berlin University and director of Criminological 
Institute; lectured at various Spanish universities; came to U.S. 1936; 
special lecturer at University of Montevideo; Montevideo, Uruguay; 
reported, July 18, 1940. ip 

Gosztony, LaszLo, industrialist; director of large coal-mining con- 
cern; World War hero; aged 52; (suicide) Budapest, Hungary, July 9, 
1940. 

GortLieB, JosHua, editor of Moment, Yiddish daily of Warsaw, 
Poland; in Soviet jail in Kasakstan, Siberia, Soviet Russia; reported, 
March 14, 1941. f 

GRAIEVsKy, Pincuas, historian, aged 68; Jerusalem, Palestine, 


March 13, 1941. 
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GRODZIENSKI, CHAIM OzER, popularly known as ‘‘Wilner Gaon’; 
orthodox rabbinical leader; president of Rabbinical Council of Agudath 
Israel World Organization; aged 78, Wilno, Lithuania, Aug. 10, 1940. 

GRUSENBERG, Oscar, lawyer, defender of Mendel Beiliss; member 
of Senate in Provisional Government of 1917; member of Jewish Agency 
Council; lived in Latvia after Bolshevist revolution; Nice, France; 
reported, Dec. 29, 1940. 3 

HALLEGuA, Isaac Exits, Chief Elder of Paradeshi Synagogue in 
Jew Town, Cochin; communal leader; aged 79; Cochin, China, Jan. 5, 
1941. 

Harari, CuaIM, a founder of Herzlia Gymnasium, Tel Aviv; pioneer 
of modern Hebrew culture; aged 58; Tel Aviv, Palestine; reported, 
Jan. 17, 1941. 

Hart, Ceci M., sportsman, aged 57; Montreal, Canada, July 16, 
1940. 

HEPKER, HERMAN, timber merchant, communal and Zionist worker; 
b. Goldingen, Latvia, 1870; came to South Africa 1890; Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa, June 25, 1940. 

HEXNER, BELA, metallurgist, Hungarian Jewish political leader; vice- 
chairman of Hungarian Party of Transylvania; aged 50; Budapest, 
Hungary, Dec. 16, 1940. 

Honikman, Isaac JosEPH, merchant, communal worker; b. Sheffield, 
England, 1872; came to South Africa, 1885; Cape Town, Union of 
South Africa, Sept. 1, 1940. 

Hos, Dov, deputy mayor of Tel Aviv; b. Russia, 1894; came to 
Palestine 1906; leader in labor movement; (killed in automobile acci- 
dent) Tel Aviv, Palestine, Dec. 29, 1940. 

HuLpscuinsky, Kurt, physician; discovered ultra-violet ray treat- 
ment for rachitis; refugee from Germany; Alexandria, Egypt, Dec. 15, 
1940. 

IRWELL, Mrs. HENRIETTA, communal worker, Zionist leader, a 
founder of Women’s International Zionist Organization; London, Eng- 
land, May 3, 1941. 

JASVENSKY, JEHOSHUA, physician, social worker; government medical 
officer in Kaunas; president of Jewish Educational Association; aged 
58; Kaunas, Lithuania, Oct. 29, 1940. 

JoEL, DupLEY Jack Barnato, Member of Parliament (Conservative), 
financier, sportsman; b. London, England, 1904; reported missing while 
serving in Royal Navy, June 10, 1941. 

JosEpH, Mrs. Liry De issa, artist, communal worker; London, 
England, July 27, 1940. 

KamIner, MENDEL, editor, communal leader; former editor of Warsaw 
newspapers Der Jud and Yiddishe Togblatt; former president of Agudath 
Israel of Poland; aged 77; Warsaw, Poland; reported, Jan. 10, 1941. 

Katz, Simcua, author, librarian at Jewish National and University 
Library; aged 38; Jerusalem, Palestine; reported, June 18, 1940. 

KESSEL, SOLOMON, communal worker; aged 76; Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa, July 24, 1940. 

Kiss, ARNOLD, chief rabbi of Buda Progressive Jewish Community, 
poet and writer; translated Hebrew and Yiddish poems into Hungarian; 


vice-president, Hungarian Rabbinical Association; aged 71; Budapest, 
Hungary, Nov. 14, 1940. 
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Kosky, Harry, civic and communal worker; mayor of Stepney, 
London, 1922-23; aged 66; London, England, Dec. 7, 1940. 

KOWARSKY, Noa, merchant, communal worker; b. Malat, Lithu- 
ania, 1871; came to South Africa 1896; Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa, July 19, 1940. 

LanpA, Mrs. ANNIE GERTRUDE, journalist, novelist, dramatist; 
well known as ‘‘Aunt Naomi of the Jewish Chronicle, aged 60; London, 
England, June 25, 1941. 

LANDAU, RAFAEL, president of Jewish Community of Cracow, Poland; 
aged 72; Kazakstan, Siberia, Soviet Russia; reported, March 21, 1941. 

LEVEN, GEORGES, communal leader, acting president of Alliance 
Israélite Universelle; aged 73; Vichy, France, June 18, 1941. 

Loewe, HERBERT MartTIN JAMEs, orientalist, communal worker; 
b. London, England, 1882; Reader in Rabbinics, University of Cam- 
bridge; Cambridge, England, Oct. 11, 1940. 
as te aa Louts, banker, former senator; Cannes, France, Nov. 

al E 

Mainz, Leovotp, banker, philanthropist, communal leader; refugee 
from Germany; aged 90; Harrogate, England; reported, April 18, 1941. 

Marks, Percy Leman, architect and surveyor; aged 73; London, 
England, Feb. 24, 1941. 

Morpecal, JOSEPH, portrait painter, painted last portrait of King 
Edward VII; aged 89; London, England, Dec. 31, 1940. 

MosserI, Evie N., banker, communal leader, vice-president Jewish 
Community of Cairo, member of Economic Council of the Egyptian 
State; Grand Officer of the Order of the Nile; decorated by foreign 
governments; aged 61; Cairo, Egypt; reported, Oct. 11, 1940. 

Munk, AzrieL, rabbi, former Berlin orthodox leader; aged 72; 
Jerusalem, Palestine; reported, Nov. 15, 1940. 

Myers, Maurice, journalist, communal worker; a founder of Young 
Israel movement; aged 56; London, England, Sept. 19, 1940. 

NusspauM, MEYER, communal and Zionist worker, aged 55; Toronto, 
Canada, May 16, 1941. 

OuscHKI, LrEo, bibliophile and antiquarian; b. Germany, 1860; 
founder of famous publishing firm and rare bookstore at Rome; was 
granted honorary Italian citizenship by King Victor Emanuel in 1925 
for contributions to Italian culture; in voluntary exile from Italy after 
revocation of citizenship owing to racist legislation; Geneva,Switzerland; 
reported, July 13, 1940. 

ORNSTEIN, LEONARD, physicist, Zionist worker; b. Nymwegen, The 
Netherlands, 1880; director, Physical Institute of Utrecht University; 
member, Royal Academy of Science; former president, Dutch Zionist 
Federation; instrumental in creation of Institute of Physics at Hebrew 
University; Amsterdam, The Netherlands; reported, June 27, 1941. 

Propst, MENDEL, bibliographer; aged 53; (killed in air raid) Tel Aviv, 
Palestine; reported, June 12, 1941. 

Rapaport, ACHILL, former professor of law at Vienna University, 
former judge of Vienna High Court of Appeal; aged 69; Blaenau 
Festiniog, North Wales, England; reported, January 17, 1941. 

RATZKER, JOSEPH, communal leader; aged 77; Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa, July 6, 1940. 

Satz, ABRAHAM, Polish Zionist leader; vice-president of first Zionist 
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Congress in Basel, 1897; founder of Mahanaim colony in Palestine; 
Tarnow, Poland; reported, March 3, 1941. 

SCHMITZ, SIEGFRIED, Austrian editor, translator, Zionist worker; 
translated works of Sholem Asch into German; aged 54; (suicide) 
Jerusalem, Palestine, March 17, 1941. 

SCHNIRER, Moritz Topias, pioneer Zionist, physician, author, editor 
of Medizinische Wochenschrift, Vienna; aged 81; Vienna, Austria; 
reported, June 20, 1941. 

ScHuR, Issay, mathematician, former professor of mathematics at 
University of Berlin; aged 66; Tel Aviv, Palestine; reported, January 
13, 1941. 

SELIGMAN, CHARLES GABRIEL, anthropologist, author, b. London, 
England, 1873; professor emeritus of ethnology at University of Lon- 
don; London, England, Sept. 19, 1940. 

SHATZKY, Boris, Russian jurist, representative of Alexander Ker- 
ensky in Washington, D. C., 1917; Professor of American Constitu- 
tional Law at University of Paris, 1927; former editor of French review, 
Ambassades et Consuluts; on faculty of Concepcion University since 
1933; aged 51; Santiago, Chile, January 22, 1941. 

SKLIAR, EUGENE, poet and author, editor, officer in Lithuanian War 
of Independence, 1918-20; aged 58; Riga, Latvia; reported, June 20, 
1941. 

SPIEGEL, Marcus, Zionist leader; aged 56; (executed by Nazis) 
Cracow, Poland; reported, May 5, 1941. 

Trorsky, Leon (Le1B BRONSTEIN), revolutionary head of Fourth 
International, one-time Russian Bolshevik leader; b. Yanovka, Kher- 
son, Russia, 1879; associate of Lenin in Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 
and in founding of U. S. S. R.; Minister of Foreign Affairs and later 
Minister of War in Soviet Government; exiled by Stalin in 1928; 
(murdered) Mexico City, Mexico, Aug. 21, 1940. 

VALENTINE, A. HENRIQUES, journalist, communal worker; former 
assistant secretary, United Synagogue; aged 75; London, England, 
April 1, 1941. 

VAN Den Berou, A. M. S., member of The Netherlands Parliament; 
aged 76; Nice, France; reported, Feb. 21, 1941. 

VissER, Lewis E., jurist, President of Supreme Court of the Judi- 
cature at The Hague; b. Amersfort, The Netherlands, 1871; president of 
Palestine Foundation Fund in The Netherlands; author of works on 
commercial law; reported executed by Nazis, Aug. 8, 1940. 

VOLTERRA, VITO, world-famous physicist, mathematician, Italy’s 
greatest scientist, father of mathematical biology; b. Ancona, Italy, 
1860; former professor of physics at Rome University; doyen of Italian 
Senate; president of International Committee of Weights and Measures; 
former president of Academia dei Linci and National Research Council; 
one of two Jewish members of the Pontifical Academy; vice-president 
of World War Inter-Allied Committee for War Inventions; Rome, 
Italy, Oct. 11, 1940. 

WALDMAN, IsRAEL, lawyer, Zionist leader; b. Galicia, 1881; member 
of Austrian Jewish National Council; Jerusalem, Palestine; reported, 
Sept. 27, 1940. 

WEBBER, W. J., Captain, organizer, during the World War, of irregu- 
lar foreign legion, subsequently incorporated into the Allied armies in 
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France; creator of anti-Nazi boycott movement in 1933; organizer of 
the famous Hyde Park anti-Nazi demonstration, July, 1933; London, 
England, reported, Aug. 16, 1940. 

Wotrr, IRENE, journalist, communal worker, a leader of National 
Council of Jewish Women; aged 55; Montreal, Canada, Aug. 19, 1940. 

YauupA, Isaac YAuuDA, rabbi, scholar; aged 77; Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine; reported, March 28, 1941. 

ZALMAN, Morirz, Viennese writer, lawyer; at concentration camp 
Oranienburg-Sachsenhausen, May 29, 1940. 

ZALMANOVITCH, AARON, rabbi, talmudic scholar; b. Ritava, Lithu- 
ania, 1868; came to Canada 1920; secretary of Montreal Council of 
Orthodox Rabbis; Montreal, Canada, Dec. 27, 1940. 
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DAVID WERNER AMRAM 
By Louis E. LEVINTHAL 


When David Werner Amram died on June 27, 1939,* 
there passed away an outstanding American lawyer, law 
professor and jurist, a distinguished scholar, writer and 
lecturer, a devoted Jewish communal leader, an ardent 
Zionist advocate, a gentleman of truth and honor, of wit 
and wisdom. 


Born on May 16, 1866, in Philadelphia, he was the son 
of Werner David Amram and Esther Hammerschlag. His 
father was a fairly well-to-do ship chandler, who later was 
the owner of the first Philadelphia matzah bakery. His 
mother was a saintly woman who founded the Jewish 
Maternity Hospital of Philadelphia and was a prominent 
figure in the religious and philanthropic life of the com- 
munity of her day. Amram was educated in the public 
schools of his native city, received an intensive Hebrew 
training at home, and prepared for the University of 
Pennsylvania at a school known as the Rugby Academy. 
He entered the University in 1883 and, after graduation 
from the College in 1887, matriculated at the Law School, 
where he obtained his LL.B. in 1889. He also received 
an M.A. degree from the University the following 
year. 

From 1889, the date of his admission to the Bar, until 
the end of his life he was keenly interested in the law, its 
practice as a profession and its study as a science. In 1903 
he was appointed by the Judges of the United States 
District Court as Referee in Bankruptcy, an office he held 
to the time of bis death. His adjudications as Referee were 


*The death of Mr. Amram in 1939 occurred when the current Jewish 
Year Book was already in press. It was not until recently that the 
omission of a biographical notice in the next Year Book was discovered. 
We are pleased to pay this belated tribute to the memory of an out- 
standing American Jewish personality. 
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frequently accepted as controlling precedents by the appel- 
late courts and cited with approval by text-book writers. 

In 1906 he became lecturer on Bankruptcy at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School and, six years later, 
was appointed Professor of Law, teaching Pennsylvania 
Practice in addition to lecturing on Bankruptcy. He re- 
mained a member of the faculty of the Law School until 
1925, when ill health compelled him to retire. Many of 
Philadelphia’s leading lawyers were students of Amram, 
and all of them testify to his rare skill as lecturer and to his 
constant kindliness and helpfulness. He achieved special 
distinction. as an authority on practice in civil cases, and 
published two standard text-books on this subject. 

What almost singled him out among the Jewish members 
of the entire American Bar was his thorough biblical and 
talmudic scholarship. It was after his admission to the 
Bar that he immersed himself in the study of ancient Jew- 
ish literature. The story is told that, once in trying a case 
in court, Amram was called upon by the presiding judge to 
state the Jewish law on the rather complicated question 
in dispute, and that he was compelled to admit his ignor- 
ance. It then dawned upon him that it was anomalous that 
he, a Jew, familiar with the common law, should be un- 
learned in the Jewish. He thereupon determined to study 
the Talmud, a task by no means easy for an adult. He 
enlisted the aid of the Rev. Dr. Marcus M. Jastrow, the 
scholarly rabbi of Rodeph Shalom, who was then working 
on his monumental Talmudic dictionary. For several 
years Amram, under Jastrow’s inspiring guidance, devoted 
himself to the sources of Jewish jurisprudence. Dr. Jast- 
row'’s was probably the most profound influence upon 
Amram’s attitude toward Jewish life and thought. 

It was to Dr. Jastrow, his ‘‘friend and teacher,’”’ that he 
dedicated, in 1896, his first book, “The Jewish Law of 
Divorce According to Bible and Talmud.’ The author 
treats an abstruse and complicated’ subject with unusual 
clarity. This scholarly treatise, published when he was 
thirty years old, established his reputation as a penetrating 
student of comparative law and as an authority on the 
law of divorce. He contributed the articles, among others, 
on Divorce and on the Agunah (the deserted or forsaken 
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wife) to the Jewish Encyclopedia, and he delivered lectures 

on ‘‘Family Life and Biblical Law’’ and on “The Jewish 

Law and the Law of the State in Matters of Divorce,” 

the former in 1897 before the Teachers’ Institute of the 

Jewish Chautauqua Society, and the latter in 1903 before 

a Conference of Orthodox Congregations of New York 
ity. 

A series of Amram’s articles contributed to The Green 
Bag, a legal magazine popular at the turn of the century, 
formed the substance of his next book, ‘‘Leading Cases in 
the Bible,’’ published in 1905. He approached the Bible 
in a spirit of free scientific inquiry and, with striking ori- 
ginality and in a charming style, he illuminated the legal 
problems involved even indirectly in the biblical narrative. 
This fascinating book is of genuine interest to the students 
both of the law and of the Bible. 

In 1899, Amram was married to Beulah Brylawski, a 
lady of rare intellectual attainments. Her articles in the 
Jewish Exponent, as well as some of her Italian studies in 
the Atlantic Monthly, are still remembered. It was with the 
assistance of his talented wife that Amram wrote what is 
generally regarded as his most significant contribution to 
Jewish scholarship, ‘“The Makers of Hebrew Books in 
Italy,’’ published in 1909. This work, which he dedicated 
to his intimate friend, Dr. Lewis W. Steinbach, gives a 
comprehensive account of the early history of the Hebrew 
printing press and of the Hebrew books produced during 
the infancy of the art of printing, particularly the work 
done by Gershon Soncino and of the Christian printer, 
Daniel Bomberg, who issued the first complete edition of 
the Talmud in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
This book, which is regarded as one of the most authori- 
tative as well as attractive volumes in the field of Hebrew 
bibliography, contains numerous facsimile reproductions of 
the title pages of some of the incunabula described by the 
author. 

Even after Amram became quite ill, his scholarly pur- 
suits did not cease. With the cooperation of his older son, 
Philip Werner Amram, who later succeeded him as a 
member of the faculty of the Law School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, he maintained his interest in the reform 
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of court procedure and civil practice. He also developed 
an entirely new cultural interest. He became one of the 
outstanding Americanists as the result of his researches in 
Pre-Columbian Mexican and Peruvian textile designs and 
in Aztec pottery art forms, of which he made many beauti- 
ful reproductions. 

In 1924 his wife died in the prime of her life. Nine years 
later he married Hortense Levy, the daughter of the late 
Louis Edward Levy, distinguished publisher, inventor and 
communal leader, and herself an active worker in Hadassah 
and other cultural and philanthropic agencies. 

From his early youth, Amram was actively interested in 
Jewish educational and cultural institutions. From 1897 
to 1901, he was the president of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association and for many years thereafter he was a leading 
figure at notable literary and communal gatherings under 
the auspices of the Y.M.H.A. He was also, from time to 
time, a director of the Hebrew Education Society, a member 
of the Publication Committee of the Jewish Publication 
Society of America, a trustee of Gratz College, a director 
of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, an officer of the Phila- 
delphia Branch of the Jewish Theological Seminary, and 
served on numerous committees engaged in promoting the 
welfare of the immigrants in Philadelphia and also in the 
Baron de Hirsch colony in Woodbine, New Jersey. He 
helped organize, and was one of the guiding spirits of, the 
Pharisees, a group of young men, many of whom developed 
into outstanding communal leaders. It was before this 
society that Amram first read many of his literary com- 
positions, notably the “Michael Levy” sketches dealing 
with the life of the recently arrived immigrants. His style 
of writing was always concise and incisive, often extremely 
witty, and not infrequently brilliant. 

Amram was a frequent contributor to the columns of 
the Jewish Exponent and to other periodicals, and he 
delivered many occasional addresses. His articles and 
speeches covered a wide range of subjects, and each was the 
fruit of intensive study and deep thinking. Here we can 
mention only a few of his more significant uncollected 
writings of Jewish interest: ‘‘Some Aspects of the Growth 
of the Jewish Law’’ (1896), ‘Jewish Education” (1898), 
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“The Zekenim or Council of Elders’’ (1900), ‘“An Injunction 
of a Jewish Egyptian Court of the Thirteenth Century” 
(1901), ‘‘Political Zionism” (1902), “The Decline of the 
Reform Movement” (1902), ‘‘Maimonides as a Codifier 
of the Law’”’ (1904), ‘“Ancient Landmarks in Jewish Liter- 
ature” (1905), ‘‘Retaliation and Compensation®’ (1911), and 
“The Summons, a Study in Jewish Legal Procedure” (1919). 
The present generation of American Jews would be spiritu- 
ally and culturally enriched if many of his serious writings, 
as well as some of his lighter literary compositions, were 
collected and made available in book form. 

Amram was an enthusiastic adherent of the Zionist 
movement from its very inception under the leadership 
of Theodor Herzl. For several years he served as the chair- 
man of the Philadelphia Zionist Council, as a director of 
the Federation of American Zionists, and as an editor of 
The Maccabean, the official American Zionist publication. 
In 1918 he delivered a notable address on the campus of 
the University of Pennsylvania, under the auspices of its 
faculty, on ‘“‘A Jewish State in Palestine.” In the same 
year he contributed to the Menorah Journal an eloquent and 
cogent argument for political Zionism (June, 1918, Vol. IV., 
No. 3). His scholarly article on ‘Geography of Palestine’’ 
constitutes the first chapter of ‘Modern Palestine,’’ pub- 
lished in 1933 by Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organ- 
ization. 

When the American Jewish Congress conducted elec- 
tions for delegates in 1918 and again in 1921, Amram 
received an overwhelming popular vote. Like Mr. Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis, he firmly believed in the need of demo- 
cratizing American Jewish life. On the occasion of the 
eightieth birthday of the Justice, in 1936, Amram contri- 
buted a biographical appreciation to the Jewish Exponent, 
in which he paid a glowing tribute to Brandeis’ passionate 
devotion to the well-being of the masses and to the ideals of 
social and economic justice, a devotion which Amram tra ced 
to Brandeis’ Jewish heritage and to the teachings of the 
ancient Hebrew prophets. 

In his personal relations, Amram was a delightful com- 
panion, a_ scintillating conversationalist, a considerate 
friend, and a devoted husband and father. Scholarship was 
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a natural gift, and he was universally recognized as an 
authority in numerous and varied fields of learning and 
culture. But he was always modest and unassuming, dis- 
liking sham and show and avoiding publicity. Whatever 
honors came to him were always unsought. As a scholar, 
he was not bookish or pedantic or concerned only with 
delving into the remote past. He had a large and free 
outlook that took in the problems of the present and en- 
visioned the needs of the future. His attitude toward anti- 
Semitism and Zionism was summed up as follows: ‘“‘We 
cannot permit our loyalty to America and our natural and 
deep-rooted love for her to be defined and limited by anti- 
Semites. It is because we are free Americans that we may 
openly help in the establishment of a free Palestine.”’ 

In his life and in his work, David Werner Amram pre- 


sented a perfect synthesis of the noblest ideals and aspira- 
tions of Americanism and of Judaism. 
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CHARLES E. BLOCH 
By STEPHEN S. WISE 


Charles E. Bloch was associated with Jewish life, its 
interests and problems, throughout his days, as truly as 
his distinguished kinsman, Isaac Meyer Wise, or his com- 
rade in the founding of the Reform Advocate, Emil G. 
Hirsch, or throughout the latter half of his life his associate 
privileged to pen this tribute. 

Charles Bloch was born in Cincinnati on December 22, 
1861, the son of Edward Bloch. He entered his father’s 
business, in his youth, as “‘printer’s devil,” learning all its 
branches, and became superintendent in his early twenties. 
The father had established the printing and publishing firm 
in that city in 1854, in partnership with his brother-in-law, 
Dr. Isaac M. Wise, with whom he was associated for half a 
century. The two men together became editor and publisher 
of the American Israelite and Deborah, among the earliest 
Jewish journals of our country. Side by side with the publi- 
cation of these brilliantly, often slashingly, edited Jewish 
weeklies, a number of Jewish books appeared, including 
prayer books under the imprint of the firm of Bloch and 
Company, which enjoyed alike the partnership and the 
prestige of the name of Dr. Wise. 

Charles Bloch was not a bookish man, save in the tech- 
nical sense. He knew generally how to choose and always 
how to prepare books for publication. Too often, from the 
viewpoint of a never full purse, he permitted authors to 
foist manuscripts upon him which were invaluable to the 
writers but valueless from the publisher’s point of view — 
books priceless but unsaleable. Bloch had every reason 
to let his enthusiasm for his calling die away, for the very 
large Jewish population of the land somehow did not buy 
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or read Jewish books. On his seventy-fifth birthday, in the 
twilight of his long and useful career, he deplored the lack 
of interest in Jewish literature among Jews, whom he char- 
acterized as among ‘‘the best book buyers.’’ ‘‘No support,” 
he said, ‘‘is given to the Jewish publisher sufficient to war- 
rant investment in many splendid books on Jewish litera- 
ture.’ What is more, too many of his life-long friends, 
especially in the ministry, persisted in remaining his 
debtors, and, from time to time, friends turned upon him 
and penalized his independence of spirit,— one of his most 
admirable traits,— by withdrawing their personal and con- 
gregational patronage from his establishment. 

Everything Jewish and everything American appealed 
to Charles E. Bloch. It is significant that the only other 
business in which father and son alike ever engaged was the 
making of the American flag, the business being absorbed 
after a term of years by the American Flag Company. He 
was intensely American as he was loyally Jewish. He could 
not bring himself to understand, let alone to condone, 
aught that even savored of Jewish disloyalty. As for failure 
to be. devoutly American, that seemed treasonable to a 
soul without guile. 

Twice in his life he made a change in local habitation. 
In 1885, he went to Chicago where he undertook the man- 
agement of the Chicago [sraelite, an edition of the Cincin- 
nati journal. Here, in 1891, he founded the Reform Advo- 
cate, in order that Emil Hirsch, who was to serve as editor 
until his death, might have a personal organ through which 
to speak and write for American Israel on great themes. 
He poured into Bloch’s Reform Advocate, out of the richness 
of his extraordinary learning and out of the keenness of 
his never-failing wit. 

After a number of years spent in Chicago, at the instance 
of the elder Bloch, Charles transferred the entire establish- 
ment from Cincinnati and Chicago to New York and began 
a career of nearly forty years as the head of the Bloch 
Publishing Company of New York. In New York he took 
his full part in all Jewish work, becoming, among other 
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things, one of the founders of the Free Synagogue at the 
side of the writer, and of the Jewish Institute of Religion, 
to both of which causes he gave of devotion and generosity 
up to the hour of his passing. He served as President of 
the Free Synagogue for a number of years and was released 
from the Presidency only because of his insistent demand. 
He passed away on September 2, 1940, in his seventy-ninth 
year. 


Charles Bloch will long be remembered as a pioneer 
Jewish publisher, the Bloch publishing firm being, as it 
were, a form of Jewish publication society, which returned 
no profit save to those who purchased its output and to an 
occasional author. He had a fine and understanding sym- 
pathy with Jewish scholars and with Jewish writers, many 
of whom owed much to his inspiration, to his kindliness, 
and to his ever-ready help. Charles Bloch won for himself 
an honorable place in the annals of American Jewish life 
and letters. After all, letters constitute life and life makes 
history, so that his contribution to Jewish letters and to 
the wider spread of Jewish books was a real factor in the 
making of Jewish history throughout his long and useful 
life. 

His unique position in Jewish life was aptly described in 
a tribute paid to him on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, by the Jewish Times of Baltimore, which wrote 
as follows: “Charles E. Bloch, dean of Jewish publishers 
in this country, represents the best traditions in the business 
of publishing. For over half a century his firm was the 
source from which the best of Jewish culture in all languages 
was disseminated-throughout the country. The Bloch policy 
has at all times been one of dignity and self-respect. Never 
did Mr. Bloch succumb to the temptation of sponsoring 
cheap literature in order to increase his income... His 
record is one that stamps him as America’s premier Jewish 
bookseller.’’ 

The writer could say much of a myriad deeds of kindness 
of Charles Bloch, of a certain brusqueness of manner which 
hid a true tenderness of heart. It must suffice to record 
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that he achieved and holds a place of honor among the 
scribes of a latter-day Jewish generation. Friend of learning 
and of the learned, he served the Jewish cause in deepening 
its life and enriching its letters. 
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HART BLUMENTHAL 
A Biographical Sketch 


By JosEPpH H. HAGEDORN* 


With the death, in Philadelphia, on February 3, 1941, 
of Hart Blumenthal, in his eighty-second year, the Jewish 
community of his native city lost one of its most esteemed 
figures, and the Jewish Publication Society one of its 
oldest and most revered members. The tier of Year Books 
arrayed on his shelves, from the first, issued in 1899, was 
indicative of his long affiliation, harking back to the begin- 
nings of the Publication Society, founded by his beloved 
friend, Joseph Krauskopf. Hart Blumenthal was a Trustee 
of the Society from 1913 to the close of his life. 

Born in Philadelphia, May 25, 1859, Hart Blumenthal 
lived there during all but seven years of his long and 
useful life. His father had come from Germany in 1848, 
the same year which found the well-known Carl Schurz 
coming to these shores. Hart Blumenthal was educated in 
the public schools, and attended business courses at Peirce 
School in 1874, having at the time of his death been the 
oldest living alumnus of that business college. He estab- 
lished himself subsequently in the still pioneer town of 
Clinton, Iowa. On a visit home, in 1882, he married Ida 
Rawitch. (Their fifty-ninth wedding anniversary occurred 
a few days before his death.) 

During the Civil War, his father, David Blumenthal, 
had volunteered, with other middle-aged men, in the 
Pennsylvania Home Guard militia under Colonel Max Ein- 
stein. Hart Blumenthal recalled that as a child of six, or 
less, he had seen his father drill, had seen the earthworks 
thrown up around Philadelphia in what is now Fairmount 


*The writer gratefully acknowledges the factual and literary coopera- 
tion of Walter Hart Blumenthal, son of Hart Blumenthal. 
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Park, on the approach of Confederate troops toward 
Gettysburg, and that he had been taken to view Lincoln’s 
remains during the few days the body of the martyred 
President was in the city. 

At the age of eight, Hart was given ‘‘Poetical Tributes 
to the Memory of Lincoln,” a book published the year of 
Lincoln’s death and this formed the nucleus of his notable 
collection of Lincolniana, to which he added for well-nigh 
three-quarters of a century. On the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Gettysburg Address, November 19, 1939, 
Blumenthal, then in his eightieth year, made a pilgrimage 
to the Battlegrounds with his wife, at the invitation of the 
Lincoln Fellowship of Pennsylvania, and briefly addressed 
the kindred spirits there at a dinner, before all went to 
the cemetery for the annual ceremonies. On other occa- 
sions he presided at lectures on aspects of Lincoln’s life, 
delivered by such authorities on Lincoln as Dr. Louis A. 
Warren, Dr. Emanuel Hertz, and others. He was fre- 
quently consulted on obscure points in Lincoln’s life and 
career, approaching such problems with zest. 

Although Blumenthal’s personal library comprised many 
other volumes, rare and valuable, his chief interest in his 
collection was centered in Lincolniana. He especially 
prized a “Life of Mary Todd Lincoln,” bound in a piece of 
the red damask curtain that once hung in her home; a 
copy of the patent office description of Lincoln’s invention 
of a submersible boat; and a unique photograph of Lincoln 
speaking from a pine-board platform fronting Indepen- 
dence Square in Philadelphia. He had also a miniature 
manuscript of the Gettysburg Address, bound in a diminu- 
tive volume measuring a quarter of an inch by three- 
sixteenths of an inch; also the smallest printed book on 
Lincoln, less than the size of a stamp. He had a copy of 
Robert Sherwood’s ‘‘Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” autographed 
for him by the author, by Raymond Massey, who had 
played the leading role, and by every other member of the 
cast. His shelves held lives of Lincoln in some thirty 
languages. 

He also prized a complete set of first editions of the 
writings of Zangwill, including some rare, early fugitive 
writings of that author, and some autographed letters. 
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This varied library of Hart Blumenthal included also 
some two hundred miniature books, of which he was very 
fond, the largest no more than two inches tall, the smallest 
the size of a pea. Some of these were exhibited at the 
New York Public Library at a display of tiny books in 
1928. It included a copy of ‘“‘Galileo,” the smallest printed 
book in the world, done by a Jewish publisher in Padua 
Italy, in 1906. 


His recollections were vivid of his five years’ stay in the 
lumbering town on the Mississippi, where his oldest son, 
Walter, was born. On his return to Philadelphia, Hart 
Blumenthal pursued his mercantile life until his retirement 
in? December, 1918. From that time on he devoted a 
major part of his time to the organizations and communal 
work in which he was interested. He well recalled the 
coming to Philadelphia of Dr. Joseph Krauskopf in 1887, 
and Hart Blumenthal’s connection with Congregation 
Keneseth Israel extended over more than half a century, 
from the time it was located at Sixth and Brown Streets. 
He was chairman of its library, the Keneseth Israel Free 
Library, for forty-seven years, and its growth is reflected 
in the Annual Reports of the congregational year books. 
Founded in 1889, it outgrew by gradual stages its one- 
room capacity, and is now a cultural and educational 
center serving its neighborhood and environs. A con- 
servative estimate sets the number using the library in a 
year at fifty thousand persons, with a circulation of some 
thirty-five thousand books. 

In 1924, Hart Blumenthal broached the idea of a joint 
country-wide appeal, to centralize the financial support of 
such Jewish organizations and institutions as are national 
in scope, having in mind the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, the Jewish Theological Seminary, the 
Jewish Publication Society of America, the National Farm 
School, the American Jewish Historical Society, and the 
like. The proposal was that a central fund from which 
sums would be allocated to meet the needs of the consti- 
tuent organizations would eliminate the wastage of sepa- 
rate appeals for support. The proposal was discussed 
among certain Jewish leaders for a time, but despite the 
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merits of the plan, was sidetracked by more urgent post- 
war campaigns. 

Among the numerous deserved honors and recognitions 
that came to Hart Blumenthal in his life-time, he told this 
writer that none meant more to him that the receipt, on 
April 17, 1936, in his seventy-seventh year, of the ‘‘Kenes- 
eth Israel Medal,” presented to him by the Keneseth Israel 
Alumni Association for ‘‘distinguished communal services.”’ 

In his zeal that American Jews should not lend them- 
selves to dual nationalism, Hart Blumenthal was a life- 
long opponent of the political implications of Zionism, and 
strong in the convicion that the mission of the Jew is 
primarily religious. He was deeply attached to American 
traditions and institutions, and deplored any segregation 
of Jews or Jewish ideals on other than religious lines. 
Staunch in his American patriotism, he was at the same 
time zealous for the integrity of Jewish character. He 
deemed the highest function of the American Jew to be 
that of good citizenship. He had a habit of culling and 
keeping in his desk quotations that appealed to him, and 
we find these closely reflecting his own aspirations and 
philosophies of life. One example were the words of that 
great American, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, who, a full 
decade before he retired from the Supreme Court, said: 
“I always thought that when I got to be fourscore, I 
could wrap up my life in a scroll, tie a pink ribbon around 
it, put it away in a drawer, and go around doing the things 
I wanted to do. But I learned that when you have taken 
one trench, there is always a new firing-line beyond.” 
And in his safe-deposit box was this final summation: 


‘The race is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong, 
But to him who endureth to the end.” 


Hart Blumenthal did endure to the end; and in evalu- 
ating the character and deeds of this devoted son in Israel, 
it would appear to me that the Resolutions following his 
death, drafted by the officers and trustees both of The 
National Farm School and of Reform Congregation 
Keneseth Israel, give so true a picture of the man his 
friends and associates knew, that these deserve incorpora- 
tion as an important part of this biographical account. 
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Gratefully and affectionately, therefore, we quote these 
tributes to his memory. That of the National Farm. 
School reads: 


‘The Officers and Trustees of the National Farm School 
record with loving tribute the passing in his eighty-second 
year, on Monday, February 3, 1941, of their friend and 
co-worker HART BLUMENTHAL. 

“In the entire history of the School, few influences have 
been more significant in stamping their character upon it 
than those exerted by our honored associate. He sup- 
ported the ideals of his friend, the Founder of the School, 
Joseph Krauskopf, with all his heart and soul. His record 
covering a period of some forty years as a trustee is a 
testimonial more enduring than stone and more impressive 
than any words of ours can convey. Through all of the 
busy, fruitful years of his life and work shone a cheerfulness 
and faith truly inspiring. Because of his passion for 
books, it was but natural that he should become Chairman 
of our Library and remain so to the time of his death. 
Besides this, he served as Chairman of other important 
committees and for several years as Chairman of the 
Board. 

“Few men win love and esteem as did this gracious 
gentleman. He suggested to all with whom he came in 
contact a spirit of gentleness, kindness, fidelity to prin- 
ciple, love of peace and unity. 


‘You can never tell when you do an act 
Just what the result will be; 
But with every deed you are sowing a seed, 
Though tts harvest you may not see. 
Each kingly act is an acorn dropped 
In God's productive soil, 
Though you may not know, yet the tree shall grow 
And shelter the brows that toil.’ 
‘We say farewell to a Prince in Israel.” 


The tribute of the Congregation follows: 


“Tt is not only fitting and proper that, in testimony of 
our friendship and esteem, We, the Board of Trustees of 
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Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel, draw this series of 
Resolutions upon the death, February 3, 1941, of that ‘Jew- 
ish Gentleman’, HART BLUMENTHAL, but it is rather that, 
having been privileged to know him for many years, we 
well may voice those sentiments which animate us as we 
recall the attributes of patience, kindliness, forebearance, 
charm and grace, which he possessed to a positive degree. 
We, who were close to him can speak from knowledge of 
him as the exemplary citizen, the patriot, the man of culture 
and patron of the arts, the sincere and conscientious as- 
sociate, and above all the devout Jew, who matched his 
belief with his practice. 

“HART BLUMENTHAL had one passion, the love of books, 
and out of this eventuated the great service he was to 
render as Chairman of the Keneseth Israel Free Library, 
which became for him a labor of love unto the time of his 
death. He did more to foster appreciation of good litera- 
ture and to develop a cultural centre for the neighborhood 
round about the Library, than can be estimated. 


“Being keenly sensitive of fine human characteristics, 
which his collecting and reading caused only to heighten, 
it was but conclusive that Hart BLUMENTHAL early be- 
came the admirer of Abraham Lincoln, whose utterances 
and writings so closely epitomized those of the Hebrew 
Prophets. 

“Having learned the secret of living, HART BLUMENTHAL 
knew also how to grow in years gracefully and with dig- 
nity. Sorrows and pain and loss were his portion even 
as were joys and blessings, but he knew how to temper 
both to make them instruments for good. And when 
finally the summons came to meet his God, he went 


humbly and resignedly, after a life well lived and death 
well met.” 
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ZEVI DIESENDRUCK 
By ABRAHAM HESCHEL 


Galicia, a province of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
from 1772 to 1918, lies on the northern slopes of the mighty 
Carpathians, neighbored by the homelands of the Polish, 
Hungarian and Ukrainian peoples. It is the cradle of men 
distinguished in Jewish life and a vast repository of Jewish 
tradition and national strength. The intersecting lines 
of different trends, the impact of divergent and incongruous 
intellectual forces produced in the Galician towns of the 
last century an exceptional and colorful environment. The 
cosmopolitan breeze of enlightenment blowing from Vienna, 
with its generous and optimistic message of emancipation 
for the small nations, including the Jews, coincided with 
the ecstatic and charismatic flood of Hassidic enthusiasm 
streaming from the Ukraine. The pertinacious and militant 
zealotry, originating in Hungary, tenaciously combated 
the liberals who advocated the introduction of reforms 
after the German pattern in synagogue and home and 
tried to establish a secular educational system for Jewish 
youth. The romanticism of poetical dreamers in Lithuania 
and Russia, aspiring to bring about a revival of the Hebrew 
language, concurred with the post-Mendelssohnian activ- 
ities in Germany aiming at rationalizng and unravel:ng 
the contents of Jewish life and lore. All these movements 
whirled about in the Galician air. This invasion of ideas 
brought excitement and unrest into the Jewish commu- 
nities, but the seeds fell upon fertile soil and yielded , 
eventually, a plentiful harvest. The revolutionary tran- 
sition from the old Talmudic way of life to the modern 
European course, from pious rituals to esthetic habits, was 
nowhere pushed by so many forces as it was in Galicia. 


Unlike the intellectual realm with its ferment and pas- 
sion, the economic sphere, ruled by the Slavonic landlords, 
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remained immune to the impulses of the industrial revolu- 
tion which swept through the northern countries in the 
nineteenth century. The Slavonic population — nobility, 
civil service, and peasantry alike — lacking initiative and 
the sense of enterprise, ignored the challenge of the shaking 
transformation. Consequently the region fell deeper and 
deeper into dependence upon the neighboring countries 
for industrial products. As a result of failure to exploit the 
natural resources, and to substitute modern for antiquated 
methods in farming and trade, the people lived in misery 
and poverty. The increasing pauperization affected par- 
ticularly the Jewish population, engaged to some extent 
in agriculture, but mainly in small trade and retail business, 
which, for want of capital, had scarcely any hope of recover- 
ing. Jewish youth, restless, alert and flexible, eager and 
full of dynamic impulses, looked for a way out of the gloomy 
and overcrowded streets, where no chance of improvement, 
no conditions for development could be found. The prom- 
ised lands lay far away. 


A frontier-country of the empire, far removed from the 
capital, Galicia always had the political and cultural center 
outside its territory. Though politically dependent on the 
administration and parliament in Vienna, the various sec- 
tions of the heterogeneous and colorful population looked 
in different directions for cultural guidance and authority. 
While the Catholic Poles adhered to Rome and Paris rather 
than to the disliked Germanized pivot, and the Uniate 
Ukrainians turned in their orientation eastward, toward 
their kin, the Russians, the Jews beheld in Vienna the 
capital of civilization, the fountain of science and alc eeral 
symbol of liberalism and finesse. Vienna, then at the peak 
of European civilization, with the glory of a great political 
metropolis, had excellent sources of knowledge in its many 
seats of learning. The capital was famous for its high 
standard in music and the theater, for its literary circles, 
for its world-minded press. Its alluring, hospitable, and 
witty population, its accessible and delightful cafes, its 
delectable cooking, and its display of magnificent and 
solemn baroque buildings and enticing promenades were a 
great attraction. Vienna was the dream, goal, and model 
of the Galician Jewish youth, toward which they strove 
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with admiration and expectation. It was the place of 
propitious conditions, opportunities and rewards. Full of 
aspiration and zeal, the Jewish sons of Galicia advanced 
swiftly and achieved success in practical and intellectual 
activities, in social and political callings, in learning and 
trade, contributing a lion’s share to the development of 
Viennese life. 

Zevi Diesendruck, born on November 10, 1890, in Stryj, 
near Lemberg, grew up in the magnetic field of Viennese 
culture. He was attracted by its charm, actuated by its 
ideals, and possessed by a certain degree of magnetic reten- 
tivity. This force he retained even when separated from 
the pole. 

He received a traditional education, stored up early a 
great fund of knowledge in Jewish literature, and enjoyed 
private instruction in general subjects. Against the will 
of his father, Judah Leib — adherent of the Tchortkower 
Rebbe —a_ practical-minded, well-to-do flour merchant, 
who wanted to see his son enter a commercial career rather 
than devote himself to academic studies, Zevi Diesendruck 
went to Vienna, determined to prepare himself for entry 
into the University. From Vienna he went to Tschernowitz, 
where he received on February 29, 1908, his certificate of 
maturity, which signified eligibility for university studies. 
From October, 1910, he studied jurisprudence at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, but he changed to general philosophy 
after taking a law degree. In 1913 he left for Palestine, 
where he taught at a high school in Petach Tikvah. During 
1915 he lived in Berlin, continuing his training at the 
University, and teaching Greek and Latin at the Kaiserin 
Augusta Gymnasium. The following year he entered mili- 
tary service in the Austrian army in which he remained 
for the duration of the War. After the Armistice, he joined 
the faculty of the Jewish Pedagogium (Teachers’ College) 
in Vienna, directed by the Chief Rabbi Zevi Chajes, where 
he was instructor in Hebrew Literature and Philosophy for 
ten years. During that. period, in July, 1924, he received 
the doctor of philosophy degree from the University of 
Vienna; for one year (1927) he was Visiting Lecturer at 
the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York. During 
1928-30 he was an instructor at the Hebrew University 
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in Jerusalem. From 1930 to his death in 1940 he occupied 
the chair of Jewish Philosophy at the Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati. 

In his youth, Diesendruck had been profoundly stirred 
by the Zionist movement, in which he took an active part, 
and by the ideal of the revival of the Hebrew language. 
He was actively affiliated with Jewish communal and edu- 
cational life. He was vice-president of the American Aca- 
demy for Jewish Research, member of the Executive 
Committee of the Jewish Community Council, board mem- 
ber of the Bureau of Jewish Education, and of many other 
institutions in Cincinnati. 

Blond, of a large, sturdy stature, vivacious, ready- 
witted, and a brilliant conversationalist, Diesendruck was 
gifted with an exceptional keenness of statement. His 
humor was mixed with irony, his general mood a blend of 
vigor and resignation. Full of a hidden pride, quick of 
temper, he was impatient of ignorant presumption, and 
felt a strong dislike for the pretentious and the artificial. 
Intellectually austere, exacting, he was capable of severe 
judgment. Firm in his opinion, he was yet tolerant and 
open to the views of others. He always maintained a 
certain reserve, especially toward his students. He was 
seldom familiar, yet often capable of warm understanding 
and friendship. The artistic was a major trend in his 
inner life and determined greatly his intellectual develop- 
ment. He had a passion for music throughout his life, and 
his esthetic nature showed itself in his literary style, in 
the well-developed patterns of his writings, in his interest 
in the structures of philosophical discourses, and in his 
appreciation of literature. In his yearnings he remained 
lonely and unhappy. He did not achieve renown, nor did 
his writings ever become popular. The essays he published 
were read by but few. 

Yet he was an eminent figure in modern Hebrew litera- 
ture, known for his philosophical essays, in which a com- 
mand of the vast stores of the language and an exceptional 
imagination in coining new expressions were combined 
with a sharp, analytical insight into psychological and 
esthetic phenomena. He translated Martin Buber’s Daniel 
into Hebrew, and, together with G. Shofman, he edited 
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the bi-monthly Gewuloth in 1919. A collection of his con- 
tributions made to ha-Shiloath, ha-Tekufah, ha-Olam and 
other periodicals appeared in 1933 in Tel Aviv under the 
remarkable title Min ha-Safah we-Lifnim. 

The central motive which actuated Diesendruck’s own 
thinking was the problem of human expression. In the 
process of expression, emotion, the inner shock, is to him 
primary. Language as an external addition effaces what 
is elementary and primeval. While gesture originates in 
inwardness, language, in its conventional use, is borrowed 
from the environment. It does not reveal the inner concern 
and is rather a failure, a deviation from inwardness, from 
the subjective, and the abandonment of naturalness to the 
concrete, to the purpose. Surrendered to and humbled 
before the object, language tries to adjust itself to the 
object, abandoning the inner elements of the soul, the 
subjective values of experience. Diesendruck’s approach is 
related to the expressionistic movement in general litera- 
ture, which was a rebellion against the objectivization of 
life, an attempt to save the personality in a civilization 
which levels and destroys the unique, a plea for the survival 
of the individual who refuses to be lost in an ocean of 
uniformity. 

A preoccupation with the systems of two men, Plato 
and Maimonides, is characteristic of Diesendruck. His 
thesis, a highly compressed essay, dealt with the Platonic 
dialogue Phaedrus (“Struktur und Charakter des Platoni- 
schen Phaidros,” Vienna, 1927) and the often-discussed 
question: what is its subject and the principle of its com- 
position? Diesendruck tried to show by a study of the 
method of the dialogue that it is an artistic unity. Tracing 
with understanding and acumen the train of thought in 
the dialogue, he showed that the structure of the book 
rests upon the doctrine of the tripartite soul. The tripar- 
tite composition of the book was intended to represent and 
symbolize the three faculties of the soul. 

Diesendruck’s inclination toward Plato manifested itself 
in his activities as a Hebrew translator of four Platonic 
dialogues (‘‘Phaedrus,”’ Warsaw, 1923; “Crito’’ (in ha- 
Tekufah, Vol. 24, Berlin, 1924); “Gorgias,” Berlin, 1929; 
“Republic,” Tel-Aviv, 1935-6). In the classical time of 
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Hebrew translations, the Middle Ages, the Platonic dia- 
logues had been scarcely touched. Diesendruck was one 
of the first Plato translators in the history of Hebrew 
literature. In these translations, he displayed his mastery 
of the Hebrew language, combining accuracy with inven- 
tiveness in finding proper Hebrew equivalents for the 
disparate Greek phrases, and pouring the softness of the 
Greek into the solemn Hebrew words. The extensive intro- 
ductions and notes offer comprehensive evaluations and 
explanations of the text as well as surveys of the scientific 
discussions on the book. 

His favorite subject, to which he devoted many years of 
diligent study, was the great Jewish thinker of the twelfth 
century, Moses Maimonides. In this field are his best 
attainments. ‘“The Guide for the Perplexed’’ has attracted 
many minds since its publication. It has been studied 
almost continuously through the ages, and the number of 
the commentaries, interpretations and expositions which it 
has evoked is considerable. The modern revival of interest 
in medieval Jewish civilization stimulated a new under- 
standing, as a result of the application of modern critical 
and historical approach developed in the last century. 
Well equipped with the philological method of textual 
analysis and the sense for subtleties of philosophical 
thought, Diesendruck belongs to the series of scholars, 
like Salomon Munk, Manuel Joel, David Kaufmann, Mar- 
tin Schreiner, Jacob Guttmann, David Neumark, Julius 
Guttmann, Harry A. Wolfson, and others, who paved the 
way to a critical and historical interpretation of medieval 
Jewish philosophy. 

With minuteness and precision, Diesendruck selected for 
painstaking scrutiny particular problems like Maimonides’ 
theory of prophecy, teleology, and concept of God. Analyz- - 
ing the assumptions, delving into the implications, dis- 
secting the conclusions, sifting the results, penetrating into 
the interpretations of the concepts, examining the terms in 
their different meanings as developed in the history of 
philosophy, illuminating obscurities, discerning divergences, 
he attained an integrated comprehension of the problem 
he had investigated. 


The general procedure applied in his research he called 
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the dialectical method — the method, he thought, which 
had been Maimonides’ own. It was as follows: he brought 
together all passages and remarks scattered in ‘‘The Guide 
for the Perplexed,’’ explicitly or implicitly pertaining to 
a certain problem, and made salient the contradictions 
and discrepancies to be found in the treatment of the 
problem. Assuming that the detail can be understood only 
in view of the whole, and the understanding of the whole 
is possible only after taking into account all the fragmentary 
views in question, he showed that the extreme assertions 
are parts of an antinomic procedure, intended to set off 
the third view. The apparent contradictions are to be 
considered as different aspects of one and the same view, 
as components of a whole — not as fixed opinions -— dis- 
solved in a higher unity. 

Diesendruck’s main publications are: ‘“Maimonides Lehre 
von der Prophetie’”’ (Israel Abrahams Memorial Volume, 
1927); “Die Teleologie bei Maimonides’ (Hebrew Union 
College Annual, Vol. V); ‘Ha Tachlith we-ha-Toarim be- 
Torath ha-Rambam” (Tarbiz, Vol. I and IT); Maimonides’ 
“Theory of the Negation of Privation’’ (Proceedings of the 
American Academy for Jewish Research, Vol. V1); ‘Samuel 
and Moses ibn Tibbon on Maimonides’ Theory of Provi- 
dence” (Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XI); “On the 
date of the Completion of the Moreh Nebuhim”’ (Hebrew 
Union College Annual, Vol. XII—XIII); ‘‘Saadya’s Formula- 
tion of the Time Argument for Creation” (Jewish Studies 
in Memory of George A. Kohut, New York, 1935); ‘The 
Ideal Social Order as Expressed or Implied in Jewish 
Ethical Thinking’’ (Central Conference of American Rabbis 
Yearbook, Vol. XLII). 

Against the usual view which regards Maimonides as a 
compromise between Aristotle and Judaism, Diesendruck 
tried to show that ‘“‘the entire philosophy of Maimonides 
is one continuous endeavor to overcome Aristotle in the 
most essential points. While fully recognizing Aristotle’s 
authority in the field of physics, Maimonides differs from 
him in all matters of importance in metaphysics as well as 
in ethics; in these fields he regards the Aristotelian teachings 
as erroneous and even dangerous.” 

In his address on Maimonides, delivered at the Central 
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Conference of American Rabbis in 1935, Diesendruck 
pleaded that the approach to Maimonides should not be 
archeological or sentimental or hero-worshipping. ‘‘A cer- 
tain return to Maimonides seems to be necessary; ...a 
re-evaluation of his teaching for our present needs. This 
return, however, cannot be a return to the material con- 
tents of his thought, but to the formal part of it, to the 
mode of approach, to the specific method. Many of his 
teachings may appear to us antiquated and obsolete — 
but their formal, methodological element may still prove 
to be highly valuable. And there is reality to the approach, 
to the way, not less than to the contents — and perhaps 
this is the only reality in the spiritual realm.’’ 


In his last years, Diesendruck was engrossed in his 
magnum opus, a comprehensive study on “‘the concept of 
God in the philosophy of Maimonides.’’? Death came 
suddenly on June 4, 1940, as the book was nearing com- 
pletion. This work, which is being prepared for publication 
by the Hebrew Union College Press, reveals all the quali- 
ties of Diesendruck’s mind and opens new aspects to the 
understanding of Maimonides’ thinking. 

In Diesendruck’s death the Hebrew Union College, 


Hebrew literature, and Jewish scholarship have lost a 
distinguished figure. 
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HENRY HORNER 
1878-1940 


By HERBERT M. LAUTMANN 


The passing of Henry Horner (October 6, 1940) dur- 
ing his incumbency as Governor of the State of Illinois 
(twice chosen) brought to the mourners’ bench not only 
the host of friends who knew him intimately and loved 
him as a man of sterling qualities, but also the pecple of 
the nation, in recognition of his splendid record of achieve- 
ment in public office. 

Jews especially can take pride in the great accomplish- 
ments of his life and suffer an intimate sense of loss in his 
untimely death. He was trained in the profession of the 
law, true to its highest ideals, exemplifying in private 
practice and as a judge on the bench those standards of 
knowledge and integrity which have made the profession of 
law honored in the esteem of thinking men and a valuable 
agency in the development of the government. 

Henry Horner was born in Chicago November 30, 1878, 
of a pioneer family. His father, who came from Bavaria, 
was a proficient linguist and successful business man. His 
mother, Dilah Horner, was born in Chicago. It was Dilah 
Horner and her mother, the maternal grandmother of the 
Governor, who gave to him his encouragement to study 
and imbued him with the high principles of honor and 
honesty to which he adhered throughout his life. In 
frequent writings may be found the Governor’s tribute to 
both of these lovable and outstanding women. In 1934, in 
a letter addressed to Lew Sarett, professor at Northwestern 
University, the Governor said: 


I think the two greatest influences on my life were 
my devoted grandmother and my mother. It may seem 
strange to you that a bachelor of fifty-five should admit 
that the strongest influences in his life were wielded by 
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two women. My grandmother was a typical pioneer 
woman and had eleven children, reared them all in an 
atmosphere of respectability, yet found time to incul- 
cate in the character of her grandchildren those inflex- 
ible and basic principles of honesty and earnestness 
and industry which she held. My mother and I lived 
with her for many years until her death in 1905. 


I lived with my mother all of my life and was never 
out of the joy of her good influence. While she was 
anxious that her sons succeed she was unflagging in 
her efforts to instill in us the conviction that success 
won at the expense of integrity and good name, was 
a very hollow and shallow achievement. These two 
great souls, although dead, still linger with me and 
I believe guide me. 


Following his education in the public schools of Chicago, 
he attended Kent College of Law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1899, 


During his earlier years he was a prodigious reader and 
particularly fond of biography and history. He himself 
stated that among the books which helped him most was 
Samuel Smiles’ ‘‘Self Help,’ but added that he was influ- 
enced greatly by Dickens, Emerson, the lives of Cleveland, 
Jefferson, Madison, and above all, Lincoln. Of the latter 
he said, 


The study of the life of Lincoln through many 
others’ and his own letters, afforded me a keen sense 
of the opportunities that life held forth if a man could 
be true to himself and concerned with the happiness 
and well-being of his fellows; 


and he quoted the Great Emancipator in his remark to 
Joshua Speed: ~ 


Speed, die when I may, I want it said of me by 
those who knew me best that I always plucked a 
thistle and planted a flower where I thought a flower 
would grow. 


His interest in Lincoln resulted in the gathering of one 
of the finest collections of Lincolniana in the United States, 
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and what better quotation from his own words concerning 
his beloved Lincoln can be given than the statement in 
his last will and testament, in which he said: 


Throughout my life I have been inspired by the 
character, achievements and utterances of Abraham 
Lincoln, who, I truly believe, represents the highest 
ideals of American citizenship and leadership. I have 
devoted many happy hours to the collection of books, 
pamphlets, broadsides and other memorabilia con- 
nected or associated with the life of this great man. 
Both the assembling of the collection and the fact 
that I have been surrounded by it have been an un- 
failing source of joy and encouragement to me. I 
feel that I can render no greater service to the future 
generations of the citizens of the State of Illinois 
than to make this collection available to all who may 
care to see it, and particularly the youth of this State. 


His great admiration for Lincoln carried him also into 
the recognition of the minority groups and he always held 
the highest respect for the people of the colored race. 
He was a welcome visitor on occasions in Springfield at 
the religious services of the colored church. His broad 
liberalism never permitted him to favor any group, political, 
racial or religious, above any others, and he at all times 
sought to be a friend of all. 

Posterity will always be grateful to him for what he 
accomplished at New Salem. There he has preserved the 
simple, intimate environment of Lincoln and his Illinois 
contemporaries. There he visited upon so many occasions 
and felt uplifted and comforted by the close contact of 
the homely buildings and their contents which portrayed 
the life of Lincoln. He never tired of escorting his friends 
and demonstrating with just pride and joy what he was 
seeking to do in the restoration of this permanent monument 
to Lincoln in Hlinois. 

In addition to practicing assiduously at the bar he found 
time to interest himself in civic affairs and was considered 
an authority on problems of social and civic welfare. 

When he became a candidate for election and re-election 
as Judge of the Probate Court he received the highest 
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commendation of the Chicago Bar Association, which re- 
ported him as exceptionally well qualified for the office. 
In 1913, he was made a member of the Chicago Charter 
Commission, an important assignment, by Mayor Carter 
Harrison. Later he was made a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Chicago Boy Scouts, Chairman of the 
Board of Discipline of the U. S. Veterans Bureau, Director 
of the General Council of Nursing Education, and member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Sarah Hackett Stevenson 
Memorial Lodging House. 

Above all his accomplishments the outstanding were 
those as Judge of the Probate Court, which he served with 
such great distinction from 1914 until 1932. His achieve- 
ments were reflected in the great confidence that the bar 
placed in his integrity and judgment in the handling of 
so many of the complicated and difficult human problems 
that confront a judge who must pass upon the rights of 
the widow and the orphan, and protect the minor and the 
incompetent. No breath of scandal was ever whispered 
about his court. He was never too busy, from nine in the 
morning until late hours, to consider the problems of 
those who sought his judgment, including the members 
of the bar, on matters non-controversial yet intricate and 
difficult. If there be any criticism it was that he sacrificed 
himself to too great an extent in the hours of labor, more 
off the bench than on, and thus began the undermining of 
a vigorous physique even before he took up the responsi- 
bilities as Governor of the State. He was always reluctant 
to pass on to others decisions which he felt were his responsi- 
bility. In those fourteen years, he reorganized the Probate 
Court. He introduced changes in procedure which have been 
widely followed in other states. The ‘Horner Plan” is recog- 
nized throughout the country as the efficient procedure 
for the handling of the estates of war veterans without 
burden of legal costs, expenses or attorneys’ fees to the 
beneficiaries. 


In 1933 he was the unanimous choice of the Democratic 
Party for Governor. His popularity, which was based on 
the confidence inspired by his splendid record on the 
bench, gave him a tremendous vote. In his campaign 
he pledged an upright and honest administration, without 
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fear or favor and without being bound by political obliga- 
tions. 


He made many notable contributions to the welfare of the 
State of Illinois during his tenure. When he took office the 
affairs of the state were in precarious condition. He was 
particularly interested in operating them on a sound, 
economical basis. He devoted a great deal of time and 
study to the welfare institutions of the State, some twenty- 
eight in number, which included the institutions for the 
mentally ill, the blind, the deaf, correctional institutions 
for boys and girls, penal institutions, and the Illinois 
Research and Educational Hospital. Children played a 
great part in his life, and he undertook an intensive survey 
of the medical care and service in state hospitals and 
institutions for children. He introduced a number of 
reforms in the administration of state welfare institutions. 
Among these were the appointment of a State Medical 
Director to supervise the medical care of the patients in 
all state institutions; the appointment of clinical directors 
in the state hospitals, increasing the medical and nursing 
personnel, the establishment of training schools for atten- 
dants, and more rigid enforcement of the state civil service. 
He appropriated $10,000 from his own contingent fund 
for placing in foster homes young dependent boys or first 
offenders, between the ages of ten and fourteen, to avoid 
their contamination with hardened criminals at St. Charles 
School for Boys. In later years he procured larger sums 
for that purpose. The State of Illinois is richer for these 
untiring efforts. 

He devoted endless hours to the constant study of 
proposed legislation, and it is said that every bill whose 
passage was imminent, received his careful study and 
scrutiny and his recommendations either for the passage 
or non-passage, based upon his own judgment. Even 
during his invalidism, his bed was covered with “proofs” 
of pending legislation. It was said to him frequently by 
his closest friends that the long hours he devoted to his 
work would be his undoing, and those who knew him 
well will vouchsafe that the worries which he carried, to- 
gether with the burning of the midnight oil, finally sapped 
his strength. 
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It must be said, however, that during the years of his 
incumbency as Governor he had time to mingle with his 
friends and acquaintances, to keep up his interest in the 
great collection of Lincolniana, to spend his leisure on the 
books and letters of Lincoln, and constantly to improve 
his knowledge of the problems to be solved in the adminis- 
tration of state affairs. 

In addition to a brilliant mind and an outstanding capac- 
ity for arduous and conscientious work, Henry Horner had 
a charming and attractive personality. He was a warm and 
loyal friend; he had a great and unfailing sense of humor, 
a facility for graceful speech — his presence at any gather- 
ing insured a pleasant, happy and genial atmosphere. He 
was hail fellow well met, a boon companion and a peerless 
host. 

Material wealth and luxurious entertainment played no 
part in his existence. The Executive Mansion, to him, 
represented more than a home. It was truly said to be his 
workshop. The inspiration that he gained from living at 
the seat of the state government, where his illustrious 
predecessors had lived, meant more to him than the luxury 
of its appointments. His staff was modest and those about 
him served him with indefatigable attention, including, 
through the many long years of his service on the bench 
and at the State House, his true and trusted secretary, 
Mrs. Ellen Cornwall. 

He was not without honor and recognition in his lifetime. 
Outstanding among his treasured awards was the medal 
presented to him as Grand Official of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, by his Majesty, Victor Emanuel Ill, 
on June 15, 1933, on the occasion of the visit of Balbo and 
his fliers from Italy. So, too, was he given the award of 
Commander of St. Olaf’s by King Haakon VII, of Norway, 
qn February 18, 1935. He had attained the highest 

egree bestowed by the Masonic order. 

Among the many honorary degrees he later received 
were those of Doctor of Laws from Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Lincoln Memorial University of Tennessee, Black- 
burn College at Carlinville, Northwestern University at 
Evanston, and Milliken University at Decatur. 

History will record the permanency of his contribution 
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to the welfare of the State of Illinois. Like the great 
Lincoln, his life was cut short before all that he was capable 
of could be accomplished. For all that he did he deserved 
a longer life and at least one which would have permitted 
him to bask for some brief time, at least, in the glory of 
his achievements. This, it seems, was not his ambition. He 
died in the saddle, having ridden his horse over a long and 
tedious journey yet with so little compassion that it found- 
ered midway in the journey before reaching the destination 
that he thought it was capable of. 

How did Henry Horner recognize his obligations to 
Judaism? He was proud of his ancestry and asserted many 
times his belief in the fundamental doctrines which have 
been the basis of its survival. He believed that the living 
embodiment of such principles in a man both privately and 
in public life gave him strength and character. He was well 
informed in the history of Judaism and familiar with the bio- 
graphies of the great and outstanding Jews and found 
much pleasure in reading the Jewish historical volumes 
with which his library was replete. He never apologized 
for being a Jew nor did he believe that being so identified 
interfered in any degree in the full discharge of the duties 
of his office or of his obligations to his fellow men. 

He was a member of the congregation in Chicago known as 
“K. A. M.,”’ (Kehilath Anshe Mayriv), of which his grand- 
father was one of the founders. He was also a member of 
Chicago Sinai Congregation and an honorary member of its 
board. He was an ardent admirer of the late Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch, the well-known Jewish scholar, who was one of the 
early leaders of Reform Judaism. Each of them found in the 
other’s fertile mentality valuable material in formulating 
what later proved to be sound and fundamental doctrines for 
the guidance of our people. He was frequently requested, 
and generously gave of his time in participating in Jewish 
ceremonies, both in Chicago and in other communities. 
Organized Jewish charities and welfare organizations always 
found him ready to contribute both his means and the 
expenditure of much time and effort on their behalf. 

He served on the board of the Michael Reese Hospital 
from 1917 to 1925. He was one of the founders and served 
as president of the Young Men’s Jewish Charities (now 
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known as Young Men’s. Jewish Council) and held a most 
sympathetic attitude toward their work. He aided in 
establishing the first boys’ camp carried on by this organi- 
zation and helped to build the first shack, and it is said 
that until illness overtook him he never failed to attend the 
July Fourth activities and to furnish for the boys a fire- 
works’ display. In recognition of his contribution to the 
welfare of the camp the Council, shortly after his death, 
changed the name of the camp from ‘‘Camp Wooster’’ to 
“Camp Henry Horner.” 


He became a member of the Standard Club of Chicago 
in 1904 and served on its board many years, being elected 
as an honorary member in 1933. He was a charter member 
of the Lake Shore Country Club and served as its first 
secretary for a number of years. 


In the discharge of his many public duties he was never 
swayed to favor those of his faith if that was all that 
recommended them, yet never hesitated, because of fear 
of public criticism, to recognize Jews of merit. 


He has set a truly great example of the Jew in public 
office that may well be emulated by others, and his career 
is in itself sufficient justification to silence the tongues of 
those persons, including some Jews, who believe Jews should 
never aspire to high offices. Yet above all, Henry Horner 
was first an American and his sense of duty to his country, 
state and to the humanitarian causes for which he labored 
carried him to heights of glory and achievement. Thus was 
his life a true inspiration to all of us. We may well be 
proud of him and the illustrious record he has made. 
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JACOB MANN 
1888-1940 


By Victor E. REICHERT 


The death of Jacob Mann on Wednesday evening, 
October 23, 1940, in his fifty-third year, deprived America 
of a foremost Jewish savant and the Hebrew Union College 
of one of the greatest, most original and productive 
scholars in the history of that famed institution. 

Jacob Mann was unquestionably one of the world’s 
most renowned authorities of our time in the field of 
Jewish history. He salvaged from the Genizah a vast 
assortment of worm-eaten documents and pieced together 
dusty and illegible fragments that would have been the 
despair of a less assiduous researcher. His immense learn- 
ing was recognized and appreciated in every civilized corner 
of the earth where Jewish lore is prized and pursued. His 
name was a passport and open sesame in every great 
repository of Jewish manuscripts and books,—in the 
British Museum, London; the Bodleian, Oxford; the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris; the Library of the Vatican, 
Rome; the State Public Library, Leningrad; the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem; the Library of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 

His scholarly range was prodigious and his original con- 
tributions to Jewish lore and letters in a vast array of 
articles, reviews, brochures, essays and enormous books 
containing hitherto undeciphered and undecipherable He- 
brew documents, cover well-nigh every branch of Jewish 
studies. 

R. Mahler, in a warm tribute to “Jacob Mann’s Life 
and Works’ in Yivo Bleter, the Journal of the Yiddish 
Scientific Institute, listed no less than sixty separate items 
from the indefatigable pen of the tireless scholar. (Yivo 
Bleter, Vol. XVI, no 2, Nov.-Dec., 1940.) This list in- 
cluded five formidable volumes on the Jews in Egypt and 
in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs, I, Oxford, 1920; 
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II, Oxford, 1922; Texts and Studies in Jewish History and 
Literature, Vol. I, Cincinnati, 1931; II (Karaitica), Phila- 
delphia, 1935; The Bible as Read and Preached in the 
Old Synagogue, Cincinnati, 1940; all containing material 
that had hitherto remained undeciphered in Genizoth or 
neglected in libraries. 

As though that were not enough, Dr. Joshua Bloch, 
Librarian of the Jewish Division of the New York Public 
Library, gave an addendum to Jacob Mann’s Bibliography 
in the subsequent issue of the Yivo Bleter, (Vol. XVII 
No. 1, Jan.-Feb., 1941), adding fourteen more items that 
had escaped Mahler’s eye,—a total of seventy-four. 
Further bibliographical investigations may show the list of 
Jacob Mann’s contributions still to be incomplete! 

The genius of Jacob Mann was not only that of an 
extraordinary scientific imagination that enabled him to 
piece together and make whole the dusty tattered shreds 
of a forgotten or neglected yesterday. It was the genius 
of indefatigable and herculean industry, of infinite painstak- 
ing care and patience, of heroic self-effacement and enor- 
mous singleness of purpose that made him put aside all 
frivolity or allurement of pleasure and follow the quest 
for wisdom and truth. To this martyr-like devotion to 
the Torah, Jacob Mann brought a spirit that was the 
embodiment of reverence, piety and humility. 

Jacob Mann was an intellectual giant in whom knowl- 
edge and faith were completely and beautifully fused. His 
love of truth for its own sake was reflected in every line 
he wrote, in the almost naked exactness and freedom from > 
fanciful speculation in his meticulously restrained sen- 
tences. He frowned upon all glittering generalizations and 
was impatient of all over-ingenious theorizing. Because he 
worshipped at the shrine of truth, he hated all sham and 
pretense. He could not endure the false parade of pom- 
pous conceit or vanity. He shunned bluff and hypocrisy 
as though they were a plague. 

Jacob Mann has left us the clue to his own lofty stand- 
ards of scholarship as well as a hint of the obstacles that 
stood in the way of the modest, consecrated student of 
research in these lines penned in the preface to ‘‘Texts and 
Studies in Jewish History and Literature’ Vol. I, 1931: 
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“All these studies,’ he writes, ‘based as they are on 
raw material, which supplements and illumines the already 
known, will, it is to be hoped, be appreciated by scholars 
and students who, like the writer, are averse to fanciful 
theories spun out as a rule from a minimum of available 
data — a new type of ‘making bricks without straw,’ or of 
rearing castles in the air. Only by a cautious and labor- 
ious inductive method and by adding constantly to our 
knowledge of the actual realities of the Jewish past (as 
against the speculative imaginings of which we have 
enough and to spare) can we understand this past fully 
and truly and ultimately hope to obtain the synthesis 
that every research worker sets before himself as his 
ultimate goal. The more the material stored up in manu- 
scripts is made accessible in a scientific manner, the better 
will the history of Jewish life and activities in the course 
of the past ages be reconstructed anew. With the widening 
of the horizon new perspectives are revealed and events, 
movements and personalities are placed in a different 
setting and proportion. 

“As for those, who in their vaunted superiority con- 
descend to look down pityingly on studies of this kind as 
consisting of dry minutiae culled from dusty and worn out 
writings and who either cannot or will not accompany in 
spirit the seeker for truth in his quest for the evidence of 
the realities of the past wherever it can be discovered — 
for such persons research studies of this nature are frankly 
never intended and their inherent lack of appeal is a 
foregone conclusion. In the true process of research ex- 
perience has, however, shown over and over again how 
seemingly small data become missing links in whole chains 
of evidence which thereby obtain a significance never 
realized before.” 

As stupendous as was his learning, so deep was his 
religious devotion and personal faith. He revered the 
memory of his sainted father who had been his first 
teacher of Torah, and he loved to speak in gratitude and 
affectionate appreciation of Dr. Adolph Buechler, the late 
Master of Jews’ College, to whom he was indebted for first 
guidance into the scientific method of scholarly research. 


Jacob Mann was a modest and retiring scholar,— modest 
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almost to a fault. He was one of the shyest men I have 
ever known. He shunned the glare and parade of cheap 
publicity and sedulously avoided all occasions for personal 
glorification. He never made the Torah a spade with 
which to dig. He was content to give himself to scholarly 
investigation so that study became for him a mode of 
prayer and worship. 


Jacob Mann was born in Przemysl, Galicia, on the 26th 
of August, 1888, of humble parentage so far as worldly 
goods were concerned. His father, Nisan Mann, was a 
poor shohet. But he gave his son the infinitely more 
precious heritage of a love of Jewish learning and an 
intuitive piety and faith. Like his illustrious former 
kinsman, Solomon Judah Rappoport, whose pioneer work 
in Jewish history and Geonica he was destined to carry 
on, Jacob Mann was steeped, in his early boyhood, and 
youth in an atmosphere of Jewish study and worship, 
uncontaminated by the secular heresies of the outer 
world. 


Coming to England in 1908, from this boyhood, Hasidic 
home of piety and learning in Galicia, Jacob Mann, an 
unprepossessing youth of twenty, prepared himself for the 
rabbinate at Jews’ College while pursuing his secular 
studies at London University. Those were days of loneli- 
ness and of penury, but despite the handicaps of un- 
familiarity with the language, strangeness in a strange 
land, and a natural diffidence and shyness with people, he 
soon gave evidence of the brilliant scholastic achievements 
that were to bring him international recognition as one of 
the foremost Jewish savants of the twentieth century. 


In 1913, he passed his B.A. examination at London 
University with First Class Honors. The following year 
he qualified for the Jewish Ministry at Jews’ College. 


Jacob Mann rarely spoke of them and you had to”pry 
it out of him, but somewhere in his study, packed to*the 
ceiling with practically all the important and fundamen- 
tal books of Judaism, there are M.A. (1915) and D.Lit. 
(London, 1920) parchments, conferred upon this modest, 
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diffident student for academic achievements of the highest 
scholastic merit. 

The Chief Rabbi of the British Empire, Dr. J. H. Hertz, 
soon discovered the rare ability of Jacob Mann and em- 
ployed him as his Hebrew secretary. Dr. Hertz was also 
helpful in making possible the publication of two volumes 
which established Jacob Mann’s place in the galaxy of 
stars who have enriched what is known as “‘the Science 
(Wissenschaft) of Judaism.’”’ These two tremendously im- 
portant volumes, based upon hitherto unexplored Genizah 
material, (‘‘The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine Under the 
Fatimid Caliphs’’) I, Oxford, 1920; II, Oxford, 1922; were 
dedicated to Joseph H. Hertz the Chief Rabbi of the 
British Empire. It is not without interest to record that 
Jacob Mann was, during those student days in England, 
also the private tutor of Cecil Roth, one of the most able 
and brilliant popularizers of Jewish history in the world 
today. 

But even before the publication of ‘The Jews in Egypt 
and in Palestine,’’ the learned world had become aware 
that a new genius had arisen to carry forward the scien- 
tific investigations of men like Zunz, Krochmal, Schechter, 
and especially Solomon Judah Rappoport. In 1917, the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, n.s. beginning in Vol. VII and 
continuing through Vol. XI published a prize essay that 
Jacob Mann had written at Jews’ College on the subject 
of ‘“‘The Responsa of the Babylonian Geonim as a Source 
of Jewish History.” Mann explored these sources in a 
spirit of broader historical investigation than the clues 
Rappoport had found in them for his biographical sketches. 

“The responsa,’’ Mann wrote, “furnish in particular 
ample material for our knowledge of the internal life of 
the Jews: their relations to the authorities and to their 
non-Jewish neighbors, their economic position, their com- 
munal organization, and their standard of culture and 
morality. All this material has not yet been made use of 
sufficiently; the Jewish history of that period was rather 
treated as a collection of biographies of the prominent 
spiritual and communal leaders. Important as this aspect 
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of historical treatment is, the life of the people as a whole 
is of sufficient importance to be investigated and under- 
stood. Therefore the latter course of historical investiga- 
tion will be chiefly followed.”’ 


In 1920 Jacob Mann came to the United States. He 
was engaged as instructor of Bible, Talmud and Jewish 
History at Baltimore Hebrew College and Teachers’ 
Training School during 1921-1922. Then he came to the 
Hebrew Union College to occupy with distinction the 
chair of Jewish History which had been left vacant by 
the death of Prof. Gotthard Deutsch. He served the 
College faithfully, later adding to his duties the field of 
Talmud when that place became vacant through the re- 
tirement of Prof. Jacob Z. Lauterbach. 


In 1927-1928 he was honored by the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem with an invitation to teach as a visiting 
Professor. It was during that trip abroad that he gathered 
much new documentary material in the Government Pub- 
lic Library at Leningrad, in Cairo and elsewhere, which 
later flowered in his Texts and Studies Vol. I and II (1931 
and 1935) of new Geonic and Karaitic investigations. 


His few last remaining years were overcast for Jacob 
Mann by heartbreaking anguish over the calamitous 
events affecting European Jewry. Suddenly and without 
warning, his heart gave way. There were long days of 
pain, lit by the devotion of his remarkable wife, Margit, 
and by the presence of his two boys, Alfred and Daniel. 
There was a slow, patient pull out of the valley aided by 
the indomitable will to finish the great new investigation 
on ‘‘The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Syna- 
gogue —a Study in the Cycles of the Readings from 
Torah and Prophets, as well as from Psalms, and in the 
Structure of the Midrashic Homilies.” 


Dr. Mann had amassed an enormous amount of new 
Midrashic material, and had made a discovery, hitherto 
unknown, of the role played by the Haftarot of the Pales- 
tinian Triennial Cycle in determining the structure and 
the trend of the Midrashic homilies. 
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One of the great joys that came to relieve his days at 
. the hospital and at his home after his first severe heart 
attack was the knowledge that some of his students, as a 
small return for the priceless boon that had been theirs to 
sit at his feet, were raising the funds needed to publish 
Volume One of this massive work. 

“Lo aleha ha-m’lachah ligmor”’ 

“It is not incumbent upon thee to finish the work.” 


In the midst of these monumental labors on ‘““The Bible 
as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue,” Jacob 
Mann, who brought glory and fame to the Hebrew Union 
College, and immeasurably added to its place as one of 
the world’s most distinguished academies of Jewish learn- 
ing, in the prime of his years, at the age of fifty-two, was 
fatally stricken. He had taught his class that morning, 
Wednesday, October 23, 1940. It was the last time that 
his students would have the visible presence and inspira- 
tion of his precise mind, his amazing memory and his 
deep love for Judaism. By nightfall Jacob Mann breathed 
his last. Like the patriarch Jacob’s departure from Beer- 
Sheba, his passing took with it something of the glory and 
splendor that he had brought to Cincinnati and to the 
Hebrew Union College. 

In seeking to find comfort and to measure Jacob Mann’s 
prodigious achievements by some better yardstick than 
the barren dimension of time, we think of a noteworthy 
Midrash to the Book Ecclesiastes that is read by ob- 
servant Jews during the week of Tabernacles in which he 
died. Recorded there is a beautiful allegory spoken by 
Rabbi Zera upon the death of Rabbi Boon, the brilliant 
son of Rabbi Hiyya who died in his twenty-eighth year. 


There was once a king who possessed a lovely vineyard. 
He had hired a number of workmen to take care of it for 
him. Among the laborers, there was a certain man who 
excelled all the others in his resourcefulness and ability. 
Seeing this, the king called the talented servant aside and 
walked about with him chatting for hours. When twilight 
came and the workmen gathered about for their pay, this 
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laborer stood with the others and received the same re- 
ward as did the men who had toiled all the day. When 
the workmen saw this, they were indignant and com- 
plained bitterly, saying: ‘“‘We worked from dawn till dusk 
and he only for two hours; and yet his majesty gives him 
the same reward.” 

“Why do you complain?” replied the king. “This man 
accomplishes in two brief hours what you with all your 
effort cannot achieve in a whole day.” 

Al m’komo yovo v’shalom — May Jacob Mann, revered 
teacher and master, come to his place in peace! 
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BERNARD REVEL 
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American Israel, and indeed our people everywhere 
have sustained a most grievous loss in the untimely de- 
mise, on December 1, 1940, of Dr. Bernard Revel, scholar 
of great academies of Torah in Lithuania and of American 
universities. By dint of self-sacrificing devotion to learn- 
ing and of a brilliant mind concentrating on the stndy of 
the Torah he rose to a position of unprecedented honor 
and authority. 

As a contributor to learned periodicals, as author of 
books and lengthy articles of rabbinic and Greek lore, and 
as a teacher of hundreds of rabbis in the United States 
and elsewhere, Dr. Bernard Revel, President of the Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary and Yeshiva College, 
Vice-President of the Jewish Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
established for himself an abiding monument. 

He combined in rare manner sovereign erudition in the 
discipline of the Talmud with a bold vision of the poten- 
tiality of the Torah for the spiritual redemption of Ameri- 
can Israel. He had the courage of his dreams and, with 
unparalleled devotion, he dedicated himself to the trans- 
lation into solid reality of his preview of American Jewry 
on the height of Judaism. 

To a generation accustomed to look upon Torah-true 
Judaism with mingled compassion and lofty indifference, 
Bernard Revel preached the paramount duty to represent 
our faith in accord with the highest esthetic standard and 
academic categories. A master navigator in the ocean of 
the Talmud, he envisioned a vertical educational trust 
leading from Talmud Torah through Teachers’ Training 
College, and Yeshiva and Yeshiva College to the creation 
of American rabbis, teachers and lay leaders, inspired by 
the message of the Lord, informed by exact scholarship, 
and therefore enthusiastically devoted to the ennoblement 
of the citizenry, Jewish and non-Jewish, of the United States. 

415 
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A great student of Philo, he deliberately forsook the 
latter’s time-hallowed emphasis on Agadah in favor of 
Halakha as at once the depository of Jewish ethical ideals, 
the creative idea, the shaping influence, and the greatest 
survival force in Jewish life. 

Bernard Revel was possessed of a keen awareness of the 
philosophic patterns of today. He could lose himself in 
the contemplation of the elasticity and multi-colored 
power of thé human mind. His pre-occupation with 
matters of heart and soul at times seemed to shut out for 
him the darker shades of life, making him both oblivious 
of handicaps and prone to ignore the normal snags idealists 
meet on the way from reality to fulfillment. 

When the Rabbis recommend settling in countries whose 
civilization is young, thus endorsing the glories as well as 
the pangs of the pioneer; when Bialik sings of the un- 
quenchable fervor of the student of the Torah, his death- 
less pen offering only a glimpse into the qualities of that 
staunch disciple of the Lord, harder than the Shamir, 
impervious to any outside pressure; when modern sociolo- 
gists describe the passion for learning which animates 
Jewish parents, making them sacrifice not only comforts 
but even vital needs so that their children may be learned 
and enlightened; when the late Israel Friedlaender com- 
pares the East-European Jew to the black diamonds found 
in the empire of coal, each of them describes a major 
aspect of the life of Bernard (Dov Bear) Revel whose 
early death was deplored by great numbers. 

Born on September 17, 1885 and called to his eternal 
reward in 1940, Bernard Revel succeeded in studding his 
years with much achievement, in enlarging the vista of his 
people in this country, in producing solid assets of Jewish 
learning and living, in translating the dream of his life 
into substantial reality. 

He was born in Koyno, Lithuania, two days before Yom 
Kippur, 1885, a son of Rabbi Nahum Sh’raga Revel, who 
was a close friend of the famous Rabbi Isaac Elhanan 
Spector. From his early age, Bernard Revel exhibited 
rare intellectual powers, fully appreciated by his father, 
who personally directed his son’s studies and rejoiced in 
the knowledge that God had granted him the greatest of 
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privileges, an ilui (prodigy, in Talmudics). There de- 
veloped not only a father-son but master-disciple relation- 
ship which seemed destined to build a brilliant future, 
when, alas, the father was called to the Academy-on-High, 
whilst young Bernard was only twelve years old. 

The restless mind of the student and his passionate 
interest in learning made him yearn for the guidance of 
the great rabbis, among whom Rabbi Isaac Elhanan and 
Rabbi Joseph Z. Stern not only welcomed and also taught 
but blessed him. At the Yeshiva of Telsie, the revered 
Rabbi J. L. Bloch formed a close attachment to Bernard 
Revel, and spoke of him as of one of his most promising 
students. Early in life, the Torah had become the master 
word of Bernard Revel’s existence. Its wisdom, its beauty, 
above all its vital role in the life of Israel had been im- 
pressed upon him by life and letters so strongly that when, 
in 1906, he arrived in the United States, he had made up 
his mind to spend his life in its service not only for the 
promotion of learning, but for the spreading of the word 
of God among all classes of Israel. 

Among those who met Dr. Revel early in his American 
career, was Rabbi B. L. Levinthal of Philadelphia who, 
up to the last moment, remained one of his staunchest 
friends, and whose simple words at a recent memorial 
meeting moved a large audience to tears. 

In 1909, Rabbi Revel married Sarah Trevis of Marietta, 
Ohio, whose family have remained consistent champions 
of his work. In 1911, he received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Dropsie College, for his dissertation on 
Karaite Halakha. Three years later, leading rabbis and 
lay leaders of New York’s orthodoxy offered him the hard 
task of re-organizing and heading the Yeshiva Rabbi 
Isaac Elhanan. At that time, symbolically, that institu- 
tion was situated on the lower East Side to which district 
many Jews in America had relegated Orthodoxy. It was a 
period which found Torah-true Judaism in a desperate 
state of disorganization with ambition limited, and hence 
with insufficient appreciation of America as the land also 
of unlimited spiritual opportunities. To many of the 
older generation the New World seemed to offer great 
chances of material advancement coupled with impoverish- 
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ment of the Jewish spirit, and so they looked upon the 
American Jewish community, particularly in view of the 
then sweeping success of the dissidents in the Jewish camp, 
as one of the least hopeful elements of contemporary Israel. 


Dr. Revel, who had brought over with him the magni- 
ficent passion for the Torah, refused to accept such pessi- 
mistic outlook. He recognized that to prove its value and 
to assure its survival in the New World, the Yeshiva 
would have to render services not only as a training school 
for rabbis, but also as an institute from whose portals 
well-informed Jewish laymen would emerge, consecrated 
to Jewish living, and reinforced in their Jewish loyalties 
as a result of their intensive training in the classic litera- 
ture of our people. He recognized also that the Yeshiva 
must not be segregated from the life of the community, 
that it must understand the language of the people, that 
its students must have an appreciation of the ethical and 
spiritual implications of America, that would not only 
not harm but promote their Jewishness, their willingness 
to accept the burdens of leadership. Thus they could be 
prepared for an exchange of cultural values, and brought 
up to take for granted a cultural pluralism as the challenge 
to, and glory of, America. He emphasized again and again 
his conviction that the major contribution of the American 
Jew to the spiritual values of the adopted country must be 
a passion for justice, the love of learning based upon the 
God-consciousness of the Torah-trained, Torah-blessed, 
Torah-living American Jew. 


It was a major revelation in American Orthodoxy when 
in 1915 he established the first Yeshiva High School, thus 
blazing the trail for many similar efforts. And because 
synagogue and school must cooperate, and because not 
only the rabbi, but also the teacher of the older generation 
had been frustrated in his work by reason of his inability 
either to convey or to render encouraging the teaching of 
the Torah, Dr. Revel recognized the imperative need of 
establishing a Teachers’ Training College that would pre- 
pare instructors for the sons and daughters of Israel of 
the next generation. In 1922, six years after the establish- 
ment of the High School, the Yeshiva absorbed the Teach- 
ers’ Institute of the Mizrachi Organization which, ever 
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since, has been sending out its disciples into the cities and 
towns of our country. 

Dr. Revel, however, concentrated his major energies on 
the Yeshiva. In 1920 he invited Rabbi Solomon Polachek, 
and after the latter’s demise, Rabbi Moses Soloveitchik, 
both scholars of great reputation, to join his faculty. In 
addition, he called upon trained and tried teachers of the 
Talmud, of Rabbinics, of Bible, to cultivate the other 
disciplines of Jewish learning. 

There remained another great problem to be coped 
with. There seemed to be no bridge leading from Yeshiva 
to the academies of the Metropolis; hence no way of 
achieving a harmonious integration of Jewish and secular 
knowledge. The translation into American consciousness 
of the modern interpretation of Torah im Derekh Eretz, 
and problems generated by these ideals, occupied Bernard 
Revel day and night. In 1928, he obtained permission to 
open the Yeshiva College whose avowed purpose was to 
offer to the students, under one roof, study of the Torah 
as well as instruction in secular learning. 

Again Dr. Revel found himself seriously handicapped 
not only by financial difficulties, which had dogged his 
steps ever since he had assumed spiritual leadership of the 
Yeshiva, but by the sincere and effective opposition of 
many rabbis and laymen who feared consequences dis- 
astrous for the supremacy of the Torah from the invasion 
of the sanctuary, the Yeshiva, by secular influence. In his 
heart of hearts Dr. Revel appreciated such objections, 
without, of course, sharing them, but his untrammelled 
enthusiasm for, and faith in, the healing properties of the 
Torah would ever keep him in the direction of his auda- 
cious enterprise. Only those who recognize the imperfec- 
tion of the tools with which he had to work, and of the 
soul-sickening effect of half-hearted support, of constant 
disappointment resulting from enthusiastic promises some- 
what out of proportion with performances, can appreciate 
the great difficulties he had to contend with. His optimism, 
refusing to yield to the black tale of ledgers, debts, deficit, 
was as naive as it was propelled by a fervent, never- 
wavering attachment to his ideal: to build on American 
soil a great school of Torah for all Israel. 
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The terrific responsibilities he had undertaken implied 
also a marked change of activity. In 1929, the Yeshiva 
moved from East Broadway to a beautiful building on 
Washington Heights. Scarcely had the building been 
dedicated when the financial crash and the incipient 
depression threatened to engulf it. In addition to the 
well-nigh intolerable burden which the Presidency of 
Yeshiva and Yeshiva College meant in terms of spiritual 
direction, intellectual effort and religious leadership, Dr. 
Revel was forced to assume also some share in the obliga- 
tion of maintaining an uninterrupted flow of contribu- 
tions, of providing the funds, of preventing economic dis- 
aster. Thus his major energies in later years had to be 
dedicated to problems foreign to his life-work. His im- 
patience with professional time-savers, his temperament, 
his frequent wishful thinking and, in emergencies, his 
sudden unexpected speech or action, helped to make a bad 
situation sometimes well-nigh intolerable. 

For, gradually, his health was being weakened, under- 
mined, endangered. - He was reckless in spending himself 
in his work. It is both tragic and deeply moving to know 
that he delivered his last lectures against the vehement 
objection of his physician, and that a fainting spell forced 
him to stop in the middle of his last lesson. An ambulance 
took him from the lecture hall to his bed which he was 
never again to leave. 

In his last few days Bernard Revel’s eyesight had given 
out. In the last few weeks the financial problem of the 
institution had become so grave, that the fear of an im- 
mediate catastrophe proved overwhelming. But when his 
physical eyes could see no more, he was blessed by the 
happier outlook for his beloved institution because he 
knew that the major financial danger had been overcome 
so that the building which he had maintained with so 
much effort was at last safe. 

Of his two sons, both graduates of Yeshiva College, the 
older one, an instructor at that institution, just published 
a noteworthy book on Halakha, and the younger one, who 
chose to follow commercial interests, has affiliated himself 
with Jewish youth movements. 


The news of Dr. Revel’s early demise stunned large 
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numbers of people in the United States, and called forth a 
vociferous but superficial Revel cult; not a few of the 
dramatic declarations of undying gratitude unsubstan- 
tiated by any intention to abate one jot of self-seeking 
ambition! Such avowal would come with more grace from 
beneficiaries of his generous assistance who were giving, 
not announcing, the example of unstinting, though un- 
profitable service. Let us hope that among those who 
were very eloquent in their post-mortem appreciation of 
his services, there will be found a sufficient number of 
stalwart helpers and generous assistants to promote the 
cause that was his life! 

The Yeshiva College has been warmly endorsed by 
leading Jews and non-Jews of the academic world, among 
clergy and among laymen. It has, on the whole, made 
wise use of its right to confer honorary doctorates. Among 
those who have declared themselves proud recipients of 
that honor were the late Dr. John H. Finley, Editor of 
The New York Times, and the illustrious Justice Cardozo; 
and among the living, Governor Lehman and Commissioner 
Graves of the New York Department of Education. 
Among the faculty of Yeshiva College are not only out- 
standing American scholars, but also former prominent 
professors of European universities, exiles from Hitler's 
world. 

Dr. Revel encouraged American teachers of the Jewish 
faith to identify themselves with the College, and whereas, 
according to the Talmudic experience, no one dies with 
even half of his ambition fulfilled, one may say without 
exaggeration that the good that Yeshiva College has 
already accomplished is making itself felt not only among 
the congregations led by the young orthodox rabbis and 
teachers who were students of Yeshiva College but also in 
the far-flung communities in several continents who have 
called Yeshiva men to positions of trust and leadership. 
With the destruction of the great centers of learning of 
Eastern Europe, Yeshiva College has acquired a higher 
significance and importance. 

Bernard Revel had the courage of his dream and the 
academic sensitiveness which was vital for an appreciation 
of the delicate problems of the intimate dovetailing of 
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Jewish and secular disciplines. He possessed also the 
spiritual and intellectual grasp that created the broad 
architectural outlines of the great building that he en- 
visaged. That Torah-true Judaism, through false modesty 
and inept self-shrinking the Cinderella of American 
Judaism, should dare to come of age and boldly come to 
grips with the problem of making American Judaism safe 
for the Torah, was an unheard-of achievement. To have 
sustained the dream of that edifice, in itself would have 
entitled Doctor Revel to the abiding gratitude of American 
Israel... To have done so with complete financial self- 
effacement and with unfortunately disastrous disregard of 
his own health has rendered it a tragic, heroic service. 
One recalls the sad comment in Aboth de Rabbi Nathan: 
Scholars die young, not because they indulged in licentious 
living, nor because they invaded their neighbor’s posses- 
sions, but because they treated their own health with 
contempt... Among his personal assets were an emphatic 
and wide-vistaed awareness of the necessities no less than 
the opportunities of the American scene, wedded to an 
almost youthful disregard of the towering difficulties, a 
sovereign intimacy with the whole range of rabbinic 
literature combined with keen interest in the formulation 
of modern philosophical thought; a terrific impatience with 
the slow motion of lay cooperation and the infinite length 
of “great deliberation in the divisions of Reuben’’... Dr. 
Revel had many opponents within his camp and without, 
but none who can claim to be fair would deny him the 
great assets of vision, courage and ceaseless endeavor. 


Happy is the man who grew up in Torah, became great 
in learning, labored for Torah, thus pleasing his Creator, 

For his students he had warm regard, encouraged re- 
search, suggested fields of scholastic enterprise and, the 
terrific pressure of his routine and constant emergency 
work notwithstanding, he could find time even for a visit 
to the sick bed of a budding scholar or for a call on a 


benefactor to whom he could plead for more comforts and 
relief for his youthful flock. 


_ Always loyal to his premier amour, the Torah as taught 
in the great academies of Lithuania, he was deeply appre- 
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ciative of the high standards of the German Wissenschaft 
des Judentums. He would join enthusiastically a discussion 
of the relative merits of Bishop Berkeley and Immanuel 
Kant, and had original things to say about the mystic 
quests of Bradley. Yet, with all his analytical ability, 
Bernard Revel shared the unquestioning attachment to 
the Yeshivoth of his youth, not only to their intellectual 
method but to their very dynasties. There always were 
names of places and persons of Lithuanian Jewry that 
evoked his instantaneous and marginless loyalty. 

His faith in the ethical and humane efficacy of the 
Torah was boundless. Just as he felt that the deteriora- 
tion of Jewish study spelled the inevitable destruction of 
Jewish life; just as the migration of the Halakha from 
country to country, or from continent to continent implied 
the rises and falls of the respective Jewish communities, so 
was he convinced that the five million of American Israel 
ultimately would reach the height of Judaism if the effort 
to canalize the boundless energies of Torah-true Jews suc- 
ceeded. He had tremendous faith in the will-for-Torah of 
the masses of our people, and the financial support of the 
Yeshiva, provided in its greater part by the people not of 
expensive golf clubs, but of mortgage-burdened _ syna- 
gogues, magnificently bore out his confidence. He felt 
frustrated because of the failure of many rich Torah-true 
Jews to join him in the sublime flight and to envision with 
him Yeshiva on the peak. But for Bernard Revel’s imagi- 
nation, drive, insistence, and above all, impetuous self- 
surrender on behalf of his Yeshiva, the United States 
would never have witnessed the miraculous change from 
the unsatisfactory quarters in Montgomery Street to the 
magnificent structure on Washington Heights. 

He would wax bitter occasionally about fair-weather 
friends who had good words and inexcessive gifts for the 
Yeshiva College in days of prosperity, and who had left it 
in headlong flight when the cold light of financial adversity 
revealed some fissures in its walls. But he would forget in 
such moments that by the very nature of its achieve- 
ments, he had swept Orthodox Jewry off its feet, almost 
compelling them to expenditure utterly beyond their usual 
level so that it was inevitable that with the ebbing of the 
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tide they would welcome a return to the solid, cautious 
and less expensive patterns of the routine communal life. 


The sweet gentleness of Rabbi Polatchek, the Maycheter 
Iilui, Professor of Talmud at Yeshiva, his sublime phil- 
osophy of life, wedded to an extraordinary gift of rendering 
the hardest Talmudical problem simple and straight, 
elicited Dr. Revel’s respectful admiration, but no less 
profound was his appreciation of some modern scientists 
attached to: the Yeshiva College to whom the age-old 
question of faith versus science presents no problem 
because in their personalities they harmonize the values of 
religion which derived from Sinai, and the quest for facts 
which make them burn the midnight oil in up-to-date 
laboratories. And though Einstein had little theology and 
less of Torah-true Judaism, Dr. Revel could square it 
with his Welianschauung to offer him an honorary degree 
and to rejoice in Einstein’s unqualified statement that the 
Yeshiva College was vital for the survival of American 
Israel. 


Like all other mortals, Bernard Revel had his imper- 
fections and presented his particular problem. Among his 
virtues was that of magnanimity — unbeknown to most 
persons even among the faculty or directors of Yeshiva 
College was the fact that he paid one-third of his none too 
generous income to a teacher at Yeshiva. In appearance, 
a typical East European Rabbi, in training, a modern 
scholar, in sentiment, a fervent Zionist, in principle, a 
pious Rabbi, Bernard Revel incorporated in his personality 
the major problems and struggles of the Jewish scholar of 
our century: At home in the halls of the Torah, he is con- 
scious not only of the obligation to exchange cultural 
values, but also of the frequent need of readjustment of 
approach, attitude, and, occasionally, category of thinking. 
For his one goal is to render Torah-study most fruitful 
and Judaism most blissful in the country of Lincoln and in 
the generation which bids fair to conquer man’s greatest 
physical handicaps, and to make good courageously the 
awful moral deficit which resulted in the second World 
War of this century. 
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THEODORE ROSEN 
A Biographical Appreciation 


By Davip J. GALTER 


Allow for the ingredients that usually go into the making 
of the so-called “average American,” add a heaping measure 
of that indefinable substance producing bravery or courage, 
cover with a fine layer of natural affability, and you have 
Theodore Rosen, whom it was given to write an heroic 
page in the annals of the American edition of World War I, 
and whose untimely passing brought profound grief to the 
many who knew and loved him and to the greater numbers 
who had heard of and admired him. 

For Ted Rosen — few ever called him by his full, solemn 
name — was a rare personality; rare for the manner in 
which he faced trial and death, and even more rare for the 
way he met life in the face of handicaps and obstacles 
normally recognized as unsurmountable. 

In the struggle between the angel and the patriarch — 
so the biblical story goes —- the latter, though emerging 
triumphant, had nothing more serious to reckon with than 
a dislocated hip and a consequent limp. In his personal 
encounter with Mars, Ted, too, emerged victorious, but 
the affray proved much more costly to him. When it was 
over and he was picked up completely exhausted, with 
barely a spark of life left, the official reports show that he 
had sustained the following injuries: loss of right arm, 
thumb on left hand, left wrist broken, one bullet through 
cheek which took out seven teeth, four wounds in his head, 
fourteen wounds on body, hearing and sight partially 
affected. 

An average person could not survive. But Ted Rosen 
had qualities that raised him above the average. That 
explains his extraordinary record of service to his country 
and fully justifies the high admiration and the deep affection 


in which he was held by his fellow men. 
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Judge Theodore Rosen was born on a farm near Carmel, 
N. J., September 20, 1895. His parents, like thousands of 
others, had fled Russia to escape persecution in the early 
eighteen eighties. They were simple folk with a deep 
attachment to the soil and a profound reverence for the 
new land that offered them “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

When he came to this country, Ted’s father settled first 
in Dallas and later in Fort Worth, Texas. He engaged in 
business and did rather well. But the call of the land was 
strong, indeed stronger than the lure of wealth. So after 
several years of success as a merchant, he sold his business, 
came east, bought a farm and became a contented farmer, 
doing reasonably well and enjoying the esteem of his 
neighbors. 

Though equally fond of both parents, Ted was greatly 
influenced by his mother. A matriarchal sort of person 
was she, with a fine sense of humor and a keen understand- 
ing of human nature. At the risk of running ahead of our 
story, we interrupt this biographical narrative to record 
an incident illustrative of the type of person his mother 
was — the type of person that influenced Ted’s life. 

Those who remember the autumn of 1918 will recall 
that the cables were reporting the names of American 
soldiers dead and wounded on the European battlefields. 
During that fateful November, they also reported the 
heroic exploits of one, Ted Rosen of the 315th Infantry. 
Those early dispatches declared he had been lost some- 
where on enemy territory, doubtless consumed by the fire 
of machine guns. Among those reported dead several 
days later was the son of a neighbor of the Rosens. Un- 
daunted by her own misfortune, Mrs. Rosen went to con- 
sole her neighbor. The two mothers met. Few words were 
spoken. Mrs. Rosen read what was in the mind of the 
other mother. Tall, matriarchal woman that she was, she 
put her hand on the shoulder of the little woman she came 
to console and said: ‘‘Be grateful, for your son will at least 
receive an honorable burial.”’ 

Ted received the conventional education. Following his 
graduation from the Millville (N. J.) High School, he matric- 
ulated at Rutgers University, from which he was graduated 
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with honors in 1916, having received the degree of B.Sc. 
That same year, he became manager of the Hopewell 
Fruit Farms, Hopewell, N. J., a position he held until the 
United States entered the World War. He enlisted in the 
United States Army in April, 1917, was commissioned a 
Second Lieutenant at the First Officers Training School 
at Fort Niagara, and assigned to the 315th Infantry, 79th 
Division. In January, 1918, he was promoted to First 
Lieutenant of Infantry. He was recommended for a cap- 
taincy, but by reason of being reported in action he never 
received the captain’s commission. 

The part he played in the World War is best described 
in the following records of the War Department. The first 
isa citation “for gallantry in action and meritorious service” 
issued as part of the general Orders, from the Headquarters 
of the 79th Division of the American Expeditionary Forces 
in France. It is a comparatively brief account of Lieut. 
Rosen’s heroic exploit on November 4, 1918, just one week 
before the Armistice. 

Headquarters, 79th Division, 
; A.E.F. France, May 8, 1919. 
: EXTRACT 
No. 29 é 

Par. 4. For gallantry in action and meritorious services, the following 
citations are published for the information of the command. 

ist Lt. Theodore Rosen, 315th Infantry, for gallantry and heroism 
in action west of Etraye on November 4, 1918. Lt. Rosen, who was 
then Regimental Gas Officer, learned that Regimental Headquarters 
was in some doubt as to the exact position of the front line, which then 
ran through a dense woods. He immediately volunteered for the haz- 
ardous mission of reconnoitering the front line in person. He set out 
at once, personally covered the greater part of the front line and sent 
back valuable information to the Commanding Officer of the front line 
Battalion. While reconnoitering the last section of the front line he 
ran into a hidden machine gun nest and fell to the ground severely 
wounded. Although scarcely able to crawl, he nevertheless worked 
his way back some little distance and gave timely warning to the men 
following him that enabled them to avoid the nest which had disabled 
him. While on his way back to give this warning he received further 
severe wounds from the bursting of a German rifle grenade. 

By command of Major General Kuhn: 


General Orders 


OFFICIAL: 
R. VAN HOEVENBERG, P. T. Hayne, JR. 
Major, Infantry, Colonel, Gen’! Staff, 


Adjutant. Chief of Staff. 
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The next exhibit is a communication from Col. A. C. 
Knowles, commanding officer of Rosen’s regiment, recom- 
mending the gallant officer for a Distinguished Service 
Cross. Col. Knowles had personal knowledge of the details 
of Rosen’s conduct and was in position to describe it in 
fuller detail than did the foregoing citation. 


June 5, 1919. 
From: Commanding Officer, 315th Infantry. 
To: Adjutant General! of the Army. 
Subject: Recommendation for Distinguished Service Cross. 

1. I desire to recommend First Lieutenant Theodore Rosen, 315th 
Infantry, for Distinguished Service Cross in reward for his especially 
meritorious service in the Meuse Argonne Offensive. 

2. On November 4, 1918, Lt. Rosen, then acting Regimental Gas 
Officer, volunteered to accompany Lt. Col. Burt in a forward recon- 
naissance. Upon arrival at the front Lt. Col. Burt discovered that he 
had forgotten an important map, sketches and orders, and Lt. Rosen 
therefore immediately volunteered to return for them. He reached the 
P. C. [Post Command] at a moment that important attack orders had 
been outlined and requested that he might be permitted to return with 
them as he knew the position of Lt. Col. Burt. I lay stress on Lt. Rosen’s 
anxiety and persistance to act as messenger, as I was disinclined to let 
him go in the first place, being short of officers. He made these trips 
covering a distance of three miles in all, under a most terrific shell fire. 
Reaching Lt. Col. Burt, they were soon stopped by hostile machine gun 
fire, but he volunteered to work forward alone with one runner to com- 
plete the reconnaissance. He proceeded cautiously, followed by the 
runner at fifty yards, when he was suddenly fired upon by machine 
guns and struck in the right forearm. Taking refuge in a shell hole, he 
discovered that he was within short distance of a hostile machine gun 
nest. Hearing talking and loading of guns and knowing that he could 
not withdraw except under cover of darkness, he determined to resist 
capture and hold his position. In resisting capture he used his auto- 
matic and almost immediately was bombarded by hand grenades. 
He tried to throw out grenades falling in his shell hole before they 
exploded, without success, and as a result he sustained the following 
injuries: loss of right arm, thumb on left hand, left wrist broken, one 
bullet through cheek which took out seven teeth, four wounds in his 
head, fourteen wounds on body, hearing and sight partially affected. 
Was later taken prisoner, while unconscious and two days later awoke 
to find himself in a German Hospital in Belgium. Lt. Rosen had dis- 
played all the qualities of a fearless, competent and loyal officer. His 
loss to the regiment was pronounced. At present, even though he is 
terribly and irretrievably wounded, he is cheerful, hopeful and proving 
himself to be a real soldier. 

A. C. KNOwWLEs, 
Colonel, 315th Infantry, 
Commanding. 
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Following is the text of the order conferring the Distin- 
guished Service Cross on Lieut. Rosen. 


GENERAL ORDERS WAR DEPARTMENT 
No. 19 Washington, March 27, 1920. 


Theodore Rosen, first lieutenant, 315th Infantry, 79th Division. 
For extraordinary heroism in action in the Grande Montagne sector, 
north of Verdun, November 4, 1918. While on reconnaissance with 
two other officers Lt. Rosen drew fire from a machine gun nest in order 
to allow two other officers to escape. A few minutes later he and two 
runners were sent into the Bois D’Etraye in order to locate the left 
flank. Lt. Rosen again came under close range fire of the enemy. The 
runner, who was some yards in the rear, escaped, but Lt. Rosen, who 
had been terribly wounded by a hand grenade, unable to move or resist 
by further fighting, was taken prisoner. 

Address; Care of the Adjutant General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 
Residence at appointment: 3215 Clifford Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In 1919, while still in the hospital, he matriculated at 
the University of Pennsylvania Law School, from which 
he received his LL.B. degree in 1922. He was president 
of his class. He passed the Bar examinations and was 
admitted to practice one year prior to his graduation. 

In 1922, he was appointed Civilian Aide to Secretary of 
War John W. Weeks, serving in that capacity until 1926. 

While a patient in the Walter Reed Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., he met Miss Esther Van Leer Katz of Baltimore, 
Maryland. Miss Katz, whose only brother had been killed 
in action in France, was devoting her services to the 
wounded. They were married on March 9, 1924. 

In 1926 he was appointed an Assistant District Attorney 
(Philadelphia County), resigning when he became a judge. 

In announcing his appointment (August 20, 1931), 
to the Municipal Court, Governor Gifford Pinchot said: 
“Ns an Assistant District Attorney in Philadelphia, a 
position he held since 1926, Judge Rosen has established a 
record of fearlessness, impartiality and extraordinary 
ability. In the trial of cases, he has appeared not only in 
the role of public prosecutor, but in that of a public de- 
fender. He has an excellent record, and I consider myself 
fortunate in being able to obtain his services. The City 
of Philadelphia is also most fortunate.” 

The following September, the voters of Philadelphia rati- 
fied the appointment and elected him to a ten-year term. 
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In the fall of 1937, he was a candidate for election to a 
position in the Court of Common Pleas. It was a spirited 
campaign, and his triumph was overwhelming. He took 
office in January, 1938, and filled that position with dignity 
and understanding until his death, August 26, 1940. 

For three successive terms, he was elected President of 
the 79th Division Association; served three terms as Presi- 
dent of the 315th Infantry Association; was a member of 
the Society of 40 and 8, Military Order of the World War, 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor of the United States, 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War, Companion of the Military Order of 
Foreign Wars of the United States and the Disabled Emer- 
gency Officers of the World War. 

His duties as a member of the judiciary and the demands 
of patriotic organizations did not interfere with his deep 
interest in his community — Jewish and secular. 

At no time a partisan in the internal affairs of his people, 
he always felt that much more might be accomplished if 
there were greater application to those issues that were the 
immediate concern of all Jews regardless of their specific 
ideologies. Thus, in 1931, he was chosen by the leadership 
of the Jewish community to be chairman of the Combined 
Jewish Campaign — forerunner of the present Allied | 
Jewish Appeal. All forces in the Jewish community re- 
sponded to his call and gave him wholehearted cooperation. | 

He was a director and vice-president of the National 
Farm School, a director of the Pennsylvania School of | 
Social Work, a director of the Big Brothers Association, a 
director of the Legal Aid Society, a director of the Crime. 
Prevention Association, a director and vice-president of the | 
Mt. Sinai hospital, Trustee of Rutgers University Council, 
vice-president of Rutgers Alumni Association, a member of | 
numerous fraternal, college and other organizations. : 

On May 22, 1941, the Pennsylvania State Senate, in| 
session at Harrisburg, adopted a_ resolution requesting 
the Department of Military Affairs to erect a memorial 
in Philadelphia in honor of Ted Rosen. 

This will perpetuate the memory of one who, in a very | 
real sense, gave his all to his country and his fellowmen. 
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ALICE L. SELIGSBERG 
By Rose G, JAcoss 


The Jewish community of the United States lost one of 
its most remarkable, most ethical and profound spirits 
when Alice Seligsberg died on August 27, 1940, a few 
weeks after her sixty-seventh birthday. Born into a cul- 
tured, thoughtful, and charming home, she early learned 
the true meaning of philanthropy, of disinterested intel- 
lectuality, and the ethical attitude towards life. Her 
family were among Felix Adler’s ardent disciples, founders 
of the Ethical Culture Society, and the values taught her 
at home and at the Society remained her standards of 
conduct throughout an extraordinarily active and diversi- 
fied life. 

The eager intellectual environment in the home of 
Louis and Lillie Wolff Seligsberg was supplemented by 
their daughter, Alice, born on August 8, 1873, by a thorough 
academic training at Barnard College where she belonged 
to one of the earliest classes. She later did graduate work 
at Columbia University and at The Friedrich Wilhelm 
Universitat (Berlin University). But a nature like hers 
could not be content merely with abstract intellectual 
values. She went out to the poor: the cause of the under- 
privileged was always her cause. Shortly after being 
graduated from college, she formed a girls’ club on the 
East Side, leaving on each of its members so profound an 
impress of her personality that, throughout their lives, 
they carried the stamp of her influence. In all the club 
work she did at Madison House she was always the true 
teacher, happily bringing her rich background and great 
gifts to the service of others who were less fortunate. 

Her love for children kept her working for them in- 
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cessantly. Her interest in club work at the Hebrew Shel- 
tering Guardian Society, of which her father was a director, 
led her to found Fellowship House, a home where orphans 
might find a social center and a sense of security in the 
bewildering city after the rural quiet of the cottage or- 
phanage at Pleasantville. Fellowship House, of which 
Miss Seligsberg was president from 1913 to 1918, has 
found homes and positions for thousands of children and 
helped them to overcome the difficulties with which New 
York life confronts them. 


Fellowship House was only one of her important original 
contributions to social service. Speaking at the memorial 
services for her, Mr. Herman W. Block, vice-president of 
the New York Association for Jewish Children, said: 
“Step by step, directly to the influence of Alice Seligsberg 
can be traced almost every change of policy which has 
brought about much of the progress that has taken place 
in Jewish child-care during the past twenty-five years.” It 
was she who recommended that the boarding-out depart- 
ment of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society be 
established as a completely independent unit, free from 
institutional control and responsible only to the directors 
of the parent society. ‘The adoption of that program’’—to 
quote Mr. Block again—‘completely changed the course 
of Jewish child-care in New York and throughout the coun- 
try.’ It was Alice Seligsberg, too, who was very largely 
responsible for the establishment in New York of a cen- 
tral bureau for the study of the situation of dependent 
children and their placement in homes or orphanages most 
suited to each one’s particular needs. She was the execu- 
tive director of this Jewish Children’s Clearing Bureau 
from its foundation in 1922 to 1936; thereafter she was a 
member of its board. Always she pressed her creative and 
unusually progressive ideas upon the community and for 
all her modesty and gentleness, succeeded in overcoming 
opposition and obstacles which for anyone less determined 
would have been insurmountable. She influenced child- 
care workers of every creed, laymen as well as profes- 
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sionals, both in private agencies, in the state and city 
departments of public welfare and in the children’s 
courts. 

Alice Seligsberg’s humanitarianism grew out of her 
extraordinarily strong and exacting sense of justice. She 
was always in the forefront of every fight against in- 
justice — whether it was injustice to an individual, a 
group, a cause or an ideal. Surely her return to Judaism 
grew at least in part out of this dominant trait in her 
character. Professor Mordecai Kaplan, with whose Soci- 
ety for the Advancement of Judaism she was affliated 
from its very inception, said of her: “Judaism... re- 
established between her and her ancestral people that 
inward bond which could render her most serviceable and 
helpful to them. Where could she find better opportunity 
to satisfy her need to serve than among her people whose 
daily existence is turned into a nightmare...” 

She was of so deeply religious a nature that she could 
not remain content with the Ethical Culture movement. 
Her inquiring mind led her always to the roots of prob- 
lems. She began to investigate the essence of Christianity 
and of Judaism. In Judaism she found herself responsive 
to the age-old ethic of an ancient people, in consonance as 
it was with her concept of conduct and her ideal of per- 
sonal behavior. She found in the wisdom of the Jewish 
sages and prophets something her soul had been seeking, 
and she identified herself completely with the Jewish com- 
munity. This explains her study of Hebrew, of Biblical 
literature and Jewish history, her synagogue membership, 
holiday observance, and lighting of the Friday evening 
candles, and her concern that in the services consigning 
her bodily remains to their final resting place, all should 
be in conformity with Jewish law and Jewish tradi- 
tion. 

What she learned of Jewish culture, ethics and tradition 
summoned her to aid in her people’s present-day struggle 
for survival. No sooner had she responded to the idea of 
Zionism than she began to follow and analyze every move 
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of the Zionist Organization. In Hadassah, with its oppor- 
tunities for practical expression, she found the channel 
for making her ideas live. In her work for Hadassah she 
became the ally and associate of one to whom she owed an 
inestimable spiritual debt — Henrietta Szold. Miss Szold 
gave her much of the Jewish content she craved, but the 
debt was by no means one-sided. ‘‘How often,’’ Henrietta 
Szold wrote in November, 1940, ‘‘when I was faced by 
a (for me) momentous decision, I found myself asking how 
Alice would approach the solution of my problem, how 
she would dissect and analyze it, how she would relate 
it... to the vital things of existence.’’ On that close and 
beautiful human bond more than a personal relationship 
rested. Henrietta Szold and Alice Seligsberg, working 
with Nellie Straus and Jessie Sampter, formed the intel- 
lectual and ethical foundation stone upon which Hadassah 
has stood these three decades. 


Miss Seligsberg’s affiliation with Hadassah was to lead 
to a daring and adventurous mission of great significance. 
The scarcity of physicians, nurses and medicaments in 
war-torn Palestine led to the organization in 1918 of the 
American Zionist Medical Unit. Miss Seligsberg was put 
in charge of the personnel and of the execution of the 
entire venture. The Unit included forty-four persons — 
physicians, dentists, nurses, sanitary engineers, and ad- 
ministrative staff. On June 12, 1918 the floating hospital 
sailed secretly from New York Harbor with eleven camou- 
flaged American troop ships, and made its way through 
dangerous submarine lanes across the English Channel 
and, later, in the Mediterranean. Despite the perilous 
war-time conditions prevailing in Palestine, Miss Seligs- 
berg laid the foundations of a country-wide medical 
service which developed into the Hadassah Medical Or- 
ganization. Appropriately enough, in 1919 the Joint 
Distribution Committee appointed her executive director 
of its Palestine Orphan Committee. She introduced into 
Palestine modern methods in work for orphans and 
dependent children, and it was she who pointed out 
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the need for recreation and play for the children of 
Palestine. 


Upon returning to America, she assumed the important 
post of director of the Jewish Children’s Clearing Bureau, 
but Hadassah was always to retain a central place in her 
activities. From 1921 to 1922 she was its national pres- 
ident, and for many years she was honorary associate of 
the national board. After her death, Hadassah chose an 
especially appropriate way of honoring her memory. It 
resolved ‘“‘to assign the sum of $25,000 to the establish- 
ment in Palestine of the Alice L. Seligsberg Fellowship 
Center to serve childhood and youth, Arab and Jew alike, 
by giving to the children of the Holy Land the services she 
would have wished for children everywhere...” 


A very significant aspect of Miss Seligsberg’s Zionist 
work was the guidance she gave from 1924 until her death 
to the Junior Hadassah organization. In the role of ad- 
viser on Palestine problems, she molded the young women 
she led — always with infinite sympathy, understanding, 
and effectiveness. It is no more than fitting that her name 
is commemorated by a grove planted in Palestine by 
Junior Hadassah and by a clinic established at its 
Children’s Village at which, on October 15, 1940, an out- 
standingly beautiful tribute was paid by the boys and 
girls to her memory. Henrietta Szold described it mov- 
ingly in a letter: 

“The guests were seated on one side of the site, which 
had been cleared of all stones by the children. They, the 
children, stood in a semi-circle opposite to the guest 
benches. The master of ceremonies, one of the pupils of 
the place, called person after person from his place of 
honor himself by placing a shovel of earth (or clay) on 
the orifice in the ground in which reposed the scroll that 
had been read to the audience. I was honored in this 
way... After every deposit of earth, a song, solemn, 
joyful, the whole diapason of emotions, was expressed. 


“T have given you an enumeration of the happenings. 
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What I cannot give you is a realization of the beauty, 
the dignity, the decorum, the culture, of the whole cere- 
monial... The air was delicious, and the trees were 
washed of their summer dust. On this background and in 
this fragrant atmosphere Alice was honored according to 
her standards.”’ 
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SIEGMUND BACHARACH SONNEBORN 
By WILLIAM ROSENAU 


In the nineties of the past century, when a fair pro- 
portion of Jews from Germany were still emigrating to the 
United States, Siegmund Bacharach Sonneborn, born in 
Breidenbach, Province of Hessen-Nassau, Germany, April 
14, 1872, to Levi and Amalie Sonneborn, came to America 
to enjoy the blessings of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. He was seventeen years old. 

He had obtained his elementary education in his native 
town, and his secondary instruction in Marburg an der 
Lahn, whither his Jewishly-devout parents had moved. 

After the marriage of one of his sisters to an American 
remotely-related cousin, he left Germany and settled in 
Baltimore, Maryland. Here he immediately pursued col- 
legiate studies at the Johns Hopkins University, proving 
himself an outstanding student, and receiving the Bachelor 
of Arts degree in 1893. : 

Possessing exceptional executive ability, he was per- 
suaded in that year to enter the service of Henry Sonneborn 
& Company. Six years later he became the manager of 
this well-known wholesale clothing firm, now no longer in 
existence. Under his direction and, later, presidency, the 
firm continued to expand, and, in 1914, it employed 4,000 
workers. During the World War, the services of his firm 
were enlisted for the manufacture of army apparel. Find- 
ing labor conditions in Baltimore unfavorable for the 
necessary expansion, Sonneborn, with the help of Sidney 
Hillman established in New York City a branch plant for 
the manufacture of army overcoats. 

Through his planning, he won for Henry Sonneborn & 
Company the reputation of being one of the pioneer em- 
ployers to introduce collective bargaining, and to put an 
end to the so-called sweat-shop system. In 1918, the 


employees of Henry Sonneborn & Company presented 
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Siegmund B. Sonneborn with a sculptural bronze likeness 
of himself, and, in appreciation of this gift, he gave to his 
employees his Harford County Farm for a recreational 
center. In the meantime in 1903, he had, with a brother, 
Dr. Ferdinand Sonneborn, established L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc. — oil refiners and paint manufacturers. 


In 1895, Sonneborn married Camille K. Goldschmidt of 
Washington, D. C. They became the parents of four 
children — one son and three daughters. 


Siegmund B. Sonneborn was always prominently in- 
terested in civic responsibilities. Therefore, for example, 
in 1918 he helped to found in Baltimore the Park School, 
a private institution for elementary and secondary secular 
education. 


While not forgetting that all the poor, irrespective of 
creed, nationality or color, were deserving of his assistance, 
he also realized that all Jews are sureties for one another, 
and made the Jewish charities his favorite beneficiaries. 


But he did this, not as a Jewish secularist, but as a Jew 
who saw undeniable warrant for the support of the or- 
ganized synagogue, the dynamo of everything Jewish. It 
is for this reason that Oheb Shalom Congregation of 
Baltimore will ever remember him as one of its ardent and 
liberal constituents. 


His recognition of the responsibility of support at no 
time confined itself to local Baltimore institutions. In the 
wider American Jewish life, we find him for several years 
one of Baltimore’s representatives of the National Jewish 
Hospital of Denver, Colorado, and also as one of Bal- 
timore’s representatives of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. 


Endorsing heartily the Zionist movement, and, in fact, 
all the more so since his visit to the Holy Land some 
years ago, Siegmund B. Sonneborn saw in Palestine one 
of the most important means for the solution of the cen- 
turies-old Jewish problem. Since 1933, he aided over a 
hundred persons, including some relatives, to settle in 
Palestine, and encouraged them more particularly to follow 
agriculture as their vocation under present circumstances. 
His interest in the Bezalel Institute of Art and the 
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Hebrew University was especially noteworthy. Moreover, 
filled by his Palestinian travels, with a new interest in the 
sacred tongue, he decided to study Hebrew in order even- 
tually to be able to read the rich Hebrew literature, and 
also to master Hebrew conversationally. In furtherance of 
this aim, he latterly enrolled as a student in the Oriental 
Seminary of his Alma Mater, the Johns Hopkins University. 

But over and above all his other undertakings, the 
literary product of his years from 1929 to 1940 looms 
large. It is a book entitled ‘““The Baalshem Mishpot,”’ 
signifying, in simple language, the man who devotes him- 
self to the God of all things in the universe as they are by 
Him ordained to be. ‘“The Baalshem Mishpot” Sonneborn 
discovers in the one hundred and thirty-seven of the 
one hundred and fifty poems of the Biblical Psalter. In 
blank verse he gives the ideas which he gathers from each 
psalm. According to his interpretation, each of these 
poems must needs have practical meaning and appeal to 
persons of all times. 

The book which is dedicated to his wife, opens with an 
introductory explanation of the mystical philosophy of the 
Jew in many an age, and obviously adopted by the author 
himself. After the introduction, he addresses himself to 
his children and grandchildren, advising them to become 
citizens in whom all nations shall be blessed. 

To note the character of the rendering of the Psalms by 
Sonneborn, it is well to compare, by way of illustration, 
the phrasing of Psalm 37, read at Siegmund B. Sonne- 
born’s last obsequies held at the Eutaw Place Temple, 
Baltimore, with the wording of the Jewish Publication 
Society Biblical text. Mark the Sonneborn text, with 
some of the transposition of verses: 


Dwell in your land and cherish the things of the spirit! 
Respect another’s self; be jealous of your own! 

The little that an individual truly has 

Avails him more than borrowed opulence, the imitator. 
Be you yourself 

But be the best of your kind of a personality. 

Fret not because an evil-doer prospers. 

Nor emulate the workers of iniquity. 
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Though I have seen the beastly in clover, the wicked in 
power, 

When they had died, I sought a trace of them. 

They had disappeared like smoke — 

To smudge their children’s lives. etc. etc. 


Had Sonneborn’s life been prolonged a year or two 
more, he might have completed his interpretation of the 
Psalter, according to his understanding, which he had 
decided to leave as a legacy to posterity. However, God 
willed otherwise. Surrounded by his wife, children and 
grandchildren, he breathed his last, September 19, 1940, to 
receive celestial peace and bliss at the hands of Divine 
Providence. 
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JOSEPH STOLZ 
By TopiAs SCHANFARBER 


On the tenth of Decembery, 1937, as he was about to 
enter his home, Dr. Stolz had a fall in which he broke his 
hip-bone. He had to be carried upstairs to his room, and 
from that time until February 7, 1941, the day of his 
death, he was more or less of a helpless invalid. 

Dr. Stolz was a little more than seventy-six years old 
at the time of this accident. He was born in Syracuse, 
New York, on November 3, 1861, the son of David and 
Regina Strauss Stolz. He attended the public schools 
of Syracuse, and was prepared for the Hebrew Union 
College by Rabbi Herman Birkenthal, who was at that 
time Rabbi of Society of Concord Congregation of Syra- 
cuse. He entered the Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati 
in 1879, at the age of eighteen, and was graduated there- 
from in 1884. In the same year, he was graduated from the 
University of Cincinnati with the degree of B.L. Two 
years prior to his graduation from the Hebrew Union 
College he had officiated during the High Holidays at 
Birmingham, Alabama. His first post as rabbi was with 
the B’nai Israel Congregation of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
which he left in 1887 to enter the pulpit of the Zion Congre- 
gation of Chicago as assistant to Dr. Bernard Felsenthal. 

At that time there was an exodus of Jews from the West 
Side to the South Side of Chicago, and some of the best 
and most influential members of Zion Congregation joined 
in the movement. When Dr. Stolz saw the trend of things, 
he himself decided to move to the South Side, and form a 
congregation with his old West Side members as a nucleus. 
Isaiah Congregation grew rapidly and, within the space 
of a year, they were ready to build a Temple. This they 
did on the corner of Forty-fifth and Vincennes Avenue. 
The Temple, a large and commodious structure, was dedi- 
cated in 1896. It had a well-attended Sabbath School, 
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with large confirmation classes annually. It had also a 
large and flourishing Sisterhood, among the largest in the 
country, which maintained a scholarship at the Hebrew 
Union College and did religious and philanthropic work. 

In 1921, there was some talk about a new Temple on 
the part of the members of Isaiah as well as members of 
Kehilath Anshe Mayriv, the first and oldest Congregation 
in Chicago. To forestall the possibility of two congregations 
building Temples in the same locality, where one would 
serve the purpose of both, an attempt was made to effect 
an amalgamation between these two congregations. Many 
meetings were held and at one time, it looked as though 
the project would come to a focus, but finally it failed to 
meet the approbation of the two Boards of the Congrega- 
tion and the project of an amalgamation was dropped. 
An alliance was however effected between Temple Israel 
and Isaiah Temple. When the two congregations joined 
their forces, they had a combined membership of 850 and 
there were a thousand members in the Sisterhood, but 
for some reason or other, the membership of the Congre- 
gation began to dwindle and, within the space of a year, 
the membership was reduced to 250. 

On June 24, 1890, Dr. Stolz was married to Blanche 
A. Rauh of Cincinnati. Three children were born to them: 
two daughters and a son. Edna married Joseph Brody, 
a promising young lawyer of Des Moines, Iowa; Regina 
married Harry Greenebaum, a practicing physician in Chi- 
cago; and Leon is editorial writer for the Chicago Daily 
Tribune. Mrs. Stolz was a true helpmate, devoted to him 
and his work, and helpful to the Congregation. She was 
an ideal Rebbeizin. 

In 1890, the Hebrew Union College conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity on Dr. Stolz. His thesis for the degree 
was on the subject of Funeral Agenda. In 1931, when 
Dr. Stolz reached the age of seventy, the College conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor of Hebrew Law, honoris causa. 

He was essentially conservative in his thought because 
of his early upbringing amidst the conservative surround- 
ings. His parents observed the traditional ceremonies in 
their home, and he early came under the saving influence 
of those two gentle conservative souls — Professor Sol- 
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omon Eppinger and Dr. Moses Millginer, who helped to 
shape and give direction to his mode of thinking. He 
read his prayers daily from a battered and tattered Minhag 
America, battered and tattered from excessive use. He 
introduced the Friday evening family dinner, at which 
his children were always present as well as a few close 
friends, and he conducted a regular Friday evening house 
service. He recited the grace following each meal. It 
irked him to see his colleagues smoke on the Sabbath, or 
travel on that day. While he introduced a Sunday Service 
as early as 1887, he always pleaded for the traditional 
Sabbath, and he had large congregations at the Saturday 
Service, even during the summer months. 

Many referred to Dr. Stolz as the most and best beloved 
rabbi in Chicago. While some other rabbis spoke derisively 
and disdainfully of the pastoral rabbi, Dr. Stolz took his 
pastoral duties seriously and did not hesitate to call on 
the members of his Congregation, in times of joy or trouble. 
He was eager to become part of their lives, to understand 
their souls, to learn their needs and difficulties. He felt 
that in this way, he could be more helpful and serviceable 
to them. Some of his sermons are famous. One of them, 
delivered at Sinai Temple, before the Congress of Liberal 
Religions, during the Columbian Exposition, was published 
in 1896, in a volume entitled “Sermons by American 
Rabbis.” In that sermon, Dr. Stolz speaks of the ‘“‘self- 
sufficiency of Judaism, that it had no need of learning 
that the emphasis should Ise placed on deed and not creed; 
that its prophets long ago advocated justice and righteous- 
ness as against ritualism and ceremonialism.’”’ He preached 
a distinctively Jewish sermon, always based on a biblical 
text which was logically developed. He rarely if ever re- 
viewed a novel or a book, and did not speak on sensational 
subjects. 

He lived a long life — but there is no merit in simply 
living a long life if it be empty of service to one’s fellow- 
men. Dr. Stolz lived not only a long life but he lived a 
beautiful life, a useful life, a fruitful life, a life that was 
characterized by those virtues which would usher in a 
better manhood and a recreated humanity. 

Dr. Stolz died February 7, 1941, beloved, respected, and 
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mourned by all who knew him. His funeral obsequies 
were held in Isaiah Temple, which was crowded by numer- 
ous admirers and friends. Dr. Felix A. Levy delivered the 
eulogy, and Rabbi Morton Berman read the service. 

It could have been said of him, as it was said of Moses, 
‘And the man, Joseph, was exceedingly meek.’ He was 
diffident to a fault, but he could rise to the height of a 
righteous indignation when any truth that he held dear 
was attacked. Whenever the fair name of the Jew, or Juda- 
ism, was maligned, he defended it with all the force and 
power at his command. He struck strong blows in defense 
of his people, despite his extreme meekness and modesty. 

Although his Congregation was his first and main con- 
cern, he was interested in everyone of the institutions of the 
country which could help to further its cause. He was a 
member of the Executive Committee of the American 
Jewish Committee, of the Publication Committee of the 
Jewish Publication Society, of the Board of Governors of 
the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, and of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. For many years, he was president of the Chicago 
Rabbinical Association and, on his seventieth birthday, he 
was made Honorary President for life. He was president of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis from 1905 to 
1907. From 1899 to 1905, he was a member of the Chicago 
Board of Education, to which he was appointed by Mayor 
Carter Harrison. These were stormy years for the Board. 
Superintendents of schools had to be removed and new ones 
appointed. Dr. Stolz always voted for what he believed 
would result in the greatest good for the schools of Chicago. 

When the history of the charitable institutions and the 
educational work of Chicago is written, the name of 
Dr. Stolz must loom large upon its pages. He was distinc- 
tively a conserving and constructive force for good in the 
life of the Jew and Judaism of Chicago. His life was a 
blessing and his memory will be a benediction not only to 
all those who knew him or came in contact with him, but 
also to future generations who will come within the influ- 
ence of the institutions which he helped to vitalize and - 
maintain. 
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JEHUDA HALEVI 
By SAMUEL S. COHON 


The eighth centenary of the death of Rabbi Jehuda 
Halevi focuses our minds upon a star of first magnitude 
and brilliance in the Jewish firmament of fame. Acclaimed 
through the rolling centuries as the foremost Hebrew poet 
since the Psalmists and as one of the most original inter- 
preters of Judaism, he is not only the symbol of his age but 
also the voice of the inmost yearnings and deepest thoughts 
of the Jewish people of all times. The name of this master 
singer became magic, and his life story a glorified legend. 


Tuer AGE OF HALEVI 


The age of Jehuda Halevi belongs to those eruptive 
periods of human history in which the established order 
crashes and the shape of the new one bears a frightening 
appearance. The age-old struggle for military supremacy 
between the Church and the Mosque, which reached its 
climax in the First Crusade in 1096, broke out, with re- 
newed fury, in Spain. The entire eleventh century was 
marked by the waning of Arab power and culture and 
by the waxing of power of Christendom. The effect was 
mounting misery for the Jewish people. The ‘paradise of 
peace and prosperity,’ which was Andalusia during the 
reign of the Omayyads, had fallen prey — after the death 
of Almanzur, the prime minister and successor of Abd-ar- 
Rahman III —to the rivalries and jealousies of petty 
tyrants and adventurers,— Moors, Arabs, Slavs, and 
Spaniards. For eighty years (1002-1082) the land was 
torn to pieces by the contending regents. In place of a 
united country, with its seat of government at Cordova, 
some twenty dynasties set themselves up to rule in as many 
cities or provinces. Some of the rulers exercised wisdom in 
government, but despite their external elegance and love 
of art, poetry and music, most of them were bloody tyrants. 
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The intolerable disorder and chaos, resulting from the 
incessant conflicts between these contenders, gave the 
Christians of the North their long-awaited chance. The 
energetic Alfonso VI (1075-1109), who had united under 
his sway the kingdoms of the Asturias, Leon and Castile, 
craftily brought the short-sighted and self-seeking princes 
to his feet. In their blindness, they provided him with the 
sinews of war with which he was to destroy them. Resort- 
ing to the well-tried policy of divide and rule, and staging 
military raids throughout the land as far as Cadiz, he made 
all the Moslem states tributary. Only when he reached 
the Pillars of Hercules and conquered Toledo in 1085 were 
the eyes of the blind rivals opened to his design of domi- 
nating all Spain and of exterminating all Moslems. Awake 
at last to the danger and too feeble to resist the Christian 
conqueror, they called in the Almoravides, who had just 
subjugated the whole of North Africa, from Algiers to 
Senegal, to help them check the rising power of Alfonso. 

The Almoravides descended upon Andalusia “like a cloud 
of locusts to devour the country thus offered to their appe- 
tite.” After appropriating Algeciras as a base of operations, 
their king, Yusuf Ibn Tashufin marched to battle against 
Alfonso at Zallaka, near Badajoz (October 23, 1086) and 
utterly routed his forces. His mission completed, the victor- 
ious Yusuf returned to Africa, leaving three thousand of his 
Berber warriors to aid the Andalusians. Great was the 
rejoicing of the people over his power and simple piety. 
The upper classes, while ridiculing his lack of culture and 
inability to appreciate the art of the poets, highly regarded 
the sword of the mighty barbarian. In 1090 his help was 
solicited again, this time by the king of Seville against the 
Christians, who renewed their guerilla warfare from their 
stronghold of Aledo. He consented with an assumed air 
of reluctance. Soon, however, he showed his true intentions 
by attacking the princes of Andalusia as well as the Chris- 
tians of Castile. Before the end of 1090 he began the sub- 
jugation of Spain. He took Granada in November, Tarifa 
in December, and Seville as well as many leading cities of 
Andalusia, the following year. An army of Alfonso was 
routed. Valencia held out as long as the Cid lived and 
directed its defences. After his death in 1102, Valencia, 
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too, fell, and the whole of Moslem Spain, with the exception 
of Toledo, became a province of the African empire of the 
Almoravides. 

The rule of the savage Almoravides spelled the doom of 
cultural pursuits and refinements. Art and philosophy 
languished. Freedom of thought was ruthlessly suppressed 
by these Moslem fanatics; Jews and Christians shared the 
same fate of persecution, massacre and exile. The remnants 
of the princes and nobles were in despair at the sight of the 
foreigners, who came to liberate the country and remained 
to enslave it. The masses were glad to have the usurpers 
stay, for thus their lives and possessions were protected 
against raids by brigands, and against attacks by the Chris- 
tians who were driven back to the North. But there was 
to be no tranquility and no prosperity for the subjects of 
the Almoravides. The rough warriors and fierce religious 
zealots soon succumbed to the luxuries which the fruit of 
their victories had brought. Their martial habits, their 
love of daring, their delight in enduring hardship soon 
passed. Demoralized and enfeebled, they lost their strangle- 
hold upon the country. A revolution was sapping their 
strength in Africa, and the Castilians, under Alfonso VII, 
resumed their raids into Andalusia. In 1125 they harried 
the south. In 1133 they burned the suburbs of Cordova, 
Seville, and Xeres. Their forays extended from Leon to 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Because the government did 
nothing to stop the peril, the people rose in revolt and 
drove the rulers from the land. Anarchy reigned again, 
until the Almohades, the ‘‘Unitarian”’ zealots, displaced 
the Almoravides in Africa and in Spain.t 


Tue Lire StorY OF HALEVI 


It was during these stormy days that Jehuda Halevi 
lived. The details of his life are cloaked in obscurity. Noth- 
ing is known of his parentage save that his father was 
named Samuel. The attempt to identify him with an un- 
known poet, Samuel, lacks corroboration. Neither is the 
date of Jehuda’s birth definitely established. In place of 


tS, Lane-Poole, Moors in Spain, pp. 166 ff. 
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the generally cited 1080, H. Schirmann has argued recently 
for an earlier date, 1075.2 On the basis of a contemporary 
record, it has been accepted that, like his younger contem- 
porary and supposed kinsman Abraham Ibn Ezra, he was 
born in Toledo.3 This city, which, according to legend, 
was founded by Jews who were exiled by Nebuchadnezzar, 
figured as an ecclesiastical center from the very introduction 
of Christianity into Spain. After its conquest by the Moors, 
Tolaitola, as it was now known, flourished, first, as the 
capital of the province of Cordova (712-1035), and then 
as an independent state (1035-1085). Its numerous Jewish 
community enjoyed the protection of the Moorish con- 
querors and cooperated with them in developing extensive 
silk and woolen industries and in making the city a center 
of culture. The Jews adopted Arabic as their vernacular, 
and assiduously cultivated the arts and sciences of their 
neighbors.4 


After three hundred seventy-three years of Moslem rule, 
the city was subjugated by the Christian King Alfonso VI 
who made it his capital. The change proved disastrous to 
the Jewish people. While at first the Castilians emulated 
the tolerance of the Moors, the spirit of bigotry steadily 
mounted, reaching its climax four centuries later in the 
expulsion of the Jews from the Iberian peninsula. Persecu- 
tions in Toledo are reported in 1090, soon after its conquest. 
The Jews of the city were massacred in 1109. The advent 
of Christian rule spelled the decline of culture as well as 
of tolerance. Unlike the highly cultured Moors, their Chris- 
tian rivals were rough warriors. Not even their princes 
were educated, and they were too poor to indulge in the 
refinements of the Moors. As mercenaries, they hired them- 


2 Hayye Jehuda Halevi, Tarbiz, IX, pp. 36 ff., note 3. 

3 Moses Ibn Ezra, Shirat Yisrael, tr. Halper, p. 75. Schirmann has 
cast doubt upon the Toledan origin of Halevi on the ground that the 
name of the city in the Arabic text of Moses Ibn Ezra is indistinct, 
and suggests that the correct reading may be Tudela in Navarre. 
However, he himself recognizes difficulties in the way of this theory. 
(Tarbiz, X, 237-239). He seems to overlook the definite reference of 
Solomon Ibn Al Mualim to Halevi’s Castilian origin: 4x5" ow Ja Nps 
ebsoe ona. See Brody and Albrecht, Shaar Hashir, p. 130, 
ine 16. 

4 Jewish Encyclopedia, Art. Toledo, III, p. 178. 

5 Responsa, No. 217, 
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selves to Moorish as well as to Christian princes. Even 
their most celebrated hero, Rodrigo Diaz of Bivar, known 
as the Cid, ‘‘was no very orthodox champion of the faith, 
for he fought as well for the Moors as for the Christians, 
and would as dispassionately rob a church as a mosque.’”® 

When Toledo fell to the Castilians, Jehuda Halevi was 
probably about ten years old. How long he remained under 
the new rule is not known. We note, however, that he was 
spoken of as the ‘‘Castilian” and that he referred to him- 
self as ‘coming out of Seir’” or “from Edom,” i.e., from 
Christian Spain.? Even after the conquest, Toledo retained 
for some time the Arab character of its culture. In addition 
to Arabic, which was his mother tongue, the young Jehuda 
acquired the knowledge of the popular dialect of Andalusia, 
representing a combination of Arabic and Castilian.* His 
early education consisted of the mastery of the Hebrew 
Bible and rabbinic literature. In addition he perfected 
himself early in the art of Arab poetry and, in course of 
time, in the science of Hebrew grammar and philology, in 
Greek philosophy and medicine. 

Either in consequence of the upset political conditions 
in Toledo or because of his desire to pursue his studies 
under distinguished masters, the young lad turned to the 
cultural centers of Andalusia. While it is not certain that 
he studied under Rabbi Isaac Alfasi, the famous author of 
the digest of the Babylonian Talmud, at Lucena, he un- 
doubtedly came under the spiritual influence of the great 
master, as is shown by the striking tribute which he penned 
on the occasion of Alfasi’s death in 1103,9 and by his friend- 
ship with the outstanding disciples of Alfasi, R. Joseph 
Ibn Migash and R. Baruch Albalia. Two of his earliest 
poems were devoted to R. Baruch and to his father, R. 
Isaac ben Baruch.*° 

His early exercises in the poetic art attracted the atten- 


6 Op. cit., pp. 189 ff., 193. 1h : 

71. Davidson, Ginze Schechter, III, p. 319; Bialik-Rabnitzki, Shire 
Moshe Ibn Ezra I, 45; Schirmann, op. cit., p. 37, n. 4. d 

8H. Brody, Art. Jehuda Halevi in Encyclopedia Judaica, VIII, 
963-76. 

9 Diwan, ed. Brody, II, p. 100. 

to Diwan I, nos. 84 and 129. 
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tion of Moses Ibn Ezra, the outstanding poet, philosopher 
and critic of the day. In a rhymed and florid letter to ‘‘the 
Light of the West (i. e., Andalusia) .. . a ready help (play 
on the name Ezra) in distress, enwrapped by the spirit of 
God and sustained by a generous soul,’ Jehuda introduced 
himself as “of little esteem and young ... coming up out 
of Seir to bask in the light of the men of great achievement, 
the luminaries of Western Spain.” He alluded to the hard- 
ships which he endured, to his wanderings and to the dif- 
ficulties of establishing contact with the scholars. And he 
submitted to Ibn Ezra’s judgment a number of wine songs 
composed in contest by a circle of poets, in which he par- 
ticipated." The older poet recognized in the first fruits of 
the novice marks of genius, and replied with an enthusiastic 
expression of admiration and friendship. In the hyperbolic 
style of the Arab poets, Moses Ibn Ezra likened Jehuda’s 
letter to ‘‘the face of the dawn,” and extolled his verses as 
more precious than gold, each excelling myriads of others: 


Silk woven of speech, 
Understanding its warp, perfection its woof. 
In comparison, all the precious songs are the body, 
But it is the spirit within. 
Had it not added its beauty, 
the rest would be a worthless vessel. 
How does a son so lovely and young in years 
Bear mountains of understanding on his back! 
Or a suckling of days excell the high, 
Being but a stripling and still in the bud! 
Behold, out of Seir he shone forth 
To light up the length of the world and its breadth! 


He concluded the poem with an invitation to the young 
genius to visit him in Granada, assuring him of his friend- 
ship and offering him hospitality.” 

At the time of this correspondence, Moses Ibn Ezra was 
at the height of his prosperity and influence,.and was well 
able to aid Jehuda Halevi. Ibn Ezra’s three brothers — 
Isaac, Jehuda and Joseph — all of whom played important 
roles in the affairs of Andalusia and in Jewish cultural life, 
likewise extended their friendship to Jehuda Halevi. His 


I I. Davidson, Ginze Schechter, p. 319. 
* Bialik-Rabnitzki, op. cit., no. 29. 
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stay at Granada could not have been long for, in 1090, the 
city fell to Yusuf Ibn Tashufin and his barbarous warriors. 
The Jews, who enjoyed a privileged position under the 
Zirite dynasty, were overtaken by disaster. Hard times 
came upon the Ibn Ezra brothers. All but Jehuda were 
exposed to grave hardship. Moses was compelled to flee 
for safety to Christian Spain and appears to have lived in 
dire need. During this trying period, Jehuda Halevi prob- 
ably returned to Castile. His friendship with Moses Ibn 
Ezra continued through life and proved to be of greatest 
value in his spiritual development. He wrote: 


Friendship has bound my soul with his soul 
Ere the chariots of wandering were hitched, 
Before my soul ventured separation, 

And we shared perfect days together. 
Daughters of time bore us singly, 

But the daughters of love delivered us twins, 
Brought us up on a bed of spices, 

Nursed by the muse of the vineyard. 


I remember you and recall the days 

We have passed, and they were like dreams. 

Time the deceiver has exchanged you for men, 
Whose heart is war and in whose mouth is peace.“ 


In his poems, Halevi sought to buoy up his despondent 
friend, and repeatedly acknowledged indebtedness to 


him: 


I have served you in days of youth 
and at the dawn of manhood, 
And am still your servant in advancing years. 
You have attired my muse with garments of delight. 


It is hard to trace the wanderings of Jehuda Halevi. His 
poems of friendship indicate that he spent some time in the 
virtually Jewish city of Lucena, where he sang the praises 
of Joseph Ibn Migash on his succeeding of Alfasi as head 


3 Brody, Moses ibn Ezra, Incidents in his Life, Jewish Quarterly 


Review, XXIV (1934), p. 314. 
14 Diwan I, no. 101, lines 31 ff. 
5 [bid., no. 58, lines 55-56, 59; cf. 2 Sam. 1.24. See also nos. 37, 


lines 49-53; 43; 52; 66; 86; 93; 101 tite eDiwan Ll) pp: 273-245: 
eulogy, p. 105 f. 
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of the Academy” and of Baruch Albalia, distinguished as 
scholar, philanthropist and champion of Jewish interests.?7 
At Seville, famed as a ‘‘city of song” and a seat of culture, 
the poet met with disappointment. He complained that 
its people were afraid of knowledge and indifferent to 
religion. Possibly the material aid, which he needed, was 
not forthcoming in this affluent Jewish community. The 
general apathy served to emphasize the generosity of Meir 
Ibn Kamaniel, who, judging by his Arab title ‘exalted 
vizier,’ held high public office.t® Another ‘vizier’? and 
admirer of Halevi at Seville was Solomon Ibn Al-Mualim.9 
He also wrote poems in honor of the ‘‘vizier’? Nahman Ibn 
Azhar*® and to Abu Ibrahim Ibn Muhaghar, a scion of a 
distinguished family." On the occasion of the marriage of 
the latter’s daughter to his friend Abraham Ibn Al-Rabib, 
Jehuda Halevi composed at least three poems.” He also 
exchanged verses. with the aged Jehuda Ibn Mar Abun.”3 


From Andalusia the poet returned more than once to his 
native Castile. Among his friends and the men of eminence 
whom he celebrated in his verse in Christian Spain was the 
statesman Joseph Ibn Ferruziel (or Farissol), surnamed 
Cidellus, who served Alfonso VI as physician and counsellor. 
On the occasion of the statesman’s visit to Guadalaxara, 
Halevi honored him with a poem, extolling his influence 
with the government and his being ‘‘a mighty fortress in 
distress” for his people.* A nephew of Cidellus, Solomon 
Ibn Ferruziel, similarly held a prominent post in the court 
of Alfonso VI. Halevi prepared a poem of welcome on his 
awaited return to Toledo from a state mission to Aragon. 
But before receiving the tribute, the young statesman was 


* Ibid., I, nos. 62, 95, 114; also letter written on his behalf to Nar- 
bonne, pp. 217-218.. 

77 Ibid., I, nos. 4 and 84 (to R. Isaac), 129. 

8 Ibid., I, no. 88; 16, lines 17-18; cf. 49, lines 19-20. See also 118; 
42 and 126. 

** Brody and Albrecht, op. cit. p. 130; Diwan I, nos. 33; 51: 75. 

ol bid., 1, now l13;.11;'p, 309. 

SS libidemleamomOS: 

~ Ibid., I, no. 120; II, pp. 29-30, 276-78. 
he pete and Albrecht, op. cit., p. 129; Diwan Leno. 633, 11} pp. 

24 Diwan I, no. 102. 
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murdered by jealous Christian Spaniards (20th of lyar, 
1108). The poet’s song turned into a bitter lament. This 
elegy, ranking with the greatest in Hebrew literature, be- 
wails not only the personal tragedy that befell the brilliant 
young statesman but also the calamity that befell the Jew- 
ish people through his foul murder. 


From Castile, Jehuda Halevi exchanged poems with his 
friend Juda Ibn Gayyat who, like the Ibn Ezras, had fled 
from Granada after its conquest by the Almoravides, and 
after much wandering, returned to it to resume his work 
of teaching. ‘My soul,’ Halevi wrote, ‘was exiled with 
him.”*° Finally, the poet appears to have settled in Cor- 
dova.27, Though this “pearl of Andalusia”’ suffered greatly 
during the reign of the Almoravides, economically and 
politically, yet it remained a leading center of Jewish learn- 
ing and culture. Among its celebrities was the philosopher 
and poet Joseph Ibn Zaddik, who acted as Dayyan (judge) 
from 1138 to his death in 1149. He hailed Halevi as “‘the 
father of song’ and was honored with a number of poems 
from Halevi’s pen.?® 

The circle of Halevi’s friends both in Andalusia and in 
Castile, who were at once the objects and the patrons of 
his poetic activity, was wide. It included the poet and 
grammarian Levi Al-Tabban of Saragossa and his influ- 
ential pupil Isaac Ibn Barun, Nahman Ibn Asher, whom 
Halevi names “‘the prince of the West’’ (Andalusia), the 
three Krispins (Isaac, Moses and Solomon), and many 
others too numerous to name in this essay. While some of 
his creations in their honor were inspired by personal friend- 
ship, others were prompted by the need of gaining a liveli- 
hood. His poems indicate that there were times when he 
was exposed to actual hunger, wandering ‘‘alone without 
friend as one bereaved.’’? In course of time, his economic 


45 [bid., I, no. 13; II, pp. 92-99. 

26 Brody and Albrecht, op. cit., pp. 123-25; Diwan I, no. 100; see 
also nos. 34, 40, 45, 115. 

27 Moses Ibn Ezra, Shirat Yisrael, tr. Halper, p. 75. 

28 Diwan I, nos. 10, 32 and 124. For his poem to Halevi see Brody 
and Albrecht, op. cit., p. 127; H. Schirmann, Hameshorerim Bnei 
Dorom shel Moshe Ibn Ezra Viyehuda Halevi, Studies of the Research 
Institute for Hebrew Poetry, Vol. IV, p. 163. 

29 See poem to Abraham Ibn Gabbai, Diwan I, no. 50. 
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condition improved. His busy practice of medicine afforded 
him a comfortable living and even enabled him to accumu- 
late some wealth.3° In a letter to David of Narbonne, he 
complained that ‘‘he was occupied even at hours that are 
neither day nor night with the vanities of medicine, though 
he cannot heal. And the city is large and its inhabitants 
giants; and they are hard masters. And wherewith can a 
servant gain their favor save by spending his days in satis- 
fying their desires and consuming his years in healing their 
diseases?” The further complaint of ‘enslavement to 
kings’? may indicate that he was employed as physician 
to some kings or princes. He compared himself to “a bird 
kept as a plaything by youngsters,” 


weary and toiling, oppressed and dejected.3? 


Though well provided during this period, he was robbed 
of the most precious possession — his liberty. 


In addition to writing poetry and practicing medicine, 
Halevi seems to have conducted an academy. He names 
affectionately his disciples Jehuda and Azriel and a certain 
Isaac whom he regarded as a son.33 We may infer that it 
was to the intimate circle of his disciples that he unfolded 
his conceptions of Judaism to which he gave literary ex- 
pression in his masterpiece ‘Kitab Al Khazari,” a work 
written in Arabic, on which he labored during his last years 
in Spain. 

About his family he offers little information. In con- 
nection with his departure for Palestine he refers to his 
household and brethren. His silence regarding his wife 
suggests that she died before he left Spain. He speaks 
with deep emotion of his daughter as “the sister of my 
soul” and of his pain of parting with her only son Jehuda.34 
Whether or not he had other children cannot be determined 


3° Diwan I, Letter II, lines 17-19; I, p. 171, lines 19-20. 

31 Tbid., I, pp. 324-25. 

32 Tbid., Il, p. 185, lines 25 ff. 

33 The famous lexicographer Solomon Parhon refers to Halevi as one 
of his teachers. But this does not necessarily imply personal disciple- 
ship. See Mahberet, ed. Stern, p. 5b. 

34 Salaman and Brody, Selected Poems of Jehudah Halevi, pp. 26, 
lines 4-9; 23, lines 22-26, 
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on the basis of his poems. The elegies in which he mourns 
the loss of sons may have been composed to express the 
grief of others.3s The traditions that the famous exegete, 
poet and philosopher, Abraham Ibn Ezra, was his cousin 
and son-in-law are pure legend.%° 


THE CuP oF SORROW 


The poet who sang of wine, of love and of friendship, 
also wept over personal and communal grief. His cup of 
sorrow was filled as the friends of his youth, who stimu- 
lated his poetic genius, departed one after another. Of the 
four Ibn Ezra brothers, Jehuda passed away first. In 
1120 or 1121 Isaac died, and Joseph in 1128. Moses lived 
on in a state of despondency and misery until after 1138.37 
The passing of his venerable friend, ‘‘the crown of the 
majesty of Spain” brought to an end a most important 
chapter in Halevi’s life.s* A great void was created in his 
soul as well as in the life of Spanish Jewry by the death 
of R. Baruch Ibn Albalia, around 1126. Halevi eulogized 
him in four long elegies.3° 

But it was the tragic plight of his people that made him 
exclaim: 


O cup of sorrow! gently! desist a while! for already 
filled are my loins and my soul with thy bitterness.‘ 


He refers again and again to their spiritual as well as 
political oppression. Pressure increased upon their re- 
ligious life with the renewed zeal of the papacy to intro- 
duce the reforms of Gregory VII into Spain. The kings 
drew monks from the famous French monastery of Cluny 
and turned over to them, for Christian use, Moslem mosques 


3s Diwan II, pp. 131, lines 11-12; 136-38; 142-44; 145-46; 149-50. 

36 Juhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 217; Shalshelet Hakabbala, ed. Amster- 
dam, 1697, p. 3la. 

37 Schirmann, Tarbiz, IX, 231 ff.; Brody in Selected Poems of Moses 
Ibn Ezra, p. XXV. 

38 Diwan II, p. 105, line 15. : 

39 Ibid., pp. 80-87; 107-109; 116-17; 127-28. For a translation of 
one of these great eulogies see Salaman and Brody, op. cit., pp. 82-85. 
For other elegies see Diwan II, pp. 69 ff. f 

4° Ode to Zion in Salaman and Brody, op. cit., p. 5. 
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and some synagogues. The monks brought with them 
polemical writings being currently produced in France. 
Among them was the attack on Jewish and Mohammedan 
doctrines by Petrus Alfonsi, the former Moses Sephardi, 
physician to Alfonso VI. These anti-Jewish polemics were 
countered by men like Abraham bar Hiyya, Jehuda ben 
Barsilai Albergeloni and, in part, by Jehuda Halevi in his 
Al Khazari. 


The religious bigotry was coupled with physical persecu- 
tion. Because of political considerations, the Christian 
kings restrained for a time the brutality of their knights. 
But with the weakening of the kings and the rising power 
of the knights, the Jewish situation grew alarming. Stand- 
ing under royal protection, they were the first victims of 
the conflict between the knights and the crown. The 
murder of Solomon Ferruziel in 1108 was the forerunner 
of general attacks on the Jews. Sensing its portentous 
nature Jehuda Halevi voiced in his elegy of the statesman, 
the embittered feelings of his people against the hostility 
of Christendom. Nowhere did he write with such bitter- 
ness against Christian Spain as in this poem. 


May God pour down the rain of indignation 
upon the daughter of Edom, 
Crush her roots and hew down her topmost branches, 
Requite her with bereavement and widowhood, 
And bring down her multitude dead 
like the images of her idols. 
May He put forth a sickle and reap her harvest, 
And tread the winepress of her people 
until her entire vintage be completed." 


The mounting fury against the Jews broke loose after 
the death of Alfonso VI in 1109 in a series of pogroms, in 
Toledo, in northern Castile, and in Leon. His successor, 
Alfonso VII suppressed the investigation of the anti- 
Jewish excesses. Among the privileges which he extended 
to the Christians of Toledo, upon his entrance into the 
city (Nov. 11, 1118), was the prohibition of every Jew and 
every Jewish convert to hold an office of authority over 
Christians. In Leon he did not restore public order until 


4* Diwan II, pp. 92-99. The translated passage corresponds to lines 
81-82, 119-124. 
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1127. The insecurity of the Jews naturally bred within 
them resentment and bitterness. They were caught not 
only between the contending forces of kings and knights 
but also between the fires of Christian and Moslem hatreds. 
Some Jews were drawn into the ranks of the fighters. 
Others figured as go-betweens. Like the Moslem, the 
Christian rulers, despite the antagonism of their nobles, 
needed Jews as interpreters, administrators, financiers and 
officials, in establishing their ‘“‘new order” and in dealing 
with the Moslems.” 

Under Moslem rule, too, the Jews were victims of 
bigotry and cupidity. On conquering Northern Africa, the 
Almoravides persecuted their Jewish subjects and instituted 
forced conversions among them. After their taking of 
Spain, an orthodox Moslem leader came forward with the 
alleged discovery that the Jews had promised Mohammed 
that in case the anticipated Messiah failed to appear at 
the end of five centuries following the hegira, they would 
all embrace Islam. Thereupon, Yusuf Ibn Tashufin pro- 
ceeded to Lucena with the demand that the Jews make 
good their promise. Only an enormous ransom appeased 
the money-hungry zealot.# 

The pitiful condition of his people formed the theme of 
many of Halevi’s poems. 


Between the hosts of Seir [Christians] and Kedar [Arabs] 
My host perished, and warriors ceased in Israel. 
When they fight their wars, we are the victims of 
their defeats, 
As is the way from of yore in Israel. 


On every side snares are spread and traps, 

But no one arises to seek the welfare of I{srael. 

When they rush to battle, 

For slaughter and destruction are picked the sons 
of Israel. 


He bemoans the massacre of a large Jewish city, famed 
for its scholars and leaders, for its high government offi- 
cials and for its merchant princes. 


# Isaac Beer, Hamazab Hapoliti shel Yehude Sefarad B’doro shel 


R. Yehuda Halevi, Zion (new series), I, pp. 6-23. 
43 Margolis and Marx, History of the Jewish People, p. 324. 
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On the day when the city was breached, 
The rage of Seir’s sons went forth as of old unto Israel. 
The streets were filled with the slain, 
And the demons raised their voices over the virgin 
of Israel. 
And after the sword of vengeance, 
Captivity, famine and thirst 
Overtook the sons of Israel.14 


In another poem he speaks of the wars between the Al- 
moravides and the Castilians: 


The Philistines are gathered, 
And the Edomites plunder. 


Foes fight like wild beasts, 

Princes of Elifaz [son of Esau, i. e., Christians] 

With the leaders of Nebayot [i. e., sons of Ishmael or Arabs]. 
And dismayed among them are the tender sheep [i. e., Israel]. 
How shall the flock fare when shepherded by lions?4s 


In 1126, Alfonso VII took for himself the title “totius 
Hispaniae imperator.’”’ Christian political power was 
steadily ascending, while that of Islam was declining. Its 
awaited total eclipse appeared to some visionaries as 
another sign of Israel’s approaching redemption. The 
stormy age was filled with Messianic hopes and specula- 
tions. There was the belief that the deliverance would 
come a thousand years after the fall of Jerusalem, i.e., 
about 1068.4 When this calculation proved illusory, the 
date was moved to the year 1096, the very year of the 
First Crusade. The horrors which it brought upon the 
Jewish communities between the Rhine and the Moselle 
were interpreted as “‘the birth-throes of the Messiah,”’ 
preceding the deliverance. Without despairing the people 
hoped on. The millenarian hope, agitating Christendom 
and contributing to the motive power of the Crusades, 
indirectly fed Jewish hopes. In his plea for a Crusade, 
Pope Urban II argued that Christians must rule Palestine, 
against whom the Antichrist will fight as a prelude to the 
second coming of Christ. On different grounds Saadia and 


“ Diwan IV, no. 58, lines 7-14, 41-46. 
45 Ibid., no. 59, 


4© See A. H. Silver, Messianic Speculation in Israel, 67, note 39. 
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Hai Gaon believed that Christian rule over Palestine would 
precede the Messianic advent.47 Several Messianic claim- 
ants presented themselves during the age of Halevi, in 
Byzantium, Khazaria and Mesopotamia in 1096, in 
Palestine about 1121, in Spain in 1117, in Fez (Morocco) 
in 1127, and soon after Halevi’s death, during the Second 
Crusade, the most spectacular of them all, David Alroy, in 
Babylonia in 1147.4 


The Messianic hope deeply engaged Halevi’s thought as 
well. He reverts to it in several of his poems. 


The dove [Israel] has flown far into the forest. 

She has stumbled and cannot shake herself free. 

She flies, raises herself, flutters, 

Round about her Lover she swirls, storm-tossed. 

She reckoned a thousand years for her appointed end, 
But she is ashamed of all that she estimated.‘ 


Recognizing the hazard in all such speculations, he declares: 


If I seek to know when will come the end of wonders, 
The prophecies reply: Thou askest perplexing questions.5° 


He exhorts his people: 


Let thy heart be strong, 
And bide thy time! 
Wherefore reckonest thou the exile’s end, and art dismayed? 
Strengthen thyself, speak forth, and utter song! 
For Oholiba is thy name, and within thee is My tent. 
(See Ezekiel 23.4)s 


Brooding on the impending collapse of Islamic might, 
Halevi dreamt that the event will occur in the year 1130. 
He preserved his dream in the following poem: 


Thou didst fall asleep, and thou awokest trembling. 
What is this dream which thou hast dreamt? 
Perchance, thy dream has shown thee thine enemy, 
That he is poor and lowly, and thou art exalted. 


47 Emunot, VIII, 5; Taam Zekenim, 1854, p, 59a 

48 On the whole subject see A. H. Silver’s op. cit., pp. 58-80; Ben 
Zion Dinaburg, Toledot Yisrael Bagola, II, 2, pp. 231 ff. 

49 Salaman and Brody, op. cit., p. 118. 

5° S. Luzzatto, Diwan, no. 74. 

st Tbid., no. 27. 
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Say ye unto the son of Hagar [Ishmael, i. e., the Moslems] 
Withdraw thy hand of pride 
From the son of thy mistress [Sarah], the object of 
thy rage. 
I have beheld thee low and desolate in the dream. 
Perchance, in waking thou art already desolated. 
And in the year TeTaZ [i. e., 1130] shall all thy pride be 
shattered [TuTaZ]. 
Thou shalt be abashed and ashamed of all thy devices. 
Art thou he who was surnamed ‘Wild Man’? (Genesis 16.12) 
How heavy is thy hand, and how strong thou hast grown! 
Art thou called ‘The mouth that speaketh great things 
And warreth against the holy ones of heaven’? (Daniel 7.8) 
Art thou ‘The miry clay in the feet of iron,’ (Daniel 2.40 Ps) 
Appearing last [in Daniel’s vision] and art exalted? 
Perchance, God has smitten thee with the stone which 
destroyed the Image, (Daniel 2. 34) and has requited thee for 
all thy past deeds. 


The year 1130 may reflect the current belief that the 
Messiah would come five hundred years after Mohammed. 
The failure of realization of this dream as well as of the 
sundry Messianic calculations may have sobered Halevi, 


and accounts for the complete silence on the subject in his 
Al Khazari. 


The tragic plight of Jewry, trapped between the con- 
tending forces of the Cross and Crescent, endowed Halevi’s 
Messianic longings with grim realism. In the face of the 
general insecurity of the Jewish people, only the hope of a 
miraculous deliverance was left. The hope of Israel’s res- 
toration to Zion, stressed in the prayers of the synagogue 
and voiced with great beauty and power by Solomon Ibn 
Gabirol and Samuel Hanagid, was charged with practical 
significance by Jehuda Halevi. The expectations of some 
leaders of Jewish adjustment to the new political order in 
Spain, failed to satisfy him. He asks: 


Is there for-us in the East or West 
A place of hope in which we may trust?s3 


And he calls impassionately to his people: 


Doves, abandoned in a land of deserts and pits, 
Arise! This is not your dwelling place! 


52 Diwan II, p. 302. 
83 Salaman and Brody, op. cit., p. 15, lines 29-30, 
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Your habitation is abandoned! 

Return to your delight, to the border of Hamat and 
Yanoah.s4 

God grant that you find there rest. 

Behold, since we have wandered away from Salem 
and its environs, 

And parted from Zion, 

And all her pastures were wasted, 

We have gone down appallingly, 

And she has expiated her [desecrated] Sabbaths. 

But we have held fast the hope, 

And have not diminished prayer. 


And, oh, for the wings of a dove, 

That I might take flight, 

Forsake south and north, and snuff up the wind 
Zionward! 

As of old may He raise up the seven [shepherds] 
and the eight [princes],5 

And upon those who war on the dove 

May He draw the destroying sword. 


O thou who treadest the heights of hope! 
Thy trust has not been belied. 

Though human love may be annulled, 
My love is not abandoned. 


To My house the beauteous daughter 
Will return as in her youth. 

And on the wings of salvation I shall ride 
To seek out for you a place of rest. 


He pleads with the people: 


Implore ye God, spread the hands, 

Bow with face down to the ground. 

And like doves to their cotes turn 

To the window opening toward Jerusalem. 
It is the place of your rest and your life, 
All the desire of heart and eye. 

The Lord loveth greatly Zion’s gates, 

And holds them with the gates of heaven.s7 


s4 According to Rosh Hashana 31b the redemption will begin from 
Tiberias (=Hamat), and according to the Lekah Tob to Numbers 24.17 
from Upper Galilee, where Yanoah is situated. See Dinaburg, op. cit., 
p. 264, note 2. 

ss Cf. Micah 5.4, i.e., aids and companions of the Messiah. See 
Max L. Margolis, Micah, p. 52; Rab Hai Gaon, Taam Zekenim, p. 60a. 

56 Diwan IV, p. 7. 

57 Ibid., p. 274. 
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While rousing his brethren to look to Zion, he prays to 
God: 


Draw up the people that have descended to Sheol, 
Whose lips weary asking whether the day of redemp- 
tion has come. 


Raise up Thy salvation like a banner, 

And round it gather Thy people. 

Work a miracle as aforetime in Egypt; 
Blind the eyes of the enemy, 

And bring Thy people to Thy holy mount.s8 


THE PILGRIM 


The intense Judenschmerz coupled with the hope of Mes- 
sianic redemption as well as deep personal piety colored 
Halevi’s songs of Zion. He sang: 


My heart is in the east, and I in the uttermost west — 

How can I find savour in food? How shall it be sweet to me? 

How shall I render my vows and my bonds, while yet 

Zion lieth beneath the fetter of Edom, and I in Arab chains? 

A light thing would it seem to me to leave all the good 
things of Spain — 

Seeing how precious in mine eyes to behold the dust of the 
desolate sanctuary (Tr. Nina Salaman).59 


This is not the mere love of country, which we find in 
Robert Burns’ 


My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer. 


Halevi’s heart pines for Zion the perfection of beauty, God’s 
own dwelling place. 


There the Shechina abode in thee ; and thy Creator 
Opened thy gates facing the gates of heaven. 

And the glory of the Lord alone was thy light, 

And not the sun, moon or stars lighted thee. 

Would that my soul could pour itself out in the place 
Where God’s spirit was outpoured upon thy chosen! 


88 Diwan III, p. 64. 
8% Salaman and Brody, OP. Citi, ped. 
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Thou art the royal house; thou art the throne of the Lord, 
Though slaves sit now upon the thrones of thy princes. 
Oh, that I might wander in the places where 

God revealed Himself to thy seers and messengers !®° 


Halevi’s songs of Zion and liturgic compositions faith- 
fully voiced the craving of all Jewry for deliverance and 
the ardent longing for the Messianic advent. With ad- 
vancing years, he resolved to translate his yearnings into 
action. Ben Zion Dinaburg has suggested that his decision 
to journey to Palestine was prompted not merely by the 
motive of personal piety — something not uncommon in 
an age when pilgrimages to holy places were prized as meri- 
torious by Christians, Moslems and Jews — but particu- 
larly by the desire to win over his contemporaries for the 
effort of redemption by first restoring Jews to Palestine.™ 
His pilgrimage thus appeared as a kind of demonstration 
of his new Messianic conception. It is noteworthy that in 
his Al Khazari he stresses personal effort in achieving Jewish 
restoration to Zion. He accounts for the non-fulfillment of 
the divine promise of complete restoration during the 
Second Temple by the unwillingness of all the Jews of 
Babylonia to return to Palestine. ‘‘Only a part was ready 
to do so, whilst the majority and the aristocracy remained 
in Babylon, preferring dependence and slavery, and unwill- 
ing to leave their houses and their affairs .. . Divine provi- 
dence only gives man as much as he is prepared to receive; 
if his receptive capacity be small, he obtains little, and 
much if it be great. Were we prepared to meet the God 
of our forefathers with a pure mind, we should find the same 
salvation as our fathers did in Egypt.” He writes further: 
“Jerusalem can only be rebuilt when Israel yearns for it 
to such an extent that they embrace her stones and dust.” 
Once he complains that all nations make pilgrimages to 
Palestine, ‘‘excepting ourselves, because we are punished 
and in disgrace.’ 

The Messianic significance of his pilgrimage rendered it 
an event of great public significance. Some of his friends 


60 [bid., pp. 3-7. i : 

6 Ben Zion Dinaburg, Aliyato shel R. Jehuda Halevi L’erez Yisrael 
in Minha L’david Yellin, p. 161. 

2 Al Khazari, tr. H. Hirschfeld, II, 24; V, 27; U1, 20. 
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endeavored to dissuade him from undertaking it on the 
grounds that the Schechina no longer dwells in Palestine, 
that God may be approached by the pure mind and heart 
in every place, and, above all, that the perilous conditions 
of travel by sea and land, during those troublous times, 
amounted to courting danger and came under the prohibi- 
tion ‘you shall not tempt the Lord” (Deut. 6.16). Halevi’s 
mind was made up. Though the visible glory of God has 
departed from Palestine and though God can be worshipped 
everywhere, still Palestine remains especially favored by 
God, and no religious functions can be truly perfect save 
there. Only in Zion can heart and soul achieve genuine 
purity and secure atonement for past transgressions. As to 
the peril involved, the argument would hold if the journey 
were undertaken for business reasons, but not when 
prompted by religious motives. No reproach can be at- 
tached to one who “has closed the balance of his life, 
expressed his gratitude for his past life, and is satisfied to 
spend the rest of his days in seeking the favor of the Lord. 
He braves danger, and if he escapes he praises God grate- 
fully. But should he perish through his sins, he has obtained 
the divine favor, and may be confident that he has atoned 
for most of his sins by his death. In my opinion this is 
better than to seek the dangers of war in order to gain fame 
and spoil by courage and bravery.’ 


The date of Halevi’s departure from Spain, like the dates 
of other important events in his life, remains unknown. 
From the tenor of his elegy of Moses Ibn Ezra, we may 
infer that it was sometime after the death of his friend, 
around 1138. And if the date given in Al Khazari I, 47 be 
the date of the composition of the book, which preceded 
the journey, he left Spain after 1140. With a number of 
companions he set out for his goal by way of Egypt. Such 
trips ran, in the Middle Ages, from Tarifa in southern Spain 
to Ceuta and from there, coasting the North African shore, 
to Alexandria, and they lasted at least a month. Beside 
braving storms and gales in frail boats, the traveler was 
at the mercy of the coarse and often cruel crews as well as 


6 Tbid., V, 23; Salaman and Brody, op. cit., pp. 14-17. 
°4 Schirmann, op. cit., pp. 284 ff. 
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in peril of sea raiders and other mortal terrors. Halevi 
describes some of these experiences in his matchless songs 
of the sea. 


Halevi’s first stop was at Alexandria. This large Mediter- 
ranean port contained a fairly numerous and affluent 
Jewish community. Though he planned to move right on, 
he was prevailed upon by the venerable R. Aaron ben 
Joshua Ibn Al’amani to stay awhile. Himself a poet, physi- 
cian and scholar, and the head of the local rabbinic court, 
who may have been a refugee from Palestine after it fell 
into the hands of the Crusaders, he won the affection of 
Halevi. In addition, being a man of means and of generous 
disposition, he extended royal hospitality to the famous 
pilgrim and his friends. Halevi writes in glowing terms of 
his delightful visit with R. Aaron, and honored his princely 
host and his sons with poems of friendship. While at 
Alexandria, he fell victim to eye trouble, which rages 
in the city especially in the hot months of June and 
July:°? 

From Alexandria, Halevi made short trips to historic 
places, which figured in Bible history. After several months, 
he overcame the urging of his Alexandrian friends to pro- 
long his stay, and moved on. His next stop was Damietta, 
in the eastern end of the Delta, a city containing a much 
smaller Jewish population and of inferior cultural standing 
than Alexandria. Here, too, he was hailed by an ardent 
admirer, R. Halfon Halevi, a leader of the community and 
a high government official, and a man of considerable learn- 
ing. Beside single poems, Jehuda Halevi addressed to 
Halfon a cycle of twelve epigrams, composed in unusual 
meters.°* There he gained the friendship also of the treas- 
urer of the congregation, Abu Ali Ezekiel ben Jacob, whom 
he praised in a poem. Though eager to continue his 
journey, he yielded to Halfon’s entreaties and remained at 
Damietta for two years. He alludes to some business enter- 


6s Salaman and Brody, op. cit., pp. 10-13; 20-31. 

6 Diwan I, Letter II, 23; nos. 8; 67; II, p. 258, lines 1-16. 

67 Diwan I, 31. ares 

68 Ibid. I, nos. 17; 55; II, p. 295; H. Brody, Jehuda Halevi, Die 
schoenen Vesmasse, Berlin, 1930. 

69 Diwan I, no. 30. 
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prise in which he engaged while there.7° After this long 
delay, instead of directing his way to Palestine, he went on 
a visit to Cairo, the Egyptian capital. 


These delays seem to have been caused by the difficulties 
which Jews experienced in traveling to Palestine and in 
entering Jerusalem during the rule of the Crusaders. The 
city, it will be recalled, was wrested on July 15, 1099, from 
the Fatimid caliph of Egypt, who had won it from the 
Turks a year before. The conquest was marked by a fright- 
ful slaughter of the vanquished and by the complete annihi- 
lation of the Jewish community. The Latin Kingdom set up 
in Jerusalem by the Crusaders was “judenrein.”’ Virtually 
all Jews were eliminated also from Haifa, Jaffa, Ramlah 
and Hebron.” Despite the victory of the Crusaders, the 
Egyptian caliphs did not abandon hope of regaining Jeru- 
salem. Annually they attacked the Latin Kingdom all 
through the reign of Baldwin I, until his death in 1118, 
when his forces dealt a severe blow to the Egyptians, pene- 
trating along the north coast of Egypt as far as Farama 
(Pelusium).7 

Halevi's trip to Cairo may have been intended to secure 
aid from the Egyptian court in the pursuit of his goal. 
R. Halfon arranged with Samuel ben Hanania, the head 
of the Cairo community, and with the secretary of its 
academy to invite the poet. Samuel ben Hanania served 
the tyrannical caliph Alhapt (1131-1149) as physician and 
counsellor. By virtue of his office, he played a leading role 
in Egyptian Jewry and was elected as its Nagid. Halevi 
hailed him in superlatives as one whose fame had spread 
to all parts of Jewry, and looked to his leadership in a 
possible restoration of the Jews to Palestine.723 Another 
celebrity, Joshua ben Dosa Ibn Karaka, a high government 
official whom Halevi hoped to meet, was thrown into prison 
by the caliph. Halevi sent him a rhymed letter and a poem, 
expressing deep devotion and admiration as well as the 


7° Tbid., Letter II, lines 38 ff. 

™ Ben Zion Dinaburg, L’toldot Hayehudim B’erez Yisrael Biyme 
Mas‘e Hazlab Harishon, Zion (1927), pp. 38-64. 

” Art. Crusades, Enc. Brit., 11th ed. Vil ep. S28 ft. 

3 Diwan I, no. 97, lines 87-96; also no. 59. Cf. Brody’s notes. 
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hope of speedy liberation.74 He also addressed a poem with 
typical Arab nuances to the Hazzan Moses ben Harosh, 
and sang the praises of Moses Hibba Allah Ibn Alsheshi, 
a prominent scholar in the employ of the government in 
Cairo.75 

In a scintillating poem to Nathan ben Samuel, Halevi 
gave voice to his reawakened spirit of song, and extolled 
the beauties of Egypt.7® While charmed with the land 
which had played so important a role in the early hours of 
Jewish history, he could not entertain the thought of tarry- 
ing there much longer. His heart was in Zion. Standing 
in the Egyptian desert, his mind wandered to the desert of 
Judah. On the Nile, his thoughts took him to the Red Sea, 
to Horeb, to Shiloh and other places in the journeyings of 
the Ark of the Covenant.’?7 With a feeling of foreboding, 
he wrote to Samuel ben Hanania: 


If it be your pleasure to satisfy my desire, 

Send me away that I may go unto my Lord; 

For I shall find no more rest for my foot 

Until I establish in His dwelling place my abode. 

Do not delay my footsteps from journeying, 

For IJ fear lest a mishap overtake me. 

My request is to find refuge under the wings of God’s glory, 
And that I camp in the camping place of my fathers.78 


His apprehension was well grounded. Like another and 
still greater Levite, who surveyed the Promised Land from 
a distant height but never set his foot upon it, so Jehuda 
Halevi probably never reached the land of his dreams and 
his longings. What befell him after leaving Cairo — if he 
ever left it7?9— is covered with legend. But what the re- 
cord withholds popular fancy supplies. A chronicle reports 
that on reaching the gates of Jerusalem, the pious pilgrim 


74 [bid., no. 71; II, p. 328. 

7s Ibid. I, nos. 38; 72. 

% Tbid., no. 78; Letter IT], line 53. 

77 Ybid., II, pp. 182-184. 

(2a Ids ly Pore Lil. 

79 The reference to Tyre in Diwan I, no. 68 does not imply that 
Halevi visited the city. Neither can the hymn in Diwan III, p. 144 be 
taken as evidence that he reached Jerusalem, as Zeeb Yabez suggests, 


Toledot Yisrael, Vol. 11, p. 115. 
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rent his garments and moved barefoot, reciting his great 
Ode to Zion. An Arab rider, envious of his remarkable 
devotion, rode over him, trampling him down.*® He 
breathed his last, singing of his sweetheart, Zion. 


THE POET 


In the creations of Jehuda Halevi Jewish poetry of the 
Middle Ages found its richest expression. His technique 
he adopted from his predecessors. From the days of 
Dunash ben Labrat (tenth century) Arabic rules of the 
poetic art were imposed upon Hebrew creations. The 
freedom and naturalness of biblical poetry, with its simple 
parallelism or balance of thought, was replaced by the 
heavy and laborious forms of the Arabs. Emphasis was 
laid on syllabic meters and flawless rhymes as the essential 
elements of poetry. The Hebrew Pegasus found himself 
heavily saddled and bridled. The free movement of 
thought and of imagination was seriously impeded. But 
Halevi obtained full mastery of the difficult medium. 
With consummate skill he turned the burdens into orna- 
ments, dexterously fitting the cumbersome forms to express 
the tenderest emotions and gentlest sentiments and ad- 
justing the complex patterns to diverse types, to epigrams, 
lyrics, odes, elegies, hymns, etc. He made frequent use of 
the acrostic, to work his name into the composition, to 
arrange his thoughts in alphabetical order, and, in the 
instance of the elegy on the death of Solomon Ferruziel, to 
initial a complete stanza embodying the central idea of 
the poem. While the acrostic, whether in biblical or in 
later usage, generally represents an unpromising form of 
poetic expression, Halevi often employed it with marked 
success. 


Halevi is one of the superb masters of the Hebrew 
language. He penetrated into its spirit and turned it into 
an astonishingly flexible medium for the conveyance of his 
thought. He regarded it, in the light of rabbinic tradition, 
as the language in which God spoke to Adam and Eve, 


8° Shalshelet Hakabbala, p. 30b. During the rule of the Crusaders 
an Arab rider had little chance of appearing in Jerusalem. 
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and in which the first men originally conversed. Following 
the Confusion of Tongues, Eber alone retained it. Hence 
it is called after him — the Language of Eber, or ‘“‘Hebrew.”’ 
It continued as the medium of the prophets and psalmists, 
rich in subtle elements, such as the accents with which 
the Holy Scriptures are read, etc. As to the practice of 
forcing it into the metrical schemes of the Arabs —in 
which he shared so successfully — he came to regard it as 
a sign of perversity. Instead of being satisfied with the 
natural excellences of Hebrew, ‘‘we corrupted the structure 
of our language, which is built on harmony, and created 
discord.’’ He sees a way out of the corrupting influence 
in the Piyyut, which is free from the strict Arabic forms, 
and uses rhymed verses of approximately equal numbers 
of syllables.’ 


Halevi’s poetry may be divided into secular and sacred. 
However, the line of demarcation is tenuous, for a deep 
religious spirit pervades all of them. Of the four hundred 
sixteen numbers included among Shire Hol (secular poems) 
in Hayyim Brody’s edition of Halevi’s Diwan, his songs of 
friendship are most numerous. We have noted that he 
honored with his songs the leading personalities of Spanish 
and Egyptian Jewry as well as a number of Jewish leaders 
of other countries. While many of these creations bear the 
mark of having been made to order, a considerable number 
of them rise to great poetic heights. Love formed another 
mainspring of Halevi’s inspiration. He sang of love itself 
and of pretty maidens, and celebrated betrothals and 
nuptials of patrons and friends. In these he follows closely 
his Arab models, often beginning with a lament at parting 
from his beloved, and proceeding with dreams of the dear 
one, her beauty and excellence. The love of which he 
sings is of the pure Platonic type, restrained and refined 
by religious feeling. The atmosphere of Psalm forty-five, 
of the Hallel, and particularly of the Song of Songs is felt 
in his love poems. As in all his numbers, he wove also in 
these rich fabrics of ornamented speech, culled from the 
Bible, and he decked them with luxuriant imagery. His 


8 Al Khazari II, 78. See Hirschfeld’s note 47, p. 286. This is prob- 
ably the basis of the tradition, reported by Solomon Parhon, that in 
his_old age Halevi vowed to abandon composing in Arabic meters. 
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genius breaks through the artifices of form and stylistic 
rigidity and expresses genuine feeling. In consequence of 
their intricacy, his poems defy translation into another 
language. 

The all-absorbing love of his life was for Israel, Zion 
and God, and formed the well-spring of his greatest crea- 
tions. As few other Hebrew poets he voiced the griefs and 
joys of his people, and he is peerless as the laureate of 
Zion. He said of himself: 


To bewail thy woe, I am like a jackal; 
And when dreaming of thy restoration, 
I am a harp for thy songs. *? 


His immortal Ode to Zion is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of universal literature. This priceless gem, reflecting 
his deepest religious convictions and strivings, has brought 
courage and hope to all Jewry. His Songs of the Sea, 
describing his journey to Palestine, are unique in Jewish 
literature. They reveal the genius of the master at its 
noblest. Yet his most far-reaching influence has been 
exerted through his liturgical compositions, three hundred 
sixteen of which Brody reproduces in his Diwan. These 
were written for all the Sabbaths, holy days, and fasts of 
the Jewish year, and they found their way into practically 
all Mahzorim. Even the Karaites adopted some of his 
sacred songs.*8 A fair idea of their depth and beauty 
the English reader may gather from the numbers which 
Nina Salaman presented in literal translation in her ‘‘Se- 
lected Poems of Jehudah Halevi’’ (1924). 


The keen critic and poet Jehuda Al Harizi (1170-1235) 
characterized Halevi the poet in these words: ‘‘The songs 
of R. Jehuda are a chaplet of grace for the Torah and 
a necklace of carnelian and topaz. He is the right 
pillar of the temple of song, chief among the sages, a chal- 
lenger of giants, vanquishing all rivals. His songs overawe 
the heart of the wise. In his presence Asaph is well nigh 
lost, and Jeduthun’s power is gone, and the Korahite Psalms 


8 Salaman and Brody, op. cit., p. 3, lines 7-8. 

8 Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, pp. 231 ff.; Landshut, Amude Haaboda, 
p- es on Davidson, Thesaurus of Mediaeval Hebrew Poetry, IV, 
pp. 393-95. 
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seem wearisome. He entered the treasure of song, despoiled 
its riches, and carried off all its wealth; and going out, he 
locked the gate behind him. All who follow his footsteps to 
master the art of his compositions have been unable to touch 
the very dust of his chariot. All poets copy his expressions 
and kiss the places which his feet touched. For in poetic 
skill his tongue is like a clear, polished arrow. In his songs 
of praise there is none to rival him. With his sacred hymns 
he charms every heart and subdues it. The words of his 
love songs drop like dew, yet coals are kindled from them. 
By means of his lamentations he rends the cloud of tears, 
and brings them down. When he composes a letter or scroll, 
it abounds in every beautiful utterance, as if it were derived 
from the stars on high, or drawn from the holy spirit. In 
the tabernacle of poetry, the gates of heaven were opened 
unto him; yea, God Himself was revealed to him.’’§ And 
Heinrich Heine, who knew Halevi through Michael Sachs’s 
translations, acclaimed this poet ‘‘by the grace of God’ as 


Fiery pillar of sweet song, 
Moving on in front of Israel’s 
Caravans of woe and mourning 
In the wilderness of exile. 


True and pure and without blemish 
Was his singing, like his soul — 
The creator having made it, 

With His handiwork contented, 


Kissed the lovely soul, and echoes 
Of that kiss forever after 
Thrilled through all the poet’s numbers, 
By that gracious deed inspired. 
(Tr. Margaret Armour) 8s 


THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHER 


Jehuda Halevi’s preeminence as a poet has overshadowed 
his signal distinction as a religious philosopher. Yet he 
stands in the forefront of creative Jewish thinkers. His 
achievement in this field is limited to his Arabic ‘‘Kitab 
Al Khazari,” or the ‘Sefer Hakuzari”’ as it is popularly 


4 Tahkemoni, ed. A. Kaminka, pp. 42-43, 
85 J. Friedlander, The Standard Book of Jewish Verse, p. 236. 
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known from Jehuda Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew translation. (An 
excellent version of the original Arabic by Hartwig Hirsch- 
feld is available to English readers. We cite from it in this 
essay.) If his sacred poetry voices his philosophic ideas, 
his philosophic work exhibits his fertile poetic mind. It is 
rich in the imaginative qualities, which abound in his poems, 
in exquisite figures and fascinating parables and illustra- 
tions. Like his distinguished predecessor Solomon Ibn 
Gabirol and his older Arab contemporary Al Ghazali, he 
modelled his work after Plato’s Dialogues. It is arranged 
around the conversion of the Khazar king, Bulan II (c. 740) 
to Judaism, after probing the claims and merits of other 
creeds. This romantic incident raised the spirits of the 
Jews, depressed by the incessant persecution of both Church 
and Mosque. It, therefore, served Halevi as an effective 
vehicle for his masterly apologetic of Judaism, which origi- 
nally bore the title: ‘Book of Argument and Demonstration 
in Aid of the Despised Faith.’’®° In it, Halevi set out to 
defend Judaism not only against the attacks of the rival 
religions but especially of the intelligentsia of his time that 
were carried away by Greek philosophy. The Kalam or 
speculative Moslem theology attracted many earnest Jew- 
ish thinkers and captivated the Karaites, who adopted 
reason as the basis of religious interpretation and rejected 
rabbinic tradition, thus creating endless confusion. 


In its leading ideas as well as in its literary form the 
Al Khazari exhibits the influence of Al Ghazali. Hirschfeld 
observes that if we were to sum up Halevi’s doctrines in 
one sentence, ‘‘we should find them almost identical with 
Al Ghazali’s, viz. a philosophic skepticism in favor of 
a priori belief. It is more than probable that he received 
his first impetus to write his book from the famous Moslem 
theologian.”’*7 Its central idea is traced in the closing 
stanzas of his poetic reply to his friend who tried to dissuade 
him from undertaking the pilgrimage to Palestine: 


See, I pray thee; yea, see and understand, 

And turn away from pitfalls, thorns and snares. 
Let not Greek wisdom entice thee, 

Which bears no fruit but only blossoms. 


*6 Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 31. 
S7elibidwap: io: 
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Its upshot is that the earth was never stretched forth, 
That the tents of heaven were not extended, 

That there is no beginning to creation, 

And no end for the renewal of the moons. 

Hear the words of her confused sages, 

Built on shallow and hollow foundation, 

And you will turn away with a heart empty and shaken, 
But with a mouth full of trifling phrases. 

Wherefore, then, shall I seek crooked paths, 

And forsake the open highway? 


The book opens with the king’s concern over a dream 
ewhich he had. In it he was told that his intentions are 
pleasing to God, but not his deeds, and that he must find 
a way of action or worship that will be likewise acceptable 
to God. He, therefore, turned to a philosopher for his ideas 
of the matter. Predicating his views upon the impersonal 
nature of God, the philosopher ruled out the possibility of 
pleasing Him through human acts of any kind. He is too 
transcendant to take cognizance of man’s changing ways 
and thoughts; nor does He have regard for man’s prayers 
and movements. He is spoken of as Creator only in a meta- 
phorical way, suggesting that He is the ultimate cause of 
all, not that He wills to create each being. The whole 
world is without beginning, and is held together by an 
eternal chain of causation. Each individual has his com- 
pleting causes. If they are perfect, he becomes perfected, 
and if not he remains imperfect. Thus the philosopher is 
endowed with the highest moral and mental capacities. 
These require cultivation. ‘In the perfect person a light 
of divine nature, called Active Intellect, is with him, and 
its Passive Intellect is so closely connected therewith that 
both are but one.’’ He so identifies himself with it that 
the very organs of his body turn into instruments of the 
Active Intellect. On attaining this goal it does not matter 
what religion or forms of worship one follows or whether 
he simply pursues the way of reason. Union with the Active 
Intellect may bring hidden knowledge through dreams 
and visions. 
Though attractive, the philosopher’s arguments fail to 
satisfy the devout king. He was troubled not regarding 
the state of his mind but of his actions. To dismiss these 


88 Salaman and Brody, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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as inconsequential runs counter to the universal assent of 
all the religions, which lay great stress on forms of worship. 
With a side thrust at the dominant religions, which engaged 
in bloody wars, the king points to their readiness to commit 
murder in their belief that their respective forms of worship 
bring man nearer to God. To the philosopher’s observation 
that his creed “knows no manslaughter” and only calls 
for the cultivation of the intellect, the king replies that 
despite the seeming superiority of the rationalist’s way, 
prophetic revelations are vouchsafed to unlearned. ‘This 
proves that the divine influence as well as the souls have 
a secret which is not identical with what thou sayest, 
O Philosopher.’’®? 


Thereupon the king invited representatives of Christi- 
anity and Islam, to learn from them which one of the two 
religions possesses the way that is pleasing to God. The 
Jews he did not consider necessary to consult, inasmuch 
as they were few in number and generally despised. The 
Christian scholastic endeavored to combine philosophic 
opinion with the creed and practice of the Church. All 
things are created, whilst God is eternal. The story of 
creation, revelation, etc., follows the accounts of Israel’s 
Torah, ‘‘which are undisputed, because they are generally 
known as lasting, and have been revealed before a vast 
multitude.’’ Then came the divine incarnation in an em- 
bryo in the womb of a virgin of noble Jewish lineage. 
Though born as a human child, he was in reality a God. 
“He is the Messiah, whom we call the Son of God, and He 
is the Father, and the Son and the Holy Spirit.’”” When 
the Jews rejected Him, divine wrath burdened them ever- 
lastingly, while divine favor attached itself to those who 
followed the Christ. Thus the Christians replaced Israel. 
To them victory was given. All nations are urged to join 
them and to share in the adoration of the Christ and of the 
Cross. 


Finding these doctrines a strain upon his reason, the king 
invited the representative of Islam to state his beliefs. From 
him the king learned that Islam affirms the Unity and 
Eternity of God, and the descent of all men from Adam- 


89 Al Khazari I, 1-3; cf. II, 54. 
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Noah. The Christian doctrine of the incarnation is totally 
rejected. The Koran is held to be the word of God, miracu- 
lous in character; and Mohammed is the ‘Seal of the 
Prophets, who abrogated every previous law, and invited 
all nations to embrace Islam.”’ Reward in the form of 
sensuous delights await the pious in Paradise, and dire 
punishments are in store for the impious in Hell. As much 
in this creed rests upon the miraculous, the king asks for 
proofs that are beyond suspicion. In reply, the Moslem 
appealed to the events in the history of Israel as unfolded 
in the Bible, which are universally accepted. Since the 
spokesmen of both Christianity and Islam ultimately fall 
back upon the testimony of Israel, the King found himself 
compelled to consult Jews. ‘‘For I see that they constitute 
in themselves the evidence for the divine law on earth.’’9° 

Instead of beginning with the philosophical doctrines 
concerning God as Creator of the world, its Governor and 
Guide, and as Providence, the rabbi opens with the histor- 
ical foundation of Judaism. ‘‘I believe in the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Israel, who led the children of Israel out 
of Egypt with signs and wonders, who fed them in the 
desert and gave them the land, after having made them 
traverse the sea and the Jordan in a miraculous way, who 
sent Moses with His law, and subsequently thousands of 
prophets who confirmed His law by promises to the observ- 
ant, and threats to the disobedient. Our belief is comprised 
in the Torah — a very large domain.’’» 

In the skillful contrast between Judaism and philosophy, 
on the one hand, and of Judaism and its two rival religions, 
on the other, Halevi brought into focus the principal ele- 
ments in his teaching. His stricture of Greek wisdom, his 
demarcation between the sources of philosophic and relig- 
ious knowledge, and his distinction between the impersonal 
God of Aristotle and the personal God of the Patriarchs 
must not mislead us to the conclusion that Halevi opposed 
all philosophy. On the contrary, he brought deep philo- 
sophical knowledge and acumen to the analysis of Judaism. 
He differs, however, from men like Maimonides in that he 


9° Ibid., I, 4-10. On Christianity and Islam see IV, 11-13. 
9 Jbid., 1, 11 ff. 
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does not deduce his religious beliefs from speculative reason, 
but from their own unique source of divine revelation to 
Israel. Neither does he reduce Judaism to a mere body of 
religious concepts and rational observances. By its very 
nature speculative reason is open to doubt, so that the 
arguments of one philosopher are controverted by the other. 
Religion, in the view of Halevi, has a more secure founda- 
tion in the experience of the Jewish people in the course of 
their history, in revelation and in tradition, “which is equal 
to the former.’’ Religion is primary. Philosophy is service- 
able only for those whose faith is not strong enough to 
escape doubt. In the words of the King: “Since I have not 
been granted a perfect faith free from doubts, and I was 
formerly sceptical, had my own opinions, and exchanged 
ideas with philosophers and followers of other religions, 
I consider it most advantageous to learn and to instruct 
myself how to refute dangerous and foolish views. Tradi- 
tion in itself is a good thing if it satisfies the soul, but a 
perturbed soul prefers research, especially if examination 
leads to the verification of tradition. Then knowledge and 
tradition become united.’’” 


As few other thinkers, Halevi recognized the indissoluble 
union between Judaism and the Jewish people. Looking 
upon history through the Bible, he considers Israel the 
people of revelation. The aptitude to receive the divine 
illumination, which distinguished Adam, who as the direct 
creation of God was perfect, descended to Abel, thén to 
Seth, then to Enoch, Noah and Abraham. These chosen 
individuals formed the essence and heart of humanity, 
while the others were like husks. The essence of Abraham 
passed on to Isaac, to the exclusion of the other sons, who 
were removed from the land, then to Jacob and to his 
sons, all of whom were worthy of the divine afflatus as 
well as of the country, which is distinguished by the holy 
spirit. ‘This is the first instance of the divine influence 
descending on a number of people, whereas it had previ- 
ously only been vouchsafed to isolated individuals.” In . 


” [bid., V, 1; also I, 63-67; II, 26. See H. Wolfson, Maimonides 
and Halevi — A Study in Typical Jewish Attitudes on Greek Philosophy 
Das Middle Ages, Jewish Quarterly Review, I (1911-12) pp. 297- 
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Egypt they produced Moses, Aaron and Miriam and others 
endowed with the divine spirit. Not even the sin of the 
Golden Calf removed the holy spirit from them, for only 
a small number succumbed to it, the vast majority remain- 
ing faithful. Consequently they were forgiven and prophecy 
continued among them. The particularism inherent in 
this view Halevi justified as part of the divine wisdom 
which governs all things. There is a natural gradation of all 
existing things into mineral, plant, animal and man. As 
the intellect, which is man’s birthright, sets him above all 
other things, so a still higher endowment distinguishes 
some individuals from the rest of men by being receptive 
to the divine influence. This is the prophetic gift, whereby 
God makes Himself known. 

If Israel is the people of revelation, Palestine is the 
land of revelation. Why that country should have been 
so favored is no more puzzling than the fact that some 
country is better suited than others for particular plants, 
minerals or animals, or for the cultivation of special 
characteristics in its inhabitants. Like the vine, which 
will produce grapes if planted on the right hill and pro- 
perly nurtured, so Israel, the essence and heart of the 
nations, produced prophecy only in Palestine and the 
countries connected with it, Sinai, Paran, Seir and Egypt. 
“Whosoever prophesied did so either in the Holy Land, or 
concerning it. Abraham in order to reach it, Ezekiel and 
Daniel on account of it.’’ As we noted above, Palestine 
appeared to Halevi as the home of the Shechina. When 
Abraham was singled out by God as the recipient of His 
inspiration, he was moved to the place in which he would 
attain perfection. ‘‘Thus the agriculturist finds the root 
of a good tree in a desert place. He transplants it into 
properly tilled ground, to improve it and make it grow; to 
change it from a wild root into a cultivated one, from one 
which bore fruit by chance only to one which produced a 
luxuriant crop. In the same way the gift of prophecy was 
retained among Abraham’s descendants in Palestine, the 
property of many as long as they remained in the land, 
and fulfilled the required conditions, viz., purity, worship, 


% Ibid., I, 95, 28-43. 
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and sacrifices, and above all the reverence for the Shechina. 
For the divine influence, one might say, singles out him 
who appears worthy of being connected with it, such as 
prophets and pious men, and is their God.” 


This is not essentially different from the way in which 
“reason chooses those whose natural gifts are perfect, viz., 
Philosophers and those whose souls and character are so 
harmonious that it can find its dwelling among them.” 
Palestine was ‘‘appointed to guide the world, and appor- 
tioned to the tribes of Israel.’” In the words of the pro- 
phet: “out of Zion shall go forth the law’’ (Micah 4.2). 
The holy seasons, the laws of purity, the sacrificial ritual, 
etc., are all bound up with the land, which is known as the 
“inheritance of the Lord’’ and His “‘holy mountain.”? Not 
the Jews only but also other nations, Persians, Indians, 
Greeks, etc., asked to be permitted to offer sacrifices and 
to be prayed for at the Holy Temple. The nations honor 
it to this day, though the Shechina no longer appears 
there. Because of the peculiar qualities of Palestine, the 
“God of Abraham” has been called also ‘“‘the God of the 
Land” and ‘“‘He who dwells in Zion.’’% 


If we inquire: How is revelation possible, seeing that 
the Creator is so transcendent above human creatures? 
The answer is that the very concept of Creator includes 
intelligence, which is absent from nature. It is not im- 
probable, Halevi thinks, ‘‘that exalted divine traces should 
be visible in this material world, when this matter is pre- 
pared to receive them.’’ The conditions which render man 
fit to receive the influence do not lie with him. It is im- 
possible for him to gauge their quantity or quality; or even 
if their essence were known, yet neither their time, place 
and connection nor their suitability could be discovered. 
To this end, inspired instruction is needed. Judaism is the 
product of such divine instruction. Unlike “rational re- 
ligions of human origin,’ which grow and develop, ‘“a 
religion of divine origin arises suddenly. It is bidden to 
arise, and it is there, like the creation of the world.’’% 
Revelation thus appears as a form of creation. The theo- 


4 Tbid., II, 10-24, 50; IV, 3. 
9% Ibid., I, 77-81. 
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phany at Sinai was clear to all so that no doubt remained 
in any one’s mind. The people received the Decalogue 
from no human being but directly from God. For reasons 
unknown to us the divine intention assumed corporeal 
form, and audible speech evolved. ‘‘He created the tables, 
engraved a text on them, in the same way as He created 
the heavens and the stars by His will alone. God desired 
it, and they became concrete as He wished it, engraved 
with the text of the Ten Words.’’ Conceiving of the re- 
velation at Sinai and subsequently to the prophets as well 
as the biblical miracles as comparable to the first act of 
creation removes ‘“‘from the soul of the believer the doubts 
of philosophers and materialists.’’% 


The revealed nature of the commands of the Torah 
recommends them to the King as the means whereby man 
may gain divine favor. ‘“‘The approach to God is only 
possible through the medium of God’s command, and there 
is no road to the knowledge of the commands of God 
except by way of prophecy, but not by means of specula- 
tion and reasoning.”’ And with his mind on the Karaites, 
Halevi adds: ‘‘There is, however, no other connection 
between us and these commands except truthful tradition. 
Those who have handed down these laws to us were not a 
few sporadic individuals, but a multitude of learned and 
lofty men nearly approaching the prophets.”97 Without 
the safeguard and aid of tradition, the Torah and its com- 
mands could not be preserved. Where private judgment 
is the supreme guide, ten persons in one house would have 
as many opinions. ‘In the service of God there is no 
arguing, reasoning, and debating. Had this been possible, 
philosophers with their wisdom and acumen would have 
achieved even more than Israel.’”’ The reasons which 
men discover in the laws of the Torah are not their sole 
merit. The observances which human reason fails to 
understand are of supreme value. The divine commands 
are like the formations of nature. Composed of minute 
and almost imperceptible elements, they must be left undis- 
turbed. The least change in their relation deprives them 


96 Jbid., I, 87-91. 
97 Jbid., III, 53. 
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of their efficacy. Thus the Torah prescribes the minutest 
details in the sacrificial cult, in personal purity, etc. Only 
to the degree to which they are scrupulously observed can 
the divine effect be achieved through them.°* 


The suggestion that it would have been more in accord 
with divine wisdom if all mankind rather than Israel alone 
had been guided in the Torah is dismissed as contrary to 
the arrangement of nature to which we referred above. 
The sons of Jacob were ‘‘distinguished from other people 
by godly qualities, which made them, so to speak, an 
angelic caste. Each of them, being permeated by the 
divine essence, endeavoring to attain the degree of proph- 
ecy, and most of them succeeding in so doing. Those 
who were not successful strove to approach it by means 
of pious acts, sanctity, purity and intercourse with 
prophets.”’°® This connection of Judaism with the Jewish 
people gives it its distinguishing characteristic. In con- 
trast to Christianity and Islam, which variously center in 
the persons of their founders, Judaism is the religious ex- 
pression of the Jewish people. ‘If there were no Israelites 
there would be no Torah. They did not derive their high 
position from Moses, but Moses received his for their sake. 
The divine love dwelt among the descendants of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. The choice of Moses, however, was 
made in order that the good fortune might come to them 
through his instrumentality. We are not called the people 
of Moses, but the people of God.’ 


The relation of God to Israel and to Palestine and His 
revelation at Sinai do not justify the charge of anthropomor- 
phism, which the Moslems levelled against Judaism. The 
Rabbi exclaims: ‘‘Heaven forbid that I should assume 
what is against sense and reason.’’ The Decalogue itself 
leaves no room for misunderstanding on this point. The 
first commandment, enjoining the belief in divine Pro- 
vidence, is followed by the prohibition not merely of the 
worship of other gods or of the association of any being 
with Him, but also of presenting Him in any form whatso- 


98 Ibid., I, 99. 
99 Ibid., I, 102-3. 
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ever. Indeed, how should we not regard Him as trans- 
cending human likeness, when we do so even with His 
creation, the human soul? For example, in referring to 
Moses as speaking, teaching and guiding us, we do not 
think of his tongue, heart or brain, but of the ‘‘intellectual, 
discriminating, incorporeal soul,” limited to no space or 
size. “If we ascribe spiritual elements to it, how much 
more must we do so to the Creator of all?’’*™ 


With extreme care Halevi examines the nature of the 
attributes and names applied to God in the Bible. Here 
he moves on the high road of Jewish philosophy, initiated 
by Saadia, and subsequently followed by Maimonides. 
Rejecting the opinions of the Mutakallims and of the 
Karaites that the attributes of God are predicates posses- 
sing independent existence and extending the concept of 
His being, Halevi regards them merely as man’s concep- 
tion of God. “All the names of God, save the Tetra- 
grammaton [YHVH], are predicates and attributive 
descriptions, derived from the way His creatures are 
affected by His decrees and measures.’’ We speak of Him 
as merciful or vengeful in accordance with our experience 
of His ways, though His nature remains unaffected. All 
attributes (excepting the Tetragrammaton) fall into three 
classes: active, relative and negative. The creative are ex- 
pressive of acts issuing from Him through some natural 
medium, e. g., making poor or rich, exalting or casting down, 
merciful and compassionate, jealous and revengeful, strong 
and almighty, etc. The relative attributes consist of man’s 
evaluations or expressions of reverence of God, e.g., 
blessed, praised, glorified, holy, exalied, and extolled. Despite 
their abundance, they convey no idea of plurality with 
regard to God, and in no way affect His unity. The 
negative attributes aim to negate their opposites. When 
we affirm that God is living, only, first and last we express 
our belief not that He shares in sentient life as men do, 
but that He is not dead, that there is no other God beside 
Him, and that He is beyond temporal beginning or end. 


In contrast to the above, the attributes connected with 
the Tetragrammaton describe His acts without any natural 
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intermediaries, e.g. Creator, Producer, Maker, ‘“‘He who 
alone doeth great wonders’’ (Ps. 136.4), i. e., ““‘He creates 
by His bare intention and will, to the exclusion of any 
assisting cause.” Will as applied to God expresses that 
“which fashioned the order of the universe in quantity, 
quality, and the forms which we perceive. Thou canst 
not help admitting this, for things neither create them- 
selves nor each other.’’ Similarly, wisdom represents an 
essential attribute of God, for ‘He is the essence of in- 
telligence, and intelligence itself.’’ His intelligence reveals 
itself in the differentiation of elements and in the forms 
with which they are vested. Hence philosophers speak of 
divine intelligence as ‘‘form-giving intelligence.” This 
statement does not justify the claim that Halevi accepted 
the doctrine of the eternity of matter, which God moulds 
into forms; for in the preceding statement regarding the 
attribute of will Halevi definitely upholds the traditional 
Jewish doctrine of creatio ex nihilo. Because of His wisdom, 
nothing in God’s creation is without plan and purpose. All 
existence represents a providential order, linked to God as 
the First Cause, either as a direct expression of His will or 
as the product of the chain of intermediary causes. Natural 
and accidental effects stem from the latter class. Arbitrary 
actions are rooted in man’s free will, which belongs likewise 
to the intermediary causes.1% 


And here we come to the core of Halevi’s conception of 
God. As we reflect on the various attributes of God, 
whether they be taken in real or metaphorical sense, ‘‘we 
find nothing resembling God more closely than shall the 
rational soul — in other words, the perfect human being.” 
But the stress must be laid on man’s personality, which is 
something purely spiritual, and not on his corporeality, 
which he shares with the animals. God is the spirit or 
soul, intelligence and life of the world. The plurality of 
His attributes, as we have remarked, does not disturb the 
unity of His being. Thus the rays of the sun are many, 


x02 Tbid., II, 2-6; V, 4. 

8 Cf. David Neumark, Jehuda Halevi’s Philosophy, Essays in 
Jewish Philosophy, pp. 101 ff. See Al Khazari, I, 67. 

to4 Al Khazari, V, 20. 
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but the sun is everywhere the same. Nor are the sensuous 
attributes without spiritual value. They render the idea of 
God clear, and implant reverence in the mind. 

Halevi attaches most far-reaching significance to the dis- 
tinction between the Tetragrammaton and the other 
designations of God. The biblical term for deity, Elohim, 
he interprets to mean “proprietor or governor of the 
world, whether in whole or in part. Its plural form de- 
rives from its usage by idolators,’’ who believed that 
every deity was invested with astral or other powers. 
Each of them was called Floah; collectively they were 
designated Elohim. Each force was treated by itself, 
without taking into account the prime power from which 
all forces emanate. The Tetragrammaton, on the other 
hand, is a proper name, indicating the divine personality 
or individuality. While the general idea of deity, as ex- 
pressed by Elohim, may be grasped by speculation, “‘be- 
cause a Guide and Manager of the world is a postulate 
of reason,” the particular idea of the Tetragrammaton, 
i.e. the personal God of religion cannot be discovered 
through reason but only through prophetic intuition. He 
can be visioned only by the “inner eye,” with which the 
chosen few have been endowed. The souls of the prophets 
“are refined and susceptible to His light, which penetrates 
them, just as the sunlight penetrates the crystal and the 
ruby.” 

Once the full idea of God dawns in the mind, all scepti- 
cism passes away, and man deprecates the speculation 
whereby he sought to obtain the knowledge of God’s 
dominion and Unity. “It is thus that man becomes a 
servant, loving the object of his worship, and ready to 
perish for His sake, because he finds the sweetness of his 
attachments as great as the distress in the absence thereof. 
This forms a contrast to the philosophers who see in the 
worship of God nothing but extreme refinement, extolling 
Him in truth above all other beings, (just as the sun is 
placed on a higher level than the other visible things), and 
that the denial of God’s existence is the mark of a low 
standard of the soul which delights in untruth.’ 


106 Thid., IV, 1-5; 15-16. 
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The spiritual effect of prophetic teaching is both a 
foretaste and a convincing proof of reward hereafter. 
“For the only result to be expected from this is that the 
human soul becomes divine, being detached from the 
material senses, joining the highest world, and enjoying the 
vision of the divine light, and hearing the divine speech. 
Such a soul is free from death, even after its physical 
organs have perished.” The anticipations of the other 
religions are postponed beyond death — a state which their 
adherents put off as long as possible -— whereas the prom- 
ises of Judaism of the nearness of God and of coming 
under the divine influence are realizable in life. The Bible 
does not say: “If you keep this law, I will bring you after 
death into beautiful gardens and great pleasures.”’ Instead 
it teaches in God’s name: ‘‘You shall be My chosen people, 
and I will be a God unto you, who will guide you,” etc. 
It calls: Obey God in life, and you will enjoy communion 
with Him also after death; otherwise He will turn away 
from you and punish you. While stressing the this-worldly 
nature of the divine promises to Israel, Judaism does not 
neglect the other world. The prophets, indeed, pass over 
the subject with but scanty comment, but the Rabbis 
developed with great detail the nature of heaven and 
hell, etc. Neither does Judaism take a narrow view of the 
hereafter. “We do not deny that the good actions of any 
man, to whichever people he may belong, will be rewarded 
by God. But the priority belongs to people who are near 
God during their life, and we estimate the rank they 
occupy near God after death accordingly.’ 

How to reconcile the belief that God rewards faithful 
worship of Him with the continuous suffering of the Jewish 
people proved to be a vexing problem for the spokesmen 
of Judaism. Its opponents seized upon Jewish suffering as 
sure prooi that God had rejected the Jews. Halevi counters 
their arguments by pointing out that suffering is the badge 
of both Christian and Moslem saints. “The nations boast 
of these, but not of these kings whose power and might 
are great, whose walls are strong, and whose chariots are 
terrible.” That our suffering is not voluntary, Halevi ad- 
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mits, is “our weak spot.’’ Nevertheless, to a certain degree, 
it may be considered voluntary. For any Jew may at 
will embrace the faith of the oppressors and become their 
equal. “Such conduct does not escape the just Judge. If 
we bear our exile and degradation for God’s sake, as is 
meet, we shall be the pride of the generation which will 
come with the Messiah, and accelerate the day of the 
deliverance we hope for.’’ Furthermore, Jewish suffering 
is not without purpose. ‘Israel amidst the nations is like 
the heart amidst the organs of the body; it is at one and 
the same time the most sick and the most healthy of 
them.” The sensibility of the heart exposes it to all the 
ills and pains that afflict the body, and at the same time 
helps to remove them and to restore health. ‘Do not 
consider it strange’’ Halevi cautions, if it is said of Israel: 
“Surely, he has borne our griefs and carried our sorrows” 
(Isaiah 53.4). Now we are burdened by them, while the 
rest of the world enjoys prosperity. However, ‘‘the trials 
which meet us are meant to prove our faith, to cleanse us 
completely, and to remove all taint from us.” 


“I have often reflected about you,” the Khazar King 
remarks, ‘‘and come to the conclusion that God has some 
secret design in preserving you.’’'® 

Halevi’s faith in his people’s future is part of his faith 
in God’s eternal order. 


The sun and moon, these minister forever; 
The laws of day and night come never to an end. 
Given as signs are they to Jacob’s seed, 
That they shall ever be a nation, that 

they shall not be cut off. 
If with the left hand He should thrust them 

off, with the right hand doth He draw them nigh. 
Let them not say, ‘’Tis desperate,’ at the time 

of their ruin; 
Let them only believe they are eternal, and that 
They shall not cease until day and night shall cease.%°9 

(Tr. Nina Salaman) 


The dialogue form of “The Book of Argument “and 
Demonstration in Aid of the Despised Faith’’ enabled 


108 Thid., I, 113-115; II, 36-44; III, 10. \ 
»9 Salaman and Brody, op. cit., p. 126. 
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Halevi to touch on a multiplicity of philosophical and 
religious problems which are but loosely connected with 
the main purpose of the work, e. g., on the Sefer Yezira 
and other sources of Kabbala, on calendation, on the 
meaning of certain customs, on the principles of the 
Kalam, the freedom of the will, etc. Though many of 
Halevi’s views have become obsolete, his treatment of 
them still retains its charm. Whatever value moderns may 
attach to them, they bear the marks of genius as well as 
of religious fervor, of unfailing attraction and inspiration. 
A critic of Halevi has recognized his Al Khazari as the 
Songs of Songs of Judaism.’ And an old admirer and 
translator of the book, Jehuda ben Isaac Cardinal, praised 
it in words which have not lost their meaning for us: 
“The book is full of divine blessing, containing true ideas 
which every faithful Jew should teach himself and strive 
to inscribe on the hearts of every one of his sons and 
disciples, and to admonish them in the words of the Torah: 
‘Take heed to thyself that thou forsake not the Levite’ ”’ 
(Deut. 12-19).2+ 


Out of the stormy age, in which the clash of the Cross 
and Crescent well-nigh brought our people to the abyss, 
the figure of Jehuda Halevi rises as the symbol of reassur- 
ance to us in the present tempest, in which the Swastika 
threatens to destroy the civilizaton of the west and to 
annihilate Israel. The undying song of this master poet 
and passionate lover of Zion rouses us to renewed hope. 
And his striking philosophy, freeing Judaism from the 
shackles of an alien rationalism and restoring it to its native 
springs of religious inspiration and tradition, mark a signifi- 
cant way also for us to renewed creative Jewish living. 


10S. I. Ish Hurwitz, Heatid, I, p. 70. 
™ Cited by Azariah di Rossi, Meor Enayyim, Ch. XXXVI, ed. 
Ben Jacob, p. 35. 








HEINRICH GRAETZ, 
THE HISTORIAN OF THE JEWS* 


By IsMAR ELBOGEN 


The present writer still remembers the terrible shock the 
Jews of Breslau, Germany, felt when, on the evening of 
September 8, 1891, they opened their newspapers and read 
that, on the previous day, Heinrich Graetz had suddenly 
died in Munich. As was his custom, in the month of 
August, he had used the famous Carlsbad Spas; against 
the will of his physician he had paid a visit to his eldest 
son Leo, at that time already a well known physicist of 
the Munich University. It was during this visit that he 
passed away after a short illness. Because Breslau was at 
that time a relatively small city, its conspicuous men were 
well known to the entire population. This was especially 
true of a scholar of world-wide reputation like Heinrich 
Graetz. His ‘Geschichte der Juden’”’ had spread to all 
continents and been translated into many languages. It 
was both highly praised and adversely criticized by Jews 
and Christians alike, but it was, nevertheless, the standard 
work to which anyone looking for thorough information 
in that field had to refer. 


Like many prominent German Jews of his period, 
Heinrich (Hirsch) Graetz hailed from a small town in 


* A full biography of Heinrich Graetz is to be found in the Memoir 
written by Philipp Bloch and printed in the Index Volume of the 
English edition of Graetz, ‘‘History of the Jews,’’ Jewish Publication 
Society, Philadelphia. 

Further facts are given in Israel Abrahams’ eulogy published in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review IV, 1892, pp. 165-194. Likewise in Josef 
Meisl’s ‘Heinrich Graetz. Eine Wiirdigung des Historikers und 
Juden,” Berlin 1917. Both of these publications contain a bibliography 
of Graetz’s writings. The fullest bibliography, especially as far as 
the History and its different translations are concerned, was pub- 
lished by M. Brann in his Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
chaft des Judentums, LXI, 1917, pp. 443-491, and LXII, 1918, pp. 
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former Polish Prussia. He was born on October 31, 1817 
in Xions near Posen, a hamlet of not quite eight hundred 
inhabitants. His father was a butcher who sought his 
fortune in several places of the same size but did not 
succeed in any of them. Realizing that these small Polish 
places offered no opportunity for the higher education of 
the talented boy, his parents sent him to Wollstein, his 
mother’s birthplace. With his arrival at Wollstein at the 
age of fourteen, a quarter of a century of wandering and 
learning, of struggling and yearning began for Graetz. 

Wollstein had 2,500 people, among them 800 Jews, and 
was much more under the influence of German culture 
than the places of his former sojourn. Later on, the town 
won fame through the paramount bacteriological ex- 
periments which the immortal Robert Koch started while 
serving there as district physician. The local rabbi con- 
ducted a Yeshiva on traditional lines, but tolerated secular 
studies. Graetz, who had taught himself German and 
French and some Latin, read ravenously whatever books 
came into his hands, without wholly digesting them. Like 
many bahurim, he became confused and was in danger of 
losing his equilibrium. ‘“‘By the various contradictory 
ideas,”’ he noted in his Diary, ‘‘that perplexed my brain — 
heathen, Jewish, and Christian, Epicurean, Cabbalistic, 
Maimonidean, and Platonic — my faith was made so in- 
secure that, when a notion concerning God, eternity, time 
or the like, assailed me, I wished myself in the abyss of 
the nether world.” 


While in his tribulations, he became acquainted with the 
recently published “Nineteen Letters on Judaism, pub- 
lished by Ben Usiel”’ (i.e. Samson Raphael Hirsch, then 
rabbi at Oldenburg). Here Graetz remarks ‘‘Judaism was 
represented as the best religion and as indispensable to 
the salvation of mankind. With avidity I devoured every 
word. Disloyal though I had been to the Talmud, this 
book reconciled me with it.” He returned to positive 
Judaism and was determined to become .a learned ex- 
ponent of it. Of course he needed new inspiration, and he 
had to wander far away in order to find it. He was for- 
tunate enough to sit at the feet of the prophet he wor- 
shipped, Samson Raphael Hirsch, who opened to him his 
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house (1837) and granted him his instruction. The three 
years at Oldenburg were filled with penetrating and stim- 
ulating studies; the youngster was introduced to the 
spirit and the literature of Judaism. The enthusiasm and 
the concentrated efforts of these years were decisive for 
Graetz’ career. 


Time and daily association could not fail to disclose to 
the talented student the limitations of his hero. He left 
Oldenburg (1840) and turned home with the intention to 
enter a University. However, before the doors of the 
sanctuary could open to him, he had to accept a position 
as tutor in a private family and to save some money and, 
not being a high school graduate, to obtain a speciai per- 
mit. At last, in October, 1842, at the age of twenty-five, 
he was admitted to the University of Breslau. He chose 
philosophy and Semitic philology as his majors, dedicating 
no little time to other subjects. He worked with his usual 
zeal, he had added Greek to his linguistic masteries and 
studied the Church Fathers. The result was his work on 
the traces left in rabbinical Judaism by the gnostic theories 
of the second century. This thesis won him the Ph.D. 
degree in April, 1845 and, when published in German 
under the title ‘“Gnosticismus und Judentum,” was con- 
sidered as a highly valuable contribution. 


During Graetz’s residence in Breslau, the conflict be- 
tween the proponents of the modernist movement in the 
Jewish community and the adherents of tradition came to 
the fore. Although a bitter critic of ““Shulhanarismus”’ (rigid 
adherence to the Shuihan Arukh) and ritual rigor, Graetz 
was hostile to Reform and felt an antipathy against 
Abraham Geiger its protagonist. He subscribed to the 
views of Zacharias Frankel, the pioneer of a positive con- 
servative party which did not deny the actual acute crisis 
in Judaism but hoped to overcome it by other measures 
than reform, e.g. by scientific study of Judaism, which 
rejected Reform in theory, but tolerated some reforms in 
practice. 

It was at this time that Graetz tried to find a rabbinic 
position. His first attempt at preaching was a complete 
failure. It was the good luck of Judaism that his genius 
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was spared communal routine work and could be dedicated 
to study and writing. To Graetz himself it meant nearly 
a decade more of sorrows and privations. He still enjoyed 
Rabbi Hirsch’s full confidence, and when in his capacity 
as Chief Rabbi of Moravia, the latter announced his 
intention to substitute a modern rabbinical seminary for 
the decaying Yeshibot he secured Graetz’s cooperation. 
But nothing happened except that he became more and 
more estranged from Hirsch and passed a few more un- 
happy years in Moravia until he decided to go back to 
Germany and settle in Berlin, then the most progressive 
center of Jewish research. The time spent in Moravia 
was, however, not lost because Graetz continued with 
greatest intensity his historical studies. 


When he arrived in Berlin he had accomplished some- 
thing to be proud of. Here he was invited to lecture on 
Jewish history before rabbinical students. ‘‘His lectures 
bristled with new data and results’? and aroused the 
enthusiasm of his students. 


The success of these lectures were decisive for Graetz’s 
future. In the following year Zacharias Frankel was 
nominated president of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
to be founded in Breslau and appointed Graetz as a mem- 
ber of his staff. He could hardly have made a better 
choice, for Graetz soon became the star of that outstanding 
faculty. With the opening of the Seminary in August, 
1854, Graetz and his family (during his stay in Moravia 
he had married Marie Monasch,* the daughter of his 
publisher and printer) were at last able to settle down. 
For thirty-seven years following he developed a most 
potent activity as teacher and writer. To the opportunity 
and challenge of his position at the Seminary were added 
those of a professorship at the University of Breslau to 
which he was appointed in 1870. In his students he in- 
stilled that enthusiasm which animated himself, the 
impress of his strong and gracious personality was felt by 
them for the whole of their life. He lectured on Jewish 
History and on Exegesis of the Prophets and Hagiographa. 


*Sir John Monash, Australian General in the World War, was a 
descendant of the same family. 
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He was a prolific writer and published innumerable articles 
in the periodical Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums of which, for a long time, he was 
the editor. He wrote commentaries on the Psalms, on 
Canticles, on Ecclesiastes, and he prepared a volume of 
critical emendations to the Biblical text —all of them 
finding more or less applause. 

The work which gave him immortality, is his ‘History 
of the Jews.’’ As early as 1846 he had published a pre- 
liminary sketch on ‘‘The Construction of the Jewish 
History”? in which he endeavored to outline the ruling 
principle of Jewish history. It was characteristic of this 
first ‘Philosophy of Jewish History’ (Krochmal’s book 
was not published before 1851) that it did not consider 
Jewish history as a chain of more or less unhappy events 
but as a meaningful evolution of an idea. Of course, this 
had been done by Christian philosophers too. However, 
to them Jewish history was superseded by Christianity, 
and had found its end with the destruction of the Second 
Temple. Even Jewish scholars indulged in that view and 
split with a wedge the later Jews from the earlier Israelites. 
To young Graetz there was no doubt whatsoever that one 
and the same idea fused the various periods in a unit. 

From the philosophy he proceeded to the presentation 
of the history; in 1853 he published a complete volume 
dealing with the period from the downfall of the Jewish 
State to the completion of the Talmud. He called it 
volume four of the ‘‘History of the Jews from the Earliest 
Times until the Present Day.’’ Thus he indicated his 
program and pledged himself to write the whole of Jewish 
History. Evidently he had already outlined in his mind 
at least the first four volumes. The impression his pub- 
lication made was sensational. This was really history like 
the history of all other nations. The book presented 
human beings who lived, moved, talked, acted, were 
dominated by ideals and passions, like other people. It 
was neither annalistic nor anecdotic. It was a continuous 
narrative of political and spiritual movements, of im- 
perialistic and religious combats,— all of them centered in 
a doomed small nation which struggled for its survival. All 
the sources available were scrutinized, and whatever was 
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elucidating, was utilized,— historians and codifiers, the 
Gospels and the Apocrypha, the Talmud and the Church 
Fathers. The reader was not asked to rely on the authority 
of the author; he gave full account of his sources and 
discussed special problems in lengthy excurses. The ex- 
pert critics found much about which to grumble, for one 
or another reason. S. R. Hirsch who was shocked by the 
keen criticism of the Talmud, declared the work of his 
former pupil ‘“‘a product of abominable frivolity and trifling 
shallowness.’’ But the general readers were fascinated 
by the splendor of the style, and captivated by the warmth 
of the feeling. 


The hearty welcome granted to his publication en- 
couraged the author to pursue his program. He turned 
back to the third volume “‘from the death of Judas Mac- 
cabaeus to the downfall of the Jewish State,” in which he 
wished to show the ground in which the basic idea of 
Jewish Diaspora life was rooted. Very soon the fifth 
volume followed which treated the period ‘‘from the com- 
pletion of the Talmud to the beginning of Jewish Spanish 
culture (1027). Now he “got back on the right track,” 
and in small intervals up to 1870, volume after volume 
appeared, and with volume eleven the narrative was 
brought down to the present time. 


The remaining desideratum were the. first volumes 
covering the earliest period up to the Maccabees. Graetz 
was quite familiar with the Biblical sources and the 
modern commentaries on them, but still he did not feel 
fully prepared for this paramount task. His reverence for 
the Biblical past was so deep that he hesitated to describe 
it before having seen with his own eyes the scene of action. 
‘‘He hoped to derive local colour and inspiration for the 
description of hoary events from the sight of consecrated 
places, which had been their scenes and their witnesses.” 
As early as 1865 he had planned a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, but not before the spring of 1872 was he blessed to 
enter it and to draw from his visit impressions, enthusiasm, 
inspiration. In 1874 he began publishing the results of 
his studies, completing the work in 1876. The Jews had 
found their historian, one who took rank among the 
greatest in that classical age of historiography. 
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What gave to this work the supremacy over those which 
had preceded it? Of the work of Isaac Marcus Jost (1793- 
1860) who had published the first volume of its history in 
1820, and whose earnest efforts and high merits he by no 
means denied, Graetz writes that he “gave to Jewish 
History, undeniably heroic, a dry Philistine character, 
despoiling it of the brightness with which it was endowed 
even in the eyes of unprejudiced Christian observers. He 
tore to shreds the heroic drama of thousands of years. 
Between the old Israelites, the ancestors and contem- 
poraries of the Prophets and Psalmists, and the Jews, the 
disciples of the Rabbis, Jost hollowed out a deep chasm, 
making a sharp distinction between them, as if the latter 
were not the descendants of the former, but of entirely 
different stock. And why? Because Jost denied all miracles, 
not only those involving changes in the laws of nature, 
but also such as are brought about through inspiration 
and steady endurance, the miracles of history, arising out 
of the peculiar combination of circumstances, blow fol- 
lowing on blow, reaction on action. He saw in history 
only an accumulation of contingencies subject to no law. 
Therefore, the Jews were not to be considered the sons of 
the Israelites, nor the rabbis the successors of the Prophets, 
nor the Talmud the outcome of the Bible, otherwise the 
intervention of miracles had to be conceded’ (Graetz, 
History Vol. V, p. 595). 


In Graetz’s conception Jewish History became a unit 
and assumed a heroic aspect. He portrayed the Wander- 
ing Jew as “wandering Judaism that stands on a lofty 
turret, and from this position surveys the rising and falling 
billows of the world’s history. It speaks all tongues, for it 
has been in all lands. It escapes in a manner that must 
be regarded as a miracle, all dangers and terrors. It is 
the youngest brother of Time. It has a mighty memory 
of all the events of the thousands of years which have 
passed before it... It has seen the lofty forms of antiquity 
rise and pass away. It has lived through the wild chaos 
of the Middle Ages, which pressed on it like a mountain, 
and it has helped to cause this chaos to vanish like the 
visions of a dream... It has seen the dawn of Modern 
Times arise, and this same people, almost unchanged, has 
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a hold upon the present, bound into a community by holy 
memories and religious institutions, even though without 
a common land... The history of Israel is a miniature 
history of the world. They bear the same relation to one 
another as the microcosm to the macrocosm”’ (Graetz, 
Historic Parallels in ‘‘Papers read at the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition,’’” London 1888, p. 3 f.). 


And what adds to the fascination of his history is the 
fact that the writer was not a cool observer from the out- 
side but an ardent fighter within. One of the dramatis 
personae who had accompanied his heroes throughout the 
ages, who had won their victories, shared their triumphs, 
rejoiced in their gladness, resented their defeats, wept their 
tears, suffered their pains, died their deaths. When Graetz 
in Berlin first met Leopold Zunz, the pioneer Jewish 
scholar, and was introduced to him as the prospective 
author of a Jewish History, Zunz who had all the pre- 
requisites of learning but lacked the constructive imagina- 
tion néeded for the composition of a history, resenttfully 
murmured: “Once more a Jewish History?” and young 
Graetz quickly replied: ‘“‘But this time a Jewish one!” 
This was more than a bon mot, it expressed his conviction, 
that his writing was not that of an antiquarian but that 
of a living member of the Jewish nation who felt the 
blood of heroes running in his veins, who had part in their 
joys and sorrows as one of them. 


This accounts for many a one-sided criticism, a strange 
distribution of light and shadow, subjective characteristics, 
unbalanced wavering between one extreme and the other. 
More than anything else Graetz’s philosophy of Judaism 
was enthusiastic and emotional. When, in his youth, ‘he 
was presented with a copy of Jehuda Halevy’s ‘‘Kuzari,” he 
noted in his diary that the author is the only Jewish poet 
who wrote with sentiment and nothing but sentiment. 
Throughout his career Graetz clung to Jehuda Halevy’s 
idea that Judaism was rooted in the unity of the Holy 
Land, the Holy Tongue and the Holy People. That 
fundamental view did not exclude judgments of quite a 
different outlook. ‘One should not press too hard certain 
of his statements and terms. Graetz was anything but a 
sophisticated book, his mind was as quick as life itself. 
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His standing was a passionate one, “Affection for his 
people” so his widow and collaborator inscribed his tomb- 
stone, ‘‘guided his immortai style.” 

Graetz’s history encountered sharp criticism. Heinrich 
v. Treitschke, a great historian himself, used some of 
Graetz’s verdicts as an excuse for his anti-Semitic attacks, 
and a school of Jewish intellectuals in Germany boycotted 
Graetz. Organized orthodoxy endorsed S. R. Hirsch’s 
judgment, and for a long time was heard the slogan ‘“We 
need a counter-Graetz!”’ Specialists charged that the book 
was replete with errors and heaped upon the author all 
kinds of abuse. 

But the general readers rewarded his labors with their 
faithfulness. Graetz’s history became one of the most 
efficient inculcators of loyalty to Judaism. The original 
text was several times republished in revised and en- 
larged editions. An abridged popular edition as well as 
French and English translations followed. Even the 
masses of Eastern Jewry passed over the fact that Graetz 
had shown so little understanding of, and expressed so 
much contempt for, them. They realized his Jewish 
loyalty and cherished his work as a textbook; translations 
into Hebrew, Yiddish, Russian, Polish and Hungarian 
followed. It became the standard Jewish history. 

How about our attitude today? It has become a com- 
monplace even among the freshmen of all Jewish institu- 
tions of higher learning that Graetz’s History is antiquated. 
How could it be otherwise? The ninety years which have 
elapsed since Graetz started his work were, not to a small 
extent owing to his stimulation, a period of intensive 
historical research, of far-reaching discoveries, of the pro- 
duction of elucidating monographs on smaller or larger 
areas. We know much more than he did, we have more 
and, alas, very much sadder, experience. We have a 
different outlook, our emphases have undergone changes. 
We sorely need a new Jewish History. However, where is 
the universal genius like Graetz to write it? Where is the 
inspired seer who masters the details and embraces the 
whole? . 

Graetz himself told the following story. During a visit 
to Paris, a famous French scholar on whom he called, 
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called Graetz’s attention to a mistake in his great work. 
“What does it matter?” he replied smilingly. ‘‘A hundred 
or maybe even a thousand more mistakes may be found. 
I shall die. My book will live.” This prophecy was ful- 
filled. His work lives and will live for many years to 
come! 


JEWISH FICTION IN ENGLISH 
1900-1940 


A List of Selected Titles 
By Fanny GOLDSTEIN 


The first four decades of the twentieth century constitute an epoch 
in modern Jewish history. Whether the attempt of Nazi Germany to 
gain the hegemony of Western Europe succeeds or not, it is very prob- 
able that Jewish life not only in that region but also in the rest of the 
world, will not be quite the same as it has been during these four decades. 


These forty years saw the mass shifting of Jews from Central and 
Eastern Europe to western lands, especially to the United States; the 
profound changes in the life of Jews resulting from the World War, par- 
ticularly the break-up of the Russian and Austro-Hungarian Empires; 
and the series of events, which may now be approaching a new phase, 
which constitute what has aptly been termed the “revolution of nihil- 
ism,’’— with its devastating effects on the life of Jews in the countries 
directly in the line of the Nazi plague and its fateful repercussions on 
the life of Jews in many other lands, notably the United States. 


It was inevitable that these striking changes in the life of Jews should 
provide subject matter for the printing press, and the mass of publica- 
tions dealing with Jews or other topics of interest to Jews, during these 
four decades, has been noteworthy. As a librarian who has for many 
years maintained a profound interest in books on Jewish subjects, the 
present writer has been an eye-witness of the rapid increase in the out- 
put of such works,— an increase over and above what might have been 
expected during a period in which the production of books in general, 
especially in the English language, has increased phenomenally. 


Insofar as the increase of books of Jewish interest is concerned, it 
should be remembered that this was due not only to the growth of the 
Jewish population and to the dramatic impact of world events upon 
Jews, but also to the entrance of Jewish authors, offspring of immigrants, 
into the writing field, and the natural tendency of these authors to 
seek their material in the life of which they are a part. 


As is generally known, works of fiction constitute by far the largest 
single class of books produced each year, and it is entirely safe to assume 
that what is true of the general field of book publishing holds good 
also with regard to books dealing with Jews, their life, and their prob- 
lems. Indeed, the large number of such works has made the task of 
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selection of the present bibliography one of great difficulty, and has 
made it necessary for the compiler to set up rather exclusive standards 
in deciding which of the numerous titles should be included. These 
bases of selection will be explained following a brief tracing of the trend 
of the subject matter of what we may, for the sake of brevity, refer to 
as ‘‘Jewish fiction.” 


Especially in the earlier years of the present century, biblical themes 
were the inspiration of many writers of Jewish fiction. This was true 
especially of Christian authors, chiefly because they came into little, 
if any, contact with contemporary Jewish life. But the Bible has been 
a source of both inspiration and subject throughout the entire period, 
as has post-biblical Jewish history. 


In the earlier years of the century, the coming of Jewish immigrants 
and the tragedies and comedies growing out of their struggle for adjust- 
ment to their new milieus engaged the attention of many authors. The 
writings of Israel Zangwill gave great impetus to the production of 
fiction portraying this struggle. Later years are notable for the appear- 
ance of books which treat, in the main, of Jewish life in the Old World 
homes of the ancestors of the immigrants. At the same time, we have 
works which are concerned with their children, who in making their 
adjustment to the life about them are confronted with problems dif- 
ferent from those which had faced their parents. For one thing, economic 
changes, which occurred in the meantime, made economic adjustment 
an entirely different problem for the new generations. The trend toward 
secularization has complicated the problem of spiritual adjustment for 
them. The barriers to attempted assimilation are frequent topics of 
portrayal, and intermarriage, anti-Semitism, and Zionism are given 
much attention. 


In the last dozen years or so of the four-decade period, the impact of 
world events on Jews provided much of the subject matter of Jewish 
fiction. Books dealing with Jewish life in Soviet Russia are compara- 
tively few; and though Palestine has been the subject of innumerable 
books of a controversial character, it has not inspired many works of 
fiction. But the tragic situation created by the Nazi anti-Jewish drive 
has captured the imagination of many writers, and a large proportion 
of books of Jewish fiction deal with its many phases. All these genres 
of Jewish fiction are represented in the present bibliography. 


The need, therefore, for selecting comparatively few of the numerous 
books of Jewish fiction has forced the compiler to restrict admission 
rigorously. In general, her rule has been to include books of real fiction 
dealing with Jewish life, appearing since 1900, that she can conscien- 
tiously recommend to the general reader. She has, therefore, excluded 
all quasi-fictitious works, and fiction which, though it may have one 
or more Jewish characters, does not portray any phase of Jewish life. 
Books which, in the compiler’s judgment, are unwholesome in content 
or treatment, or present Jewish life in a distorted way, or Jewish carica- 
tures rather than characters have been omitted. 


In the case of authors such as Sholem Asch, Ludwig Lewisohn, and 
Louis Golding, who have been notably prolific, a careful selection of 
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their works was made for such titles as would be indicative of the 
author’s special style, or the topic that would most likely outweigh and 
outlive his other books, owing to emphasis of Jewish appeal and per- 
manent value. 

Certain books which by the very nature of their subject matter 
might dedicate or address themselves to a particular time with a didactic 
purpose, but carry no particular message or inspiration to the reader 
of today, have been excluded. On the other hand, a few such books 
have been carefully weighed and included because they indicate certain 
transitional values. That is to say, these books may not be great per se, 
yet merit inclusion because they pioneered in the field of Jewish fiction, 
or depict an important epoch of Jewish history. 


In presenting this list, we therefore repeat that it is a highly selective 
and selected bibliography of books with Jewish content, by Jew and 
Christian. The books cited are not always pro-Jewish, for that would 
be a distortion of literary history, but rather open and suggestive with a 
sufficient leeway for the individual to develop further, according to the 
taste and inspiration of the reader. 


On the whole, only such works have been included as, when shorn by 
rigid rule, present themselves as good, wholesome, well-written, and 
with more or less permanent value; in other words, the type of book 
which a librarian, if free to select, would feel justified in purchasing with 
the taxpayer’s money for the open shelves of the public library, or such 
books as a parent could with confidence feel free to leave exposed in the 
home, for the child’s enjoyment and benefit. 


ABRAMOWITZ, SHALOM JAcoB (Mendele Mocher Seforim, pseud.) 

Fishke the lame. Freely trans. from the Yiddish by Angelo S. 
Rappoport. London, S. Paul, 1928. 224 p. 

The author has been called the ‘‘grandfather of Yiddish literature.’’ This 
work, brilliant in the simplicity and beauty of its construction, depicts in con- 
vincing and amazing detail the peregrinations of Jewish schnorrers in Russia. 
Abramowitz based this book on his own actual experiences as a boy among 
Jewish beggars. 


AGNON, SAMUEL JOSEPH CZACZKES ; 

The bridal canopy. Now rendered into English by I. M. Lask. 
New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1937. 373 p. 

A simple story of a simple people, naive and refreshing, steeped in folklore of 
community Jewish life, rich in figurative speech and pilpulistic phrase. It deals 
with Hassidic Jewish life and the problems of a poor father to find bridegrooms 
for his dowerless daughters. Agnon, one of the foremost contemporary Hebrew 
writers, possesses the unique gift of being able to adapt to modern requirements 
the age-old Talmudic vocabulary, with all of its whimsicalities and charm. 


ALEICHEM, SHALOM, pseud. See RABINOWITZ, SHALOM 


ANTHONY, JOSEPH 
The gang. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1921. 276 p. 


Boy life on the upper East side in New York City, centering interest in the 
home and school life of a Jewish boy; told with humor and understanding. 
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Ascu, SHALOM hee 
Kiddush ha-shem; an epic of 1648. Trans. [from the Yiddish] by 


Rufus Learsi, Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1926. 
22D 


A story of traditional Jewish life and its persecutions, dominated throughout by 
a mystic figure and pervaded by a deep spiritual note — tragic, pathetic, but 
never futile. 


The mother. Authorized trans. by Elsa Krauch. New York, Putnam, 
1937. 295 p. 


A Yiddish classic of the Jewish immigrant in America. Its universal theme, 
motherhood, is typified by a mother and daughter whose quiet courage give 
magnificence to their family life in squalid Ghetto surroundings. The action 
shifts from a Russian town to the East Side of New York. Selected as the first 
novel of the Jewish Book of the Month Club. 


Mottke the thief. Trans. by Willa and Edwin Muir. New York, 
Putnam, 1935. 314 p. 


A tale of a Jewish vagabond in Poland. 


The Nazarene. Trans. [from the Yiddish] by Maurice Samuel. New 
York, Putnam, 1939. 698 p. 

A fictitious treatment of the controversial figure of Jesus the Nazarene. Pre- 

sented with a new Jewish interpretation with deep sympathy and reverence. 


Rich, powerful style and sustaining in interest. A superb translation by Maurice 
Samuel enhances the value of the novel. 


Salvation. Trans. by Willa and Edwin Muir. New York, Putnam, 
1934. 332 p. 


An historical novel of Jew and Gentile ina small Polish town in the early nine- 
teenth century. An excellent characterization of a Hassidic miracle rabbi. 
Dramatized for the Viddish stage under the title of the ‘‘Tillum Vid.” 


Three cities; a trilogy. Trans. by Willa and Edwin Muir. New York, 
Putnam, 1933. 899 p. 


A dramatic presentation of Jewish life in St. Petersburg, Warsaw, and Moscow 
before and during the Russian Revolution, portraying the contrast between the 
wealthier, Russified group and the working class. 


Three novels: Uncle Moses, Chaim Lederer’s return, Judge not. 
Trans. by Elsa Krauch. New York, Putnam, 1938. 176, 116, 127 p. 


All are concerned with the adjustment of immigrant Jews to American life. 


BABEL, IsAAc 


Red cavalry. Trans. from the Russian by Nadia Helstein. 
New York, Knopf, 1929. 213 p. 


The author, the first Jew to serve in a Cossack regiment, and later a Soviet 
enthusiast, presents short realistic sketches picturing the horrors, tortures, and 
sufferings of Jews, Poles and Cossacks in the Polish campaign of 1920, 


Baron, JoserH Louis, editor and compiler. 
Candles in the night; Jewish tales by Gentile authors. Phila- 
delphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1940. 391 p. 


Twenty-three non-Jewish authors are represented in these stories culled from 
fourteen national literatures. Included are such authors as Boccaccio, Chekhov, 
Gorky, Anatole France, Strindberg, Stephen Vincent Benét, and Sinclair Lewis. 
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BARRETT, RICHMOND BROOKS 
The enemy’s gates. New York, Boni & Liveright, 1926. 351 p. 


The author, a Christian, has attempted to solve the ever debatable question 
of intermarriage from a negative point of view. 


Brcopir, HAROLD (Gentleman with a duster, pseud.) 
Julius. New York, Doran, 1927. 320 p. 


_ The dramatic story of an intelligent young Jew, of his family and friends, and 
his efforts to make a place for himself in the complicated structure of modern 
English society. The theme is intermarriage and assimilation. 


BEILIN, O. 
Baptism and other stories. London, Goldston, n.d. 244 p. 


The title story deals with the apostasy of a young London Jew. The collection 
as a whole gives a kaleidoscopic view of customs and attitudes of the varied 
types of Jews on the Continent. 


BENOIT, PIERRE 
Jacob’s well. Trans. from the French by Angelo S. Rappoport. 
New York, International Publishers, 1926. 228 p. 


A love story of a Zionist organizer and a Jewish dancer of the Ghetto of Con- 
stantinople. With an appeal to Zionism and Halutzim. 


BERCOVICI, KONRAD 
Main entrance. New York, Covici Friede, 1932. 308 p. 
A dramatic, fast-moving chronicle of Jewish family life in America. The tragic 
effect of sudden wealth on the family is heightened by the personal tragedy of 
the most likéable of all the characters. 


Berces, Max L. 
Cold pogrom. Trans. from the German by Benjamin R. Epstein. 
Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1939. 280 p. 


A tale of the suffering endured by a middle-class Jewish family whose history 
on German soil dates back several hundred years. 


BERMAN, HANNAH 
Ant hills. New York, Payson & Clark, 1927. 301 p. 


A sincere and picturesquely-told story of orthodox Jews in Lithuania and 
Russia during the reign of Czar Nicholas I. 


BERMAN, HENRY 
Worshippers. New York, Grafton Press, 1906. 272 p. 
Realistic treatment of ‘‘intellectual’’ types of Russian Jewry in America. The 


author delineates the Bohemian existence led by people who are constantly con- 
fronting the larger problems of life in an idealistic manner. 


BERNSTEIN, ALINE FRANKAU 
The journey down. New York, Knopf, 1938. 308 p. 
Nine episodes reveal the relationship between a sensitive Jewish woman and a 
young writer, beginning with their meeting on shipboard and ending with the 
thoughts of the woman as she liege ill and abandoned. 
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BERNSTEIN, HERMAN 
Contrite hearts. New York, Wessels, 1905. 217 p. 


Story of Israel Lampert and his family in Russia and after their arrival in 
America. 


BETTAUER, HuGo 


The city without Jews. Trans. from the German by Salomea 
Neumark Brainin. New York, Bloch, 1926. 189 p. 

The plot involves a young Jewish artist and an aristocratic Austrian nobleman 
in a day, then in the future, when the authorities of a cosmopolitan city, sup- 


posedly Vienna, expe! all Jews. The author was assassinated shortly after the 
publication of the work due to national resentment of the theme portrayed. 


BIALIK, HAyyim NAHMAN 
Aftergrowth, and other stories. Trans. from the Hebrew by I. M. 
Lask. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1939. 216 p. 


Contains a valuable biographical introduction by the translator and three 
stories: ‘‘Aftergrowth,”’ ‘“‘The shamed trumpet,’’ and ‘‘The short Friday.” 


BisNo, BEATRICE 


Tomorrow’s bread. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 
1938. 323 p. 
This novel treats largely of labor problems and especially of the growth and 


development of the needle trades in Chicago. Received the Edwin Wolf award 
for the best novel of Jewish interest in 1937. 


BLocH, JEAN-RICHARD : 


“— & Co.” With an introduction by Romain Rolland. Trans. 
[from the French] by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. New York, Simon & 
Schuster, 1930. 401 p. 

Excellent characterization of the Simlers, a Jewish family of weavers, uprooted 
from Alsace by the Franco-Prussian war. Forced to begin life anew in the sma ll 


manufacturing town of Vendeuvre in western France, they meet with hostility, 
partly the effect of a strong conflict between individualism and industrialism. 


BLock, RupoipeH. See LEssinc, BRUNO 


BoTTroMeE, PHYLLIS 
The mortal storm. Boston, Little, Brown, 1938. 357 p. 


_A tragedy of the intermarriage of a cultured German Jew and a Christian with 
liberal international attitudes towards life, and of a household divided against 
itself because of Nazi machinations. 


BRINIG, Myron 
Singermann. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1929. 466 p. 


History of the family of an ignorant Jewish immigrant who comes to America 
from Rumania and finally settles in Montana. Here, in the crude environment of 
a mining town, the seven children grow up and make their adjustments with life 
as a successful business house, little more. The book is especially notable for its 
close study of conflict between individuality and intense parental feeling. 
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Brop, Max 
Reubeni, the prince of the Jews; a tale of the Renaissance. Trans. 
from the German by Hannah Waller. New York, Knopf, 1928. 
340 p. 
An historical novel of the 16th century, woven about the Jew, Reubeni, a 
mysterious character who claimed to be the Messiah, but later ended his days 


in prison. (The manuscript of Reubeni’s diary, in Hebrew, is in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford.) 


Brupno, Ezra S. 
The fugitive; being the memoirs of a wanderer in search of a 
home. New York, Doubleday, Page, 1904. 392 p. 
Not so much a novel as an attempt to show the effects of modern culture and 


free thought upon Judaism. Some of the descriptions, notably that of the terrible 
riot in the Jewish quarter, are particularly striking and forceful. 


The little conscript; a tale of the reign of Nicholas I. New York, 
Doubleday, Page, 1905. 325 p. 


Deals with the horrors of Russian military conscription a century ago. 


BULLARD, ARTHUR 
Comrade Yetta. New York, Macmillan, 1913. 448 p. 


Story of a Jewish girl’s evolution from a worker in a sweatshop to a leader in 
the unions and, later, a writer on industrial and political topics. Drama of a big 
city’s under-privileged. 


CAHAN, ABRAHAM 
The rise of David Levinsky. New York, Harper, 1917. 530 p. 
Story of a Russian Jew who, despite his conservative background and training 
in a Talmudic seminary in the Old World, succumbs to the worst influences of 
his new environment in America. The book is considered one of the most impor- 
tant of the many novels dealing with the adjustment of immigrant Jews to 
American life. 


The white terror and the red; a novel of revolutionary Russia. New 
York, Barnes, 1905. 430 p. 


CANNAN, GILBERT 
Sembal. New York, Seltzer, 1924. 309 p. 
An absorbing novel embodying the study of a certain type of Jewish temperae 
ment with its keen intellectualism and smouldering passion. 


The House of Prophecy. New York, Seltzer, 1924. 320 p. 


A further penetrating study of Jewish life in England, reminiscent of ‘‘Mendel,” 
and in which the characters of ‘‘Sembal’’ reappear. 


Cars, Davin 
Sunrise in the west. New York, Brewer, Warren & Putnam, 
1931. 384 p. 
A story of four generations of a German-Jewish family living in New Orleans 
between 1847 and 1919, and their absorption into American life. 


CASPARY, VERA a en 

Thicker than water. New York, Liveright, 1932. 426 p. 

The book covers the life of three generations of Portuguese Jews in Chicago, 
from 1885 to 1931. A truthful rendering of Jewish customs, warm, intimate and 
human. Gives also an insight into conflict between Sephardic and Ashkenazic 
Jews, but shows how the democratic process of Americanization soon levels caste 
barriers. 
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CoHEN, ALBERT kar 
Solal. Trans. from the French by Wilfrid Benson. New York, 
Dutton, 1933. 322 p. 
A first novel which, in form and style, breaks many literary conventions. “A 
Jewish novel by a Jew who is neither a wailer nor a renegade.’’ The hero is a Jew 
born on the island of Cephalonia, who makes his way to Geneya and Paris, where 


he rises rapidly to power in finance and politics, only to fall into poverty and 
defeat at the end. 


COHEN, HYMAN 
The tents of Jacob. New York, McBride, 1926. 367 p. 


A novel depicting in detail the religious rituals which dominate the life of 
orthodox Jews in a smail Russian town. Religious minutiae are rendered with 
sympathy, and it is suggested that the spiritual unity and moral strength engen- 
dered by these observances are never replaced in a country in which Jews fall 
away from them. 


CoHEN, HyMAN and LESTER 
Aaron Traum. New York, Liveright, 1930. 413 p. 


A moving, realistic story of the soul of a Jewish boy brought by a wave of 
immigration, from the Old World to the golden-paved streets of America; of his 
disillusionment, and the final triumph of his ideals when he finds his métier as a 
sculptor. The joint work of father and son. 


Cournos, JOHN 
The mask. New York, Boni & Liveright, 1919. 320 p. 


An immigrant Jewish boy of intellectual parents struggles for expression 
against Ghetto odds. 


EDWARDS, ALBERT, pseud. See BULLARD, ARTHUR 


EMANUEL, VICTOR ROUSSEAU 
The Selmans. New York, L. MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 
192535312: 


The chronicle of a Jewish family in London; reportorial in style and kaleido- 
scopic in approach. The Selmans, Salmons, and Solomons are the offspring of 
Schmool Solomon, dealer in uniforms and old clothes who died in 1835. 


FARJEON, BENJAMIN L. 
The pride of race. Philadelphia, Jacobs, 1901. 344 p. 


Melodramatic story of an illiterate who becomes a millionaire and marries his 
son into the English nobility. 


FERBER, EDNA : 
Fanny herself. New York, Stokes, 1917. 323 p. 


Interesting study of the rise of Fanny Brandeis, a Jewish-American girl of 


energy and spirit, who is caught by the glamor of big business, and who works 
out her destiny along original lines. 


FERBER, NAT 


One happy Jew. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. 308 p. 


A novel of a Jewish family from 1870 to 1934; the scene is laid in the ghettos 
of an Austrian village, in Vienna, Paris and later in America, where Mayer 
Marmelstein emigrates with his five motherless sons, four of whom become social 
climbers and forswear their heritage and faith. 
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FEUCHTWANGER, LION 
The Jew of Rome. Trans. [from the German] by Willa and Edwin 
Muir. New York, Viking, 1936. 565 p. 
Sequel to “‘Josephus.”’ Carries on the narrative of the Jewish historian under the 
reigns of Nero, Vespasian, and Titus. The scene is laid in Rome, Galilee, Alex- 
andria, and Jerusalem. 


Josephus. Trans. [from the German] by Willa and Edwin Muir. New 
York, Viking, 1932. 504 p. é 
: Long and crowded account of the career of the Jewish historian from his first 
visit to Rome in A.D. 64 to the fall of Jerusalem, when he returned to Rome to 
write his history of the Jewish wars. Illuminating, important and filled with 
color and personalities. 


The Oppermanns. [Trans. from the German]. New York, Viking, 
1934. 406 p. 


The tragic story of a German-Jewish family in Germany during the period of 
1932-33. Analyzes the Nazi movement and its protagonists with cool, sometimes 
cruel, dispassion. 


Power. Trans. [from the German] by Willa and Edwin Muir. New 
York, Viking, 1926. 424 p. 

A brilliant and dramatic novel of eighteenth-century ghetto life centered upon 
Joseph Stiss Oppenheimer, a historical character who rose to power at the court 
of Karl Alexander, Duke of Wiirttemberg. Rated as one of the best foreign books 
of the decade. Dramatized by Ashley Dukes in 1930 as ‘‘Jew Siiss’”’ and produced 
in New York with the famous Jewish actor Moscovitch in the leading role. 
Published in London under the title ‘“‘Jew Siiss.’’ 


FINEMAN, [RVING 
Hear, ye sons. New York, Longmans, Green, 1933. 306 p. 
A story of a Jewish family in America, in the guise of the recollections of a 
successful New York lawyer, who had come to the United States in bis youth, 
Less the life of individuals than that of a community, orthodox, devout, observing 
the very letter of their ancient rites and customs. 


FOLDEs, JOLAN 
The Street of the Fishing Cat. Trans. from the Hungarian by 
Elizabeth Jacobi. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. 308 p. 
The story of a group of exiles transplanted to an alien land; remarkable for 
its odd characters, its rich Parisian atmosphere, its tragic moments, and its 
several romances, idyllic or sordid. This novel was the winner of the 1935 Inter- 


national Prize, amounting to about $19,000. 


FRANK, BRUNO Hark 
Lost heritage. New York, Viking, 1937. 297 p. 
The hero, a young German prince in love with a Jewish girl, reluctantly becomes 
head of a royalist plot. Much of the story deals with the fate of Jews in concene 
tration camps. A vivid romance of pre-war Hitler days. 


FRANK, HELENA, compiler and translator. ee 
Yiddish tales. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1912. 
599 p. 
A collection of forty-eight tales by twenty different authors; a brief biographi- 
cal sketch of each writer precedes his stories. 


FRANKAU, PAMELA 
The devil we know. New York, Dutton, 1939. 495 p. 
Philip Meyer, the chief character, is a self-conscious Jew, constantly aware of 
the race problem with which life confronts him. 
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FREEDMAN, DAVID 
Mendel Marantz. New York, Harper, 1925. 301 p. 


Novel of Jewish life in New York; character study of a well-meaning, lazy, 
witty philosophic man who overcomes work with quips. 


GAER, JOSEPH 
The legend called Meryom. New York, Morrow, 1928. 289 p. 


A simple tale of orthodox Jewish life in a small Russian village, where modern- 
ism and a youth movement threaten to penetrate. 


Ganz, MARIE and FERBER, Nar J. 
Rebels; into anarchy — and out again. New York, Dodd, Mead, 
1920. 282 p. 


A story of Jewish immigrant life in America. 


GEORGE, WALTER LIONEL 
Until the daybreak. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1913. 356 p. 


Traces career of Israel Kalisch from Cracow through Hungary, through his 
struggles in New York, to his death in Piccadilly. Published in London under 
the title “‘Israel Kalisch.”’ 


GERARD, DOROTHEA 
An improbable idyl. London, Methuen, 1905. 324 p. 


Scenes of Jewish life in Galicia, where the mean and degraded conditions of 
existence are portrayed with a rather hard brush, though the book has a charm 
of style that atones for its unpleasant character. 


GLAss, MONTAGUE 

Potash and Perlmutter; their copartnership ventures and ad- 
ventures. New York, Doubleday, Page, 1911. 419 p. 

Photographic sketches of Jewish types on the East Side of New York, against 
the background of the ventures and adventures of ‘‘Abe’’ Potash and ‘“‘Mawruss”’ 
Perlmutter, partners in the suit and cloak business. Has been followed by 
several other volumes dealing with the same or similar characters. 

GLossoPp, REGINALD 


The Jewess of Hull; a romance of the antique trade. London, 
Odhams Press, 1923. 288 p. 


GOLDING, Louis 
Day of atonement, New York, Knopf, 1925. 270 p. 


The story of Leah and Eli, Russian orthodox Jews, and the apostasy of their 
son Reuben. It deals with the passionate clash between Christian and Jew. 
A powerful account of the personal and social life of orthodox Jews. 


Forward from Babylon. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1932. 312 p. 


An autobiographical study of a Jewish youth whose parents emigrated from 
Russia to England. Brought up in the orthodox faith, the young man combines 
filial loyalty with a poetic sensibility. 


Magnolia Street. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1932. 526 p. 
Carries on the story of ‘Forward from Babylon”, weaving in the lives and 
fortunes of Jews and Gentiles living on Magnolia Street, through a generation. 


Mr. Emmanuel. New York, Viking, 1939. 444 p. 


The action takes place in England and in Nazi Germany. Many of the charac- 


ters appearing in Mr. Golding’s earlier books about the Doomington section of 
London reappear in this novel. 
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GOLLOMB, JOSEPH 
Unquiet. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1935. 529 p. 


An autobiographical detailed account of David Levitt’s life from early child- 
hood in Russia, through adolescence in East Side New York tenements, his 
education, and early career as a journalist. 


GORDON, SAMUEL 
Sons of the covenant; a tale of London Jewry. Philadelphia, 
Jewish Publication Society, 1900. 500 p. 
A study of the Jews in East and West London in the early years of East Euro- 
pean immigration, dealing with the useful life of two youths who do excellent 
work for the less fortunate of their people. 


GRATACAP, Louis Pore 
Benjamin, the Jew. New York, Benton, 1913. 492 p. 


Relates the history of Benjamin Nassi, a Russian Jew who, escaping a pogrom, 
comes to New York, where he becomes an influential citizen. After his death, 
his son heads a group who seek to re-establish the Jews in Jerusalem. 


HARRISON, SAMUEL B. 
Yonder lies Jericho. New York, Appleton-Century, 1933. 313 p. 


An historical novel of the rise of a Jewish business man of pioneer days in 
Texas, 1864-1918. 


Hatvany, LupWIGc 
Bondy, Jr. Trans. from the German by Hannah Walker. 
New York, Knopf, 1931. 372 p. 


Excellent character delineation, coupled with dramatic and psychological 
conflicts. Portrays Hungarian-Jewish family through almost a hundred years. 


HERRMANN, LAzAR (Leo Lania, pseud.) 
Land of promise. Trans. [from the German] by R. Henry. New 
York, Macmillan, 1935. 399 p. 


A love story against the background of the rising Nazi power in Germany and 
the terror that followed. The Jewish tragedy in Germany is set forth with 
dramatic intensity. 


HeERscH, VIRGINIA r. 
Storm beach. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1933. 275 p. 


A chronicle of several generations of a proud and wealthy Jewish family, the 
Carvalhos, who escaped from the black revolt in Santo Domingo and established 
themselves in Charleston during the early years of the 19th century. 


Hume, FERGus 
The Jew’s house. London, Ward, Lock, 1911. 320 p. 


Hurst, FANNIE 
Humoresque. New York, Harper, 1920. 


Collection of eight notable short stories with ghetto background. 


Hutcuinson, RAY Coryton 
The fire and the wood. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1940. 
440 p. 
The tragic story of a young German-Jewish scientist caught in the Nazi move- 
ment. 
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Jacos, NAomI : 
The founder of the house. New York, Macmillan, 1936. 394 p. 


A picture of Parisian and Viennese society from the time of Napoleon to the 
60's. Introduces in chronological sequence the ancestors of the English branch 
of the Gollancz family. The first volume of a series in which the same characters 
are used. 


JANSEN, WERNER gidtt 
The light of Egypt. Trans. from the German by William A. 
Drake. New York, Brentano, 1928. 307 p. 


Presents fact and fiction with a new interpretation of the birth, life and ideals 
of Moses. Written in fine style and translated into modern terms of thought and 
political suggestion. 


KANDEL, ABEN 
City for conquest. New York, Covici Friede, 1936. 476 p. 


A story of New York from 1907 to 1927 set forth in the lives of a half dozen or 
more characters, most of them originally from the lower East Side. 


Katz, H. W. 


The Fishmans. Trans. from the German by Maurice Samuel. 
New York, Viking, 1938. 239 p. 


This book, by a German refugee, is the history of a family of Galician Jews 
from 1905-1914, and of its struggle against hunger and hatred. 


No. 21 Castle Street. Trans. [from the German] by Norbert Guter- 
man. New York, Viking, 1940. 477 p. 


A tragic narrative of the experiences of a family of Galician Jews in Germany 
from 1914 to 1933. 


Kosrin, LEON B. 
A Lithuanian village. Trans. from the Yiddish by Isaac Gold- 
berg. New York, Brentano, 1920. 193 p. 


Intimate sketches depicting Jewish life in a Lithuanian village. 


KoENIG, LEO 
A week after life; the tale of a Shib’ah. Trans. from the Yiddish 
by Joseph Leftwich. London, Methuen, 1934. 280 p. 


Finely drawn contrasts of Jews of the modern generation with their strictly 
observant forebears. The setting is a mourner’s household during the Jewish 
Shib’ah, or mourning week. 


Kussy, NATHAN 
The abyss. New York, Macmillan, 1916. 508 p. 


The adventures of a Jewish boy raised in poverty, who falls into a life of vag- 


rancy and is afterward unable to escape the brand of criminality despite sincere 
efforts to live decently. 


LACRETELLE, JACQUES DE 


Silbermann. Trans. from the French by Brian Lunn. New York, 
Boni & Liveright, 1923. 191 p. 


An appealing story of anti-Jewish prejudice, in a French setting; vividly 
depicting the unreasoning cruelty of the school-fellows toward a sensitive Jewish 
lad whose supreme desire is to be French, and who exhibits a fine capacity for 
absorbing French culture. Awarded La Prix Femina Vie Heureuse. 
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LAGERLOF, SELMA 
Jerusalem. Trans. from the Swedish by Velma S. Howard, 
with an introduction by Henry Goddard Leach. New York, 
Doubleday, Page, 1915. 342 p. 


The first part of this book, chronicling the family history of the Ingmarssons 
through two generations, is an epical narrative breathing the spirit of the old 
sagas. The second part tells of the founding of an idealist community in 
Jerusalem — an enterprise in which the authoress participated. 


LANDA, GERTRUDE 
Jacob across Jabbok. London, Dennis Archer, 1933. 319 p. 


A novel of London Jewish life after the World War, by a well-known Anglo- 
Jewish writer. 


Lani, LEO, pseud. See HERRMANN, LAZAR 


LAUFERTY, LILLIAN 
The street of chains. New York, Harper, 1929. 374 p. 
The conflict of Jewish and Gentile blood in the descendants of a Jewish family 


which has established itself in New Vork and intermarried, is the theme of the 
novel. The author is better known as ‘‘Beatrice Fairfax.” 


LAZARRE, JACOB 
Beating sea and changeless bar. Philadelphia, Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, 1905. 133 p. 
A collection of poignant dramatic short stories, each portraying a different 


period in history, but dealing with the same main theme: the love of a Jewess for 
one outside her faith, ending in the renunciation of love. 


LE Fort, GERTRUD VON 
The pope from the ghetto; the legend of the family of Pier 
Leone. Trans. [from the French] by Conrad M. R. Bonacina. 
New York, Sheed & Ward, 1934. 330 p. 


An historical novel written in the literary style of an old chronicle around the 
Jewish family of Rome. Beautifully written by a convert to Catholicism but 
filled with a reverence for things Jewish. 


LEFTWICH, JOSEPH, compiler. 
Yisrdel; the first Jewish omnibus. London, Heritage, 1933. 
1065 p. 
A selection of writings culled from the works of the more modern Jewish 
authors. Includes some excellent stories which are not translated elsewhere, or 
which have appeared in magazines. 


LEHMANN, Marcus 
Akiba. Trans. from the German by Aaron Schaffer. New York, 
Jewish Forum, 1925. 367 p. 


A Jewish classic. The character of Akiba is an embodiment of all that is holy 
and exalting in the teachings of Judaism. 


LEssING, BRUNO f 
Children of men. New York, McClure, 1903. 311 p. 
Stories of Jewish life in New York City, told with minute realism, full of the 
struggle for bread, amid sordid surroundings, but not without the touch of 
romance and sublime religious sentiment. 
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LEVIN, MEYER 
The old bunch. New York, Viking, 1937. 964 p. 


The story of a group of Jewish boys and girls growing up in the years between 
the World War and the Chicago Fair in 1933 ably drawn against a background 
of nerve-shattering world events. Not too pleasant in its realism but, in the main, 
true to life. 


Yehuda. New York, Cape & Smith, 1931. 374 p. 


Portrays the life of Halutzim in Palestine, as seen by the author who spent a 
year in a colony. 


LEVINGER, ELMA EHRLICH ' 
Grapes of Canaan. Boston, Stratford, 1931. 352 p. 


The hero is the prototype of the immigrant Jew who, through sheer grit and 
tenacity, wins material success, forces recognition, and becomes a leader in 
American community life. 


LEWISOHN, LUDWIG 
The island within. New York, Harper, 1928. 350 p. 


Saga of a Jewish family, beginning in 1840, in Poland, and continuing down 
through five generations to the problems of a twentieth century American Jew 
who is unable to integrate himself in our civilization. 


Last days of Shylock. New York, Harper, 1931. 222 p. 


Using Shylock as he steps forth from the trial scene in the court of Venice, the 
author recreates those turbulent times in a vivid narrative, against the back- 
ground of Jewish history of the period. 


LINKLATER, Eric 
Judas. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. 243 p. 


An historical novel, presenting a psychological study of the pathetic, much- 
abused New Testament figure, Judas Iscariot. 


LupDLow, James M. 
Deborah; a tale of the times of Judas Maccabaeus. New York, 
Revell, 1901. 406 p. 


An historical novel of the’ Maccabaean rebellion against Syria, in which the 
conflict between Judaism and Hellenism is presented. 


Mann, Tuomas B. 

Joseph and his brothers. Trans. from the German lon” Lal AP, 
Lowe-Porter. New York, Knopf, 1934. 428 p. 

Based on the familiar Bible story of Jacob, Esau, Isaac, Rachel, and Joseph, 
elaborated and enriched by details presenting the culture and primitive life of 
biblical times, and by vivid characterization of the leading figures. It is the 
first of a trilogy ... A long anthropological and mythological introduction dis- 
cusses the philosophy of history and the legendary beginnings of the Jews. The 
story itself is deeply moving and is written ina simple and beautiful style, suited 
to the subject. Published in England under the title “Tales of Joseph.” 


Young Joseph. Trans. from the German by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
New York, Knopf, 1935. 311 p. 
Part I of the trilogy. 


Joseph in Egypt. Trans. from the German by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
' New York, Knopf, 1938. 664 p. 


Part III of the trilogy. 
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MEELER, DAvip L. 
Miracle men; tales of the Chassidim. New York, Covici Friede, 
1936. 312 p. 


These tales are imbued with the beauty and the sincerity of the Baal Shem Tov 
and his disciples. 


MELLER, SIDNEY 
Roots in the sky. New York, Macmillan, 1938. 579 p. 


The story of a Russian-Polish scholar, Elchanan Drobnen, who settles in 
California, where his children, becoming absorbed in the new life, lose the beauty 
of traditional Judaism. 


MENDELE MocHER SEFORIM, pseud. See ABRAMOWITZ, SHALOM JACOB. 


MENDELSSOHN, PETER 

Across the dark river. New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1940. 
339 p. 

A tragic tale faithfully recalling the savagery of Nazism. The story describes 
the horrible fate of fifty Jews who were cornered ina hamlet of Austria at the time 
of the Nazi invasion. The chapters which depict the plight of this group, driven 
like cattle onto a filthy barge floating down the Danube, are the essence of drama. 


MEYRINK, GUSTAV 
The golem. Trans. from the German by Madge Pemberton. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1928. 288 p. 


Weird retelling of the old legend of the Golem, a Frankenstein monster, made 
centuries ago by a rabbi of Prague. 


MosENTHAL, SALOMON HERMANN 
Stories of Jewish home life. [Trans. from the German] Phila- 
delphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1907. 381 p. 


Ghetto stories of the German synagogue and market place. 


NATHAN, ROBERT 

Road of ages. New York, Knopf, 1935. 232 p. 

A fantasy describing a great caravan of the Jews of all the nations, driven out 
of the western world to the Gobi Desert, offered by the Mongols as a haven. The 
misery, destitution, the quarrels and hopes of these people during their long 
journey go to make up the tale. 


There is another heaven. New York, Bobbs-Merrill, 1929. 191 p. 


Depicts the pathetic plight of a converted Jew who attempts after death to 
adjust himself to a Protestant heaven. 


NEMIROVSKY, [RENE ; 
David Golder. Trans. [from the French] by Sylvia Stuart. New 
York, Liveright, 1930. 226 p. 


The story of a Russian-Jewish immigrant to America, whose name in the 
money markets of the world becomes a synonym for riches, power and an implac- 
able will. A swift-moving, pathetic tale of a man who is dead while living because 
he fails to estimate life’s proper values. 


NEUMANN, ROBERT ; 
By the waters of Babylon. New York, Simon & Schuster, 


1940. 356 p. 


A novel about a small group of passengers on a bus which meets with disaster 
on the desert border of Palestine. The passengers are Jewish refugees from 
various countries, who hope to find peace and solace in Palestine. 
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NyYBuRG, SIDNEY : 
The chosen people. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1917. 362 p. 


Portrays the sharp contrasts in the life of the Jews of Boston, their idealism 
and crass materialism; their self-consciousness and pride of race as well as their 
desire to contribute their best to America. 


OPATOSHU, JOSEPH 
In Polish woods. Trans. from the Yiddish by Isaac Goldberg. 
Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1938. 392 p. 


A novel of Jewish life in Poland. Regarded as one of the best Viddish historical 
novels. First published in 1921, the book has appeared in Hebrew, Polish, 
Ukrainian, Russian, and German translations. 


OPPENHEIM, JAMES 
Doctor Rast. New York, Sturgis, 1909. 321 p. 


Experiences of a young Jewish physician who rejects prosperity and devotes 
himself to alleviating the bodily ills and overcoming the spiritual crises of his 
people on the East Side of New York City. 


PERETZ, Isaac LOEB 
Bontshe the silent. Trans. from the Viddish by A. S. Rappo- 
port. Philadelphia, McKay, 1928. 259 p. 


Twenty short stories of Jewish life. The first story has gained universal Tecog- 
nition as a classic. 


Stories and pictures. Trans. from the Yiddish by Helena Frank. 
Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1906. 455 p. 


Representative selections from the writings of one of the greatest Viddish 
writers. 


Pinsk1, Davin B. 
sas generations of Noah Edon. New York, Macaulay, 1931. 
ii jop 


The story of the development of a Jewish family through three generations, 
showing how members of the family lose their attachment to traditional Jewish 
character values under the impact of assimilative forces in American life, 


POLIAKOFF, SALOMON 
The rejected messiah. New York, Boni, 1928. 289 p. 


A biographical novel of the medieval figure, Sabbatai Zevi, known in history 
as the Turkish Messiah. 


RaBINOWITZ, SHALOM. (Shalom Aleichem, pseud.) 
Jewish children. Trans. from the Yiddish of “Shalom Aleichem” 
by Hannah Berman. New York, Knopf, 1926. 268 p. 


The author is universally known as the “Jewish Mark Twain.” Here are niner 


es of his short stories all with a holiday flavor which are masterpieces of thei- 
ind. 


Raymonp, Apotpuus and A. BunIN 


Amongst the aristocracy of the ghetto (Les nouveaux riches); 


papas drawn from life of the new-rich., London, S. Paul, 1921. 
p. 
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REZNIKOFF, CHARLES 
By the waters of Manhattan. New York, Boni, 1930. 255 p. 
A narrative of two years in the life of a family of Russian Jews, who struggle 


against poverty and oppression abroad, and of the career of the grandson in the 
East Side of New York. 


RINEHART, MARY (ROBERTS) 
Mr. Cohen takes a walk. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. 
Spy 
A gently humanitarian tale of a modern Good Samaritan who achieves peace 
of mind in the course of a Jong walk along the open road. 


ROSENHOLZ, JENNIE 
Upon thy doorposts. New York, Bloch, 1936. 167 p. 
The story is painstakingly honest in its attempt to depict the life of a lonely 
orthodox Jewish family in a pioneer settlement in Wisconsin surrounded by 
Christian neighbors. 


RotH, JOSEPH 
Job; the story of a simple man. Trans. [from the German] by 
Dorothy Thompson. New York, Viking, 1931. 279 p. 


A moving story of a modern Job, which portrays with dignity the spiritual 
values of Judaism. 


Rousseau, Victor, pseud. See EMANUEL, VICTOR ROUSSEAU 


Sacus, EMANIE N. 
Red damask. New York, Harper, 1927. 426 p. 
ee ata matic story of German Jews, their life and traditions, in modern New 
ork. 


SACKLER, HARRY 

Festival at Meron. New York, Covici Friede, 1935. 424 p. 

An historical novel of great charm and inherent beauty, depicting Jewish life in 
Palestine during the second century of the present era; includes the story of the 
martyrdom of Rabbi Akiba and of the spiritual triumphs of his disciple, Simeon 
Ben Yohai. 


SCHNEIDER, ISIDORE 
From the kingdom of necessity. New York, Putnam, 1935. 
450 p. 
The story of a hard, bitter life, presumably autobiographical, in which a sensi- 
tive personality seeks a place in modern society. 


SHNEUR, ZALMAN Pee : 
Noah Pandre. Trans. [from the Yiddish} by Joseph Leftwich. 
New York, Furman, 1936. 317 p. 

The simplicity of the book is astounding. It depicts life in the rough in a Rus- 
sian village. The leading character, Noah Pandre, is a human clod but endowed 
with an uncommon physique. He gropes dumbly, from infancy to manhood, for 
a unity and enjoyment of Jewish life and lore. 


SHORE, VIOLA B. 
The heritage, and other stories. New York, Doran, 1921. 293 p. 


A collection of short stories. The title story deals with intermarriage. 
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SINGER, ISRAEL JOSHUA . 
The brothers Ashkenazi. Trans. from the Yiddish by Maurice 
Samuel. New York, Knopf, 1936. 642 p. 


Against a background of pre-World War industrialism, capitalism, and class 
warfare, marked by the industrial development and decay of the Polish city of 
Lodz, this extraordinary novel tells the story of several generations of Polish 
Jews, some rising like their city from anonymity to power, others submerged ag 
workers battling for bread. The central characters are the twin brothers, Max 
and Yakob Ashkenazi, who represent two classic sides of the Jew: the ambitious, 
brilliant, uncrushable man of business and the eager, warm-hearted voluptuary. 


East of Eden. Trans. from the Yiddish by Maurice Samuel. New 
York, Knopf, 1938. 404 p. 


A powerful novel of Jews in Poland during the World War. The scene later 
shifts to Soviet Russia. A dramatization of the story has been produced in Yid- 
dish as “‘Chaver Nachman.,”’ 


The river breaks up; a volume of stories. Trans. from the Yiddish 
by Maurice Samuel. New York, Knopf, 1938. 367 p. 


Tragic stories of Polish Jewish life. 


The sinner (Yoshe Kalb). Trans. [from the Yiddish] by Maurice 
Samuel. New York, Liveright, 1933. 314 p. 


A tale of Hassidic life in Eastern Europe. 


SIWERTZ, SIGFRID 
Goldman’s. Trans. from the Swedish by E. G. Nash. New 
York, Cosmopolitan, 1930. 304 p. 


The story of a Polish Jew who builds up a huge department store in Stockholm. 
Sympathetic and humorous. 


SMILANSKY, MosHE 
Palestine caravan. Trans. from the Hebrew by I. M. Lask, 


with a foreword by Gen. Sir Arthur Wauchope. London, Methuen, 
1935502760 p: 


Short stories of Palestine told with vividness and charm. 


STEINBERG, MILTON 
As a driven leaf. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. 480 p. 


A novel of life in the second century in Palestine and Syria. The representation 
of the learned Rabbi Elisha ben Abuyah is vivid and authentic, 


STERN, GLapys BRONWYN 
The matriarch chronicles: The matriarch, A deputy was king, 
AOS Shining and free. New York, Knopf, 1936. 291, 419, 
97, 318 p. 


The four books trace the lives of Babette Rakonitz, the original matriarch, and 
her family through successive generations in Vienna, London, and Paris, 


STonE, L. C. N., (pseud.) 
German family. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1934. 345 p. 


A tragic story of a Jewish family in Germany from the post-war occupation 
of the Rhineland to the regime of Hitler. 
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TOBENKIN, ELIAS 
God of might. New York, Minton, Balch, 1925. 272 p. 
The story of Samuel Waterman, a product of a Russian ghetto, who comes to 


America to escape persecution, and whose chief desire is to become a good Amer- 
ican, 


Witte arrives. New York, Stokes, 1916. 304 p. 


The adaptation of the Jewish immigrant to American life. The story of Witte 
and his family from his arrival in this country up to his recognition as a writer. 


WALDMAN, EMERSON 
The land is large. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1938. 379 p. 
A powerful novel of an immigrant Russian family who settle in the South 
and experience the joy of laboring for one’s own. They find life here not without 
ite difficulties, for King Cotton and the Ku Klux Klan remind them of Tsarist 
ussia. 


WALDMAN, MILTON 
The disinherited. New York, Longmans, Green, 1929. 296 p. 
A problem novel dealing with intermarriage between Jew and Gentile. Walter 


Michaelson, a Jew, is content to renounce his Jewish heritage until, estranged 
from his wife, he decides to go to Palestine, there to seek spiritual peace. 


WASSERMANN, JACOB 
The dark pilgrimage. Trans. from the German by Cyrus 
Brooks. New York, Liveright, 1933, 317 p. 


A story of the Jews of Zirndorf from the 17th century to 1885. The book was 
published in Germany under the title, ‘‘Die Juden von Zirndorf.” 


WASSERMANN, Moses 
Judah Touro; a biographical romance. Trans. from the German 
by Harriet W. Mayer. New York, Bloch, 1923. 275 p. 


“A biographical romance”’ describing a Jewish settlement in Rhode Island at 
the time of the War of 1812; the hero’s participation in mercantile life on the 
seas and in France and his pioneer life in Mississippi and Louisiana. 


WERFEL, FRANZ 
Hearken unto the voice. Trans. by Moray Firth. New York, 
Viking, 1938. 780 p. 


A powerful, gigantic novel which parallels today’s social and religious con- 
fusion with the days of the thundering Prophet Jeremiah. 


WOLFENSTEIN, MARTHA : 
Idyls of the Gass. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 
1901. 295 p. 


Fascinating pictures and short sympathetic sketches of a town of Jews in 
Maritz, an Austrian ghetto. Jewish observances, superstitions, hopes, and suffer- 
ings at the hands of the Jew-baiters are vividly described. 


A renegade and other tales. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication 
Society, 1905. 295 p. 


Thirteen delightful stories of Jewish life in Galicia and Hungary. 
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YEZIERSKA, ANZIA ‘ 
Hungry hearts. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1920. 298 p. 


Vivid short stories dealing with the Russian Jew in the New York ghetto, 
interesting as a study of Jewish temperament revealing the immigrant hungry 
of heart and struggling desperately to achieve not merely material, but also 
spiritual betterment in America. Made into a motion picture in 1922. 


ZANGWILL, ISRAEL 
Ghetto comedies. New York, Macmillan, 1907. 487 p. 


The lighter side, but still a serious delineation of Jewish life. Also appears in 
the ‘Selected Works of Israel Zangwill’’ a Golden Jubilee volume issued by the 
Jewish Publication Society of America in 1938. 


ZARA, Louis 
Blessed is the man. New York, Bobbs-Merrill, 1935. 474 p. 


An excellently written inherently honest story of a Russian Jew of fine type 
who emigrates to America and lays the foundation of a successful business 
career through thrift and industry. 


This land is ours. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1940. 779 p. 
An historical novel of eighty years of America in the making, 1755-1835, de- 
picting life on the frontier. Hosea Simon, one of the characters, is perhaps ‘‘the 
first use of a Jewish figure in a modern historical novel on early American life.’’ 


The basis for this character was found in the lives of the Gratz, Simon, and 
Frank families of Pennsylvania. 


ZWEIG, ARNOLD 


De Vriendt goes home. Trans. [from the German] by Eric Sutton. 
New York, Viking, 1932. 337 p. 

Against a background of conflict between Jew and Arab, Zionist and anti- 
Zionist, is told the story of the murder of de Vriendt, a learned Dutch Jew. The 


scene is Palestine during the 1929 disturbances. The original of de Vriendt was 
Jacob Israel de Haan, who was murdered in 1924, 


“Young woman of 1914. Trans. from the German by Eric Sutton. 
New York, Viking, 1932. 346 p. 
An understanding story of the trial of a young German-Jewish girl, whose 


lover has been torn from his books and sent to the front. — This novel precedes 
“The Case of Sergeant Grischa”’ in point of time. 


ZWEIG, STEFAN 
The buried candelabrum. Trans. [from the German] by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. New York, Viking, 1937. 149 Dp. 


An ancient Jewish legend of the lost Menorah, or the seven-branched cande- 
labrum, carried off by vandals which, tradition said, had lighted the altar in the 
Temple of Solomon. 
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JEWISH NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES: 


*Indicates no reply received 


Academic Friends of the Hebrew University 


Org. April 22, 1941. OrricE: 1140 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 

Members, 200. 

Purpose: To disseminate information regarding activities of the 
Hebrew University; to gather information regarding scholarships and 
fellowships at universities in this country and at Hebrew University; 
engage in exchange of scholarly publications; act in advisory capacity 
regarding appointments to Hebrew University; establish contacts with 
visitors from the Hebrew University; engage in other activities affording 
cooperation between Hebrew University and universities and colleges 
of this country. 

OrrFicERS: Hon. Pres., Albert Einstein, Princeton, N. J.; Pres., 
Salo W. Baron, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Selig Hecht, N. Y. C.; Max Radin, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Sec.-Act. Treas., A. Arthur Schiller, 1140 Amsterdam 
Ave., N. Y. C. 


Agudas Israel of America, Inc. 


Org. 1921. Orricr: 673 Broadway, New York City. 

Third Annual Convention, Aug. 21-25, 1941, Baltimore, Md. 

Members, 29,300. 

Purpose: To act as an international religious organization for the 
assistance and maintenance of the spiritual life of the Orthodox Jew 
the world over. 

OrFIcerRs: Pres. Eliezer Silver, Cincinnati, O.; Vice-Pres., Solomon 
Friedman, N. Y. C.; Solomon Hyman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Shlomo Travis; 
Exec. Dir., Benjamin W. Hendles, N. Y. C.; Chairman, Exec. Bd., 
O. Baumel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PUBLICATION: Jewish Voice. 


Agudath Israel Youth Council of America 


Org, Sept., 1922. OrricE: 616 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nineteenth Annual Convention, June 20-23, 1941, Ferndale, N. Y. 
Members, 3,500. 


1This directory includes organizations in existence for at least one year before 
July 1, 1941. The information given herein is furnished by the organizations them- 
selves. The editor assumes no responsibility for the accuracy of the data presented. 
Nor does inclusion in this list imply approval of the organizations by the Editor or the 
Publisher. 
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Purpose: To unite Jewish youth in the spirit of the Torah and in 
that spirit to solve the problems that confront Jewry in Eretz Yisroel 
and in the Diaspora. 

Orricers: Pres., Michael G. Tress; Vice-Pres., Daniel Baron, Israel 
Feigenbaum; Treas., Morris Davidowitz; Sec., Albert Hook; Exec. Sec., 
G. Kranzler. 

PUBLICATION: Orthodox Youth. 





Aleph Zadik Aleph Junior B’nai B’rith 
See: B’nai B’rith, Affiliated Organizations 
Aleph Zadik Aleph National Committee on Scouting 
See: B'nai B’rith, Affiliated Organizations 


Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation 


Org. 1915. Orrice: 1165 Park Ave., New York City. 

FOUNDER: George Alexander Kohut. 

Last Meeting, April 18, 1940, New York City. 

Number of Branch Societies, 5. 

Purpose: The furtherance of original Research in the field of Jewish 
Literature. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Julian W. Mack; Pres., Alexander Marx; 
Treas., Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, 1165 Park Ave.; Sec., Shalom Spiegel; 
Legal Repr. and Exec. Sec. for Europe, Emi! Damask. 


Alliance Israelite Universelle of America Central Committee 


Reorg. June 23, 1940. Orrice: 1418 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meeting, March 16, 1941, New York City. 

Branches, 3. 

Purpose: Aid in education and amelioration of conditions of Jews 
in Oriental countries and Eastern Europe, and for other charitable 
purposes. 

OFFIcERS: Chairman, Samuel Edelman; Sec., Frank E. Hahn, Jr., 
1418 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alpha Epsilon Phi Women’s Fraternity 


Org. Oct. 24, 1909. OrricE: 2116 Octavia, New Orleans, La. 

Convention, June 25-29, 1940, Highland Park, Ill. 

Members, 4,700. 

Purpose: To foster close friendship between members, to stimulate 
the intellectual, social and spiritual life of the members, and to count 
as a force through service to others. 

Orricers: Dean, Reba B. Cohen, Charleston, W. Va.; Sub-Dean, 
Claire B. Goldberg, N. Y. C.; Scribe and Exec. Sec., Louise Wolbrette 
Wolf, New Orleans, La.; Field Sec., Florence S. Orringer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Treas., Irma Loeb Cohen, Cleveland, O.; Editor, Clemence Levy, 
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Miami Beach, Fla.; Alumnae Sec., Harriet Aries, Chicago, Ill.; Hon. 
Advisor, Bertha Wolbrette Feitel, Tucson, Ariz. 
PUBLICATION: Columns of Alpha Epsilon Phi. 


Alpha Epsilon Pi Fraternity 


Org. Nov. 7, 1913. Orrice: 1420 Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Absorbed the Sigma Psi Fraternity, Nov. 23, 1940.) 

Twenty-eighth Annual Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1941, Boston, Mass. 

Chapters, 23. Pledge Chapters, 2. Alumni Clubs, 15. Members, 3,000. 

Purpose: An intercollegiate Greek-letter fraternity, maintaining an 
educational and social service. 

OFFICERS: Supreme Master, Arthur Pick, N. Y. C.; Supreme Lieu- 
tenant Master, David Goldwasser, Atlanta, Ga.; Supreme Scribe, 
Jack Rubin, Chicago, Ill.; Supreme Exchequer, David T. Marke, 
N. Y. C.; Supreme Governors: I. E. Goldberg, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Irving L. Rudin, Boston, Mass.; Arthur Teich, Trenton, N. J.; Nat’l 
Sec., Leon B. Traub, Phila., Pa. : 

EXxorTEeRic PUBLICATION: Alpha Epsilon Pi Quarterly. 

EsoTeric PUBLICATION: The Confidential Bulletin. 


Alpha Eta Phi 


Org. Feb. 22, 1922. Orrice: 277 Broadway, New York City. 
Eighteenth Annual Convention, December 24, 1940, N. Y. C. 
Purpose: Fraternal. 

OrFicers: Grand Master, Jules Lipitz, N. Y. C.; Grand Sen. Warden, 
Abraham Littman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grand Rec. Scribe, Max L. Broder, 
277 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Grand Fin. Scribe, David Gasner, N. Y. C.; 
Grand Exchequer, Alf. Lewis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Editor, Daniel E. Ifshin, 
NegYin Ge 

PusBLicaTion: The Mosque. 


Alpha Mu Sigma Fraternity 


Org. March, 1914. Orrice: 31 E. 7th, New York City. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Convention, Dec. 29, 1940, New York City. 
Members, 1,300. 

Chapters, 24. 

Purpose: To foster and perpetuate the fraternal spirit among its 
personnel, to cultivate and promote an ideal social relationship among 
them, to voluntarily give aid to fraters in distress and to perpetuate the 
ideals which gave origin to its existence. 

OrricerRs: Hon. Grand Prior, S. Walter Shapiro, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Grand Prior, Joseph Rosenzweig, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grand Vice Prior, 
S. Parness, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grand Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
M. Stuart, N. Y. C.; Grand Scribe, E. Goldberg, 230 Ocean Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grand Historian, D. Post, Brooklyn, N. Y 

PuBLicaTIon: The Shield. 
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Alpha Omega Fraternity 


Org. Dec. 20, 1907. Inc., 1909. OrFIcE: Secretary, 575 Belleville Ave., 
Belleville, N. J. 

Absorbed the Alpha Zeta Gamma Fraternity, 1932. , 

Thirty-third Annual Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1940, Baltimore, Md. 

Chapters, 33. Alumni Clubs, 20. Members, 5,000. 

Purpose: To promote the highest ethical standards of the Dental 
profession, further the causes of Judaism and to promote Fraternalism. 

OrFicErs: Chancellor, Bennett R. Sidenberg, Detroit, Mich.; 
Chancellor-Elect, M. Eggnatz, Baltimore, Md.; Scribe, Wm. Rich, 
Belleville, N. J.; Quaestor, S. Albert Sigel, Chicago, IIl.; Editor-in-Chief,-. 
Albert L. Borish, Philadelphia, Pa.; Marshal, H. Addelston, N. Y. C. 

PuBLIcATION: The Alpha Omegan. 


Alpha Zeta Omega 


Org. Dec. 19, 1919. Orrice: 13342 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Twenty-second Annual Convention, July 15, 1941, Cincinnati, O. 
Members, 950. 

Purpose: To promote good-will and friendship amongst Jewish 
pharmacists and the profession of pharmacy. 

Orricers: Directorum, Roy I. Scott, Cleveland Heights, O.; Sub- 
Directorum, S. Gerald Cornblatt, Max Feldman, Edward Rothen- 
berg; Deputy, Zach Oppenheimer; Signare, M. J. Harris, 13342 Lorain 
Ave., Cleveland, O.; Exchequer, Norman Ilkovitz; Historian, David 
Tourkin; Editor, Abe Harris. 

PUBLICATION: Azoan. 





Alumni Association of the Jewish Institute of Religion 


Org. May, 1926. Orrice: 40 W. 68th, New York City. 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting, June 17, 1941, New York City. 
PuRPOSE: To advance the interests of the Institute, to maintain the 
spirit of fellowship and loyalty among the graduates and the commun- 
ities which they serve, and to stimulate scholarship among the students 
and the men in the field. 

OFFIcERs: Pres., Ahron Opher, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Samson Shain, 
Samuel Teitelbaum, Emanuel Green, Colman A. Zwitman; Treas., 
Leo Shubow, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; Sec., Edw. E. Klein, Greenwich, Conn. 


Alumni of the Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 


Org. 1926. Orrice: 19 W. 44th, New York City. 
Annual Convention, June, 1941, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Members, 200. 


OrFicers: Chmn. Exec. Comm., Philip Houtz, 19 W. 44th., N. Y.C. 
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American Academy for Jewish Research 


Org. June 15, 1920. Inc., Dec. 20, 1929. Orrice: 3080 Broad- 
WAYNE Yann 

Eighteenth Annual Meeting, Dec. 26, 1940, New York City. 

Members, 285; Honorary members, 2; Fellows, 21. 

Purpose: The furtherance of Jewish learning through periodical 
meetings at which learned papers shall be presented and discussed: the 
formulation and carrying into effect of scholarly undertakings of a co- 
operative character; the issuance of publications; the establishment of 
Research Fellowships; the promotion of relations of fellowship and 
co-operation between scholars and learned organizations in America and 
those in other countries; furnishing opinions upon scholarly projects 
submitted to the Academy; and such other means as may, from time 
to time, be determined by the Academy. 

OrFicers: Pres., Salo W. Baron, N. Y.C.; Vice-Pres., Jacob Z. 
Lauterbach, Cincinnati, O.; Treas., Alexander Marx, N. Y. C.; Cor. 
Sec., Ralph Marcus, N. Y. C.; Rec. Sec., H. L. Ginsberg, N. Y. C. 

PUBLICATION: Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish 
Research. 


American Alumni of Hebrew University 


Org. Oct. 20, 1938. Orrice: 10 E. 40th, New York City. 
Second Annual Convention, June 5, 1940, New York City. 
Members, 70. 

Purpose: To cooperate with the American Friends of the Hebrew 
University in bringing importance of Hebrew University to American 
Jewry; be of as much material assistance as possible, and try to increase 
attendance of American students at the University. 

OFrFicers: Pres., Meyer Greenberg, Jersey City, N.J.; Vice-Pres., 
J. Gerson Brenner, Philadelphia, Pa.; Samson S. Shain, N. Y.C.; 
Treas., Meyer Miller, Greenwich, Conn.; Sec., Meier Engel, N. Y. C 


American Association for Jewish Education 


Org. May 7, 1939. Orrice: 1776 Broadway, New York City. 

Annual Convention, May 10-11, 1941, Washington, D. C. 

PurposE: To advance the cause of Jewish education in the United 
States through cooperative efforts. 

OrFicerRs: Pres., Mark Eisner, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Nathan Fried- 
man, Boston Mass.; Louis E. Levinthal, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles E. 
Rosenbloom, Pittsburgh, Pa., Frank G. Marshall, Chicago, Ill.; Isador 
S. Turover, Washington, D. C.; Treas., Harry H. Liebovitz, N. Y. C.; 
Hon. Sec., Bernard Semel, N. Y. C.; Sec., Israel S. Chipkin, 1776 Broad- 


Way. YaiGs 
PUBLICATION: Jewish Educaticn News Letter. 
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American Beth Jacob Committee 


Org. 1928. Orrice: 131 W. 86th, New York City. f 

Purpose: To aid the Beth Jacob Schools in Europe and Palestine, 
which provide vocational, religious, and academic training for Jewish 

irls. 

qi Orricers: Chairman, Leo Jung; Vice-Chairmen, Mrs. Cyrus Adler, 
Mrs. Rebekah Kohut and Mrs. Felix M. Warburg; Exec. Dir., Meier 
Schenkolewski. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE: Max Drob, Mrs. Jennie M. Faggen, Milton 
Feist, Mrs. S. C. Feuerstein, Mrs. Louis Finkelstein, Mrs. Louis Ginz- 
berg, Mrs. Samuel H. Golding, Simon Greenberg, Mrs. Isaac Liberman, 
Mrs. Albert J. May, Mrs. Samuel Spiegel, Mrs. Esther Surut. 


*American Committee for ‘‘Alumah”’ 
Association for Jewish Studies, Jerusalem 


Org. 1933. Orrice: 96 5th Ave., New York City. 

Purpose: Preparation of non-professional students with scholarly 
background and give them thorough religious training for those intend- 
ing to enter rabbinate. 

AMERICAN COMMITTEE: Hon. Pres., Chaim Heller; Pres., Ab. Gold- 
berg; Vice-Pres., D. L. Meckler, Louis Rimsky; Treas., Carl Schapper; 
Hon. Sec., S. Bernstein; Sec. M. G. Glenn; Exec. Dir., M. Beigel. 


American Committee of Ose 
(Affiliated with Toz, Jewish Health Protection Society in Poland) 


Re-Org., Dec., 1940. Orrice: 24 W. 40th, New York City. 

Purpose: To promote, health, hygiene and sanitation among Jews, 
and care of children. 

OrricERs: Honorary Committee: Albert Einstein, Jules Brutzkus, 
Emanuel Libman, Milton J. Rosenau. 

American Committee: Chairman, A. J. Rongy; Co-Chairman, B. 
Pregel; Vice-Chairmen, J. J. Golub, D. Jedwabnik; Treas., Ch. Breyner; 
Sec., L. Wulman, 24 W. 40th, New York City. 


American Committee for Relief and Resettlement 
of Yemenite Jews 


(In cooperation with United Yemenite Community of Palestine and 
Federation of Yemenite Jews in America) 


Org. Jan. 5, 1939, OrricE: 621 Broadway, New York City. 
Members, 500. 
Purpose: Raising funds for relief of Jews in Yemen and Aden, and 
for resettlement of Jewish Yemenite refugees in Palestine. 
Orricers: Chairman, Mortimer J. Propp; Vice-Chairman, Arthur 
Sherr; Treas., Abraham Mazer; Exec. Sec., David Schneeberg. 
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American Committee of the Universal Yeshivah of Jerusalem 


Org. 1924. OrricE: 38 Park Row, New York City. 

Purpose: To secure contributions for the Universal Yeshivah of 
Jerusalem (Hebrew: ‘‘Yeshivah Merkazith Olamith’’) and to advance 
its purpose in America. 

Orricers: Pres., B. L. Levinthal; Treas., Harry Fischel; Asst. Treas., 
Abraham Horowitz; Sec., S. Cohen-Margolis, 38 Park Row. 

Adm. Comm.: J. M. Charlop, David Freiberger, Wolf Gold, Abra- 
ham Horowitz, J. Konvitz, I. Rosenberg, Samuel Rottenberg, L. Silver, 
A. Teitelbaum. 


American Council of Jewish Fraternal Organizations 
Org. 1934. OrricE: 270 Broadway, New York City. 


Constituent Members, 5. 

Purpose; Discussion, in the spirit of co-operation, of the problems 
mutually concerning the fraternal organizations and of their attitude 
in all matters affecting Jewry, first, as a clearing house of thought and 
opinion among the organizations, and second, as a basis of unified and 
co-ordinated action. : 

OFFICERS: Acting Pres., and Vice-Pres., Louis Fabricant, Joseph 
Kraemer; Treas., Charles Horowitz; Sec., George O. Arkin, 270 Broad- 
way, Ni vic: 


American Economic Committee for Palestine 


Org. March, 1932. Orrice 80 Broad, New York City. 

Members, 200. 

Purpose: Development of methods of revealing and utilizing the 
opportunities and the human and material resources available in Pales- 
tine and the Diaspora for the building of the Jewish Homeland in 
Palestine. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Julian W. Mack; Co-Chairmen, Israel B. 
Brodie, Robert Szold; Pres., Edward A. Norman; Vice-Pres., Joshua 
Morrison; Treas., Sidney Matz; Hon. Sec., Maurice Boukstein. 


American Federation for Polish Jews 


(Affiliated with the World Federation of Polish Jews) 
(Absorbs American Committee Appeal for the Jews in Poland) 
Org. 1908. OrricE: 225 W. 34th, New York City. 
Thirty-third Annual Convention, June 28-29, 1941, Bradley Beach, 


elie 

Members, 65,000. 

Pureose: To unite all Jandsmannschaften in the United States bear- 
ing the names of their respective home-towns in Poland for the purpose 
of creating one body of American Jews of Polish extraction; to guard 
and promote the interests of the Jews in Poland and to help them 
morally and financially; to promote social and cultural activities among 
their affiliated organizations through magazines, leaflets, lectures, 
etc., and to extend medical assistance to members. 
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OrFicers: 'Pres. Benjamin Winter; Vice-Pres., Jacob Brown, Abra- 
ham Goldberg, Mrs. A. P. Kaplan, S. Margoshes, H. J. Rubenstein, 
Abraham Werman; District Vice-Pres., Nathan Korn, Chicago, IIl.; 
Sol Ferleger, Philadelphia, Pa., I. Finkelstein, Detroit, Mich., Alexander 
K. Silber, Cleveland, Ohio, Edward E. Cohen, Boston, Mass., Meyer 
Blumenfeld, Newark N. J., Jacob Gottlieb, St. Paul, Minn., Treas., 
A. I. Kandel. 

PuBLicaTion: Polish Jews (annual). 

See also: Women’s Division of the American Federation for Polish 
Jews 





American Friends of the Hebrew University, Inc. 


Org. April 1, 1925. American OrFicE: 10 E. 40th, New York City. 

PALESTINE OrFice: Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

PuRposE: To receive and maintain a fund or funds and apply the 
principal thereof to aid in the maintenance and development of Hebrew 
University; and to disseminate information concerning the University 
and its activities. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Mrs. Felix M. Warburg; Pres., A. S. W. 
Rosenbach; Vice-Pres., Solomon Lowenstein, Julian W. Mack, Eugene 
Untermyer; Treas., Maurice Wertheim; Sec., Alice R. Emanuel; Chair- 
man Exec. Comm., Edward M. M. Warburg; Assoc. Chairman, Nathan 
Ratnoff. 

American Members of the Board of Governors: Albert Einstein, 
David J. Kaliski, Irving Lehman, Emanuel Libman, Julian W. Mack, 
Walter E. Meyer, Nathan Ratnoff, Charles J. Rosenbloom, Mrs. Samuel 
J. Rosensohn, Roger W. Straus, Edward M. M. Warburg, Israel S. 
Wechsler, Stephen S. Wise. 

Director, Samuel B. Finkel, 10 E. 40th, N. Y. C. 

PUBLICATION: News Bulletin on the Hebrew University. 


American Friends of a Jewish Palestine 


Org. June, 1939. OrricE: 285 Madison Ave., (Suite 1119), N. Y.C. 
Second Annual Convention, June 14, 1941, New York City. 
Members, 1,000; societies, 15. 

PuRPOsE: To assist Jewish refugees and other needy Jews of various 


countries desiring to immigrate to the territory comprised within the 
Palestine Mandate of 1922. 


OrFicers: Hon. Chmn., William B. Ziff, N. Y. C.; Chmn. Nat. Exec. 
Bd., Willard G. Stanton, N. Y. C.; Treas., Louis Germain, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Sec., Gabriel Wechsler, 511 E. 8th, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PUBLICATION: The Answer. 


‘Information secured by telephone, 
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American Jewish Committee 


Org. 1906. Inc., 1911. CrricE: 386 4th Ave., New York City. 
Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting, Jan. 12, 1941, New York City. 
Members: Corporate, 327. 
_ Purpose: ‘The objects of this corporation shall be, to prevent the 
infraction of the civil and religious rights of Jews, in any part of the 
world; to render all lawful assistance and to take appropriate remedial 
action in the event of threatened or actual invasion or restriction of 
such rights, or of unfavorable discrimination with respect thereto; to 
secure for Jews equality of economic, social and educational oppor- 
tunity; to alleviate the consequences of persecution and to afford relief 
from calamities affecting Jews, wherever they may occur; and to com- 
pass these ends to administer any relief fund which shall come into its 
possession or which may be received by it, in trust or otherwise, for 
any of the aforesaid objects or for purposes comprehended therein.” 

The Committee is supported by individual Sustaining Members 
(730 in 1940), foundations and trust funds (6 in 1940), local community 
ioagnint (18 in 1940), and Federations and Welfare Funds (149 in 

Orricers: Pres., Sol M. Stroock, N. Y. C.; Hon. Vice-Pres., Abram 
I. Elkus, N. Y. C.; Irving Lehman, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, N. Y. C.; Carl J. Austrian, N. Y. C.; Treas., Samuel D. 
Leidesdorf, N. Y. C.; Chairman, Louis E. Kirstein, Boston, Mass.; 
General Sec., Morris D. Waldman; Assoc. Sec., Sidney Wallach; 
Ass’t Sec., Harry Schneiderman. 

For Report, see p. 699. 

PUBLICATION: Contemporary Jewish Record. 


American Jewish Congress 


Constituted June 10, 1917, by popular election. Re-constituted, 1922. 
Re-org., 1938, by popular election. OFrricE: 330 W. 42nd, NaYee: 
Last Convention, Feb. 10-12, 1940, Washington, D. C. 

Purpose: To protect the equal rights of the Jews here in America 
as elsewhere, which rights include complete freedom to pursue as a 
group and not solely as individuals, the historic aims and aspirations 
of our people; to secure and safeguard the civil, political, economic and 
religious rights of Jews; to further the development of the Jewish 
Homeland; to develop an articulate and intelligent public opinion 
concerning Jewish interests and problems; to gather and disseminate 
information touching such interests and problems, and to foster free 
and open discussion; to procure and administer prompt and adequate 
relief in emergencies beyond the scope and means of existing agencies; 
to promote proper cooperation and coordination in all Jewish endeavor 
conceived in a spirit of self-help, self-expression and self-determination. 

Orricers: Pres., Stephen S. Wise; Vice-Pres., Nathan D. Perlman; 
Chairman Governing Council, Louis Lipsky; Chairman Adm. Comm., 
Carl Sherman; Chairman Council of Organizations, Max F. Wolff; 
Treas., Jacob Leichtman. 

PusLication: Lhe Congress Weekly. 

See also: Women’s Division American Jewish Congress 
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American Jewish Dentists’ Committee, Inc. 


Org. 1936. Orrice: 730 Fifth Ave., (Suite 2002), New York City. 

Fourth Annual Convention, March 28, 1940, New York City. 

Members, 500. 

Purpose: Establishment and maintenance of Dental Department 
in the Hebrew University in Palestine. 

Orricers: Hon. Chairman, Isador Hirschfeld, 730 Fifth Ave.; 
Chairman, S. L. Kregarman; Vice-Chairman, Henry Trattner; Treas., 
Louis I. Abelson; Sec., Earl Sherman, 2112 B’way, all of N. Y. C. 


American Jewish Historical Society 


Org. 1892. Orrice: 3080 Broadway, New York City. 
Forty-second Annual Meeting, Dec. 29, 1940, New York City. 
Members, 400. 

Has issued thirty-five volumes of publications and an index to pub- 
lications 1-20. Maintains a collection of books, manuscripts, and 
historical objects in its rooms in the building of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, Jacob H. Schiff Memorial Library, N. E. Cor. Broadway 
and 122nd, NiaY¥i..G: 

Orricers: Pres., Abraham S. W. Rosenbach, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Vice-Pres., David Philipson, Cincinnati, O.; N. Taylor Phillips, N. Y. 
C.; Treas., Henry S. Hendricks; Librarian, Isidore S. Meyer; Curator, 
Leon Huhner; Cor. Sec., Albert M. Friedenberg, 3080 Broadway, 
N. Y. C.; Rec. Sec., Abraham A. Neuman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PUBLICATION: Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society. 


American Jewish Joint Agricultura! Corporation 


Org. July 21, 1924. Orrice: 100 E. 42nd, New York City. 

Purpose: To assist and give material aid to Jews to engage in agri- 
cultural pursuits and to settle upon the land, and to render other con- 
structive aid to Jews in countries of refuge, by financing and supervising 
projects conducted by separate organizations. (Formerly operating 
agency in Russia of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
Inc., and of the American Society for Jewish Farm Settlements in 
Russia, Inc.) It is at present financing and superintending the Domini- 
can Republic Settlement Association, Inc.’s project in the Dominican 
Republic, and participating in the financing of settlement projects on 
the Island of Mindanao, Philippines, and in Bolivia. It has also made 
studies of settlement possibilities in British Guiana, Mexico, etc. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Joseph A. Rosen; Treas., Abner Bregman; Asst. 
Treas., Joseph C. Hyman; Sec., Robert Pilpel. 

Boarp or Directors: Abner Bregman, James H. Becker, Alexander 
Kahn, Bernhard Kahn, Alfred Jaretzki, Jr., Joseph C. Hyman, Harold 
F. Linder, Joseph A. Rosen, Edward M. M. Warburg, Miss Evelyn 
M. Morrissey. 

STOCKHOLDERS: TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN Jewish Jorst Dis- 
TRIBUTION COMMITTEE, INC. FoR AGRO-JomnT. Chairman, James N. 


‘ 
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Rosenberg; Vice-Chairman, James H. Becker; Treas., Paul Baerwald; 
George Backer, Herbert H. Lehman, James Marshall, Lewis L. Strauss, 
Edward M. M. Warburg, Jonah B. Wise, William Rosenwald, Alex- 
ander Kahn; Asst. Sec., Robert Pilpel. 


American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc. 


Org. Nov. 27, 1914. Orricz: 100 E. 42nd, New York City. 

Annual Meeting, Dec. 9, 1940, New York City. 

Purposr: Distribution of funds for the rehabilitation and assistance 
of Jews overseas. 

Major Activities: War relief; economie aid and rehabilitation; 
emigration, general and emergency refugee aid; etc., directly and in 
cooperation with affiliated and associated organizations. 

Orricers: Hon. Chairmen, Mrs. Felix M. Warburg, Paul Baerwald; 
Chairman, Edward M. M. Warburg; Hon. Chairman Exec. Comm., 
James N. Rosenberg; Chairman Nat'l Council, James H. Becker; Vice- 
Chairman Nat’! Council, Albert H. Lieberman; Exec. Vice-Chairman, 
Joseph C. Hyman; Vice-Chairmen, Herbert H. Lehman, George Backer, 
David M. Bressler, Alfred Jaretzki, Jr., Alexander Kahn, Harold F. 
Linder, Solomon Lowenstein, William Rosenwald, Wm. J. Shroder, 
M. C. Sloss, Jonah B. Wise; Treas., I. Edwin Goldwasser, Marco F. 
Hellman; Assoc. Treas., Abner Bregman; Asst. Treas., Evelyn M. 
Morrissey; Comptroller, Mrs. H. B. L. Goldstein; Dir. Fund Raising, 
Isidor Coons; Sec., Moses A. Leavitt, 100 E. 42nd, N. Y.C. 

European Executive Council, Hon. Chairman, Dr. Bernhard Kahn; 
Chairman, Morris C. Troper; Vice-Chairman, Joseph J. Schwartz. 

PuBLicaTion: Lifeline. 

See also: Junior Division of the American Joint Distribution Committee. 





American Jewish Physicians Committee 


Org. May 24, 1921. Orrick: Stuyvesant Park East, New York City. 

Annual Meeting, March 29, 1939, New York City. 

Members, about 700. 

Purpose: To build and maintain a medical college and hospital in 
connection with the Hebrew University in Palestine. 

Orricers: Pres., Nathan Ratnoff; Vice-Pres., Albert A. Epstein and 
Samuel J. Kopetzky; Treas., Harry E. Isaacs; Sec., Israel S. Wechsler, 
70 E. 83rd, N. Y.C.; Chairman Exec. Comm., Emanuel Libman, 


NSYAG: 


American Jewish Press Club 


Org. June 25, 1940. Orricr: 100 E. 42nd, New York City. 

Members, 75. 

Purpose: To bring together in a national body persons employed in 
editorial capacities in Anglo-Jewish publications and news services, and 
in public relations departments of Jewish organizations and related 
fields; to raise standards in the Anglo-Jewish press and stimulate it to 
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assume its proper share of responsibility in Jewish communal and 
national thinking and policy making; to facilitate the exchange of ideas 
and information among persons associated with the profession; and to 
strengthen the profession by acting in unity in support of individual 
members. 

OrricerRs: Pres., Arthur Weyne; Vice-Pres., Daniel L. Schorr; Treas., 
Abraham G. Duker; Sec., Fanny R. Adlerstein, all of N. Y. C. 


American Jewish Youth 


Org. June 14, 1939. OrricE: 276-5th Ave., New York City. 
Second Annual Convention, Dec. 7-8, 1940, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Members, 5,000; Societies, 43. 

Purpose: To maintain true allegiance to the United States of 
America; to combat whatever tends to impair the efficiency and per- 
manency of our American institutions; to uphold the fair name of the 
Jew; to encourage the doctrine of universal liberty, equal rights and 
full justice to all men; and to combat the powers of bigotry and racial 
intolerance wherever originating and whatever their target. _ 

Orricers: Nat'l Dir., Jacob Eisenberg, North Bergen, N. J.; Pres., 
Ned J. Benson, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Al Moss, N. Y. C.; Sec., Norma 
Safron, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Treas., Lester Gluck, N. Y. C. 

PUBLICATION: American Jewish Youth. 


American Ort Federation 


Org. 1922 (as The American Ort). OFFICE: 212 5th (ANiesseI Nia Vinee 

Annual Convention, November, 1941. 

PuRPOsE: Promotion of technical trades and agriculture among the 
Jews in Europe through trade schools, farm schools, workshops and 
farm settlements; giving of constructive aid. 

OrFiceRs: National Pres., George Backer; Chairman Bd. of Direc- 
tors, Louis B. Boudin; Chairman Nat’l Plan and Scope Comm., Edgar 
Salinger; Treas., Joseph Weinberg; Exec. Vice-Chairman, A. B. Tart; 
Exec. Dir., Philip Block, 212 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 

PUBLICATIONS: American Ort Journal and Ort Economic Bulletin. 

See also: Junior American Ort; Women’s American Ort. 


American Palestine Jewish Legion, Inc. 


Org. 1920. Orrice: 1450 Broadway, New York City. 
Twenty-first Annual Convention, Jan. 8, 1941, New York City. 
Members, 2,000. 

Purpose: To organize all veterans of the first and second World Wars; 
to foster the spirit of devotion and sacrifice to the ideals of the Jewish 
people among its members and Jewish youth generally; to further the 
aspirations of the Jewish people in building for itself a strong, politically 
recognized, economically independent, and legally secured home land 
in Palestine; to assist in the colonization of its members in Palestine 
and to offer fraternal assistance to its members and families; to collect 
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and preserve records of the Jewish Legion before and after the war for 
statistical and historical purposes. 

OrFicers: Nat’l Commander, Hirsch L. Gordon, 10 W. 86th, N. Y. 
C.; Nat’l Vice-Commanders, Elias Ginsburg, Ph. M. Gingold; Nat’l 
Adj., Samuel Marche, 1450 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Nat’! Quartermaster, 
R. I. Lemberg; Recording Officer, Jos. Zangwill; Sergs.-at-Arms, Harry 
Heller, Max Forar. 








American Pro-Falasha Committee, Inc. 


Org. Aug. 1922; Inc., 1923. OrricE: 3080 Broadway, New York City. 

Annual Meeting, Oct. 30, 1938, New York City. 

Purpose: To carry on educational work among the Falashas, to 
establish normal schools for the education of teachers, to organize 
schools and synagogues in the Falasha communities, to publish educa- 
tional literature including the translation of the Bible in their language 
and to promote the work of research into the history and literature of 
the Falashas. 

OFFIcEeRS: Chairman, Hyman J. Reit, N. Y. C.; Vice-Chairmen, 
Arthur L. Malkenson, Louis I]. Newman, Morris Perla; Rec. Sec., 
Samuel J. Levinson; Cor. Sec., Joseph Zeitlin; Treas., Elias L. Solomon; 
Ex. Dir., Jacques Faitlovitch, N. Y. C. 


American Representatives of the Jewish Agency for Palestine 


Org. 1932. Orrice: 41 E. 42nd, New York City. 

Members, 115. 

Purpose: To further purposes of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 

OrFicEerRs: Hon. Chairman, Julian W. Mack; Co-Chairman, Stephen 
S. Wise; Vice-Chairmen, Horace Stern, Robert Szold; Chairman of 
Administrative Comm., Morris Rothenberg; Adm. Comm., James H. 
Becker, Mrs. Rose G. Jacobs, Alexander Kahn, Albert H. Lieberman, 
Louis Lipsky, N. Y. C.; Solomon Lowenstein, Samuel Schulman. 


American Society for the Advancement of the Hebrew 
Institute of Technology in Haifa, Palestine, Inc. 


Org. May, 1940. Orrice: 55 W. 42nd, New York City. 

Members, 500. Chapters, 5. 

Purpose: To promote technological and industrial research and 
training in Palestine by securing support for the Hebrew Institute of 
Technology in Haifa; to create in the Hebrew Institute of Technology 
adequate training and research facilities for students and scientists 
from Central Europe and other countries who are victims of persecution; 
to promote the exchange of members, teachers and research workers 
and the exchange of scientific information between the Hebrew Institute 
of Technology and technological institutions in the United States. 

OrrFicers: Pres., Lazarus White; Vice-Pres., M. H. Sugarman; 
Exec. Vice-Pres., B. M. Halpern; Treas., Wm. Ginsberg; Assoc. Treas., 
J. R. Elyacher; Exec. Dir., Judah Wattenberg. 

PUBLICATION: Technion. 
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American Society for Jewish Farm Settlements in Russia, Inc. 


Org. Nov. 13, 1928. OrricEe: 100 E. 42nd, New York City. 

Operating Agency in Russia; American Jewish Joint Agricultural 
Corporation (Agro-Joint). Dir., Joseph A. Rosen. 

Purpose: To encourage, aid, and facilitate the creation, develop- 
ment and increase of farm settlements among the Jews in Russia. 

Orricers: Pres., James N. Rosenberg; Vice-Pres., Wm. Rosenwald; 
Treas., Paul Baerwald; Assoc. Treas., Lewis L. Strauss; Sec., Joseph 
C.Hyman, 100 E. 42nd, N.Y. C: 

Drrectors: Paul Baerwald, James H. Becker, David M. Bressler, 
Ralph F. Colin, I. Edwin Goldwasser, Joseph C. Hyman, Alexander 
Kahn, Herbert H. Lehman, James Marshall, Joseph A. Rosen, James N. 
Rosenberg, William Rosenwald, Lewis L. Strauss, Edward M. M. 
Warburg, Jonah B. Wise. 


Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith 
See: B’nai B'rith, Affiliated Organizations 


Assembly of Hebrew Orthodox Rabbis of America and Canada 


Org. Jan. 16, 1920. Orrice: 242 E. Broadway; New York City. 

Convention, September 10-11, 1940, New York City. 

Members, 140. 

Purpose: To investigate Kashruih; educate Jewish children in 
Judaism and Hebrew; support poor rabbis in Europe; extend aid to 
unfortunate poor in Palestine. 

OFFICERS: Presidium: S. T. Golubowsky, B. Z. Mendelson, B. S. 
Trainin; Treas., William Novick; Fin. Sec., Alexander Levine; Rec. Sec., 
B. Birstein. 


*Association of Hungarian Jews of America, Inc. 


Org. 1921. Orrice: 144 Park Row, New York City. 

Convention, May 28, 1939, New York City. 

Branches, 12. 

Purpose: To safeguard and foster civil, political, economic, relig- 
ious and cultural rights of Hungarian Jews in all countries; to gather 
and disseminate information concerning Hungarian Jewish interests 
and problems; to secure the cooperation of Hungarian Jewry in support- 
ing Hungarian Jews in Palestine; to procure and administer relief for 
Hungarian Jews in all conditions and emergencies that are beyond the 
scope or means of local agencies; to establish an Hungarian Jewish 
center for the coordination of all the religious, social and cultural 
activities of Hungarian Jews in the United States. 

Orricers: Pres., Alexander Altman, 144 Park Row, N. Y.C.; 
Chairman Bd. of Dir., Herman Quittman; Vice-Pres., Albert Farkas, 
Carol Klein; Treas., Alex. Klein; Exec. Dir., G. Benes, N. Y. C. 
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Association of Jewish Refugees and Immigrants from Poland 


Org. April, 1940. Orrice: 225 W. 34th, New York City. 

Members, 400. 

Purpose: Assistance and support for the Jewish refugees from 
Poland. 

OrFricers: Chairman of Exec., Jacob Apenszlak; Chairman of the 
Council, Ariel Tartakower; Vice-Chairmen, H. Szoszkies, Leon Wulman, 
L. Jedwabnik, F. Tauber; Treas., Jacob Librach; Sec., Ch. Finkelstein, 
M. Jahalom, all of N. Y. C. 


Avukah, American Student Zionist Federation 


Org. June, 1925. Orricz: 111 5th Ave., New York City. 

Fifty-First Annual Convention, June 28-30, 1941. 

Members, 2,000. Chapters, 60 

Purpose: To consider situation of Jews and work for improvement, 
on three fronts: defense of Jewish liberties and cooperation against 
fascism; to develop effective Jewish communal institutions; to support 
Zionism. 

OrFicERs: Exec. Sec., Alfred J. Kahn. 

PUBLICATION: Avukah Student Action. 


Baron De Hirsch Fund 


Org. Feb. 8, 1891; Inc., 1891. Orrice: 386-4th Ave., New York City. 

Fiftieth Annual Meeting, Jan. 29, 1941, New York City. 

Purpose: Endowed by Baron and Baroness de Hirsch in sum of 
$3,800,000. Americanization and assimilation of Jewish immigrants, 
their instruction in trades and agriculture and promotion of agriculture 
among them. 

Activities: 1. Aid to agriculture through the Jewish Agricultural 
Society, N. Y. C. 2. Immigration aid port work through subsidized 
societies. 3. The town of Woodbine, N. J., which was founded by it 
in 1891. 

OFFICERS: Pres., George W. Naumburg; Vice-Pres., Stanley M. 
Isaacs; Treas., Richard S. Goldman; Hon. Sec., Ralph F. Colin, 165 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; Asst. Sec., George Bookstaver.t 

Managing Dir., Eugene S. Benjamin.? 


Beta Sigma Rho 


Org. Oct. 12, 1910. OrFicE: c/o D. S. Galton, 21 E. 40th, New York City. 
Thirtieth Annual Convention, Dec. 28-29, 1940, Newark, N. J. 
Members, 1,500. Chapters, 8. 

Purpose: Greek letter college fraternity for Jewish students. 
Orricers: Grand Chancellor, David Warshaw; Grand Vice- 

Chancellor, J. Arthur Stein; Grand Warden, Meyer S. Jacobs; Grand 

Vice-Warden, Seymour Y. Eisen; Grand Historian, Harold Schweitzer; 

Grand Auditor, David S. Galton; Grand Recorder, Emanuel Goodman, 

12S theAve:, Ne Ys C. 

PuBLICATION: Alumni News. 


1 Deceased. 
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B'nai B’rith 
Org. Oct. 13, 1843. OrricE: 1003 K, N. W., Washington, De. 

Triennial Convention, March 29-April 2, 1941, Chicago, II]. 

Members, 147,000, including affiliates: 95,000 in men’s lodges; 
40,000, in women’s auxiliaries; 12,000 in A. Z. A., Junior Order. 

Lodges, 661 (600 in North America, 61 in Europe, South America, 
Asia and Africa). 

Districts, 12 (7 in the United States and Canada). 

Purpose: The oldest and largest national Jewish service and fraternal 
organization in the United States, B’nai B’rith is dedicated to the 
furtherance of a program of youth welfare, community betterment, 
civic welfare, adult education, defense of Jewish rights, benevolence 
and Americanism. 

Institutions founded by the Order in the United States: HEBREW 
OrpHAN’s Home, Atlanta, Ga.; B’NAI B’RITH CEMETERY, Chicago, Il.; 
FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Chicago, Ill.; JEwisa Wuipow’s AND 
OrpHan’s Home, New Orleans, La.; Touro INFIRMARY, New Orleans, 
La.; Home For AGED AND INFirM, Yonkers, N. Y.; JEWISH ORPHAN’S 
Home, Cleveland, O.; B’NAI B’RITH ORPHANAGE, at Erie, Pa.; LEo N. 
Levi Hospirat, Hot Springs, Ark.; B’NAI B’R1TH HILLEL FOUNDATIONS 
and counselorships at 55 American and Canadian universities. ALEPH 
ZavIK ALEPH (Junior Order); B’NAI B’RITH VOCATIONAL SERVICE 
Bureau; NaTIONAL JEwisH HosPITAL FOR CONSUMPTIVES, Denver, 
Colo.; ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE; and numerous other institutions. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Alfred M. Cohen; Pres., Henry Monsky, 
Omaha, Neb.; Vice-Pres., Frank Goldman, Lowell, Mass.; Isidore M. 
Golden, San Francisco, Cal.; A. B. Freyer, Shreveport, La.; Treas., 
Sidney G. Kusworm, Dayton, O.; Sec., Maurice Bisgyer. 

PuBLICATION: The National Jewish Monthly; B'nai B’rith News. 


B’NAI B’RITH AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
Aleph Zadik Aleph (Junior B’nai B’rith) 


Org. May 3, 1924. Orrice: 1003 K, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Eighteenth Annual Convention, July 12-18, 1941, Kerrville, Texas. 
Chapters, 425 in 240 communities. Members, 11,600; 11,700 alumni. 
Purposi: Recreational and leisure-time program providing for the 

mental, moral and physical development of Jewish adolescents between 
the ages of 15 and 21. 

OrFicERs: Supreme Advisory Council: Founder, Sam Beber, Omaha, 
Neb.; Pres., Philip M. Klutznick, Omaha, Neb.; Vice-Pres., Jacob J. 
Lieberman, Los Angeles, Cal.; Joseph Herbach, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Treas., Hyman Goldstein, Washington, D.C.; Exec. Dir., Julius 
Bisno, Washington, D. C.; Asst. Exec. Dir., Ben Barkin, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Cultural Dir., Irving Levitas, Washington, D. C.; Athletic 
Dir., Nat Holman, N. Y.C.; Alfred M. Cohen, Cincinnati, O.; Wil- 
fred B. Feiga, Worcester, Mass.; Sidney Kusworm, Dayton, O.; Henry 
Monsky, Omaha, Neb.; Maurice Bisgyer, Washington, D. C.; Nicholas 
M. Brazy, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Louis Cohen, Ft. Smith, Ark.; Joseph 
Borenstein, Chicago, Ill.; Irving Kaler, Atlanta, Ga.; Saul Dizenfeld, 
Ambridge, Pa. 

Maintains Free Circulation Library for members, with branches in 
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Washington, D.C., and Windsor, Ont., Canada. Aiso a Richard 
Klutznick Scholarship Loan Fund. 

PuBLicaTIons: The Shofar; The A. Z. A, Monthly Guide; and The 
A.Z. A. Leader. 


Aleph Zadik Aleph National Committee on Scouting 


Org. 1931. OrricE: 260 E. 161st, New York City. 

Tenth Annual Meeting, July, 1941, Kerrville, Texas.  * 

Districts, 7. 

Purpose: To interest Jewish boys in the program of the Boy Scouts 
of America and the Canadian Boy Scout Association and to cooperate 
with troops under Jewish sponsorship, as part of the Community Service 
activity of A. Z. A. 

Orricers: National Chairman, Lawrence Rodson, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Coordinating Sec., Edward Schifreen, 260 E. 161st, N. Y. C.; and 
Allan Davis, Buffalo, N. Y.; Herman Fleischer, Chicago, IIl.; Joseph 
Goldberg, Augusta, Ga.; Sam Grossman, Jersey City, N. J.; Robert 
Rosow, San Antonio, Texas; Abe Saltman, Portland, Ore.; Arthur 
Weiss, South Bend, Ind.; and Herbert Nitikman, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

PUBLICATIONS: The Shopher and The A. Z. A. Monthly Guide. 


Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 


Org. 1913. Orrice: 130 N. Wells, Chicago, III. 

"Absorbs American Jewish Federation to Combat Communism and 
Fascism, Inc. 

Purpose: To eliminate defamation of Jews and to counteract un- 
American and anti-democratic propaganda; to encourage and to 
advance good-will and proper understanding between American groups, 
with a broad educational program; to preserve and ‘to translate into 
greater effectiveness the ideals of American democracy. 

OrFicErs: Chairman, Sigmund Livingston, Chicago, Ill.; Nat. Dir., 
Richard E. Gutstadt, 130 N. Wells, Chicago, III. 

ComMIssIoNnERS: Abraham Berkowitz, Philadelphia, Pa.; Maurice 
Bisgyer, Washington, D. C.; A. K. Cohen, Boston, Mass.; Maurice N. 
Dannenbaum, Houston, Texas; I. M. Golden, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Sigmund Livingston, Chicago, Ill.; Henry Monsky, Omaha, Neb.; 
Louis Ottenberg, Washington, D. C.; Samuel Sievers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pus.icaTion: A. D. L. Renew. 


B'nai B’rith Hillel Foundation Commission 


Org. 1923. OrricE: 605 E. Green St., Champaign III. 

FounpbAtions, 26; COUNSELORSHIPS, 36. 

Purpose: The maintenance of Foundations and Counselorships to 
serve the cultural, religious and social needs of Jewish students in 
American universities. 

Commission: Henry Monsky, Maurice Bisgyer, Abram L. Sachar 
(National Director, 605 E. Green, Champaign, Illinois), William 
F. Rosenblum, Edwin J. Schanfarber, Louis Gershenfeld, Edgar C. 


1 Information secured by telephone, 
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Levey, Leslie Weil, William M. Nathan, Robert E. Lappen, Louis 
Mann, Alfred M. Cohen, Alfred A. Benesch, Philip L. Seman, 
Edward L. Israel, Solomon Goldman. 


B’nai B’rith maintains Foundations at: 


University of Illinois 
University of Wisconsin 
Ohio State University 
University of Michigan 
University of California 
Cornell University 
University of Texas 
University of Alabama 
Pennsylvania State College 
Indiana University 
University of Chicago 
Northwestern University 
University of North Carolina 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
University of Iowa 
University of Maryland 
University of Minnesota 
Texas A & M College 
University of Virginia 
Brooklyn College 

Queen’s University, (Canada) 
University of Washington 
Yale University 

Florida College for Women 
University of California (L. A.) 


Judah Goldin 

Max Kadushin 
Harry Kaplan 
Jehudah Cohen 
Theodore Gordon 
David Polish 
Newton Friedman 
Bertram Klausner 
Benjamin Kahn 
Herman Pollack 
Harry Essrig 
Maurice Pekarsky 
Samuel Sandmel 
Louis Youngerman 
Solomon Cherniak 
Morris Kertzer 
Samuel Silver 
Abraham Millgram 
Esther Taubenhaus 
Albert Lewis 

Isaac Rabinowitz 
Ben-Zion Steindel 
Arthur Zuckerman 
Maurice Zigmond 
Max Eichhorn 
Bernard Harrison 


B’nai B’rith maintains Counselors at: 


Alabama Polytechnic 
University of Arizona 
Bucknell University 

Duke University 
University of Connecticut 
Iowa State College 

Ithaca College 

University of Kentucky 
Lafayette College 

Lehigh University 

Los Angeles City College 
University of Maine 
Marquette University 
Massachusetts State College 
University of Miami (Fla.) 
Miami University (Ohio) 
Michigan State College 
Michigan State Normal 
Milwaukee State Teachers 


Eugene Blachschleger 
Hyman lola 
Benjamin Kahn 
Samuel Sandmel 
Maurice Zigmond 
Morris Kertzer 
David Polish 
Milton Grafman 
Mordecai Brill 
Mordecai Brill 
Bernard Harrison 
Harry O. H. Levine 
Jack Eisendrath 
Judah Cahn 

Louis Youngerman 
Henry Rabin 
Morton Applebaum 
Jehudah Cohen 
Jack Eisendrath 
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Milwaukee-Downer 
Mississippi State College 
University of Mississippi 
Moravian College 
Muhlenberg College 
University of Nebraska 
University of New Hampshire 
Ohio University 

University of Oregon 

Purdue University 

Rutgers University 

Smith College 

University of S. California 
Transylvania College 
University of South Carolina 
University of Utah 
University of West Virginia 





Hillel Metropolitan Bureau 
National Field Secretary 


Jack Eisendrath 
Bertram Klausner 
Louis Josephson 
Mordecai Brill 
Mordecai Brill 
Harry Jolt 

Sidney Guthman 
Herschel Lyman 
E. Charles Sidney 
Meyer Simon 
Nathaniel Keller 
Judah Cahn 
Bernard Harrison 
Milton Grafman 
Sidney Ballon 
Samuel Gordon 
Alfred Jospe 





Harry Mellman 
Norman Kiell 





PuBLicaTion: National Hillel Digest. 


B’nai B’rith National Committee on Scouting 


Org. 1940. OrricEe: 260 East 161, New York City. 

Districts, 7. 

PureoseE: To foster the sponsorship of Boy Scout troops by B’nai 
B’rith lodges and to include scouting as a part of the Americanism 
program of B’nai B'rith. 

Orricers: Nat. Chairman, Isadore Rees, N. Y. C.; Coordinating 
Sec., Edward Schifreen, 260 East 161 Street, N. Y. C. 


B'nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau 


Org. March 1, 1938. Orrice: 1003 K, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Purpose: To conduct a program of group vocational guidance for 
the Jewish youth of America, by distributing printed matter to groups 
and individuals throughout the country, sponsoring conferences of 
groups interested in the field, and advising organizations on methods 
of establishing and improving group vocational guidance projects. 

NATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE: Maurice Bisgyer, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Julius Bisno, Washington, D. C.; Richard E. Gutstadt, 
Chicago, Ill.; A. L. Sachar, Champaign, Ill. 

NATIONAL DrRECTOR Max F. Baer. 

PuBuicaTIon: Vocational Notes. 


Women’s Supreme Council of B’nai B’rith 


Org. Oct. 22, 1940. Orrice: 1003 K, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Annual Convention, March 28, 1941, Chicago, Ill. 
Members, 40,000. Auxiliaries, 300. 
Purpose: Fraternal, cultural, philanthropic and religious. 


j 
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Orricers: Pres. Mrs. Lenora D. Underwood, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. M. Turner, Chicago, Ill., Mrs. Pat Roth, St. Louis, 
Mo., Mrs. F. A. Winer, Brighton, Mass.; Treas., Mrs. L. Koenigsberger, 
Washington, D. C.; Sec., Mrs. Rae Morrison, 1609 S. 6th, Philadelphia. 


Brith Sholom 


Org. Feb. 23, 1905. OrricEe: 506-508 Pine, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thirty-sixth Annual Convention, June 22-24, 1941, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Members, 14,623. Lodges, 124. 

Orricers: Grand Master, Alex F. Stanton, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice- 
Grand Master, Frank E. Bernstein, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grand Sec., 
Louis I. Gilgor, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand Treas., Maurice E. Cohen; 
Past Grand Master, Samuel L. Einhorn, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PuBLicaTION: The Brithsholomite. 





B'rith Trumpeldor of America 


Org. 1929. OrricE: 1123 Broadway, New York City. 

Tenth Annual Convention, Jan. 29, 1939, New York City. 

Members, 4,500 Circles. Branches, 85. 

Purpose: To instruct the Jewish youth in the principles of State 
Zionism and train them to become pioneers and future citizens of the 
Jewish State in Palestine and to inculcate basic principles of democracy 
and of loyal American citizenship. Activities are of an educational and 
athletic nature. 

Orricers: Netziv, Aaron Hanin, N.Y.C.; Sec., Jack Tauber, N.Y.C 

PusBLicaTIon: Hadar. 


Bureau of Jewish Social Research, Inc. 


Activities taken over by CounciL or JEWisH FEDERATIONS AND 
WELFARE FUNDS, q. v. 


Central Conference of American Rabbis 


Org. July 9, 1889. Orrice: 204 Buford Place, Macon, Ga. 
Fifty-second Annual Convention, June 24-29, 1941, Atlantic City, 


alts 

Members, 435. - 

Has issued fifty volumes of its Year Book; and besides, the Union 
Prayer Book; the Union Hymnal; the Union Haggadah; Prayers for 
Private Devotion; Army Ritual for Soldiers of the Jewish Faith (1916); 
and various other publications. 

Orricers: Pres., James G. Heller, Cincinnati, O.; Vice-Pres., Solomon 
B. Freehof, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rec. Sec., Isaac E. Marcuson, Macon, Ga.; 
Cor. Sec., Sidney L. Regner, Reading, Pa.; Treas., Louis Binstock, 
Chicago, Ill. 

PUBLICATION: Yearbook. 
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Commission on Education of the Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America 


Org. April 26, 1936 (as National Orthodox Board of Jewish Education) 
Re-org. Dec., 1940. Orrice: 305 Broadway, N. Y.C. 

_Purpose: To disseminate the ideal of and create the necessary con- 
ditions for traditional Jewish education—a well-rounded and complete 
education, rooted in Torah and Torah-true Jewish living. 
eer Chairman, Leo Jung, N. Y. C.; Sec., Joseph Kaminetsky, 


Conference Committee of National Jewish 
Women’s Organizations 


Org. 1929. OrricE: 1860 Broadway, New York City. 

Member Organizations, 9. 

Purpose: To promote inter-organizational understanding and good- 
will among the cooperating national Jewish women’s organizations; to 
help bring into being !ocal Federations of Jewish women’s organizations 
and to act as a forum group for the presentation and announcements 
of the respective programs of constituent groups within the Conference, 
to the end that overlapping and duplication may be obviated. 

Orricers: Pres., Mrs. Leon Watters; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Samuel Gold- 
stein; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Nathan B. Perlman. 


Conference of National Jewish Youth Organizations 


Org. March 19, 1939. OrricEe: 1003 K, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Annual Meeting, May, 1941, New York City. 

Members: Individuals, 100,000; Organizations, 15. 

Purpose: A forum where national Jewish youth organizations may 
meet, without sacrifice of their individual autonomy, to discuss Jewish 
problems of common interest; to consult with one another concerning 
them; to act in concert on practical procedures where sentiment for 
unified action emerges. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Chairman, Julius Bisno, A. Z. A. of B’nai 
B'rith; Abraham Cohen, Young Poale Zion; Naomi Brodie, Junior 
Hadassah; Raphael Pinchos, Masada; Bernard L. Cohn, National 
Federation of Temple Youth; Ann Kaplan, Council of Jewish Juniors. 


Conference on Jewish Relations, Inc. 


Org. Nov. 1933. Inc. May, 1936. Orrice: 1841 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Eighth Annual Meeting, March 16, 1941, New York City. 
Members, 800. 

Purpose: For a better understanding of the position of the Jews in 
the modern world. 3 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Morris R. Cohen; Pres., Salo W. Baron; Vice- 
Pres., Israel S. Wechsler, Jerome Michael; Treas., Arthur S. Meyer; 
Sec., Bd. of Dir., Harry N. Rosenfield. 

PusBiicaTion: Jewish Social Studies. 
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Council of Jewish Consumptive Relief Society Auxiliaries 


Org. 1904. OrricE: 266 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Annual Convention, March 27, 1941, New York City. 

Branches, 27. 

Purpose: ‘‘He who saves one life is considered as if he preserved 
the whole world.” 

Orricers: Pres., Mrs. Mark Harris, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Sol 
Serkes, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., Mrs. I. E. Kaplan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Treas., 
Mrs. Lewis I. Miller, 266 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

PuBLicaTIon: The Hatikvah. 


Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 


Org. Oct. 1932. Orrice: 165 W. 46th, New York City. 

Ninth Annual Convention, Feb. 1-3, 1941, Atlanta, Ga. 

Member Agencies, 208 in 171 cities. 

Purpose: The Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 
which has absorbed the activities of the Bureau of Jewish Social 
Research, is a cooperative organization through which organized 
local federations, welfare funds and other forms of Jewish communal 
organization in the United States and Canada meet their needs for 
developing standards, principles and activities in social and communal 
welfare work. The Council concerns itself with the problems involved 
in organizing Jewish community resources to serve Jewish group needs 
locally, regionally, nationally and overseas; it fosters local leadership 
in communal projects and encourages lay participation in organized 
welfare programs; functions through regional and national conferences, 
special committees, field service, research activities and special studies. 
It has a membership of 208 Jewish federations, welfare funds and 
community councils. 

Orricers: Chairman Bd. of Dir., William J. Shroder, Cincinnati, O.; 
Pres., Sidney Hollander, Baltimore, Md.; Vice-Pres., William Rosen- 
wald, Greenwich, Conn.; Henry Wineman, Detroit, Mich.; Ira M. 
Younker, N. Y. C.; Treas., Solomon Lowenstein, N. Y. C.; Sec., Elias 
Mayer, Chicago, IIl.; Exec. Dir., H. L. Lurie; Assoc. Dir., G. W. Rabinoff. 

PusiicaTion: Notes and News. 


Council of Organizations for Palestine 


Org. 1924. Orrice: 41 E. 42nd, New York City. 
Eighteenth Annual Conference, Jan. 12, 1941, New York City. 
Purpose: To help the United Palestine Appeal in its fund-raising 

efforts for the Keren Hayesod and Keren Kayemeth; to assist the 
Zionist Organization of America and propagate the Zionist ideal for 


the cause of Palestine among the fraternal and social lodges, clubs and 
societies. 


Orricers: Hon. Pres., Jonah J. Goldstein; Pres., Herman Hoffman; 
Co-Chairmen, Louis Levine, Max Ogust, Hyman J. Reit; Vice-Pres., 
Jacob Fishman, Samuel Goldstein, Sydney G. Harnett, S. Margoshes, 
Morris Margulies, D. L. Mekler, Charles Sonnenreich, Benjamin 
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Winter; Treas., Sigmund Thau; Assoc. Treas., Morris J. Goldman; 

Sec., Samuel Goldstein, 41 E. 42nd, N. Y. C.; Hon. Sec., Max L 

ee Arthur Muenster, Isaac G. Simon; Exec. Vice-Pres., Leo 
olfson. 


Council of Young Israel and Young Israel Synagogue Organization, 
See: National Council of Young Israel. 


Council of Zionist Youth Organizations of America 


Org. Oct., 1939. OrricE: 41 E. 42nd, New York City. 

Members: 7 organizations. 

Purpose: To achieve better understanding among Zionist youth 
organizations; to act in concert on Zionist problems; to coordinate as 
much as possible educational programs; to work collectively in JNF, 
U.J.A., and other Zionist funds. 

OrFicERs: Presidium: Natanel Cohen; Ernestine Kirschner; Shifra 
Geller, all of N. Y. C. 


Delta Phi Epsilon Sorority 


Org. March 17, 1917. Orrice: 55 W. 42nd, New York City. 
Twenty-third Convention, December 25-29, 1940, New York City. 
Chapters, 16 Undergraduate; 12 Alumnae (3 Canadian Under- 

graduate). 

Members, 2,000. Regions, 16. 

OrFicers: Super-Regina, Mrs. Edith Barash Segal, N. Y. C.; Vice- 
Regina, Mrs. Helen Ginsburg, Denver, Colo., Mrs. Ethel Karp, Lyn- 
brook, N. Y.; Treas., Mrs. Florence Braverman, Sunnyside, N. Y.; 
Asst. Treas., Fay Gilbert, Montreal, Can.; Sec., Leila Regen, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Alumnae Sec., Mrs. Cecilia Shopiro, Miami, Fla.; Ritualist, 
Mrs. Marjorie Forman, Yeadon, Pa.; Historian, Mrs. Florence Braun- 
stein, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Good and Welfare Chairman, Lillian Alpers, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Editor, Marion Pell, N. Y. C.; Scholarship Chairman, 
Edith Hiller, N. Y. C.; Regional Reginae, East, Henrietta Friedman, 
N. Y. C.; West, Mrs. Lucille Benson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Asst. West, 
Shirley Garlett, Denver, Colo.; South, Esther Haskins, New Orleans, 
iar 

PuBLICATION: Delta Phi Epsilon Triangle. 


Dropsie College Alumni Association 


Org. 1924. OrricE: Broad and York, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting, May 18, 1941, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members, 50. 

PurposE: To advance the interests of the Dropsie College and 
further the spirit of friendship among its graduates. 

Orricers: Pres., Louis Kaplan, Baltimore, Md.; Vice-Pres., Solomon 
Grayzel, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec.-Treas., Joseph Reider, Broad and York, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning 


Org. 1905, Inc. May 20, 1907. OrFicr: Broad and York, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Incorporated in State of Pennsylvania. 

Invested funds about $600,000. 

LiBRARY: Volumes and pamphlets, about 48,000. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Abraham A. Neuman; Vice-Pres. and Chairman of 
the Board, Horace Stern; Treas., D. Hays Solis-Cohen; Sec., Lessing 
J. Rosenwald, Phila., Pa. : 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: The Officers, and Harry Friedenwald, Louis 
L. Kaplan, Baltimore, Md.; Arthur Bloch, Mortimer J. Cohen, Henry 
E. Gerstley, Isaac Gerstley, Howard S. Levy, Simon Miller, A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, Morris Wolf, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FacuLty: Pres. and Professor Historical Department, Abraham A. 
Neuman (M. A., Columbia; H. L. D., Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America); Professor Rabbinical Department, Solomon Zeitlin (Th. D., 
Ecole Rabbinique; Ph. D., Dropsie); Professor Department of Egypt- 
ology, Nathaniel J. Reich (Ph. D., Vienna); Professor Biblical Depart- 
ment, Secretary of the Faculty, and Librarian, Joseph Reider (B. A. 
College of the City of New York; Ph. D., Dropsie); Professor of Arabic, 
Solomon L. Skoss (M. A., Denver; Ph. D., Dropsie); Visiting Professor 
of Hebrew Literature and Jewish Philosophy, Israel Efros (B. A., New 
York University; M.A., Ph. D., Columbia); Visiting Professor of 
Hebrew Literature, Ismar Elbogen (Ph. D., Breslau; H. L. D., Dropsie). 

PUBLICATION: Jewish Quarterly Review. 


Emergency Committee for Zionist Affairs 


Org. Aug., 1939. Orrice: 41 E. 42nd, New York City. 
Members, 21. Affiliates, 4. 
Purpose: To coordinate Zionist public relations in America; to 
represent the Zionist Executive in the western hemisphere. 
OFFICERS: Presidium: Stephen S. Wise, Louis Lipsky, Robert Szold, 
Solomon Goldman. 


Ex-Patients’ Tubercular Home of Denver, Colo. 


Org. 1908; Inc., 1914. OrricE and Home at 8000 E. Montview Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. , 


Members, 35,000. Auxiliaries, 2. 


Purpose: To provide a Home and care for patients who have been 
discharged from a Tubercular Hospital or Sanatorium, who are in need 
of further treatment, and to rehabilitate these patients so that they 
will again become self-respecting and self-supporting citizens. 

OrFicers: Pres., Morris Stein; Vice-Pres., Fred Meyers: Hon. Vice- 
Pres., Adolph Kiesler; Treas., B. F. Crown; Sec., A. M. Blumberg, 
8000 E. Montview Blvd. 
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Federation of Hungariar Jews in America 


_ Org. Nov. 1, 1914. Orrice: 377 Broadway, New York City. 
Eighteenth Annual Convention, February, 1941, New York City. 
Members, 36,000. Societies, 96. 

_ Purpose: To promote the political, educational, social and religious 
interests of the Hungarian Jews here and in Hungary. 
Orriceks: Pres., Samuel Buchler; Sec., Pincus Friedman, N. Y. C. 


Federation of Lithuanian Jews 


Org. July 11, 1937. Orrice: 96—Sth Ave., New York City. 
Annual Convention, October 31, 1939, New York City. 
Members, 4,000; Organizations, 35. 
OrrFicers: Pres., Sidney Hillman; Chairman, Elias Fife; Treas., 
M. Keilson; Sec., F. Epstein. 


Federation of Orthodox Rabbis of America, Inc. 


Org. 1926. Orrice: 252 E. Broadway, New York City. 
Purpose: To promote Judaism in America and to help the ‘‘Agunoth”’ 
in Europe. 
ADMINISTRATION ComMiTtEE: L. Gartenhaus, B. S. Trainin; Exec. 
Sec., Aaron Dym, 40 Ave. C, N. Y. C. 


Federation of Palestine Jews 


Org. July, 1929. Orrice: 512 Broadway, New York City. 
Tenth Annual Convention, July 6-7, 1940, New York City. 
Members, 1,500. Branches, 19. 

Purpose: To extend assistance to Palestinian Jews in America and 
Canada, and to promote the upbuilding of Palestine. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., J. M. Charlop, Hirsch Manishewitz, Aaron 
Teitelbaum; Pres., Isidore Benjamin; Vice-Pres., Joseph Gabriel; 
Isaac Berman; Treas., Moses Elioch; Sec., M. J. Schulsinger; Exec. 
Sec., Isaac Sharlin; Chairman Exec. Comm., J. M. Margolis; Chairman 
Adm. Comm., J. L. Moinester; Chairman Vaad Haroshi, Hersch Kohn. 

PuBLicaTION: Year Book. 


The Free Sons of Israel 


Org. Jan. 18, 1849. OrricE: 257 W. 93rd, New York City. 

Last Triennial Convention, May 27-30, 1939, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Districts, 2. Lodges, 64. Members, 9,306. 

Orricers: Grand Master, Max Ogust, N. Y.C.; First Deputy 
Grand Master, Henry Abelson, N. Y. C.; Second Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter, Alexander Bernardik, N. Y. C.; Third Deputy Grand Master, 
Adolph Lurie, Chicago, Ill.; Grand Sec., Isaac G. Simon, 257 W. 93rd, 
N. Y. C.; Grand Treas., Leo Benjamin, N. Y.C.; Controller, David 
H. M. Weynberg. 

Pusiications: The Free Son District 1; and District 2. 
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General Jewish Council 


Org. June 13, 1938. Orrice: 295 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Purpose: To coordinate the activities of the American Jewish 
Committee, B’nai B’rith, and the Jewish Labor Committee, that bear 
specifically on the safeguarding of the equal rights of Jews. 

OrFIceRs: Chairman, Edgar J. Kaufmann; Vice-Chairmen, Henry 
Monsky, Adolph Held; Treas., Carl J. Austrian; Exec. Sec., I. M. 
Minkoff. 


German Jewish Children’s Aid, Inc. 


(A project of the National Refugee Service, Inc.) 
Org. 1934. OrricE: 165 W. 46th, New York City. 

PURPOSE: Pre-immigration, reception, allocation, education and 
training cf Jewish refugee children in the United States in cases in which 
parents or other relatives desire them to come here as immigrants with 
consent of United States authorities. Service not limited to German 
Jewish children but extended to all refugee children from countries of 
racial or religious persecution. 

CooPEeRATING AGENCIES: American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee; Child Placement Executives Group of the National Conference 
of Jewish Social Work; Jewish Labor Committee; Hebrew Sheltering 
and Immigrant Aid Society; B’nai B’rith; National Council of Jewish 
Women; National Refugee Service, Inc. 

OrFIceRs: Chairman, Alan M. Stroock; Vice-Chairman, Herman W. 
Block; Treas., Paul Felix Warburg; Sec., Ethel H. Wise. 


Graduate School for Jewish Social Work: 


Org. as the Training School for Jewish Social Work, 1925. Name 
changed to Graduate School for Jewish Social Work, 1932. OFFICE: 
31 W. 110th, New York City. ; 

Purpose: To provide facilities for the initial training of Jewish social 
workers, for the further training and preparation of such workers as 
are already in the field of Jewish social work, and to build up a literature 
on Jewish communal life. The School is maintained by appropriations 
from the New York Foundation, federations of Jewish charities, and 
private subscriptions. 

Chartered by the University of the State of New York. Degrees 
offered: M.S.S., D.S.S. 

Lrprary: Volumes and pamphlets, over 14,500. 

Fourteenth Commencement, June 21, 1939. Graduates, 25. Total 
number of graduates, 226. 

OrFIcers: Chairman of Board, Louis E. Kirstein, Boston, Mass.; 
Vice-Chairman, Fred M. Butzel, Detroit, Mich.; Treas., I. Edwin 
Goldwasser; Pres. cf Faculty and Director, Maurice J. Karpf, 31 W. 
LOE IN aaa: 

See also: Alumni of the Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 


1 The School has not been functioning since the fourteenth commencment, June 21, 
1939. Efforts to re-openit are in progress. The Library is temporarily in the custody 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
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Habanoth 


(Affiliated with Women’s Branch of Union of Orthodox Congregations) 
Org. Feb. 1937. OrricE: 305 Broadway, New York City. 

Convention, May 15, 1938, New York City. 

Members, 500. Branches, 20. 

Purpose: To inculcate in the Jewish high school girl, a love and 
knowledge of her racial heritage and an understanding of observances. 

OrFicERs: Pres., Mrs. Isidor Freedman, N. Y. C.; Chairman, Mrs. 
Jonah Caplan, N. Y.C.; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Abraham Burstein, 46 W. 
83rd. N.Y? CG 

Pusiications: Habanoth Bulletin; Leaders Broadcast. 


Habonim—Labor Zionist Youth 


(Youth Section of Poale Zion-Zeire Zion, Jewish National Workers’ 
Alliance and Pioneer Women’s Organization) 

Org. 1920. Orrice: 275—7th Ave., New York City. 
Sixteenth Annual Convention, Dec. 26-29, 1940, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Members, 3,000. Branches, 160. 

Purpose: Strengthen borids between American Jewry and fretz 
Israel; actively support rebuilding of Jewish National Home; training 
young Jews to become Chalutzim in Eretz Israel and as members of 
Histadrut Haovdim, to create a cooperative Jewish Commonwealth; 
prepare young Jews for participation in upbuilding of new social order 
throughout the world, based on principles of economic and political 
democracy; education of young Jews toward revitalization of traditional 
Jewish values, for study of Jewish life, history, culture; toward a feeling 
of identification with the Jewish people; preparation of young Jews for 
defense of Jewish rights everywhere; preparation of young Jews for 
active participation in American Jewish community life. 

OrFIcEer: Exec. Sec., David Breslau. 

PusiicaTions: Haboneh; News and Views; Menahel, 


Hadassah 
The Women’s Zionist Organization of America 


Org. 1912. Orrice: 1819 Broadway, New York City. : 
Twenty-seventh Annual Convention, Oct. 29-Noy. 2, 1941, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 

Purpose: Object in America is to foster Zionist ideals through Jewish 
education. Medical activities in Palestine conducted on a non-sectarian 
basis. Hospitals, Dispensaries, X-Ray and Radiology Institutes, Straus 
Health Center, Infant Welfare Stations, Pre-natal and Post-natal care, 
Pre-School care, School Hygiene and Public Health Work, Medical 
Service in Rural Districts, Medical Social Service in Jerusalem. Main- 
tenance of Rothschild-Hadassah-University Hospital and Henrietta 
Szold School of Nursing on Mount Scopus. Non-medical activities: 
School Luncheons, Guggenheimer Playgrounds, Supply of Garments 
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and Linens to 90 institutions in Palestine. New Palestine Activity: 
Youth Aliyah. The maintenance, education and vocational training 
in Palestine of refugee children (15 to 17 years of age) from European 
countries. War program administered by War Emergency Committee 
including training doctors, nurses war duty; extension hospital facilities; 
increased emergency feeding, school hygiene, recreation. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Henrietta Szold, Jerusalem, Palestine; Pres., 
Mrs. David de Sola Pool, N. Y. C.; Hon. Vice-Pres., Mrs. Edward 
Jacobs, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Julliet N. Benjamin, N. Y. C.; Mrs. Harry 
Berkman, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Sundel Doniger, N. Y. C.; Mrs. I. M. 
Golden, San Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. Robert Szold, N. Y! C.: Treas., 
Mrs. Samuel J. Rosensohn, N. Y,. Cs eSecs i MirsseA ss P. Schoolman, 
N. Y. C.; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Emanuel Halpern, N. Y. C. 

PUBLICATIONS: Hadassah Newsletter. 

See also: Junior Hadassah 


Hapoel Hamizrachi of America 


Org. May, 1920. Orrice: 220—S5th Ave., New York City. 
Eighteenth Annual Convention, June 27-29, 1941, Hightstown, N. J. 
Purpose: To propagate and stimulate interest in the Jewish National 

Ideal, which aims at the development and restoration of Eretz Israel 
as the national homeland for the Jewish people in the spirit of Jewish 
traditions and on the basis of Torah v’ Avodah, Torah and Labor; to 
observe and disseminate the practices and principles of traditional 
Judaism; to propagate interest in the Poel Hamizrachi, the religious 
pioneers and workers in Eretz Israel; to conduct religious and educa- 
tional activities; to assist morally and financially the Poel Hamizrachi 
in all its practical undertakings in Eretz Israel: to promote the develop- 
ment of the religious, cultural, economic and social welfare of its mem- 
bers; and to participate actively in all phases of traditional Jewish 
communal life. 

OrFicers: Hon. Pres., Meyer Berlin; Pres., Simon Federbusch; 
Vice-Pres., Max Hagler; Treas., Morris S. Gershbaum; Sec., Abraham 
L. Butler; Chairm. Exec. Comm., Isidore Epstein; Field Sec., Zev Segal. 

PUBLICATION: Know. 


Hashomer Hadati of America 


Affiliated with World Movement of Torah v’ Avodah and 
Hakibbutz Hadati in Eretz Israel. 
Org. 1934. Orrick: 516 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Convention, May 30-June 2, 1940, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Members, 1,500. 

Purpose: To rally boys and girls below age of 23 to the banner of 
Torah and Labor, to educate them to become devoted and loyal to the 
Torah, people, land and language; to aspire to a free, productive, co- 
operative, national religious life in Eretz Israel. 

OrFIcEns: Nat. Sec., Aharon Baskin. 

PUBLICATIONS: Hamigdal; He-Atid; Bamachaneh, Hamnahel. 
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Hashomer Hatzair 


Org. 1925. OrricE: 305 Broadway, New York City. 

Convention, April 15-20, 1941, Detroit, Mich. 

Members, 3,000. Branches, 26; 2 agricultural collectives in Palestine. 
_ Purpose: To educate the Jewish youth along the principles of scout- 
ing, Hebrew, Jugend-Kultur, and Chalutz Zionism so that it will realize 
the idea of Zionism in the concrete act of Chalutziut in Eretz Yisrael 
Kibbutzim. 

SECRETARIAT: Moshe Furmansky, Tziporah Orent, Shlomoh Perla, 
Joshua Schwartz. 

Pusrication: Hashomer Hatzair. 


Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society of America 


OrricE: 425 Lafayette, New York City. 

An amalgamation of the Hebrew Sheltering House Association, 
organized November 1885, and the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, 
organized 1901. 

Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting, March 16, 1941, New York City. 

Purpose: To facilitate the lawful entry of Jewish immigrants at the 
various ports in the United States, to provide them with temporary 
assistance, to prevent them from becoming public charges, to discourage 
their settling in congested cities, to prevent ineligibles from immigrating 
to the United States, to foster American ideals, and to instil in them a 
knowledge of American history and institutions, and to make better 
known the advantages of desirable immigration and, in conjunction 
with the Jewish Colonization Association (Ica), operating under the 
name of the Hias-Ica Emigration Association (Hicem), to maintain 
offices in European countries for the purpose of advising Jewish emi- 
grants concerning conditions in lands of immigration, and to prepare 
them for life in these new countries; and, in the lands of immigration 
other than the United States, to meet them upon arrival, shelter them 
and enable them to become self-supporting therein. 

Orricers: Pres., Abraham Herman, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Alfred 
Decker, Chicago, Ill.; Sidney Rabinowitz, Boston, Mass.; Samuel A. 
Telsey, N. Y. C.; Frederic R. Mann, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jacob Massel, 
N. Y. C.; Albert Rosenblatt, N. Y. C.; Samuel Dingol, N. Y. C.; Harry 
K. Wolff, San Francisco, Cal.; Julius Shafer, Seattle, Wash.; Treas., 
Harry Fischel, N. Y. C.; Assoc. Treas., Nathan Schoenfeld, N. Y. C.; 
Hon. Sec., Samuel Goldstein; Exec. Dir., Isaac L. Asofsky, N. Y. C 


Hebrew Theological College 


Org. 1922. Orricr: 3448 Douglas Blvd.; Chicago, Il. 
Annual Meeting, Feb. 18, 1941, Chicago, III. 
Branch Auxiliaries, 12. 
GrapuatEs: Rabbinical Course, 1941: 12. 
Whole number of Graduates, Rabbinical Course, 83. 
Whole number of Graduates, Teachers’ Course, 40. 
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Purpose: An institution devoted to higher Jewish Learning for the 
promotion and perpetuation of Traditional Judaism in America giving 
its students the opportunity to become well prepared Rabbis, Teachers, 
and Leaders of American Israel. 

Orricers: Pres., Saul Silber; Treas., Wolf Cohen, Sam E. Goldberg; 
Fin. Sec., Albert Gorchoff; Rec. Sec., M. Perlstein; Exec. Dir., Samuel 
S. Siegel. 

PACE OF THE COLLEGE: Chaim J. Korb, Reish Mesivtah, Pro- 
fessor of Codes and Talmud; Meyer Waxman, Ph.D., Professor of Bible, 
Philosophy and Jewish History; Chaim Z. Rubenstein, Professor of 
Talmud and Ethics; Chaim Regensberg, M.A., Professor of Talmud and 
Halacha; Aaron Chaim Zimmerman, Assoc. Professor of Talmud and 
Codes; Z. Starr, M.A., Instructor of Talmud; A. Shulman, Instructor of 
Hebrew Literature; S. Seligman, Ph.B., Instructor of Hebrew; Edw. 
Thorlakson, Ph.D., Professor of Public Speaking; Saul Silber, Instructor 
of Midrosh and Homiletics; S. Feigen, Ph.D., Professor of Semitics; 
Jacob H. Greenberg, M.C.E., Dean. 

REGIsTRAR: M. A. Braude, M.A. 

YEsHIVAH Etz Cuaim DEPARTMENTS (Preparatory): A. Shulman, 
Jewish History, Bible and Hebrew; S. Seligman, Ph.B., Hebrew and 
History; C. Aronowitz, Bible and Hebrew; M. Schultz, B.A., Hebrew, 
History and Talmud; H. Kaplan, Talmud; N. Barr, Talmud and Bible; 
N. Sacks, Talmud; Chaim Lando, Talmud. 

Lecturer: Philip L. Seman, Ph.D., Sociology. 

Instructor of Hazonuth and Liturgy: Samuel S. Siegel. 

LiBRARY Starr: Head Librarian, J. Greenberg; Asst., Leah Y. 
Mishkin. 

STUDENT PusLicaTion: Hamayon. 

See also: Rabbinical Association of the Hebrew Theological College. 


Hebrew Union College 


Org. 1875, Inc., Cincinnati, O. 
Maintained by the UNION of AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 
(q. v.) until 1926. 
hartered separately under the laws of the State of Ohio, with the 
ae of American Hebrew Congregations recognized as a patronizing 
ody. 

LiBrARY: Printed volumes, about 86,000; manuscripts, over 2,500. 

Sixty-fifth Commencement, May 24, 1941, graduates Rabbinical 
Course in 1941, 13; whole number of graduates, 452. 

School for Teachers in New York City, established 1923. Whole 
number of graduates, 174. (Discontinued 1932.) 

OrFicers: Chairman, Board of Governors, Ralph W. Mack, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Treas., Carl E. Pritz, Cincinnati, O.; Sec., Benj. Mielziner, 
Cincinnati, O.; Asst. Sec., Maxwell Lyons, Cincinnati, O, 

Facutty: Julian Morgenstern, Ph. D. (Heidelberg), D.H.L. (Jewish 
Theological Seminary), LL.D., (Cincinnati), President, Professor of 
Bible and Semitic Languages; Jacob Z. Lauterbach, Ph.D., (Goettingen), 
Professor Emeritus of Talmud and Rabbinics; Henry Englander, Ph.D., 
Brown) D.D. Professor of Mediaeval Jewish Exegesis; Israel Bettan, 
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D.D. (Hebrew Union College), Professor of Homiletics and Midrash; 
Abraham Cronbach, D.D. (Hebrew Union College), Professor of Jewish 
Social Studies; Samuel S. Cohen, Rabbi (Hebrew Union College), 
Professor of Jewish Theology; Jacob R. Marcus, Ph.D. (Berlin), Pro- 
fessor of Jewish History; Abraham N. Franzblau, Ph.D. (Columbia), 
Professor of Jewish Religious Education; Sheldon H. Blank, Ph.D. 
(Jena), Professor of Bible; Nelson Glueck, Ph.D. (Jena), LL.D. (Cin- 
cinnati), Professor of Bible and Biblical Archaeology; Julius Lewy, 
Ph.D. (Berlin), Visiting Professor of Bible and Semitic Languages; 
Alexander Gutmann, Ph.D. (Breslau), Visiting Professor of Talmud; 
Ismar Elbogen, Ph.D. (Breslau), Research Professor in Jewish History; 
Franz Landsberger, Ph.D. (Breslau), Lecturer in Jewish Art; Max 
Wiener, Ph.D. (Breslau), Lecturer in’ Jewish Liturgy; Isaiah Sonne, 
Ph.D. (Zurich), Lecturer in Rabbinics; Abraham Heschel, Ph.D. 
(Berlin), Fellow in Jewish Philosophy; Franz Rosenthal, Ph.D. (Berlin), 
Fellow in Bible and Semitic Languages; Eric Werner, Ph.D. (Strass- 
bourg), Lecturer in Jewish Music; Walter E. Rothman, Ph.D. (Jena), 
Librarian; Special Instructors, David Philipson, D.D. (Hebrew Union 
College), LL.D. (Cincinnati), D.H.L. (Hebrew Union College), Lecturer 
on the History of the Reform Movement; Cora Kahn, B.A., Instructor 
in Elocution; Maxwell Lyons, LL.B., Registrar. 

PuBLicaTions: Hebrew Union College Annual; Hebrew Union College 
Monthly. 





Hebrew Union College Alumni 


Org. 1884. Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 

Fifty-second Annual Meeting, June 22, 1941. 

Members, 250. 

PurposE: To promote the welfare of Judaism, of the Hebrew Union 
College and of its graduates. 

OrFicers: Pres., Nathan Stern, N. Y.C.; Vice-Pres., Harry S. 
Margolis, St. Paul, Minn.; Sec., Henry Tavel, Wilmington, Del.; 
Treas., Daniel L. Davis, Lancaster, Pa.; Historian, Eugene J. Sack, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PusicaTion: H. U. C. Alumni Bulletin. 


Hechalutz 


Org. Dec. 30, 1932. Orrice: 1140 Broadway, New York City. 

Annual Meeting, Jan. 1-2, 1939, Cream Ridge, N. J. 

Members, 500. 

Purpose: To train Jewish young men and women culturally and 
physically (agriculturally) for a life of pioneer labor in Palestine. 

MEMBERS OF CENTRAL COMMITTEE (MERCAZ): Sima Altman, Moshe 
Furmansky, Nachum Guttman, Yosef Israeli, Bialik Margolis, Shlomo 
Perla, Akiva Skidell, Harry Sosewitz; Sec., Bialik Margolis, Harry 
Sosewitz. 

Pusiication: Hechalutz Bulletin. 
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Histadruth Hanoar Haivri 
(Hebrew Youth Cultural Federation) 


Org. Aug., 1936. OrricE: 111—5th Ave., New York City. 

Fifth Annual Convention, Sept. 22-23, 1940, Rockaway, L. I., N. Y. 

Members, 500. Branches, 8. 

Purpose: To foster and disseminate Hebrew culture and literature 
among American Jewish Youth. 

Orricers: Pres., Jacob Kabakoff; Chairman of Exec., Moshe Davis; 
Vice-Pres., Chaim Abromowitz; Treas., Joseph Marcus; Sec., Philip 
Miller. 

PUBLICATION: Niv. 


Histadruth Ivrith, Inc. 


Org. 1916. Re-org. 1922. Orrice: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Twentieth Annual Convention, June 27-30, 1940, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Members, 4,360. 

PurRposE: Dissemination of Hebrew language and Hebrew Culture 
in America; Post-graduate Courses for Hebrew Teachers; Speakers 
supplied by lecture bureau. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Solomon Goldman, Chicago, IIll., Abraham 
Goldberg, N. Y.C.; Pres., Israel Efros, Buffalo, N. Y.; Vice-Pres., 
Menachem Ribalow, N. Y. C.; Moses Z. Levinson Lovi, Roxbury, 
Mass.; E. M. Edelstein, Brooklyn, N. Y.; D. Persky, N. Y. C.; S. Bern- 
stein, N. Y. C.; K. Whiteman, N. Y. C.; B. Margolin; Treas., S. Pollack, 
H. P. Fierst; Sec., A. Spicehandler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pustications: Hadoar, Hadoar Lanoar, Sefer Hashanah, Ogen 
Hebrew Library. 


Icor 


Org. Dec., 1924. OrricE: 799 Broadway, New York City. 
Convention, December, 1940, New York City. 
Members, 12,000. Societies, 110. 
Purpose: For information on the economic, cultural, and social life 
of the Jews the world over. 
OrFicers: Pres., Ch. Kuntz; Sec., G. Alman; Editor, M. Katz. 
PUBLICATION: Neilebn., 


Independent Order B’rith Abraham 


Org. Feb. 7, 1887. Orrice: 37 Seventh Ave., New York City, 
Fifty-fourth Annual Convention, June 15-17, 1941, Atlantic City, 


Members, 58,000. Lodges, 440. 

Orricers: Grand Master, Herman Hoffman; First Deputy Grand 
Master, Harold Frankel, N. Y. C.; Second Deputy Grand Master, 
Sam’l Kalkesky, Boston, Mass.; Third Deputy Grand Master, Morris 
Wurgaft, Newark, N. J.; Fourth Deputy Grand Master, A. W. Heller, 
Philadelphia,’Pa.; Fifth Deputy Grand Master, Louis O. Sobel, Chicago, 
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Ul.; Sixth Deputy Grand Master, Jacob Schwartz, Hartford, Conn.; 
Seventh Deputy Grand Master, Julius Lending, St. Louis, Mo.; Eighth 
Deputy Grand Master, Samuel A. Doctorow, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ninth 
Deputy Grand Master, Michael Lee, N. Y. C.; Grand Sec., Max L. 
Hollander; Grand Treas., Murray April. 

PUBLICATION: B’rith Abraham. 


Intercollegiate Menorah Association 
See The Menorah Association, Inc. 


Tota Alpha Pi Sorority 


Org. 1903. OrricE: 118 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Thirty-eighth Annual Convention, December 21-24, 1940, New 
York City. 

Members, 1,000. Chapters in United States and Canada, 12. 

Purpose: To establish and maintain a Society for women who are 
members of colleges and universities, and to maintain a scholarship fund 
for needy students at a college or university. 

Orricers: Dean, Mrs. Martha S. Sagon, 118 Riverside Drive, 
N. Y. C.; Treas., Arlene Goldstein, N. Y. C.; Cor. Sec., Anita Butensky, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rec. Sec., Matalie Lasker, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Social 
Chairman, Mildred Kahn, N. Y. C.; Expansion Chairman, Gertrude 
Feinstein; Student Loan Fund Chairman, Mrs. Marion K. Rossman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Editor, Mrs. Esther Wooster, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PUBLICATION: Bi-Annual. 


Jewish Academy of Arts and Sciences 


Org. 1926, Inc., Jan. 1927. Orricr: (Secretary) 46 West 83rd, N. Y. C. 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting, May 28, 1941, New York City. 
Members, 75. 

Purpose: Encouragement of Jewish achievement in scholarship and 
the arts, by combining Jews of distinction in one body, and meeting 
at intervals; publication of writings of value; conferring of honorary 
fellowships upon older men of great note; presentation of annual 
Academy medal for achievements in the arts or sciences. 

OrrFicers: Pres., Morris Raphael Cohen; Vice-Pres., Chaim Tcher- 
nowitz, Irving Lehman, Louis Finkelstein; Treas., Hymen Alpern; 
Sec., Abraham Burstein, 46 West 83rd, all of N. Y. C. 


Jewish Agricultural Society, Inc. 


Org. Feb, 12, 1900. OrricE: 386—4th Ave., New York City. 
Fortieth Annual Meeting, Feb. 11, 1941, New York City. } 
Purpose: The encouragement of farming among Jews in the United 

States. 
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Orricers: Hon. Pres., Lewis L. Strauss; Pres., Francis F. Rosen- 
baum; Vice-Pres., Eugene S. Benjamin’; Treas., Richard S. Goldman; 
Sec., Reuben Arkush, N. Y. C.; General Manager, Gabriel Davidson. 

PUBLICATION: The Jewish Farmer. 


Jewish Arbitration Tribunal 


Org. Dec. 1920 as Jewish Court of Arbitration, Inc. OFFICE: 377 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Twentieth Annual Meeting, Feb., 1941, New York City. 

Branches, 9. 

Purpose: To settle, arbitrate and conciliate differences between 
Jews, societies, lodges, Synagogues and fraternities, without resort to 
civil courts. 

OFFICERS: Founder and Exec. Dir., Samuel Buchler; Pres., Benedict 
B. Braunstein; Vice-Pres., L. S. Davidson, Simon Doyne; Treas., Morris 
Feiner; Exec. Sec., Evelyn Keller. 


The Jewish Braille Institute of America, Inc. 


Org. April 22, 1931. Orrice: 1825 Harrison Ave., New York City. 

Members, 3,200 

Purpose: The promotion of the cultural and religious welfare of 
the Jewish blind of America. Beside publication and free distribution 
of monthly magazine (Jewish Brazile Review), the Institute maintains 
a free national circulating library of braille books of Jewish interest; 
initiated the movement and largely instrumental in securing the adop- 
tion of the International Hebrew Braille Code, August, 1936. 

OrrFicers: Pres., Samuel R. Wachtell; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Louis Ginz- 
berg, Mrs. Siegfried Bendheim; Treas., Elias L. Solomon; Fin. Sec., 
Mrs. Samuel R. Wachtell; Exec. Dir. and Editor, Leopold Dubov, 
1825 Harrison Ave., N. Y. C. 

PUBLICATION: Jewish Braille Review. 


Jewish Chautauqua Society 


(Sponsored by National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods) 

Org. April 18, 1893. Inc., April 29, 1899. Orricre: Merchants Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Latest Board Meeting, April 29, 1941, Detroit, Mich. 

Purpose: To send lecturers to colleges and universities who dis- 
seminate information on Jewish lore and culture; to dispel prejudice 
through education. 

Orricers: Board of Directors: Chairman, Arthur Strauss, Chicago, 
Ill.; Vice-Chairmen, Charles Friedman, Bridgeport, Conn.; Leon Ber- 
kowitz, Philadelphia, Pa.; Treas., Allen V. de Ford, Washington, D. C.; 
Exec. Sec., Arthur L. Reinhart, Cincinnati, Ohio; Chairman Advisory 
Committee: Arthur A. Fleisher, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pres. of Sponsor 
Roos Nat’l. Fed. of Temple Brotherhoods, Charles P. Kramer, 


1 Deceased. 
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Jewish Conciliation Board of America, Inc. 


Org. Dec. 1930. OrFicE: 225 Broadway, New York City. 
Eleventh Annual Convention, Jan. 8, 1941, New York City. 
Members, 150. 

Purpose: Adjustment of Jewish cases. 
OrrFicers: Pres., Israel Goldstein; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, 
Jacob Panken, Moses Hyamson; Treas., Jacob R. Schiff; Exec. Sec., 


Louis Richman, 225 Broadway, N. Y. C 


Jewish Consumptive and Expatients Relief 
Association of California 


Org. Sept. 28, 1912. Inc., 1913. OrricE: 208 W. 8th, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Annual Convention, July 4-7, 1940, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Sanatorium at Duarte, Cal., and Expatients Home at Belvedere, Cal. 

Auxiliary Societies, 80. Members, 85,000. 

Purpose: To maintain a sanatorium of 180 beds for treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and an Expatients Home of 70 beds, providing 
after-care for those discharged from the Sanatorium as ‘‘quiescent.”’ 

Orricers: Pres., P. Karl; Vice-Pres., Robert J. Gans, Ben Solnit, 
Peter Kahn; Fin. Sec., Chaim Shapiro; Jos. I. Schnitzer; Treas., Mark 
Carter; Exec. Dir., Samuel H. Golter. 

PuBLicaTion: News Letter. 


Jewish Consumptives’ Relief Society of Denver 


Org. Jan. 2, 1904. Inc. June 25, 1904. Denver, Colo. 
Thirty-seventh Annual Convention, March 29—April 1, 1941, N.Y. (Cr 
Contributors, 100,000. Capacity, sanatorium, 300 beds. 

Auxiliary Societies, 33. 

OrricErs: Pres., Philip Hillkowitz, 236 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver, 
Colo.; Vice-Pres., H. J. Schwartz, I. Rude, Jos. Durst; Treas., Louis 
Stern; Sec., Lewis I. Miller, 266 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver, Colo.; 
Asst. Sec., Ben Friedland. 

Pusiications: J. C. R. S. Bulletin, J. C. N. L. (by patients). 


Jewish Information Bureau 


Org. May, 1932. Orrice: 103 Park Ave., New York City. 

Members, 350. 

Purprosr: To serve as clearing-house of information, to answer 
inquiries and supply data on all phases of Jewish life and thought. 
The service is free to the public, Jewish and non-Jewish, and is supported 
by voluntary contributions. 

Boarp or Directors; Chairman, Bernard G. Richards, Reuben 
Fink, George I. Fox, Maurice Hellman, Sidney Ross, Carl Sherman, 


Jacob L. Warkow. 
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ADVISORY CounciL: Salo Baron, N. Y. C.; Jacob Billikopf, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Joshua Bloch, N. Y. C.; Jacob Fishman, N. Y. C.; Moses 
Hyamson, N. Y. C.; Israel H. Levinthal, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jacob R. 
Marcus, Cincinnati, Ohio; Samuel A. Margoshes, N. Y. C.; Israel 
Schapiro, Washington, D. C.; Shelley R. Safir, N. Y. C.; Harry H. 
Wolfson, Cambridge, Mass. 


Jewish Institute of Religion 


Org. and Founded 1922. Charter under law of N. Y. State, May 21, 
1923. OrricE: 40 West 68th, New York City. 

Purpose: A school of training for the Jewish Ministry, Research and 
Community Service. Graduate School and Department of Advanced 
Studies. 

Incorporated in the State of New York, May 21, 1923. — Invested 
funds $420,000. 

Library—approximately 45,000 printed volumes and 200 Hebrew 
manuscripts. 

Sixteenth Commencement, June 15, 1941. 

Graduates, 9; total number of graduates, 122. 

Students, 50. 

OrFicers: Pres., Stephen S. Wise; Chairman Bd. of Trustees, Julian 
W. Mack; Vice-Chairman, Joseph M. Levine; Treas., H. M. Kaufmann; 
Asst. Treas., Frederick L. Guggenheimer; Hon. Sec., Maxwell Stein- 
hardt; Sec., Gertrude Adelstein. 

BoarD oF TRuSTEES: Julian W. Mack, Salo W. Baron, (Neyo Gr 
Morton M. Berman, Chicago, IIl.; Philip S. Bernstein, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Abram I. Elkus, Sidney E. Goldstein, Jesse G. M. Bullowa, Frederick F. 
Greenman, Frederick L. Guggenheimer, N. Y. C.; Joseph Hagedorn, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter S. Hilborn, Beverly Hills, Cal.; Edmund I. 
Kaufmann, Washington, D. C.:H. M. Kaufmann, N. Y. C.; Bernard D. 
Klein, Astoria, N. Y.; Rebekah Kohut, Joseph M. Levine, N. Y. C.; 
Irving A. Manachar, Mrs. Sol Rosenbloom, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Maxwell 
Steinhardt, Joseph Stroock, Israel N. Thurman, Emil Weitzner, Stephen 
S. Wise, N. Y.C.; Harry A. Wolfson, Cambridge, Mass.; Alumni 
Representatives, Joshua Goldberg, Astoria, N. Y.; Lawrence Schwartz, 
White Plains, N. Y., Samson A. Shain, Sunnyside, N. Y.; Faculty 
Representatives, Henry Slonimsky, Shalom Spiegel. 

Facutty: President and Professor of Practical Theology and Homi- 
letics, Stephen S. Wise, Ph.D. (Columbia), LL.D. (Syracuse, Oregon, 
Temple), Litt.D. (Roanoke), D.D. (Rollins); Dean and Professor of 
Ethics and Philosophy of Religion, Henry Slonimsky, Ph.D. (Marburg); 
Professor of Talmud, Chaim Tchernowitz, Ph.D. (Wurzburg); Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew Language and Literature and Librarian, Shalom 
Spiegel, Ph.D. (Vienna); Professor of Semitic Philology, Ralph Marcus, 
Ph.D. (Columbia); Visiting Professor of Jewish History, Guido Kisch, 
Dr. Jur., Pol. Sc.D. (Prague); Research Professor, Ismar Elbogen, Ph.D. 
(Breslau); Professor of Social Service, Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein, B.A. 
(Cincinnati); Professor of Jewish Liturgical Music, Abraham W. Binder, 
Mus.B. (Columbia); Instructor in Public Speaking, Windsor P. Daggett, 
Ph.B. (Brown); Instructor in Jewish History and Talmud, John Tepfer, 
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M.A. (Pennsylvania), M.H.L. Rabbi, (Jewish Institute of Religion); 
Honorary Lecturer in Education, Samson Benderly, B.A. (Beirut) 
M.D.; Lecturer in Education, Lawrence Schwartz, M.A. (Columbia) 
M.H.L., Rabbi (Jewish Institute of Religion); Honorary Lecturer in 
Homiletics, Nathan Krass, B.H.L., Litt.D. (Owensboro). 

Liprary Starr: Librarian Shalom Spiegel; Asst. Librarian, Isaac 
Kiev; Sec. Asst., Gertrude Sopher. 

ADMINISTRATION: Asst. to the Pres., Jacob Philip Rudin, B.A., 
M.H.L., Rabbi; Registrar and Sec., Gertrude Adelstein, B.A.; Bursar, 
J. X. Cohen, B.S., C.E. Rabbi; Dir. of Placements, Abram M. Granison, 
B.A., M.H.L., Rabbi. - 

PUBLICATION: Catalogue. 

SUMMER INsTITUTE: Org. 1938 by Alumni Association; Director, 
Ahron Opher, B.A., M.H.L., Rabbi; Sec., Edw. E. Klein, B.A., 
M.H.L., Rabbi. 

See also: Alumni Association of the Jewish Institute of Religion. 


Jewish Labor Committee 


Org. Feb. 1934. Orrice: 175 E. Broadway, New York City. 

Annual Convention, Jan. 17-19, 1941, New York City. 

Members: National and local units of the Workmen’s Circle, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union, United Hebrew Trades, Forward Association, 
Jewish Socialist Verband, Jewish Section of the Socialist Party, and 
Jewish Workers Party-Left Poale Zion. 

Purpose: To fight Fascism and Nazism, to help the opposition 
movement in all Fascist countries, to aid Jewish labor institutions 
overseas, and to prevent the spread of Fascist propaganda in America, 
to aid labor victims and refugees overseas and aid in Jewish labor 
relief, to represent organized Jewish labor in all Jewish problems. 

OrFicEeks: Chairman, Adolph Held, N. Y. C.; Vice-Chairmen Israel 
Feinberg, Morris Feinstone, Reuben Guskin, Julius Hochman, Louis 
Hollander, Eph. Jeshurin, Isidore Laderman, Isidore Nagler, Saul 
Rifkin, Joseph Schlossberg, Bezalel Sherman, Joseph Weinberg, Max 
Zaritsky, all of N. Y. C.; Harry Berger, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jacob Blume, 
Boston, Mass.; Louis Levy, Los Angeles, Cal.; Jacob Siegel, Chicago, 
Ill.; Henry Turk, Baltimore, Md.; Treas., David Dubinsky; Sec., 
Joseph Baskin, 175 E. Broadway, N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Jacob Pat. 


Jewish Ministers Cantors Association of America, Inc. 


Org. 1896. OrricE: National Theatre Bldg., 111 E. Houston, N. Y. C. 

Members, 400; branches, 3. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Jacob Rappaport; Ex-Pres., S. Weisser; Pres., 
Kapov Kagan; Vice-Pres., Z. Eskowitz, W. Greenfield; Treas., Marcus 
Aronoff; Rec. Sec., M. Saravaisky; Cor. Sec., Morris Shapiro; Fin. Sec., 
Isidor Savitt, 1129 Grand Ave., N. Y. C.; Librarian, Isidor Weiner. 
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Jewish National Fund of America 


Org. 1910. OrricE: 41 E. 42nd, New York City. 
Thirty-first Annual Meeting, Nov. 9-10, 1940, St. Louis, Mo. 
PuRpPOsE: To redeem the soil of Palestine as the inalienable property 

of the Jewish People. 

OrFicers: Pres., Israel Goldstein, 270 W. 89th; Treas., I. M. Ko- 
walsky and Jacob Sincoff; Sec., Louis Segal; Exec. Dir., Mendel N. 
Fisher. 

PUBLICATION: J. N. F. Bulletin. 


Jewish National Workers’ Alliance of America 


Org. March, 1912. Orricr: 251 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Fifteenth Biennial! Convention, May 30, 1940, Detroit, Mich. 
Branches, 265. Members, 17,300. 

Purpose: Fraternal, Social, Beneficial and Educational Order. 

Orricers: Pres., David ,Pinski; Vice-Pres., Joel Enteen; Treas., 
Abr. Margulis; Sec., Louis Segal, N. Y. C. 

PUBLICATIONS: Alliance Voice, and Viddishe Derziuneg. 


Jewish Occupational Council 


Org. 1939. OrFIcE: 1841 Broadway, New York City. 

First Annual Convention, June, 1940, New York City. 

Members, 13 national organizations. 

PuRPOsE: A non-profit agency devoted to research, clearance, ad- 
visory and coordinative activities for all national and local Jewish 
organizations engaged in vocational guidance, placement, training or 
occupational research. 

OFFIcerRs: Pres., Morris R. Cohen; Treas., Louis H. Sobel; Sec.-Exec. 
Dir., Eli E. Cohen, all of N. Y. C. 

PUBLICATION: Jewish Occupational Bulletin. 


Jewish People’s Committee for 
United Action Against Fascism and Anti-Semitism 


Org. Oct. 19, 1936. OrFicE: 1133 Broadway, New York City. 

National Conference, March 22-23, 1941, New York Citys 

Branches, 44, representing 300,000 members of affiliated organizations 
and individual members. 

PURPOSE: To unite Jews in struggle against anti-Semitism; to secure 
an end to all manner of job discrimination against the Jewish people by 
governmental agencies and private industry; to foster cultural develop- 
ment and expression of the Jewish people; to spread the truth regarding 
their traditions and contributions to American democracy and to com- 
bat all falsifcations and distortions spread against them; to bring aid 
and comfort to the Jewish people throughout the world and aid them 
in struggle for equal rights; to promote cause of peace; to promote spirit 
of unity and cooperation, with trade union movement, the Negro people 
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and all other progressive forces in American life for the preservation of 
democracy. 

OrriceErs: Pres., Moses Miller; Vice-Pres., Ben Gold, Beatrice Levine, 
Harry Mintz, Arthur Osman, Louis Weinstock; Nat’l. Sec., Bernard J. 
Harkavy; Treas., Reuben Saltzman; Nat’l Organizer, Si Stone. 

PUBLICATION: Release. 


Jewish Publication Society of America 


Org. June 3, 1888. Orrice: 225 S. 15th, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fifty-third Annual Meeting, May 11, 1941, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Purpose: Formed for the support of a benevolent educational 

undertaking, namely, for the publication and dissemination of literary, 
scientific and religious works, giving instruction in the principles of the 
Jewish religion, which are to be distributed among the members of the 
corporation, and to such other persons and institutions as may use the 
same in the promotion of benevolent educational work. 

Orricers: Pres., J. Solis-Cohen, Jr.; Vice-Pres., Horace Stern; Treas., 
Howard A. Wolf; Exec. Dir., Maurice Jacobs; Editor, Solomon Grayzel, 
all of Philadelphia, Pa. 

For Report see p. 763. 

PUBLICATION: American Jewish Year Book. 


Jewish Sabbath Alliance of America, Inc. 


Org. April, 1905. OrricE: 302 E. 14th, New York City. 

Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting, June, 1940. 

Purpose: To promote the observance of the Seventh Day Sabbath 
in every possible way and manner. To secure employment for Seventh 
Day Observers where they need not desecrate the Sabbath. To protect 
and defend the Seventh Day observing storekeepers against the strict 
Sunday Laws, always working to secure proper exemption for them 
under such laws. 

Orricers: Pres., Bernard Drachman; Exec. Sec., Wm. Rosenberg, 
302 E. 14th, N.Y. C. 


Jewish State Zionists of America 


Org. Aug. 1933. OrricE: 1472 Broadway, New York City. 

Second National Conference, March, 1939, New York City. 

Third National Conference, Fall, 1941, New York City. 

Members, 1,000. Branches, 28. 

Purpose: To recreate the Jewish State (self-governing Jewish Com- 
monwealth) within the historic boundaries of Palestine; to effect a 
radical change in the occupational pursuits of the Jewish people simul- 
taneously with the upbuilding of the Jewish State; to maintain har- 
monious collaboration and equilibrium between the various economic 
forces of Palestinian Jewry. ; 

Orricers: Pres., Philip I. Schick, N. Y. C.; Treas., Isaac Rubinstein, 
N. Y. C.; Sec., Israel Baratz, 215 E. 164th, N. Y. C. 
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Jewish Telegraphic Agency, Inc. 


Org. 1917. Re-org. 1935. Orrice: 101 Park Ave., New York City. 
Purpose: A news agency, devoted to the collection and dissemination 
of authoritative Jewish news all over the world and to development of a 
sound, intelligent understanding of Jewish events. : 
OFFICERs: Pres., George Backer, N. Y. C.; Chairman, Jacob Blaustein, 
Baltimore, Md.; Treas., Harold K. Guinzburg, N. Y. C.; Sec., Jacob 
Landau, 101 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
PUBLICATION: News Bulletins. 


Jewish Theatrical Guild of America, Inc. 


Org. 1924. Orrice: 1564 Broadway, New York City. 

Annual Meeting, June 27, 1941, New York City. 

Members, 2,000. 

Purpose: Perpetuating Judaism in the theatre; to aid sick and 
unfortunate; a non-sectarian theatrical charity. 

OFFICERS: Founder, William Morris. Pres., Eddie Cantor; Vice-Pres., 
George Jessel, Fred Block, A. A. Jaller, Sam. H. Harris, Wm. Morris, Jr., 
Ben Bernie, Jack Pearl: Treas., Abe Lastfogel; Asst. Treas., Nat 
Lefkowitz; Chairman of the Bd., Wm. Degen Weinberger; Chairman of 
Relief, Leo Michel; Chairman Legal Comm., Henry M. Katz; Ex. Sec., 
Dave Ferguson; Fin. Sec., Sam Forrest. ; 


Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


Org. 1886. Re-org., 1902. New Buildings: Broadway at 122nd 

and 123rd; Old Building: 531 West 123rd, New York City. 

Incorporated in State of New York. Library: Printed volumes, 
121,028; Manuscripts, 7,800. 

Forty-seventh Commencement, June 15, 1941, 

Graduates, Rabbinical School, Rabbi, 12. Total number of gradu- 
ates, Rabbi, 353. Graduates, Teachers Institute, 1940: Bachelor of 
Jewish Pedagogy (in cooperation with Teachers College, Columbia 
University), 13. Seminary College of Jewish Studies: Bachelor of 
Hebrew Literature, 19. Israel Friedlaender Classes (Seminary College 
of Jewish Studies Extension Course); Professional Diploma, 2. Certi- 
ficate of Attendance, 2. 

OFFICERS OF THE Boarp: President of the Seminary, Louis Finkel- 
stein; Chairman Board of Directors, Sol M. Stroock; Hon. Sec., Henry 
a egal Treas., Arthur Oppenheimer, and Lewis L. Strauss, 


DirEcTors (for life): Irving Lehman, Sol M. Stroock, Mrs. Felix 
M. Warburg; N. Y. C.; (Term expiring 1942): Israel Goldstein, 
Abraham Krasne, N. Y. C.; David H. Pleet, Philadelphia, Pa.; (Term 
expiring 1943): Jacob C. Gutman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry S. Hen- 
dricks, Edgar J. Nathan, Jr., Arthur Oppenheimer, N. Y, C.; J. Solis- 
Cohen, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; (Term expiring 1944): Henry W. Braude, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Max Drob, William Fischman, N. Y, Cy Harry, 
Friedenwald, Baltimore, Md.; Solomon Goldman, Chicago, Ill.; Charles 
J. Rosenbloom, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lewis L. Strauss, Ni. Y.C. 


é 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Sol M. Stroock, Chairman; Irving Lehman, 
Max Drob, Arthur Oppenheimer, Louis Finkesltein. 

FaAcuLty RABBINICAL ScHOOL: President, Solomon Schechter 
Professor of Theology, Louis Finkelstein, Ph.D. (Columbia), Rabbi 
(Jewish Theological Seminary of America); Professor of Talmud, Louis 
Ginzberg, Ph.D. (Heidelberg), D.H.L. (Jewish Institute of Religion), 
Th.D. (Harvard); Jacob H. Schiff Professor of History, Alexander Marx, 
Ph.D. (Konigsberg), D.H.L. (Jewish Institute of Religion); Professor 
of Homiletics, Mordecai M. Kaplan, M.A. (Columbia), Rabbi, D.H.L. 
(Jewish Theological Seminary of America); Proféssor Emeritus of 
Codes, Moses Hyamson, B.A., LL.D. (London); Research Professor 
in Jewish History, Ismar Elbogen, Ph.D. (Breslau); Professor of 
Palestinian Literature and Institutions, Saul Lieberman, M.A. (Hebrew 
University), D.H.L. (Jewish Theological Seminary of America); Sabato 
Morais Professor of Biblical History and Literature, H.L. Ginsberg, 
Ph.D. (London); Associate Professor of Rabbinics, Boaz Cohen, Ph.D. 
(Columbia), Rabbi (Jewish Theological Seminary of America); Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, Simon Greenberg, Ph.D. (Dropsie College), 
Rabbi (Jewish Theological Seminary of America); Associate Professor 
of Biblical Exegesis, Robert Gordis, Ph.D. (Dropsie College), Rabbi 
(Jewish Theological Seminary of America); Reader and Research 
Fellow in Biblical Versions, Alexander Sperber, Ph.D. (Bonn); William 
Prager Lecturer in Hebrew Literature, Hillel Bavli, M.A. (Columbia); 
Lecturer in Practical Theology and Director of Field Service and 
Activities, Max Arzt, M.A. (Columbia), Rabbi, D.H.L. (Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America); Instructor in Hazanut, Israel 
Goldfarb, B.S. (Columbia), Rabbi (Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America); Lecturer in Public Speaking, Arleigh B. Williamson, M.A. 
(Columbia). 

SECRETARY OF THE SEMINARY: Joseph B. Abrahams. 

LIBRARY OF THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA, Incor- 
porated in the State of New York, 1924. 

OFFICERS OF THE LiBRARY Boarp: President, Sol M. Stroock; 
Vice-Pres., Louis Finkelstein; Hon. Sec., Henry S. Hendricks; Treas., 
Arthur Oppenheimer, Lewis L. Struass. 

Directors or Lisprary: Louis Bamberger, Newark, N.J.; Max 
Drob, Louis Finkelstein, Henry S. Hendricks, Irving Lehman, Alex- 
ander Marx, Edgar J. Nathan, Jr., Arthur Oppenheimer, Lewis L. 
Strauss, Sol M. Stroock, Mrs. Felix M. Warburg, N. Y.C.; A. Siw 
Rosenbach, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Liprary Starr: Librarian, Alexander Marx; Assistant Librarian, 
Boaz Cohen; Cataloguers, Isaac Rivkind, Ilse Lichtenstadter; Secretary 
to Librarian, Anna Kleban; Loan Department, Mary Fried; Clerk, 
Albert G. Leeman; In Charge of Museum, Paul Romanoff, Ph.D. 

TEACHERS INSTITUTE AND SEMINARY COLLEGE OF JEWISH STUDIES: 
Dean, Mordecai M. Kaplan, M.A. (Columbia), Rabbi, D.H.L. (Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America); Registrar, Samuel Dinin, Ph.D. 
(Columbia). Instructors: Professor Zev1 Scharfstein; Professor Hillel 
Bavli, M.A. (Columbia); Joshua Ovsay; Paul Chertoff, M.A. (Colum- 
bia), D.H.L. (Jewish Theological Seminary of America); Samuel Dinin, 
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Ph.D. (Columbia); Abraham S. Halkin, Ph.D. (Columbia); H. L. 
Ginsberg, Ph.D. (London University); Judith K. Eisenstein, M.A. 
(Teachers College); Temima N. Gezari; Special Instructors, Leo 
Rosenzweig, Ph.D. (University of Paris); Reuben Wallenrod, Ph.D. 
(University of Paris). 

ISRAEL FRIEDLAENDER CLASSES OF THE SEMINARY COLLEGE OF 
JEwisH Stupies: Dean, Mordecai M. Kaplan, M.A. (Columbia), 
Rabbi, D.H.L. (Jewish Theological Seminary of America); Registrar, 
Israel S. Chipkin, M.A. (Columbia); Instructors: Professor Hille] 
Bavli, M.A. (Columbia); Paul Chertoff, M.A. (Columbia), Rabbi, 
D.H.L. (Jewish Theological Seminary of America); Samuel Dinin 
Ph.D. (Columbia); Max Slavin, J.D. (New York University); Abraham 
I. Kalb, M.A. (Columbia); Anna G. Sherman, Diploma (Teachers 
Institute); Leon Karni, M.A. (Columbia); Leah Klepper, Diploma 
(Teachers Institute); Ben M. Edidin, Ph.D. (Buffalo University); 
Israel J. Kazis, Ph.D. (Harvard); Simon Halkin, M.A. (New York 
University). 

Women’s INsTITUTE OF JEWISH STUDIEs: Director, Israel S. Chipkin, 
M.A. (Columbia); Chairman of Committee, Mrs. Henry S. Hendricks, 
B.A. (Barnard); Instructors: Leah Klepper; Milton Steinberg, M.A. 
(Columbia), Rabbi (Jewish Theological Seminary of America); Ben 
Zion Bokser, Rabbi (Jewish Theological Seminary of America), Ph.D. 
(Columbia); Ira Eisenstein, B.A. (Columbia), Rabbi (Jewish Theolo- 
gical Seminary of America); Arthur H. Neulander, M.A. (Columbia), 
Rabbi (Jewish Theological Seminary of America); Anna M. Konowitz, 
B.S. (Teachers College), Diploma (Teachers Institute). 

CoMMITTEE ON TEACHERS INSTITUTE: Chairman, Edgar J. Nathan, 
Jr.; Sol M. Stroock, Louis Finkelstein, Mordecai M. Kaplan, Arthur 
Oppenheimer, Harry Goldstein. 

PUBLICATIONS: Commentary on the Talmud of Jerusalem, by Pro- 
fessor Louis Ginzberg; Register. 


Jewish University Club 


Org. 1923. Re-org., 1934. Orrice: 131 W. 86th, New York City. 

Annual Meeting, June, 1941, New York City. 

Members, 500. Chapters, 3. 

Purpose: To unite the orthodox Jewish university youth of America; 
to promote their understanding and observance of the Hebrew religion, 
and to provide them with a program of adequate Jewish cultural and 
social activities. 

Orricers: Pres., Joan Friedman; Vice-Pres., Justin Tuttleman, 
William Freedman; Treas., Cor. Sec., Rhoda Schacht, 24 East 99th; 
Sylvia Freiman; Rec. Sec., Florence Weiss, all of N. Y. C. 


PUBLICATION: Bulletin. 
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Jewish Valor Legion 


_ (Jews in armed services of United States decorated for gallantry 
in action.) 

Org. Feb. 1921. Orrice: 3341 Reservoir Oval, New York City. 

Members, 638. 

Purpose: Compilation of records of Jewish soldiers in American 
army in Wars of the Republic. 

OFFICERS: Commander, Sydney G. Gumpertz; Sr. Vice-Commander, 
Benjamin Kaufman; Jr. Vice-Commander, Herman Bush; Adjutant, 
Nat. P. Ruditsky, 3341 Reservoir Oval, N. Y. C. 


Jewish War Veterans of the United States. 


Org. March, 1896, Inc., 1920. OrricE: 276 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Forty-fifth Annual Convention, Aug. 28-Sept. 1, 1940, Boston, Mass. 
Posts, 242. Members, 80,000. 

Purpose: To maintain allegiance to the United States of America; 
to uphold the fair name of the Jew; to foster comradeship; to aid needy 
comrades and their families; to preserve the records of patriotic service 
of Jews; to honor the memory and shield from neglect the graves of our 
heroic dead. 

Orricers: Commander, Fred S. Harris; Vice-Commanders, Paul 
Robin, Sol Abelow, Joseph Greenberg, Harry Farr, William Bobier, 
Henry J. Weiss; Field Sec., William Berman; Judge Advocate, I. 
Bernard Rotberg; Adjutant, Bernard E. Perelson; Quartermaster, 
Louis D. Samuels; Surgeon, Robert Rosen; Chaplain, Abba Hillel Silver; 
Assoc. Chaplains Philip D. Bookstaber and Nathan Feldman; Chief of 
Staff, Martin H. Horwitz; Historian, Max Slater; Inspector, Arthur 
Cohn; Editor, J. George Fredman; Supply Officer, Ben V. Levin; 
Intelligence Officer, Louis Freeman; Recruiting Officer, Abe Cohen; 
Hospitalization Officer, Morris Baumfeld; Radio Officer, Samuel Rose; 
Chairman, Sons of J. W.V., Jonas Lehrer; Chief Aide, Benjamin 
Kaufman; Americanism Officer, Norman L. Marks; Color Sergeant, 
David Feltz; Membership Chairman, Robert Rosen; Rehabilitation 
Officer, Ivy A. Pelzman; Graves Registration Officer, Morris Lurier; 
Trumpeter, Martin Wainick; Americanism Chairman, Percy Fried- 
lander; Boycott Chairman, Samuel Horrowitz; A.J.Y. Dir, Jacob 
Eisenberg; Legislative Chairman, Wm. R. Gilman. 

PusuicATION: The Jewish Veteran. 

See also: Sons of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States. 


Jewish Welfare Board 


Org. April 9, 1917. Orrice: 220 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Amalgamated with Council of Young Men’s Hebrew and Kindred 
Associations, July 1, 1921. 
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Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention, May 24-26, 1941, Chicago, Ill. 

Affiliated National Organizations, 29. State and Regional Organ- 
izations, 7. Constituent Societies, 317. 

Purpose: To stimulate the organization and to assist in the activities 
of Jewish Community Centers, including Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociations, Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, and kindred organ- 
izations, and to cooperate with similar bodies in the development of 
Judaism and good citizenship. To promote the welfare of soldiers, 
sailors and marines in the service of the United States, disabled veterans 
and members of the C.C.C., and especially to provide for men of the 
Jewish faith in the Army and Navy adequate opportunity for religious 
worship and hospitality of Jewish communities adjacent to military and 
naval posts. 

Orricers: Pres., Frank L. Weil, N. Y. C.; Hon. Pres., Irving Lehman, 
N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Lloyd W. Dinkelspiel, San Francisco, Cal., Mrs. 
Felix M. Warburg, N. Y. C., Mrs. Walter E. Heller, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., 
Joseph Rosenzweig, N. Y. C.; Treas., Frederick L. Ehrman, N. Y. C 
Exec. Dir., Louis Kraft. 

PUBLICATION: Jewish Center. 


at, 


Junior American Ort 


Org. 1935. Orrice: 212 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Sixth Annual Convention, May 4, 1941, New York City. 

Members, 1,300. Branches, 10. 

PurRPOsE: To disseminate knowledge of Ort philosophy and program; 
to raise funds for the benefit of Ort in Europe; to interest young men 
and women in the problems of modern Jewish life with particular 
emphasis on economic trends. 

OFFIcERs: Pres., Joseph M. Baird, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Martin 
Cherry, Chicago, Ill.; Katherine B. Winthrop, N. Y. C.; Samuel M. 
Last, N. Y. C.; Treas., S. David Gamso, N. Y. C.; Rec. Sec., Beatrice B. 
Seigel, N. Y. C.; Fin. Sec., Arthur Levin, N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
Bertha W. Rutzick, 212 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 

PUBLICATION: Junior Ort Digest. 


Junior Division of the American Jewish 
. Joint Distribution Committee 


Org. 1933. Orrice: 100 E. 42nd, New York City. 

PURPOSE: Organized as integral part of the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee; stimulates activity and interest of young men 
and women in the problems of overseas relief and rehabilitation. 

OrFicers: Hon. Chairman, Pauline Baerwald Falk, N. Y. C.; Nat’l 
Chairman, Lois Hollander Cole, Indianapolis, Ind.; Nat’l Vice- 


Chairman, Tracy H. Ferguson, Syracuse, N. Y.; Nat’l Sec., Milton S. 
Pratiner, N. Y. C. 
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Junior Hadassah 


(The Young Women’s Zionist Organization of America) 

Org. Nov. 1920. OrricE: 1819 Broadway, New York City. 
Seventeenth Annual Convention, Aug. 21-25, 1940, Chicago, Ill. 
Members, 20,000. 

Purpose: To aid in the upbuilding of a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine and to propagate Zionist ideals in America. Program: Support 
of the following projects in Palestine—Meier Shfeyah, a children’s 
village for underprivileged and refugee youth; Pardess Anna, an agri- 
cultural training colony; Henrietta Szold School of Nursing; partici- 
pation in Youth Aliyah, refugee child rehabilitation in Palestine; par- 
ticipationin Jewish National Fund; in America—fostering an appreciation 
of Jewish culture by teaching, study and discussion; to cooperate with 
other Zionist groups. 

OrricERs: Hon. Pres., Mrs. Frieda S. Ullian; Pres., Sylvia Brody; 
Vice-Pres., Goldie B. Brenner, Faye Cohen, Esther Novick, Esther 
Sanders; Treas., Dorothy Pines; Sec., Ernestine Kirschner; Exec. Sec., 
Alice Bernstein Jacobson. 

PuBLicaTion: Newsletter (with Senior Hadassah). 


Kappa Nu Fraternity 


Org. Nov. 12, 1911. Orrice: 505 State, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Twenty-ninth Annual Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1940, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chapters, 14. Alumni Assn’s., 12. Members, 2,500. 

Purpose: A Greek-letter brotherhood for college men of Jewish 
consciousness. 

OrFicers: Pres., Garson Meyer, Rochester, N. Y.; Vice-Pres., Saul 
M. Goldstein, Evansville, Ind.; Treas., Joseph H. Einhorn, Albany, 
N. Y.; Sec., Benjamin Naumoff, 505 State, Schenectady, N. Y.; Editor, 
Harold Rand, Rochester, N. Y. 

PusiicaTion: Kappa Nu Review. 


Keren Hatarbut 
Women’s Division of the Palestine Hebrew Culture Fund, Inc. 


Org. March, 1939. Orrice: 15 W. 86th, New York City. 
Branches, 12. ; 
Purpose: To serve as an auxiliary to the Palestine Hebrew Culture 
Fund, and help Hebrew literature and Hebrew writers in Palestine. 

Orricers: Pres., Mrs. Israel Davidson, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
David L. Isaacs, N. Y. C.; Zavel Kwartin, N. Y. C.; Mrs. Bernard 
Revel, N. Y. C.; Mrs. Wm. Salzman, N. Y. C.; Mrs. Abr. Shapiro, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hon. Treas., Ingrid Warburg, N. Y. C.; Treas., Mrs. 
Paul Chertoff, N. Y. C.; Fin. Sec., Mrs. Fanny Lefkowitz, N. Y. C.; 
Rec, Sec., Mrs. Pincus Churgin, N. Y. C.; Cor. Sec., Freda I. Burk, 7 W. 
bAtH Ns Y.-C; 
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Lambda Gamma Phi Fraternity 


Org. Oct. 21, 1921. Orrice: 701 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Twentieth Annual Convention, August, 1941, New York City. 
Members, 600; Chapters, 11. 

Purpose: Law and commerce fraternity. 

OrFicers: Gzand Chancellor, Selig Altschul, 141 W. Jackson, 
Chicago, IIl.; Grand Vice-Chancellor, Bertram S. Harris, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Grand Exec. Sec., Walter N. New, 139 N. Clark, Chicago, III; 


Treasurer, Harry B. Olshen, N. Y. C.; Editor, Julie Janin, West New 
WorknNeae 


PusicatTion: Lambda Gamma Phi Magazine. 


Lambda Omicron Gamma National Osteopathic Fraternity 


Org. 1924. Chartered, N. J., 1929. Orrice: (Sec.) 412 W. Roosevelt 
Blvd., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Seventeenth Annual Convention, May 3-4, 1941, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members, 300. 

Chapters: Undergraduate 4. Alumni 6. 

Purpose: To unite Jewish students and Osteopathic Physicians for 
the purpose of maintaining the highest standards of the Osteopathic 
profession and to promote friendship and fraternalism amongst its 
members. 

Orricers: Grand Pres., J. Sobel, Bristol, Pa.; Grand Vice Presi. Wiles 
Tanenbaum, Philadelphia, Pa., Milton Futterman, Los Angeles, Cal., 
David Silverman, Philadelphia, Pa., David E. Friedman, Des Moines, 
Tla., Harry Tannen, Chicago, Ill., Morton Fybish, Jackson Heights, 
N. Y.; Grand Sec., Philip Lessig, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand Rec. Sec., 
Herman Kramm, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand Treas., Morton E. Price, 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.; Grand Chaplain, L. B. Williams, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Sgt.-at-Arms, Edward Brown, Philadelphia, Pa.; Editor, H. Kramm, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PuBLIcATION: National Log Book. 


League for Jewish National Labor in Palestine, Inc. 


Org. 1934. OrricE: 1123 Broadway, New York City. 
Sixth Annual Convention, April 14, 1940, New York City. 
Purpose: To render financial and moral support to National Labor 
Organizations in Palestine. 
OFFICERS: Chairman, D. S. Shecket; Treas., J. Nagler; Sec., B. Z. 
Hebrony, all of N. Y. C. 
PuBLicaTions: Hadar and Unser Weg. 


| League for Labor Palestine 


(Affiliated with the Histadrut Haovdim General Federation of 
Jewish Labor in Palestine) 
Org. May, 1933. Orrice: 275-7th Ave., New York City. 
Annual Convention, May 23-25, 1941, Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 
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Members, 4,000; Chapters, 75. 

PurposE: To enlighten the Jewish and general public about the 
work of the Histadrut and its methods of building a cooperative society 
in Palestine; to develop among the members of the League a positive 
attitude towards Jewish values and to foster among them an under- 
standing and appreciation of the constructive forces in Jewish life in 
America and throughout the Diaspora; to raise funds for youth training 
and other institutions of the Histadrut in Palestine. 

OrFicers: Pres., Herman Seidel, Baltimore, Md.; Chairman Nat’l 
Council, Samuel Wohl; Vice-Pres., Samuel Duker, Benjamin R. Harris, 
Edward L. Israel, Miriam Lipton, Charles Brown; Sec., Herman 
Lazarus; Treas., Ralph Wechsler. 

Pusiication: The Jewish Frontier. 


League for Religious Labor in Palestine 


Org. Feb., 1941. Orrice: 1123 Broadway (Suite 410), New York City. 
Second Annual Convention, September, 1941, New York City. 
Chapters, 7. 

Purpose: To promote the ideals of religious labor in Palestine among 
the American Jewish community; to assist morally and materially the 
religious labor movement in Palestine; to organize the American friends 
and sympathizers of this idea; to keep members of the League and its 
friends informed of the cultural, social and political problems of the 
religious chalutzim and workers in Palestine. 

OrFicers: Chairman, Isaac Rivkind, 868 E. 7th, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Treas., I. M. Kowalsky, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Abraham B. Butler, 
N. Y. C.; Sec., Moshe Kalchheim, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Jacob 
Greenberg, N. Y. C. , 

Pusication: News Bulletin. 


League for Safeguarding the Fixity of the Sabbath Against 
Possible Encroachment by Calendar Reform 


Org. May 19, 1929. Orrice: 1459 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Constituent Organizations, 55 

Orricers: Pres., Moses Hyamson; Vice-Pres., Sol Bloom, Bernard 
Drachman, Stephen S. Wise; Chairman of Exec. Comm., William 
Lieberman; Treas., Harry Schneiderman; Sec., Isaac Rosengarten. 


Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association 


Org. Sept. 1910. Orrice: Hot Springs, Ark. 
Meeting of Trustees, May 31, 1941, Chicago, Ill. 
Maintains the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital. 
Members, 12,000. 
Purpose: To maintain a free non-sectarian Hospital for the treatment 
of Rheumatic Diseases in Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas. 
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OrFicers: Pres., A. B. Frey, St. Louis, Mo.; Vice-Pres., Mose 
Klyman, Hot Springs, Ark.; Treas., D. Burgauer, Hot Springs, Ark.; 
Sec., 'A. B. Rhine, Hot Springs, Ark. 

PUBLICATION: Levi Memorial Messenger. 


Louis Lamed Literary Foundation 
for the Advancement of Hebrew and Yiddish Literature 


Org. June, 1940. Orrice: 12804 Broadstreet Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Purpose: To help maintain the unity and wholeness of our bi-lingual 
literature. 

OFFICERS: Chairman, S. Niger, and S. Berkowitz, Mary Dombey, 
Joseph Haggai, Louis Lamed, J. Rosenshine. 


Masada, Youth Zionist Organization of America 


(Official Youth Section of Zionist Organization of America.) 
Org. 1933. Orrice: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Eighth Annual Convention, July 3-6, 1941, Atlantic Ciiyae Neale 

Members, 1,500. Chapters, 60. 

Purpose: Establishment of an autonomous Jewish commonwealth 
in Palestine; strengthening of Jewish Community life in America; fur- 
therance of Hebrew renaissance; defense of Jewish rights. 

Orricers: Pres., Harry A. Takiff, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-Pres., 
Harold Englander, Brooklyn, N. Y., L. David Korb, Providence, R. I., 
Harold Leitman, Jacksonville, Fla., Morris Rapaport, New Brunswick, 
N. H.; Treas., Selma Rogoff, N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Bernard Popkin; 
Exec. Dir., Natanel Cohen, N. Y. C. 

PUBLICATION: Masada News. 


The Menorah Association, Inc, 


Org. Dec. 29, 1929. Orricr: 63 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Purpose: The study and advancement of Jewish culture and ideals. 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Honorary: Judge Irving Lehman; Chancellor, 


Henry Hurwitz; Sec., Harry Starr, 116 John, N. Y, C.; Treas., Bernard 
J. Reis. 


PUBLICATION: The Menorah Journal. 


Intercollegiate Menorah Association 


Org. January 2, 1913. 
Societies, 51. 


_ Purpose: The study and advancement of Jewish culture and ideals 
in the colleges and universities of the United States and Canada. 


1Deceased, 
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_Orricers: Chancellor, Henry Hurwitz; Pres., Theodore H. Gordon; 
Vice-Pres., L. FE. Abremovich, Dorothy C. Adelson, Herzl Friedlaender, 
Aes S Weinstein; Sec.-Treas., Bernard J. Reis; Cor. Sec., Frances 

rossel. 


Menorah Educational Conference 


Org. Dec. 29, 1918, and composed of University teachers. 

Purpose: To foster and guide Menorah education in American col- 
leges and universities and among university graduates and other men 
eae in the general community interested in Jewish culture and 
ideals. 

OFrFIceRs: Chairman, Prof. Nathan Isaacs, Harvard University 
School of Business; Vice-Chairman, Prof. Wm. Popper, University of 
California; Sec.-Treas., Adolph S. Oko, Ridgefield, Conn. 


Mizrachi Organization of America 


Org. 1911. CENTRAL BUREAU: 1133 Broadway, New York City. ~ 
Twenty-fourth Annual Convention, May 15-18, 1941, Atlantic City, 


le 

Members, 27,000. Organizations, 312. 

Purpose: Rehabilitation of Palestine in the spirit of Jewish Torah 
and Traditions. Fundamental principle: The land of Israel, for the 
people of Israel, in the spirit of the Law of Israel. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Meyer Berlin and Gedalia Bublick; Pres., 
Leon Gellman; Hon. Vice-Pres., A. M. Ashinsky; Vice-Pres., Pinkhos 
Churgin and Jacob Hoffman; Treas., Max Nadler; Hon. Sec., Bezalel 
Cohen; Exec. Sec., Max Kirshblum. 

PuBLicaTIons: The Jewish Outlook and The Mizrachi Weg. 


Mizrachi Women’s Organization of America 


Org. May, 1925. Orrice: 1133 Broadway, New York City. 

Fifteenth Convention, Nov. 10, 1940, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members, 30,000. Branches, 130. 

Purrose: Participation in all Mizrachi and Zionist undertakings. 
The establishment and maintenance of Batei Zeiroth Mizrachi in Jeru- 
salem and Tel Aviv, where refugee and native girls receive vocational 
training and guidance in a traditional environment. Dormitories for 
the unemployed or partially employed working girls, maintained, and 
nurseries for children of employed parents. 

Orricers: Pres., Mrs. Abraham Shapiro; Hon. Vice-Pres., Mrs. A. M. 
Ashinsky; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Jesse Ginsberg, Mrs. Samuel Goldstein, 
Mrs. David Kamerman, Mrs. Max Leiserowitz, Mrs. M. A. Singer, 
Mrs. R. W. Stander, Mrs. Louis Wald; Treas., Mrs. Baruch H. Schnur; 
Assoc. Treas., Mrs. Nathan B. Fischer; Nat’l Sec., Mrs. Simcha 
Rabinowitz; Assoc. Sec., Mrs. Hava Cohen. 

Pupiications: Mizrachi Women’s News and Mizrachi News Letter. 
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Mu Sigma Fraternity 


Org. 1906, Inc., 1925. OrFicE: 591 Summit Ave., (Room 210), Jersey 
City Neu 

Thirty-fourth Annual Convention, Dec. 24-25, 1940, New York City. 

OrFIcers: Grand Lumen, Morris Edwab, N. Y. C.; Chairman Exec. 
Comm., Monroe Newell, N. Y.C.; Grand Filium, Herbert Duke, 
Washington, D. C.; Grand Fiscus, H. D. Barshay, N. Y. C.; 
Grand Scriba, Arthur J. Sharp, Long Beach, N. Y.; Grand Ossa, 
Charles Elder, Far Rockaway, N. Y.; Grand Ora, Alvin Shakin, Jersey 
City, N. J.; and Maurice J. Frankel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PUBLICATION: The Lamp. 


Mu Sigma Pi Fraternity 


Org. Jan. 18, 1932. Orrice: 4170 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 
Nineteenth Annual Convention, May 30-June 1, 1941, Chicago, Ili. 
Members: Active, 47; Alumni, 245. Chapters, Alumni, 2. Districts, 8. 
Purpose: To form a close professional, social and fraternal union of 

Jewish optometrists in the United States which shall promote among its 
members those ideals which will result in the highest standards of 
optometry. 

OrFicERs: Chancellor, Charles I. Stolar, Detroit, Mich., Vice- 
Chancellor, Irving M. Brenner, Chicago, IIL; Scribe, Samuel A. Hauser, 
Covington, Ky.; Supreme Council: Officers, and Robert A. Atlas, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Bernard R. Cohen, Richmond, Va.; Leo B. Glick, 
Clifton, N.J.; A. Louis Jacobson, Toledo, O.; Sigmund Mazur, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Harold Rockstein, Portland, Ore.; Julian W. Spring, 
Houston, Tex.; Milton Williams, Chicago, Ill. 

PUBLICATION: Bulletin. 





National Academy for Adult Jewish Studies 


(Under the Auspices of the Jewish Theological Seminary.) 
Org. July, 1940. Orrice: 3080 Broadway, New York City. 

Purpose: To unify and extend the programs of adult Jewish educa- 
tion in the various congregations throughout the country to which the 
members of the Rabbinical Assembly minister. 

OrFicers: Pres., Louis Finkelstein, N. Y. C.; National Director, 
Israel M. Goldman, Providence. 

BoarD OF GovERNorRs: Morris Adler, Detroit; Max Arzt, Neayeer 
Solomon Goldman, Chicago; Simon Greenberg, Philadelphia; Gershon 
Hadas, Kansas City; Abraham S. Halkin, Henry S. Hendricks, Mor- 
decai M. Kaplan, N. Y. C.; Jacob Kohn, Los Angeles; Leon S. Lang, 
Philadelphia; Louis M. Levitsky, Newark; Alexander Marx, Arthur 
Oppenheimer, and Alan M. Stroock, N. Y. C. 

PUBLICATIONS: 22 courses of study for the year 1941-1942, 
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National Association of Jewish Center Workers 


Org. 1918. OrricE: 220 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Twenty-third Annual Conference, June 7-11, 1941, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Members, 212. 

PuRPOSE: To promote cooperative effort of Jewish center workers 
for improvement of their service, to encourage adequate preparation and 
training for the work, to seek the establishment of professional standards 
and ideals, to improve working conditions and to aid needy members. 

OrFicers: Pres., Herman Jacobs, Detroit, Mich.; Vice-Pres., Benj. 
Fox, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Meyer E. Fichman, N. Y. C.; Samuel Levine, 
Cleveland, O.; Louise Meyerovitz, N. Y. C.; Sec., Judah f. Shapiro, 
1110 N. 3rd, Harrisburg, Pa.; Treas., George Feldman, Allentown, Pa. 

PUBLICATION: Jewish Center Worker. 


National Cantors and Ministers League‘ 


Org. 1928. Orrick: 36 E. 7th, New York City. 

Convention, July, 1940, New York City. 

Members, 175. 

Purpose: To organize all cantors, to open first Cantors Seminary; 
Cantors Registry to place Cantors in position. 

OrFicers: Pres., Zeidel Rovner; Director, Ch. Rubell; Sec., Isadore 
Schoen; Chairman Board of Directors, A. Ch. Landman; Sec. of 
Registry, Charl. Chassin, 36 E. 7th, all of N. Y. C. 


National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare 


Org. 1899 as National Conference of Jewish Charities in the United 
States. Orrice: 67 W. 47th, New York City. 

Thirty-third Annual Conference, June 5-9, 1941, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Members, 225 Societies, 635 Individuals. 

Purpose: To provide a forum for the consideration and discussion 
of problems and principles of Jewish welfare and of programs of Jewish 
social agencies; to formulate principles and programs for the enrichment 
of Jewish life; to formulate principles and programs of social and 
economic welfare. 

Orricers: Pres., Israel S. Chipkin, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Louis Kraft, 
N. Y. C., Joseph E. Beck, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec., Marcel Kovarsky, 
N. Y. C.; Treas., Harold Silver, Detroit, Mich. 

Pusiications: Jewish Social Service Quarterly; Proceedings. 


National Council of Jewish Chaplains in Penal Institutions 
Org. 1935. OrFicE: 228 E. 19th, New York City. 
Fifth Annual Conference, March 4, 1941, New York City. 
Members, 30. 


1Information secured by telephone. 
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Purpose: To function on a high level. To study delinquency for 
purpose of prevention and rehabilitation. To confer with other groups. 
OrFicers: Pres., Jacob Katz, Ossining, N.Y.; Vice-Pres., Abr. 
Holtzberg, Trenton, N. J.; Treas., Julius J. Price, Harts Island, N. Y.; 
Historian, Abra. Shinedling; Sec., Ph. Heimlich, 228 E. 19th, N. Y.C. 


National Council for Jewish Education 


Org. 1924. Orrice: 1776 Broadway, New York City. 
Fifteenth Annual Conference, June 5-9, 1941, Atlantic City, N. The 
Purpose: To further the creation of a profession of Jewish education, 

to improve the quality of Jewish instruction, and to develop professional 
standards in Jewish education. 

OrricERs: Pres., Samuel M. Blumenfeld, Chicago, IIL; Vice-Pres., 
Azriel Eisenberg, Chicago, IIl., Samuel J. Borowsky, N. Y. C.; Treas., 
Nathan Brilliant, Cincinnati, O.; Sec., Judah Lapson, 102 W. 75th, 
N. Y. C.; Editor, Ben Rosen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Executive Committee: 
Israel A. Abrams, Michael Alper, Samson Benderly, Barnett R. Brick- 
ner, Israel S. Chipkin, Wm. Chomsky, Samuel Dinin, A. M, Dushkin, 
Ben M. Edidin, Uriah Z. Engelman, Moses Feinstein, Emanuel Gamo- 
ran, Jacob S. Golub, Simon Greenberg, Mordecai Halevi, Leo L. Honor, 
Louis Hurwich, Bernard Isaacs, Louis L. Kaplan, Morris Liebman, 
S. Marenoff, M. Medini, E. A. Nudelman, Zevi Scharfstein, Albert P. 
Schoolman, Mordecai Soltes. 

PUBLICATIONS: Jewish Education; Sheviley Hahinuch. 





National Council of Jewish Juniors 


(Auxiliary to the National Council of Jewish Women) 

Org. Oct., 1919. Orrice: 1819 Broadway, New York City. 
Twelfth Biennial Conference, October 26-30, 1941, Baltimore, Md. 
Members, 9,000. Sections, 116 Junior; 25 Sub-Junior. 

Purpose: To organize, encourage and assist Junior Sections for the 
promotion of religious, philanthropic, civic and educational work in 
accordance with the program of the National Council of Jewish Women. 

OrFicERs: Pres., Vera Teplitz, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-Pres., Freda 
Permisohn, N. Y. C.; Rose Lee Pearlman, Charleston, S. C.; Treas., 
Mary B. Besser, Minneapolis, Minn.: Rec. Sec., Mary Unikel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Fin. Sec., Virginia Kramer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Exec. Sec., 
Caroline B. Lourie, 1819 Broadway, N. Y.C. 

PUBLICATION: The Council Woman. 


National Council of Jewish Women 


Org. Sept., 1893. Orrice: 1819 Broadway, New York City. 
Sixteenth Triennial Convention, November 10-15, 1940, Dallas, Tex. 
Next Triennial Convention, November, 1943. 

Purpose: The National Council of Jewish Women offers its members 
a program of education in social legislation, international affairs and 
contemporary Jewish affairs as well as opportunities for service in their 
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communities through a varied social welfare program. Its service to 
the foreign born includes immigration advice, meeting boats at all land 
and sea ports, help in adjustment to a new country and an educational 
program leading to intelligent citizenship. 

OFFICERS: (1940-1943) Pres., Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; First Vice-Pres., Mrs. Joseph M. Welt, Detroit, Mich.; 
Second Vice-Pres., Mrs. Oscar S. Marx, Mount Carmel, Ill.; Third 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Benjamin Spitzer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Treas., Mrs. Jacob 
Loeb Langsdorf, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fin. Sec., Mrs. Aimee Stone, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Edgar Menderson, Cincinnati, O.; Chair- 
man, Exec. Comm., Mrs. Karl J. Kaufmann, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PUBLICATION: The Council Woman. 


National Council of Young Israel 


Org. 1912. OrricE: 200 W. 40th, New York City. 
Twenty-ninth Annual Convention, June 26-30, 1941, Asbury Park, 


Members, 10,000; Branches, 70. 

PurposE: Consecrated to the task of preserving and perpetuating 
traditional Judaism and safeguarding democracy. 

OrFicers: Pres., Samuel H. Fromberg; Vice-Pres., Elijah Stein, 
Mrs. Sylvia Goldblatt, Alex Amitin; Treas., Jos. Rosenzweig; Fin. Sec., 
Abe Landau; Rec. Sec., Sylvia Finkelstein; Exec. Dir., Israel Upbin. 

PUBLICATION: Viewpoint. 


National Farm School 


Inc., April 10, 1896. ScHoot AND Farms: Farm School, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Forty-third Annual Meeting, Oct. 20, 1940, Farm School, Pa. 
Forty-first Annual Graduation, March 23, 1941. 

Founders Day, June 8, 1941. 

PurposE: To train Jewish Youth in practical and scientific agricul- 
ture, for agricultural callings. 

Orricers: Pres., H. B. Allen; Vice-Pres., Leo Nusbaum, Maurice 
Jacobs; Treas., Isaac H. Silverman; Assoc. Treas., Leon Rosenbaum; 
Sec., Miss E. M. Belfield; Chairman Nat’l Bd., Louis Schlesinger, 
Newark, N.J.; Assoc. Chairman Nat’l Bd., Isaac Stern, N. Y.C.; 
Chairman Exec. Bd., Joseph H. Hagedorn, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*National Farm School Alumni 


Org. 1908. Orrice: School and Farms, Farm School, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Annual Convention, July, 1940. 

Members, 1,000. Branches, 5. 

Purpose: Welfare and progress of the National Farm School. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Ben Goldberg, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-Pres., 
Sidney Brunwasser, Pittsburgh, Pa., Herbert Fishtein, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Joe Stringer, Norristown, Pa.; Carl Schiff, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Archie Toffler, Atlantic City, N. J.; Sec.-Treas., S. B. Samuels, Farm 
School, Pa. 
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National Federation of Jewish Men’s Clubs 
of the United Synagogue of America 


Org. May 20, 1929. OrricE: 3080 Broadway, New York City. 
Twelfth Annual Convention, April 25-27, 1941, Syracuse, N. Y. i 
Purposr: To further traditional Judaism by means of strengthening 

and developing the activities of the affiliated clubs and by mustering 
the strength of these clubs for general Jewish purposes. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Louis J. Schwartz, N. Y. C.; Pres., Abraham 
J. Leonard, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-Pres., Bernard S. Cohen, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Elconan H. Saulson, Detroit, Mich.; Leo Weinstein, Boston, 
Mass.; Treas., Milton Berger, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fin. Sec., Joseph L. 
Blum, N. Y.C.; Rec. Sec., Leo Selig, Indianapolis, Ind.; Cor. Sec., 
Bernard M. Klivans, Toledo, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Samuel M. Cohen, 
Nees 


National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods 


Org. 1923. Orrice: Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Ninth Biennial Convention, April 27-30, 1941, Detroit, Mich. 

Societies, 130. 

Purpose: To stimulate interest in Jewish worship, Jewish studies, 
social service and other kindred activities. Sponsors Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society which sends speakers to colleges and universities to 
give lectures on Jewish lore and culture. To cooperate with Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations in its national plans. 

OrFIcers: Pres., Charles P. Kramer, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Robert 
L. Aronson, St. Louis, Mo.; Maurice Jacobs, Philadelphia, Pa.; Elias 
G. Krupp, El Paso, Texas; Treas., Harold Strauss, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Exec. Sec., Arthur L. Reinhart, Merchants Bldg., 34 W. 6th, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

PuBLicaTIon: The Jewish Layman. 


National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 


Org. Jan. 21, 1913. Orrice: Merchants Bldg., 34 W. 6th, Cincinnati, O. 
Fourteenth Biennial Assembly, April 27-30, 1941, Detroit, Mich. 
Societies, 376. 

Purpose: To bring the Sisterhoods of the country into closer co- 
operation and association with one another; to quicken the religious 
consciousness of Israel by stimulating spiritual and educational activity; 
to cooperate with the Union of American Hebrew Congregations in the 
execution of its aims and purposes; to espouse such religious causes as 
are particularly the work of Jewish women; to further Jewish and 
humanitarian projects. 

he work of the Federation is conducted under the following Com- 
mittees: Religious Schools, Religious Extension, H. U. C. Scholarships 
and Religious Education, Jewish Ceremonials and Art, Uniongrams, 

State or District Federations, Student Activities, Peace, Literature 


for Jewish Blind, Child Study and Parent Education, Programs, and 
Aid to Refugees, 
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Orricers: Hon. Pres., Mrs. Abram Simon, Washington, D.C.; 
Pres., Mrs. Hugo Hartmann, Chicago, Ill.; First Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
Louis A. Rosett, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Second Vice-Pres., Mrs. Edw. 
A. Hart, Hartford, Conn.; Third Vice-Pres., Mrs Julian Hennig, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Fourth Vice-Pres., Mrs. Aaron L. Lambie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Treas., Mrs. Jesse Heiman, Little Rock, Ark.; Sec., Mrs. Arthur A. 
Barnett, San Francisco, Cal.; Exec. Dir., Jane Evans, Cincinnati, O. 

PUBLICATION: Topics and Trends. 


National Federation of Temple Youth 


Org. Jan. 15, 1939. Orrice: 34 W. 6th, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Second Annual Convention, April 26-27, 1941, Detroit, Mich. 
Members, 10,000. Branches, 107. 

Purpose: To unite youth of congregations; to help Jewish youth 
individually; to promote cause of the synagogue; to cooperate with 
other youth organizations in promotion of ideals of religion, good citi- 
zenship, peace and good will; to cooperate with parent organization, the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, in execution of its aims and 
purposes. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Bernard G. Sang, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-Pres., Robert 
Desberg, Cleveland, Ohio; Helen Louise Goldstrom, Washington, D. C.; 
Daniel H. Miller, Portland, Ore.; Treas., Bernard L. Cohn, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Sec., Harris Abrahams, Nashville, Tenn.; Exec. Dir., Selwyn 
D. Ruslander, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

PUBLICATION: Jewish Youth. 


National Home for Jewish Children at Denver 


Org. June 12, 1907. OrricE: 828-17th, Denver, Colo. 

Thirty-third Annual Convention, June 29—July 2, 1940, Denver, 
Colo. 

Next Annual Convention, Nov. 16-19, 1941, New York City. 

Auxiliary Societies, 33. Members, 37,000. Federations, 205. 

Purpose: Cares for, shelters, trains and educates dependent Jewish 
children, particularly the offspring of tuberculous parents who have 
sought restoration of health in Colorado. 

OrFicerRs: Pres., Mrs. J. N. Lorber; Fin. Sec., Graham Susman; 
Treas., L. K. Sigman; Sec., J. M. Morris, all of Denver, Colo.; National 
Exec. Dir., Wm. R. Blumenthal, 1457 B’way, N. Y.C.; New York 
Committee: Hon. Chairman, Mitchel! May; Chairman, Samuel Fried- 
jander; Vice-Chairmen, Frank Rubenstein, Bert Rosen, Max H. Gluck; 
Treas., John J. Meyers; Sec., Jacob Gerstein. 

PuBLicaTION: Home Journal. 


National Jewish Hospital at Denver 
Org. Dec. 10, 1899. Orrice: 3800 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Fortieth anniversary Meeting, February 24-27, 1940, New York 
City. 
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Purpose: To maintain a free, national, non-sectarian sanatorium 
for the treatment of tuberculosis, and to conduct tuberculosis research. 

Contributors, 75,000 Individuals; 200 Federations, embracing 250 
Communities; Capacity, 250 in-patients and 200 out-patients; build- 
ings, 16. Collected (1939-1940) $368,887.29. 

Patients treated to July 1, 1940: In Hospital, 9,500, through Out- 
patients department, 16,855. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Louis D. Beaumont, Monte Carlo, Monaco; 
Hon. Sec., Mrs. S. Pisko, Denver, Colo.; Pres., Wm. S. Friedman, 
Denver, Colo.; Vice-Pres., Morton May, St. Louis, Mo.; Paul Felix 
Warburg, N. Y. C.; Herman Wile, Buffalo, N. Y.; Harmon S. Auguste, 
N. Y.C.; Edwin J. Schanfarber, Columbus, O.; Alfred A. Benesch, 
Cleveland, O.; Alfred Treifus, Denver, Colo.; Treas., John Block, 
Bae C.; Exec. Sec., Samuel Schaefer, 3800 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, 

olo. 

PuBLicaTIon: News of the National. 


National Labor Committee for Palestine 


Org. Nov. 1923. Orrice: 275-7th Ave., New York Cityz 
Sixteenth Annual Convention, Nov. 23-24, 1940, New York City. 
Contributors, 50,000. Affiliated Organizations, 1,500. 

Purpose: To assist the ‘‘Histadruth,” the Federation of Jewish 
Labor in Palestine, by providing funds to carry on their cultural, social 
welfare, agricultural and industrial undertakings, provide with employ- 
ment the incoming refugees and immigrants and help the labor popula- 
tion in Palestine to establish itself firmly and do its full share in up- 
building of the country. 

Orricers: National Chairman, Joseph Schlossberg, N. Y.C.; Co- 
Chairmen, Joseph Breslau, Sara Feder, Alexander Kahn, Saul Metz, 
lsidore Nagler, David Pinski, Alex. Rose, Louis Segal, David Wertheim, 
N. Y. C.; Chairman Adm. Comm., Morris Feinstone, N. Y. C.; National 
Treas., Max Zaritsky, N. Y.C.; Assoc. Treas., Abraham Miller, 
N. Y.C.; National Sec., Isaac Hamlin, 275-7th Ave., N.Y. C, 

PUBLICATION: Jewish Frontier. 


National Legal Fraternity Lambda Alpha Phi 


Org. 1919. Orrice: 149 Broadway, (Room 705) New York City. 
Twenty-second Annual Convention, June, 1941, Newark, N. if 
Members, 460. - 

Purpose: To inculcate in Jewish members of the Bar the highest 
principles of legal ethics in order to maintain the respect of the Bench, 
Bar and Public. 

OrFicers: Supreme Chancellor, Michael G. Alenick, 11 Commerce, 
Newark, N.J.; Supreme Vice-Chancellors, Maurice Koenigsberg, 
Newark, N. J.; Al Grossman, N. Y. C.; Nathaniel R. Kaplan, N. Y, C3: 
Supreme Keeper of the Exchequer, David M. Engelson, 415 Lexington 
a a .Y. C.; Supreme Archon, Nathan Herbsman, 149 Broadway, 
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National Refugee Service, Inc. 


Organized June, 1939. OrricE: 165 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 

Annual Convention, May 25, 1941, New York City. 

Purpost: To offer a comprehensive program of social and cultural 
adjustment of refugees from European countries which enforce anti- 
racial legislation. In cooperation with 900 local committees, it main- 
tains program of refugee resettlement throughout the United States. 
Through its New York office, it provides temporary cash assistance to 
refugees, vocational retraining and employment services, and migration 
information and advice. Special division offers opportunities for social 
and cultural integration into American life. Special services are avail- 
able to refugee physicians, rabbis, musicians, farmers, and scholars. 

OFFICERS: Chairman of the Bd., Joseph P, Chamberlain; Pres., 
William Rosenwald; Chairman of Exec. Comm., David H. Sulzberger, 
Vice-Pres., Alfred I. Esberg, Wm. K. Frank, Morris Wolfe; Treas., 
Richard P. Limburg; Sec., Paul Felix Warburg; Executive Director, 
Albert Abrahamson. 

PUBLICATION: Bulletin. 


Ner Israel Rabbinicai College of America 


Oct. 1933. Inc., in the State of Maryland. OrricE: 3220 Garrison 
Blvd., Baltimore, Md. 

Commencements: 2 to date. 

Students, 80; graduates, 10. 

Members, 2,000. 

Purpose: To offer instruction in Talmud, Biblical and Hebrew 
studies and in higher Hebrew and Semitic learning, to encourage and 
advance Jewish education in general. 

OrFIcERs: Dean and Founder, Jacob I. Ruderman; Exec. Manager, 
S. M. Rubinstein; Ex. Sec., Herman N. Neuberger; Chairman Bd. of 
Dir., Harry K. Wolpert, 2481 Shirley Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Netherlands Jewish Society, Inc. 


Org. March 18, 1940. Orrice: 2 W. 70th, New York City. 

Convention, March 18, 1941. 

Members, 300. 

Purpose: To organize social and charitable activities in the interests 
of Netherland Jews wherever living; to assist in Americanization of 
Netherlands Jewish immigrants and to help Netherlands Jews seeking 
refuge in the United States, to further these objects, to hold meetings 
and issue publications; to encourage a stronger fraternal feeling and 
adherence to Judaism among the members. 

Orricers: Pres., David Abraham Cardozo; Vice-Pres., Jacob Salo- 
mon Hartog; Treas., Mrs. R. de Jong-Von Kleef; Sec., Alexander Simon 
Boekman and Maurits Ernst Edersheim. 

PuBLicaTIOn: Mededeelingen. 
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New Zionist Organization of America 


(Formerly Zionist Revisionist Organization of United 
States and Canada) 


Org. 1926. Orrice: 1123 Broadway, New York City. 
Thirteenth Annual Convention, November, 1940, New York Gityz 
PurRPOsE: Establishment of a Jewish State in Palestine on both 

sides of the Jordan. 
Orricers: Pres., Morris J. Mendelsohn; Vice-Pres., Joseph Beder; 
Sec., D. Mogilensky; Chairman of Nat’l Council, Morris M. Rose. 
PUBLICATION: Zion-News. 


Nu Beta Epsilon Law Fraternity 


Org. 1919 at Northwestern University 

23rd Annual Convention, Washington, D. C., July 4-6, 1941. 

Members, 2,500. 

Purpose: Greek Letter Fraternity for Jewish students at credited 
Law Schools, Class A. 

OFFICERS: (Elected at yearly conventions; all Alumni): Honorary 
Grand Chancellor, Barnet Hodes, Chicago, Ill., Past Grand Chancellor, 
Robert B. Shapiro, Chicago, Ill., Grand Chancellor, A. D. G, Cohn, 
Atlanta, Ga., Vice Grand Chancellors: Joseph J. Goldberg, Chicago, IIl., 
Adolph K. Schwartz, St. Louis, Mo., Erwin Ira Ulman, Baltimore, Md. 
First Grand Scribe, Norman R. Silverman, 39 S. LaSalle, Chicago, 
Ill., Second Grand Scribe, Joseph H. Weinberg, 635 F., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., Grand Master of the Exchequer, Alvin I. Wein- 
stein, Chicago, Ill., Grand Master of the Rolls, Bernard H. Sokol, 
Chicago, Ill., Grand Historian, Abel Puken, West New York, N. J., 
Grand Marshall, Ben Zuke, E. St. St., Louis, Ill, Chairman of Ex- 
pansion Committee, Simon Schonfield, Baltimore, Md. 


Order Sons of Zion 


Org. Sept. 23, 1910. Orricr: 220 5th Ave., New York City. 
ie Thirty-second Annual Convention, June 21-23, 1941, Atlantic City; 
sels 


PURPOSE: Fraternal and Zionistic. 

Orricers: Nasi, Harry Grayer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Segan Rishon, 
Harry A. Pine, Newark, N. J.; Segan Sheni, Abr. A. Redelheim, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Gisbor, Jacob Ish-Kishor; Maskir, Herman Zvi Quittman; 
Counsel, Hyman J. Fliegel; Chief Medical Examiner, Harris J. Levine. 

PUBLICATION: B’nei Zion Voice. 
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Order of the United Hebrew Brothers , 


Org. Oct. 15, 1915. Orrice: 176 2nd Ave., New York City. 
Quinquennial Convention, October, 1940, New York City. 
Members, 5,500. : 
Orricers: Grand Master, Max E. Greenberg, 270 Broadway; Vice- 
Grand Master, Louis Goldstein; First Deputy Grand Master, Arthur 
F. Kallman; Second Deputy Grand Master, Samuel Berkowitz; Grand 
Sec., Morris Aaronson, N. Y. C. 

Grand Trustees: Chairman, Adolph Solomon, Morris Aaronson, 
Louis Goldstein, Max E. Greenberg. 


Palestine Economic Corporation 


Org. Feb. 15, 1926. Orrice: 570 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Stockholders, 1,350. 

Purpose: To afford an instrument through which American Jews 
and others may give material aid on a strictly business basis to pro- 
ductive Palestinian enterprises and thereby further the economic 
development of Palestine and the resettlement there of an increasing 
number of Jews. 

OFFICERS: Chairman Bd. of Dir., Bernard Flexner; Vice-Chairman, 
Robert Szold; Pres., Julius Simon; Vice-Pres., Benj. V. Cohen, Edward 
M. M. Warburg; Sec., Maurice M. Boukstein, 570 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. C.; Treas., Walter E. Meyer; Asst. Treas., Laurence H. Marks, 


Palestine Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod) Inc. 


(Successor to American Palestine Campaign, Inc.) 

Org. April, 1922. Consolidation of Keren Hayesod and American 
Palestine Appeal. Orrice: 41 E. 42nd, New York City. 

Last Annual Meeting, Nov. 13, 1940, New York City. 

Purpose: To raise funds for the Keren Hayesod which is a fund- 
raising instrument for the Jewish Agency of Palestine. 

OrFicers: Hon. Chairmen, Herbert H. Lehman, Julian W. Mack; 
Nat’! Chairman, Louis Lipsky; Co-Chairmen, Leon Gellman, Israel 
Goldstein, Edmund I. Kaufmann, Louis E. Levinthal, Henry Monsky, 
Morris Rothenberg, Abba Hillel Silver, David Wertheim, Stephen S. 
Wise; Chairman Bd. of Dir., Charles Ress; Treas., Jacob H. Cohen, 
Abraham Liebovitz; Sec., Robert Silverman; Assoc. Sec., Samuel 
Caplan. 


Palestine Hebrew Culture Fund Inc. (Keren Hatarbut) 


Org. Oct. 1938. OrricE: 15 W. 86th, New York City. 

Second Annual Conference, July 2-3, 1940, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Branches, 65. 

Purpose: In Palestine: Helping the Hebrew Publication Society of 
Palestine, sponsored by the Hebrew Writers Association of Palestine; 
Constructive war relief to the Hebrew Writers of Palestine, some being 
refugees in dire need; Aiding the World Federation for Hebrew Culture 
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(B'rith Ivrit Olamit); Helping Bet Bialik, national Bialik Museum in 
Tel Aviv; In America: Lectures in English, Yiddish and Hebrew, on 
various phases of Hebrew literature and culture in Palestine. : 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Solomon Goldman, Chicago, IIL; Julian 
Morgenstern, Cincinnati, O.; Stephen S. Wise, N. Y.C.; Chair- 
man, Harry F. Wechsler, N. Y. C.; Vice-Chairmen, Israel H. Levin- 
thal, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William Salzman, N. Y. C.; Milton Steinberg, 
N. Y. C.; Treas., Sigmund Thau, N. Y. C.: Sec., Hillel Bavli, N. Y. C.; 
Ex. Dir., Simon Ginsburg, 15 W. 86th, N. Y. C. 

See also: Keren Hatarbut Women’s Division of the Palestine Hebrew 
Culture Fund. 


The Palestine Lighthouse 


Org. Feb. 1927. Orrice: Hotel Ansonia, 74th and Bway, IN@ YaG@ 

Members, 400. 

Purpose: Feed, clothe, shelter, educate and train the blind in arts 
and crafts. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., David de Sola Pool, N. Y. C.; Pres., Mrs. 
Samuel D. Friedman; Hon. Vice-Pres., Mrs. Samuel J. Goldstine; 
Helen Keller; Exec. Chairman, Mrs. Fanny Eitingon Colbert; Vice- 
Pres., Mrs. Leon Kamaiky, Mrs. M. Lincoln Schuster, Mrs. William 
Salzman, Mrs. Jennie Siris, Mrs. Joseph Zubow, Mrs. Jennie Rotkowitz, 
Mrs. Jerome Hirshfeld; Treas., Mrs. Joseph H. Cohen; Sec., Mrs. 
Sumner Samuels. 


Phi Alpha Fraternity, Inc. 


Org. Oct. 14, 1914. OrricEe: 608 Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Convention, Dec. 29, 1940-Jan. 1, 1941, 
Boston, Mass. 

Chapters, 20. Alumni Clubs, 17. Members, 3,138. 

PuRPOsE: Jewish student fraternal relationships in certain American 
Colleges and Universities where established. 

OrFIcers: Pres., Semour T. Sunshine, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Joseph 
Sherbow, Baltimore, Md.; Deputy Vice-Pres., Leon I. Cooperstein, 
New Bedford, Mass.; Aaron D. Bleznak, Philadelphia, Pa., Everett 
Simon, Washington, D.C., Max O. Laster, Richmond, Va., Reuben 
Berman, Detroit, Mich.; Treas., Warren Gilford, Dorchester, Mass.; 
Exec. Sec., Alexander Goodman, 608 Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md.; Sergeant-at-Arms, Julius S. Miller, Norfolk, Va.; Editor, Myer 
H. Shuman, Hyde Park, Mass. 

PUBLICATIONS: Phi Alpha Quarterly and Phi Alpha Bulletin. 


The Phi Beta Fraternity, Inc. 


Org. 1920. Orrice: 49 Kent, Hartford, Conn. 
Twentieth Annual Convention, Sept. 2-4, 1939, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Members, 4,000. Chapters, 41. 
PurposE: A national Jewish fraternity with chapters located in 


High and Preparatory Schools for boys, meeting for educational, social 
and fraternal purposes. 
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OFFICERS: Grand Superior, Milton Heller, Hartford, Conn.; Grand 
Vice-Superior, Theodore Bloom, Baltimore, Md.; Grand Scribe, Morton 
Linett, 11 Middle, Ansonia, Conn.; Grand Bursar, Martin S. Cherlin, 
49 Kent, Hartford, Conn.; Grand Editor, Gilbert Sandler, Baltimore, 
Md.; Grand Marshal, Matthew Levenson, Newark, N. J. 

PUBLICATION: Phoebean. 


Phi Delta Epsilon Fraternity 


Org. 1903. Orrice: 39 W. 55th, New York City. 
Thirty-seventh Annual Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1940, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Members, 7,500 (1940). 

Purpose: To promote good scholarship, medical ethics, good fellow- 
ship and friendship, and to aid needy students and advance medical 
science. 

GRAND Officers: Grand Consul, Israel S. Zinberg, Baltimore, Md.; 
Grand Consul-Elect, Leo H. Criep, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Grand Vice-Consul, 
Alfred Glickman, Springfield, Mass.; Grand Chancellor, Jerome A. 
Marks, N. Y. C.; Grand Scribe, B. Edgar Spiegel, N. Y. C.; Grand 
Historian, Aaron Parsonnet, N. Y. C.; Grand Recorder, Ellis Freilich, 
Chicago, Ill.; Assoc. Grand Recorder, Fred Firestone, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Grand Marshal, Henry B. Boley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Editor-in- 
ee Aaron Brown, N. Y. C.; Librarian, Benjamin Spector, Boston, 

ass. 

PUBLICATION: Phi Delta Epsilon News. 


Phi Delta Mu Fraternity, Inc. 


Org. 1920. Orrice: New York City. 

Nineteenth Annual Convention, Dec. 1939, New York City. 

Members, 220. 

Purpose: To promote the intellectual, social and spiritual status of 
Jewish students at colleges in the United States and Canada. 

Orricers: Chancellor, S. Walter Pokart, 225 W. 34th; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Arthur S. Bruckman, N. Y. C.; Sec., Harry Kisver, 
280 B’way, N. Y. C. 


Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity 


Org. Nov. 23, 1904. Orrice: 520 Lewis Tower, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thirty-sixth Annual Convention, Dec. 29-30, 1940, Chicago, Ill. 
Members, 5,500. 

Purpose: An intercollegiate Greek-letter fraternity of Jewish men, 
with chapters in 31 colleges and universities and graduate chapters in 
32 of the larger cities. 

Ranks as the second in age and size of the national inter-collegiate 
Jewish fraternities. 

Annually awards the Pur Epstrton Pr Nationa, SERVICE AWARD 
to that Jew who has made the finest contribution to the essential Jew- 
ish life of America that year. Winners, 1935 — Henrietta Szold; 
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1936 — Dr. Stephen S. Wise; 1937 — Dr. Cyrus Adler; 1938 — Jonah 
B. Wise; 1939 — Felix Frankfurter; 1940 — Albert Einstein. 

Has established a $10,000 scholarship at the National Farm School. 
Provides all chapters with Jewish books through The Jewish Publication 
Society; places refugee students in its Chapter Houses. 

Orricers: Grand Superior, Samuel J. Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; Grand 
Vice-Superior, Howard D. Goldman, Richmond, Va.; Grand Treas., 
Stanley R. Sundheim, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand Recorder, Milton E. 
Harris, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Grand Councilors, Walter M. Holdstein, 
N. Y. C., Willard S. Mielziner, Cleveland, O., Herbert B. Fried, Chicago, 
Ill.; Exec. Sec., Maurice G. Gurin, 520 Lewis Tower, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Grand Chaplain, Abraham D. Shaw, Baltimore, Md.; Scholarship 
Comm., L. Elliot Grafman, Long Beach, Cal.; Grand Pledge Master, 
Stanley R. Brav, Vicksburg, Miss.; Editor, Pascal A. Greenberg, Jersey 
City, N.J.; Managing Editor, Maurice G. Gurin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PUBLICATION: Phi Epsilon Pi Quarterly. 


Phi Lambda Kappa Medical Fraternity 


Org. 1907. OrricEe: 401 Wood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thirty-third Annual Convention, Dec. 30, 1940-Jan. 1, 1941, 
Chicago, III. 

Members, 3,250. Chapters, 38; Alumni Clubs, 16; Undergraduates, 22. 

Purpose: To enhance the spirit of Judaism among Jewish physicians 
and medical students; to assist needy students and to promote scholar- 
ship, fellowship and medical ethics. 

Orricers: Grand Superior, Barnett Greenhouse, New Haven, Conn.; 
Grand Scribe, Harry Epstein, Pittsburgh, Pa.; First Grand Chancellor, 
B. B. Weinstein, New Orleans, La.; Second Grand Chancellor, Sidney 
Rubenfeld, N. Y. C.; Grand Guardian of the Exchequer, M. Alexander 
Novey, Baltimore, Md.; Grand Recorder, Jos. S. Poticha, Chicago, IIL; 
Grand Guardian, Maurice I. Kaplan, Chicago, Ill.; Chairman Bd. of 
Trustees, Louis Edeiken, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PUBLICATION: Phi Lambda Kappa Quarterly. 


Phi Sigma Delta Fraternity 


Org. Nov. 10, 1909. Orricr: 55 W. 44th, New York City. 

Annual Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1940, Dallas, Tex. 

Members, 3,500. 

Purpose: To promote brotherhood, friendship, good-fellowship 
and good character. 

OrFIceRs: Pres., Alexander Mintz, Cleveland, Ohio; Vice-Pres., 
Harry L. Wolpaw, Cleveland, Ohio; Treas., Daniel Levy, N. Y. C.; 
Exec. Sec., Joseph Kruger, 55 W. 44th, N. Y.C, 

PUBLICATION: The Deltan. 
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Phi Sigma Sigma Sorority 


Org. Nov. 26, 1913. Orrice: 124 N. Elm, Waterbury, Conn. 
Twenty-seventh Annual Convention, Dec. 26-29, 1940, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chapters, 20. Members, 2,614. 

Purpose: Belief in the furtherance of higher education, the advance- 
ment of womanhood through a close union of congenial friends of high 
character and intelligence and in a mutuality of philanthropic purpose; 
encouragement of these qualities in its members. 

Orricers: Grand Archon,. Mrs. Arthur Markowitz, York, Pa.; 
Grand Vice-Archon, Mrs. Jerome Wesler, 232 2nd Av., North Twin 
Falls, Idaho; Nationa! Tribune, Thelma B. Zackin, 124 N. Elm, Water- 
bury, Conn.; National Bursar, Sophie H. Koffler, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Editor, Mrs. Harold Pressman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PuBLicaTion: The Sphinx. 


Pi Alpha Tau 


Org. May, 1919. Orrice: 11 Waverly Place, New York City. 
Twenty-second Annual Convention, December, 1940, New York City. 
Members, 500. Chapters, 10. 

Purpose: College Sorority. 

Orricers: Grand Chancellor, Frances Schulman, N. Y. C.; Vice- 
Chancellor, Marion Wilence, N. Y. C.; Bursar, Marie Bodner, Neyre=: 
Scribe, Edythe Brofsky, 481 Crown, Brooklyn, N. NG 


Pi Lambda Phi Fraternity 


Org. March 21, 1895. OrricE: 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
(Merger of Pi Lambda Phi and Phi Beta Delta) 

Annual Convention, Dec. 22-24, 1940, New York City. 

Members, 7,000. Chapters 33. 

Purpose: To struggle for elimination of all prejudices and sectari- 
anism. 

Orricers: Pres., Lawrence A. Steinhardt; Vice-Pres., Arthur Gar- 
field Hays; Sec., David A. Croll; Treas., Arthur M. Loew; Dir. of Educ., 


Joseph Weil. 


Pi Tau Pi Fraternity 


(With which is joined Hai Resh) 
Org. Hai Resh, Nov. 8, 1908 and Pi Tau Pi, Nov. 9, 1909. 
OrrFIce: Braniff Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Twenty-ninth Conclave, July 27, 1939, Seattle, Wash. 

Members, 850. Chapters, 31 senior; 15 junior. 

Purpose: To promote and encourage Judaism; to advance Hebraic 
Culture; to aid in the abolishment of prejudice against the Jew; to 
further activities social and philanthropic. 

Orricers: Past Pres., Edward F. Stern, Seattle, Wash.; Pres., 
Fred P. Schonwald, Braniff Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Vice-Pres., 
M. K. Edreich, Fort Bragg, N. C.; Treas., Harry M. Tonkon, N. Y. C.; 
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Asst. Treas., Robert K. Odenheimer, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec., Moise 
Dennery, New Orleans, La.; Editor, Roy G. Rosenthal, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Historian, Morton Braman, Minneapolis, Minn.; Chaplain, Philip D. 
Bookstaber, Harrisburg, Pa.; Senior Counsellor, Isidore S. Immerman, 
N. Y.C.; Junior Counsellor, Felix L. Caldwell, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Regional Governors: Alfred Wolfe, Portland, Ore. (Northwest); Es- 
mond Lando, Vancouver, B. C. (Canad. Northwest); Sid Buka, Denver, 
Colo. (Rocky Mt.); Wm. A. Zurow, St. Joseph, Mo. (Central); Phil 
Burgower, Dallas, Tex. (Southwest); Al Hattendorf, Memphis, Tenn. 
(Southeast); Morton E. Hecht, Norfolk, Va. (Northeast). 
PUBLICATION: Pitaupian. 


Pioneer Women’s Organization 
(Women’s Organization for the Pioneer Women of Palestine) 


Org. Aug., 1925. Orrice: 275—7th Ave., New York City. 
Seventh Biennial Convention, Oct. 15-18, 1939, New York City. 
Members, 10,000, in 250 clubs in the United States, Canada arid 

Mexico. 

Purpose: To help pioneer women’s cooperative institutions in 
Palestine; to train women in agricultural and industrial work; to help 
establish and maintain nurseries and kindergartens for children of 
working mothers; to help the Women Workers’ Council in Palestine 
in ail its endeavors in the economic, social and political life; to do cul- 
tural work among its membership and groups in America, and to help 
maintain the Jewish Folks Schools of America, an autonomous organi- 
zation which considers itself an integral part of the Poale Zion Zeire 
Zion movement. It strives through systematic cultural and propa- 
ganda work to educate the American woman to a more conscious role 
as co-worker in the establishment of a better and more just society in 
America and throughout the world. 

Orricers: Nat. Secretariat, Sara Feder; Dvorah Rothbard. 

PUBLICATION: Pioneer Woman. 


Probus National 


Org. 1926. OrFicE: 1694 Main, Springfield, Mass. 

Fourteenth Annual Convention, October, 1941, 

Members 800. - 

PuRPOSE: Service Club of Jewish Professional and Business Men 
devoted to Non-Sectarian Community and Welfare Service. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Charles S. Albert, Springfield, Mass.; Vice-Pres., 
Jesse C. Londoner, N. Y.C.: Samuel Lopatin, Worcester, Mass.; 
Samuel N. Gershensen, Detroit, Mich., Irwin Dorman, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Treas., Bert Adler, West Haven, Conn.; Sec., Benjamin D. 
Novak, 1694 Main, Springfield, Mass. 

PUBLICATION: The Telescope. 
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Progressive Order of the West 


Org. Jan. 5, 1896. OrricE 521 Wainwright Bldg., 7th and Chestnut, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Thirty-second Biennial Convention, June 15-17, 1941, St. Louis, Mo. 
Members, 4,011 
OrFicers: Grand Master, Carl M. Dubinsky, St. Louis, Mo.; En- 
dowment Treas., I. D. Goldberg, St. Louis, Mo.; Grand Counsellor, 
Louis Jaffie, Chicago, Ill.; Grand Sec., Morris Shapiro, St. Louis, Mo. 
PUBLICATION: Bulletin. 


Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary 
and Yeshiva College 


Org. 1896. Absorbed the Yeshiva Eitz Chaim — the oldest Yeshiva 
on American soil, founded in 1886,— in 1915. Charter amended in 
1924, authorizing the granting of the degree of Doctor or Hebrew 
Literature, (D.H.L.) in course, and again in 1928 to permit the organi- 
zation of the Yeshiva College, authorized by the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York to give courses leading to the degrees 
of B.A., and B.S., and to confer these degrees. Amended again in 
1933, authorizing the conferring of the degrees of Doctor of Humane 
Letters (H.L.D.), and Doctor of Laws (LL.D.), honoris causa; amended 
1940, authorizing the degree of Doctor of Divinity (D.D.), honoris 
causa. 

OrFIcEe: 186th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Incorporated in the State of New York. Invested funds about 
$2,400,000. 

LIBRARY: Printed volumes, 30,000; manuscripts, small collection. 

ALUMNI: Entire number of graduates, Rabbinical course, 248; 
Teachers’ Institute, 215; Yeshiva College, 268. 

Purprosr: To disseminate Jewish knowledge; to train rabbis and 
teachers; to present in a Jewish atmosphere general courses leading 
to degrees of B.A., and B.S.; to foster research in Jewish and Semitic 
studies. 

Orricers: Chairman, Samuel Levy; Vice-Chairmen, Joseph Golding, 
Abraham Mazer; Treas., M. Gottesman; Comp., Joseph Shapiro; 
Asst. Comp., Harold Levy; Hon. Sec., Chas. A. Silver; Sec., Samuel 
L. Sar; Chairman College Council, Samuel Levy. 

SEMINARY Facu.Lty: Professor of Talmud, Joseph Bear Soloveitchik, 
Ph.D.; Instructors in Talmud, B. Aronowitz, Samuel Belkin, Ph.D., 
A. Burack, S. Gerstenfeld, Meyer Karlin, L. Levin, S. Olshevsky, 
M. Poleyeff, S. Schunfenthal, A. Selmanowitz, J. Weil; Professor Olga 
Homiletics, Herbert S. Goldstein, M.A.; Assistant Professor of Hom- 
iletics, Joseph H. Lookstein, M.A.; Registrar, Samuel L. Sar; Admin- 
istrative Assistant, Norman B. Abrams. : j 

(The department of Bible, Hebrew, and Jewish History, Ethics, 
Philosophy, and Sociology are incorporated in Yeshiva College, listed 
below.) 

TEACHERS INSTITUTE FacuLty: Principal and Jewish History and 
Literature, Pinkhos Churgin, Ph.D.; Bible, Nathan Klotz, Ph.D., and 
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S. Turboff; Education, Jacob I. Hartstein, M.S., A.M.; Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Literature, Leo A. Arielli; Music, G. Churgin, Ph.D.; and 
Bezalel Newberger, M. S.; Talmud, Mishnah and Jewish Customs and 
Ceremonies, Samuel Mirsky, M.A.; Philip Raymon, B.A.; Asher Siev, 
A.B.; and Selomon Wind, .B.S.S.; Secretary, Joseph S. Noble, B.A. 

YESHIVA COLLEGE FacuLty: Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Theodore Abel, Ph.D.; Instructor in Biology, Meyer Atlas, Ph.D.; 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Seligmann P. Bamberger, Pu; 
Assistant Professor of Greek, Samuel Belkin, Ph.D.; Instructor in 
French, Sidney D. Braun, A.M.; Assistant Professor of History, Alex- 
ander Brody, Ph.D., LL.M.; Professor of Jewish History and Hebrew 
Literature, Pinkhos Churgin, Ph.D.; Assistant Professor of Public 
Speaking, Kenneth F. Damon, Ph.D.; Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew, 
Bernard Drachman, Ph.D.; Assistant Professor of Economics, Solomon 
Flink, Ph.D.; Lecturer in Hygiene, Alexander Freed, M.D.; Professor 
of Mathematics, Jeukthiel Ginsburg, M.A.; Education, Secretary of the 
Faculty and Registrar, Jacob I. Hartstein, M.S., A.M.; Instructor in 
Jewish History, Sidney B. Hoenig, Ph.D.; Instructor in Physical Edu- 
cation, Abraham B. Hurwitz, A.M.; Associate Professor of Chemistry, 
Moses L. Isaacs, Ph.D.; Professor of Ethics, Leo Jung, Ph.D.; Assistant 
Professor of Bible, Nathan Klotz, Ph.D.; Instructor in Education, 
Philip E. Kraus, A.M.; Instructor in Chemistry, Eli Levine, A.M.; 
Instructor in English, Irving Linn, A.M.; Assistant Professor of Philos. 
ophy, Alexander Litman, Ph.D.; Lecturer in Jewish Sociology, Joseph 
H. Lookstein, A.M.; Assistant Professor of Physics, Arnold N. Lowan, 
Ph.D.; Assistant Professor of Political Science, Aaron M. Margalith, 
Ph.D.;Assistant Professor of Bible, Samuel K. Mirsky, A.M.; Assistant 
in Art, Israel Renov, B.S.; Professor of Biology, Shelley R. Safir, Ph.D.; 
Instructor in Bible, Samuel L. Sar; Instructors in Psychology, Nathan 
Savitsky, M.D., and Saul B. Sells, Ph.D.; Medical Director, David A. 
Swick, M.D.; Assistant Professor of German, Ralph Rosenberg, Bho De 
Professor of Jewish History, Solomon Zeitlin, Php, Ch.D, 

TALMUDICAL AcADEMy HicH ScHOOL: Principal, Shelley R. Safir, 
Ph.D.; Administrative Assistant, Norman B, Abrams; Instructors: 
French, Frank Blume, M.A., Sidney D. Braun, M.A., Jack Goldstein, 
M.S.E.; German, Sascha Charles, J.D., Ph.D.; English, Emanuel 
Leibel, M.A., Isaac Orleans, B.A., Joseph Sarachek, Ph.D.; English, 
Latin, Joseph B. Strum, M.A.; Hebrew, Solomon Wind, M.A.; Bible, 
Sidney B. Hoenig, Ph.D.; History, Benjamin Kronish, B.S.S.; History, 
Civics, Economics, Benj. D. Shapiro, J.D.; Mathematics, Joseph 
Lichtenberg, M.A., Joshua Matz, M.A.; Physics, Charles Friedman, 
B.A.; Chemistry, Samuel H. Lebowitz, M.A.; Biology, Maurice Schain, 
-B.S.; Art, Israel Renov, B.A.; Physical Training, Joseph Laub, M.A.; 
Health Education, Irving Sarot, M.D. 

OTHER OFFICERS: Assistant Librarian, Isaac Goldberg, A.B.; Bur- 
sar, Rose Levitan, LL.B. ; 

OTHER Activities: Lecture Bureau — Director, Jacob I. Hartstein, 
M.S., A.M.; Public Lectures; Extension Courses, 

YESHIVA GRADUATE DEPARTMENT Facutty: Codes and President, 
Bernard Revel, Ph.D.t; Rabbinics and Hellenistic, and Secretary of the 


1 Deceased. 
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Faculty, Samuel Belkin, Ph.D.; Biblical Literature, Pinkhos Churgin, 
Ph.D.; Hebrew Literature, Aaron Freimann, Ph.D.; Jewish History, 
Solomon Zeitlin, Ph.D., Th.D.; Semitic Languages and Comparative 
Philology, Joshua Finkel, Ph.D. 

PUBLICATIONS: Commentator, Elchanite, Halapid, Hedenu, Horeb 
Masmid, Nir, Scripta Mathematica, Scripta Mathematica Library, Por- 
traits of Eminent Mathematicians. 


Rabbinical Assembly of America 


Org. July 4, 1901. Orrice: 3080 Broadway, New York City. 
Forty-first Annual Convention, May 5-7, 1941, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members, 301. 

OrFiceRs: Pres., Leon S. Lang, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-Pres., Louis 
M. Levitsky, Newark, N. J.; Treas., Harry E. Schwartz, Hempstead, 
N. Y.; Cor. Sec., Maxwell M. Farber, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rec. Sec., 
Lewis B. Grossman, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Pusiications: Proceedings of the Rabbinical Assembly; Bulletin. 


Rabbinical Association of the Hebrew Theological College 


Org. 1924. OrricE: 3448 Douglas Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Fifteenth Annual Convention, July 25-28, 1940, Chicago, III. 
Members, 70. 

Orricers: Pres., Oscar Z. Fasman, Ottowa, Ont., Canada; Vice- 
Pres., M. Eichenstein, Chicago, Ill.; Treas., Marshall Miller, Kansas 
City, Kans.; Sec., Morris C. Katz, Hamilton, Ont., Canada; Editor, 
Maurice D. Solomon, Kansas City, Mo. 

Pus.icaTIons: Register; Bulletin. 


Rabbinical Council of America 


(Merger of Histadruth Horabonim of Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theolog- 
ical Seminary and Rabbinical Council of Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America.) 

Org. 1923. Re-org., July, 1935. Orrice: 186th and Amsterdam Ave. 
New York City. 

Sixth Annual Convention, July 7-9, 1941, New York City. 

Members, 156. 

Purpose: An organization of Rabbis in the Jewish Orthodox Minis- 
try; English speaking religious leaders receiving training in most cases 
from leading Yeshivos in America and abroad. Membership open to all 
men active in Orthodox Rabbinate or kindred field of Jewish endeavor, 
who have received Smichos from recognized institutions or Rabbinic 
authorities. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Herbert S. Goldstein; Pres., Joseph H. 
Lockstein; Vice-Pres., Samuel Berliant, William Drazin, Isiah Rack- 
ovsky, Israel Tabak; Chairman Exec. Comm., Albert Mandelbaum; 
Treas., Emanuel Marcus; Rec. Sec., Hyman Cohen; Fin. Sec., Meyer 


J. Goldman. 
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Refugee Economic Corporation 


Org. Nov. 20, 1934. Orrice: 570 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Purpose: To promote and assist the economic reconstruction of 
refugees from Germany and other countries and to this end will under- 
take and assist the financing and management of enterprises of a 
banking, credit, industrial, mercantile, agricultural or utility nature. 
The corporation will also promote colonization and land settlement of 
such refugees. 

Orricers: Pres., Charles J. Liebman; Vice-Pres., Bernard Flexner; 
Treas., Albert D. Lasker; Sec., George W. Naumburg; Asst. Sec., 
Emery H. Komlos, all of N. Y. C. 


Rho Pi Phi Fraternity 


Org. Jan. 3, 1919. 

Annual Convention, July 14-17, 1940, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Members, 2,500. Chapters, 17. 

Purpose: To unite pharmacy students and graduate pharmacists of 
the Jewish faith in the promotion of higher scholarship standards and 
the betterment of the public health and welfare. 

SUPREME COUNCIL: Sup. Councillor, Harry Arian, Cleveland, O.; 
Vice-Sup. Councillor, Isaac I. Weiser, Providence, R. I.; Sup. Treasurer, 
Hyman Wolf, Dorchester, Mass.; Sup. Master of Ceremonies, Harry 
Rubin, Cleveland, O.; Dir. of Public Relations, Maurice Goldsmith, 
Providence, R. L.; Councillor, Ely Eber, Rochester, N. Y. 

PUBLICATION: Rope News. 


Sephardic Brotherhood of America, Inc. 


Org. 1915. Re-org. 1921. Orrice: 1220 Jerome Ave., New York City. 
Nineteenth Annual Convention, Dec. 29, 1940, New York City. 
Members: Senior, 807, Junior, 373. Branches, 5. 

Purpose: To promote the industrial, social, educational and religious 
welfare of its members. 
OFFICERS: Pres., Leon Saady; Vice-Pres., David Perahia; Treas., 

Isaac Amir; Fin. Sec., Bension Grotas; Sec., Albert Matarasso; Exec. 

Dir., Marius Pilo. 


PUBLICATION: El Hermanado. 


Sigma Alpha Mu Fraternity 


Org. Nov. 26, 1909. Orrice: 100 W. 42nd, New York City. 
Thirty-first Annual Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1940, Washington, D. C. 
Chapters: Undergraduate, 34; Alumni Clubs, 30. 

Members, 5,450. 

PuRPOSE: Greek-letter College Fraternity for Jewish Students. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Harry B. Cohen, Omaha, Neb.; Vice-Pres., Theo- 
dore J. Ignall, N. Y.C.; Treas., Irving Rosenfeld, N. Y. CyalSec:, 
Hyman Schiff, N.Y. C.; Consuls, Theodore R. Dann, Hyman Kopp, 
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David R. Milsten, Milton Tucker; Exec. Sec., and Editor, James C. 
Hammerstein, N. Y. C. 
PUBLICATION: The Octagonian. 


*Sigma Alpha Rho 


Org. 1917. Orrice: 311 Hardt Bldg., Broad and Columbia Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa: 

Twenty-second Annual Convention, Sept. 1-4, 1939, Baltimore, Md. 

Members, 2,500. Chapters, 41. 

Purpose: To promote brotherhood among the Jewish youth of the 
high schools. 

OrFicers: Past Sup., Milton S. Lubarsky, Philadelphia, Ran 
Supreme Exalted Ruler, Irving Rathblott, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sup. 
Mortal Ruler, Aaron Grossman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Exalted Mortal 
Ruler, Azreal Alpern, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sup. Exchequer, Robt. Miller; 
Sup. Scribe, Nathan Rudolph, 347 N. 6th, Reading, Pa.; Chancellors, 
Sam’! H. Bosch, Robt. Gottlieb, Milton Lerman, Frank Levin. 

PuBLicaTion: Gleaming Eye. 


Sigma Delta Tau Sorority 


Org. March 25, 1917. Orrice: 4002 W. 4th, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Biennial Convention, June, 1942, New Orleans, La. 

Chapters, 18. Members, 2,000. 

Orricers: Pres., Mrs. E. Reisman, Jr., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Vice- 
Pres., Mrs. Leonard Rosenberg, Chicago, Ill.; Treas., Mrs. Elvin Tar- 
low, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Mary Arbitman, 2917 Spaulding, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

PusiicaTion: Lhe Torch. 


Sigma Epsilon Delta Fraternity 


Org. 1901. Orrice: 294 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thirty-ninth Annual Convention, April 4-6, 1941, New York City. 
Members, 900. 

Purpose: To promote the highest excellence in the science and art 
of dentistry and its collateral branches; to bring about a closer acquaint- 
ance among the student body and graduates through fraternal co- 


operation. 

Orricers: Past Grand Master, Sidney Reisner, N. Y. C.; Grand 
Master, Harry J. Frank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand Chaplain, Henry 
Rostov, Baltimore, Md.; Grand Scribe, Jerome A. Boley, 294 New 
York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grand Treas., Maxwell A. Heckler, N. Y. 
C.; Grand Historian, Gregory Salisbury, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grand 
Inner Guard, Irving Abramson, Baltimore, Md.; Grand Outer Guard. 
David Kollen, N. Y. C.; Editor, Oscar Jacobson, N. Y. G: 

PUBLICATION: Sedeltan. 
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*Sigma Tau Epsilon Fraternity 


Org. 1923. OrricE: New York City. ; 

Seventeenth Annual Convention, April 20, 1940, New York City. 

Members, 651. Chapters, 7 Undergraduate. 

Purpose: To instill and inculcate the teachings of the Torah and 
Jewish ideals amongst men of the Jewish faith in American colleges 
and universities. 

OrricerRs: Chancellor, Leon Israel; Vice-Chancellor, Sidney Lowitz; 
Exchequer, Bob Soloman; Scribe, Herbert Braslaw, 1827—49th, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Bont tenon: Sigma Tau Epsilon Reporter. 


*Sigma Tau Phi 


Org. 1917. OrricE: 1410 Spruce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Twenty-second Annual Convention, November 23, 1939, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Members, 800. 

Purpose: College Fraternity. 

OFFICERS: Sup. Chancellor, Joseph Axelrod, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Sup. Vice-Chancellor, Jack A. Aron, Springfield, Mass.: Sup. Bursar, 
Edw. G. Cohen, Elizabeth, N. J.; Sup. Recorder, Marvin L. Goidell, 
N. Y.C.; Sup. Scribe, Leon Friedman, 1410 Spruce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pusications: News Despatch; Sigma Tau Phi Recorder. 


Sons of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States 


Org. Sept., 1936. Orrice: 276 5th Ave., New York City. 
Fourth Annual Convention, Sept. 1-3, 1940, Boston, Mass. 
Members, 2,500. Outposts, 60. 

Purpose: To perpetuate name and ideals of parent organization 
(JWV), teach our youth to be better Jews and better Americans, 
inculcate in them a love and reverence for our ancient faith, teach 
them the outstanding facts of American history that tell of the great 
part men and women of the Jewish faith played in the founding and 
building up of our glorious Republic, and inspire them to follow a 
course of conduct and character that will attract respect and admira- 
tion of our neighbors. 

OrFIcerRs: National Commander, Lawrence Perlman, N. Y.C.; 
National Hon. Commander, Jonas Lehrer, N. Y. C. 

PUBLICATION: The Rising Son. 


Synagogue Council of America 


Org. June 9, 1925. Orrice: 6300 Park Heights Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Delegates, 84. 
Purpose: To provide a Council comprising national congregational 
and rabbinical organizations of America for the purpose of speaking 


1 Banta’s Greek Exchange, Jan., 1941. 
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and acting unitedly in furthering such religious interests as the consti- 
tuent organizations in the Council have in common. 

CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATIONS: The Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America, Rabbinical Council of America, Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, United Synagogue of America, and Rabbinical Assembly of 
America. 

OrFIcers: Pres., Edward L. Israel, 6300 Park Heights Ave., Balto., 
Md.; Vice-Pres., Max Arzt, N. Y. C.; Herbert S. Goldstein, N. Y. C.; 
Treas., Max Fink, N. Y. C.; Rec. Sec., Benjamin Koenigsberg, N. Y. C.; 
Cor. Sec., Gustave Falk, N. Y. C. 


Tau Alpha Omega 


Org. Oct. 3, 1920. Orrice: 221i—15th, S. E., Washington, D. C. 

Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1941, Washington, D.C. 

Members, 600; Chapters, 10. 

Purpose: To foster the friendships made during undergraduate days 
in an endeavor to create a social background for the future. 

OrFicers: Grand Chancellor, Milton Blum, Washington, D.C.; 
Grand Vice-Chancellor, Meyer Bruck, Washington, D.C.; Grand Scribe, 
Maurice Guervitz, 22i—15th, S. E., Washington, D. C.; Grand Comp- 
troller, Morton Ranofsky, Washington, D.C.; Grand Chaplain, A. 
Herbert Fedder, Rosedale, L. I., N. Y.; Grand Historian, Leon Stam, 
Washington, D. C. 

PusiicaTion: 7. A. O. Quarterly. 


Tau Delta Phi Fraternity 


Org. June 10, 1910. OrricE: 386 4th Ave., New York City. 
Twenty-eighth Bi-Annual Convention, Aug. 29-31, 1941, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Members, 3,500. Chapters, 22. 

Orricers: Grand Consul, Ben S. Goldman; Grand Vice-Consul, 
Emanuel A. Honig; Western Grand Vice-Consul, Richard Isaacs; 
Far Western Grand Vice-Consul, Jerome Desser; Southern Grand 
Vice-Consul, Reuben Williams; Grand Quaestor, Herman L. Mash; 
Grand Councillor, I. Robert Broder; Grand Scribe, Monroe J. Mayer; 
Grand Editor, Maurice S. Bogart; Grand Historian, Nathaniel H. 
Jackson; Trav. Sec., Oscar J. Bloom. 

PupBLicaTIon: The Pyramid. 


Tau Epsilon Phi Fraternity 


Org. Oct. 19,1910, Inc., 1917. OFFICE: 618 W. 113th, New York City. 
Nineteenth Convention, Dec. 25-28, 1940, Hollywood, Fla. 
Chapters, 27 Undergraduate; 12 Alumni Clubs, Members, 4,198. 
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Purpose: To foster the spirit of true brotherly love and self- 
sacrifice. 

OrFIcers: Consul, Louis S. Lebenthal; Supreme Vice-Consul, Mon- 
roe H. Weil; Vice-Consuls, Haskell Ostroff, A. Harold Frost, Leo 
Schlosberg, James Weinberg, Harry Steinberg, Morris Rutland; Tribune, 
Sidney S. Suntag; Quaestor, Louis Kanengieser; Members-at-Large, 
Arthur Ochs, Jr., Fred Steiner, Jr.; Editor and Exec. Sec., Irving 
Klepper. 

PUBLICATION: The Plume. 





Tau Epsilon Rho Fraternity 


Org. March, 1919. Orrice: 93 State, Albany, N. Y. 
Twenty-first Annual Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1940, Boston, Mass. 
Undergraduate Chapters, 13; Graduate Chapters, 9. 

Members, 1,400. 

Purpose: Legal fraternity with undergraduate chapters in accredited 
day law schools and graduate chapters in cities. 

OFFICERS: Supreme Chancellor, Leopold C. Glass, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Supreme Exec. Chancellor, Ralph M. Schwartzberg, Chicago, IIl.; 
Supreme Vice-Chancellor, Charles Evans, Boston, Mass.; Supreme 
Master of the Rolls, Edmund A. Koblenz, Albany, N. Y.; Supreme 
Bursar, Herman B. Altman, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Supreme Graduate Bursar, 
Benjamin H. Lasdon, 90 State, Albany, N. Y.; Supreme Pledgor, Louis 
D. Silver, Milwaukee, Wis.; Supreme Historian, Lester J. Farber, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Supreme Scholar, Albert J. Silber, Detroit, Mich.; 
Supreme Editor, David Shotel, Philadelphia, Pa.; Members of Supreme 
Council, Everett Loeb, Cleveland, Ohio; Benjamin Jaffe, Detroit, 
Mich.; Joseph X. Yaffe, Philadelphia, Pa.; Arthur Ellison, Brookline, 
Mass.; Howard Metzenbaum, Columbus, Ohio. 

PUBLICATION: The Summons. 


Tel-Hai Fund Inc. 


Org. London, Eng., 1929. Inc., U.S.A. 1935. OrFice: 1123 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Fifth Annual Convention, Dec. 29-30, 1940, New York City. 

Branches, 5. 

Purpose: To furnish immediate relief, shelter, medical care, clothing, 
food and supplies to refugees and pioneers arriving in Palestine; to 
assist them to find employment through the national labor movement; 
to provide a permanent place for them by establishing agricultural, 
industrial and marine settlements. 

OrFicers: Hon. Pres., Louis I. Newman; Chairman, David S. 
Shecket; Treas., Louis Scadron; Chairman Ladies Guild, Mrs Maurice 
Lewis; Chairman Advisory Board, K. B. Friedman; Chairman Cul- 
tural Comm., Nathan Coplan; Chairman Youth League, Louis Grodsky; 
Exec. Sec., Ben Zion Hebrony, all of N. Y. C. 
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Tomche Torah Society, Inc. 


Org. Sept. 1924. Orrice: 155 W. 91st, New York City. 

First Biennial Convention, Oct. 24, 1937, New York City. 

Members, 1,800. Branches, 10. 

Purpose: Support of Yeshivoth in Central and Eastern Europe and 
Palestine. 

OFFICERS: Spiritual Head, Leo Jung, N. Y. C.; Pres., Isidore Gross- 
man, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Jacob Margareten, N. Y. C., Carl Klein, 
Sigmund Klein; Treas., Benjamin Reich, N. Y.C.; Sec., Edward 
Friedman; Ex. Sec., H. Friedman, 680 West End Ave., N. Y. C. 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations 


Org. 1873. Orrice: Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Thirty-seventh Council, April 27-30, 1941, Detroit, Mich. 
Members, 307 congregations. 

Purpose: To encourage and aid the organization and development 
of congregations and Synagogues; to promote religious instruction and 
encourage the study of Jewish history and literature; to maintain the 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, O.; to foster other activities for 
the perpetuation of Judaism. 

Five Departments: I. Executive: Pres., Robert P. Goldman, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Chairman Exec. Bd., Adolph Rosenberg, Cincinnati, O.; 
If. Hebrew Union College: Chairman, Board of Governors, Ralph W. 
Mack, Cincinnati, O.; Julian Morgenstern, President, Cincinnati, O.; 
III. National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods: Pres., Mrs. Hugo 
Hartmann, Winnetka, IIl.; Hon. Pres., Mrs. Abram Simon, Washington, 
D. C.; Exec. Dir., Jane Evans, Cincinnati, O.; [V. National Federation 
of Temple Brotherhoods: Pres. Charles P. Kramer, N. Y.C.; Hon. 
Pres., Roger W. Straus, N. Y.C.; Exec. Sec., Arthur L. Reinhart, 
Cincinnati, O.; V. National Federation of Temple Youth: Pres., Bernard 
G. Sang, Chicago, Ill.; Exec. Dir., Selwyn D. Ruslander, Cincinnati, O. 

COMMISSION OF THE UNION: Jewish Education, Chairman, David 
Philipson, Cincinnati, O.; Educ. Dir., Emanuel Gamoran, Cincinnati, 
O.; Sec., George Zepin; Synagogue Activities, Chairman, Adolph 
Rosenberg, Cincinnati, O.; Dir., Jacob D. Schwarz; Exec. Sec., Edward 
L. Israel; Tracts, Chairman, Leo M. Franklin, Detroit, Mich.; Sec., 
Louis I. Egelson, Cincinnati, O. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD FoR 1941: Pres. Robert P. Goldman, Cincinnati, 
O.; Chairman of Exec. Bd., Adolph Rosenberg, Cincinnati, O.; Vice- 
Pres., Harry N. Gottlieb, Chicago, Ill., Frederick F. Greenman, N. Y. C., 
Jacob W. Mack, Cincinnati, O., Eugene B. Strassburger, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Treas., Herbert C. Oettinger, Cincinnati, O.; Sec., Edward L. 
Israel. 

PuBLicaTions: Jewish Teacher, The Synagogue, and Young Israel, 
Youth Leader, The Jewish Layman, Topics and Trends. 
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Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America 


Org. June 8, 1898. Orrice: 305 Broadway, New York City. 

Convention, May 28, 1939, New York City. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Bernard Drachman; Herbert S. Goldstein; 
Pres., William Weiss; Vice-Pres., Benjamin Koenigsberg, M. Morton 
Rubenstein, Albert Wald, N. Y. C.; Rabbinical Vice-Pres., Leo Jung; 
Moses Hyamson, N. Y.C.; Saul Silber, Chicago, Ill.; Regional Vice- 
Pres., Samuel Braun, Cleveland, O.; H. Raphael Gold, Dallas, Tex.; 
Aba Goldblatt, Chicago, IIl.; Israel S. Gomborov, Baltimore, Md.; Sol 
Rashin, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.; M. B. Sacks, Chicago, Ill.; J. B. Solo- 
veitchik, Boston, Mass.; Treas., Harry Fischel, Joseph Schlang; Finan- 
cial Sec., Max S. Rosenfeld; Rec. Sec., Morris Engelman; Chairman 
pee ns Samuel Nirenstein; Exec. Dir., Leo S. Hilsenrad, Brook- 
Wo INT, ME 

PUBLICATION: The Orthodox Union. 

See also: Commission on Education of the Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America 

Woman’s Branch of the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America 


Union of Orthodox Rabbis of United States and Canada 


Org. Tammuz 24, 5662 (1902). OrFIcE: 673 Broadway, New York City. 
<i Al aan Annual Convention, Nov. 11-13, 1940, Far Rockaway, . 


Members, 450. 

OFFICERS: Presidium, I. Rosenberg, N. Y. C.; El. Silver, Cincinnati, 
O.; B. L. Levinthal, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hon. Pres., J. Konvitz, Newark 
N. J., Ch. I. Bloch, Jersey City, N. J., J. Soloweichik, Boston, Mass., 
L. Seltzer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; I. Siegal, Jersey City, N.J.; Vice-Pres., 
A. I. Selmanowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y., H. Riff, Camden, Ni ARDE 
Burack, Brooklyn, N. Y., L. Forer, Holyoke, Mass., H. Dachowitz, 
J. Baumel, Brooklyn, N. Y., L. Predmesky, N. Y. C.; Treas., Ch. B. 
Notelovitz, Louisville, Ky.; Assoc. Treas., I. M. Charlop, N. Y. C.; 
Exec. Dir., L. Seltzer, 673 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Fin. Sec., M. D. Shein- 
ey ny atenbuby, Conn.; Chairman Exec. Comm., Sh. Karlinsky, 


Union of Sephardic Congregations, Inc, 


Org. March 3, 1929. Orrice: 99 Central Park West, New York City. 
] Purpose: The promotion of the religious interests of Sephardic 
ews. 

OFFICERs: Pres., David de Sola Pool, N. Y.C.; Vice-Pres., Capt. 
William Sebag-Montefiore, Montreal, Canada; Treas.. Mathew J. 
Levy, N. Y. C.; Sec., Simon S. Nessim, 270 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





—_. 
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United Galician Jews of America 


_ Org. July, 1935. Orrice: 175-5th Ave., New York City. 

Fifth Annual Convention, May 18, 1941, New York City. 

Societies, 194. a 
_ Purpose: Constructive relief for the aid of Jews in Galicia (Poland), 
in strict cooperation with the J. D. C. 

Orricers: Pres., Samuel Goldstein; Ex-Pres., Sol Low; Vice-Pres., 
Louis Flashenberg, Abraham Miller, Sigmund Thau; Hon. Vice-Pres., 
Louis Hollander, S. Margoshes, Max J. Schneider; Treas., Adolph 
Held; Assoc. Treas., Max Locker; Sec., Sigmund I. Sobel; Asst. Sec., 
Louis Alster. 

PUBLICATION: Der Galicianer. 


United Order ‘‘True Sisters” 


Org. April, 1846, as Independent Order of True Sisters. OrricE: 150 
W. 85th, New York City. 

Ninetieth Annual Convention, Jan. 13-14, 1941, New York City. 

Non-Sectarian Organization, nearly 95 per cent Jewish. 

OFFICERS: (January, 1940, to January, 1942): Grand Pres., Mrs. 
Joseph Kohnfelder; Grand Vice-Pres., Mrs Miklos Tokaji, Mrs. Alfred 
Rosenthal; Grand Sec., Mrs. Leo Strauss; Grand Fin. Sec., Mrs. Richard 
Silverman; Grand Treas., Mrs. Frederick Breitenfeld; Editor, Mrs. 
Esther Davis. 

PuBLicaTIon: The Echo. 


United Palestine Appeal 


Org. Jan. 1, 1936. Orrice: 41 E. 42nd, (Suite 1110), New York City. 
National Conference for Palestine, Jan. 6-7, 1940, Washington, D.C. 
PuRPOSE: To raise funds for the Palestine Foundation Fund (Keren 

Hayésod) and the Jewish National Fund (Keren Kayemeth). The 

United Palestine Appeal is the sole fund-raising instrument in the 

United States of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, recognized in the 

League of Nations Mandate as the supreme Jewish authority in the 

rebuilding of Palestine. 

OrFicERs: Hon. Chairmen; Albert Einstein, Herbert H. Lehman, 
Julian W. Mack, Henry Monsky, Nathan Straus, Henrietta Szold; 
National Chairman; Abba Hillel Silver; National Co-Chairmen; 
Stephen S. Wise, Chairman Administrative Committee; Louis Lipsky, 
Chairman Executive Committee; Solomon Goldman, Israel Goldstein, 
Edmund I. Kaufmann, Morris Rothenberg; Treas., Charles J. Rosen- 
bloom; Assoc. Treas., Abraham L. Liebovitz, Jacob Sincoff; Vice- 
Chairmen, Barnett R. Brickner, Leon Gellman, James G. Heller, 
Edward L. Israel, Louis E. Levinthal, Charles Ress, Elihu D. Stone, 
Joe Weingarten, David Wertheim; Exec. Dir., Henry Montor. 

Pupiication: U. P. A. Report. 
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United Roumanian Jews of America 


Org. March 8, 1909. Orrice: 110 W. 40th, New York City. 
Thirty-first Annual Convention, January, 1941, New York City. 
Purpose: To further, defend and protect the interests of the Jews 

in Roumania, to work for their civic and political emancipation and for 

their economic reconstruction and rehabilitation; and to represent and 

further the interests of the Roumanian Jews in the United States. 
OrricEers: Hon. Pres., Leo Wolfson, N. Y. C.; Pres., Chas. Sonnen- 

reich; Vice-Pres., Ephraim Brownstein, Max Schonfeld, Paul Hays, 

Samuel Kanter, A. D. Braham, Sam Feldman, Wm. Lando, Irving 

Sand, Leon A. Blum; Treas., Paul Gingold; Compt., Charles H. Kramer. 
PUBLICATION: The Record. 


United States Maccabi Association, Inc. 


Org. 1934. OrFice: 70 Pine, New York City. 

Members, 125. 

PurposE: Aims at education of its members by physical and cul- 
tural training for responsible cooperation in all Jewish national enter- 
prises, especially the upbuilding of Palestine. 

OrFicerRs: Pres., Nathan L. Goldstein; Sec., Albert D. Schanzer, 
291 Broadway, N. Y.C. 


United Synagogue of America 


Org. Feb. 23, 1913. OrricE: 3080 Broadway, New York City. 
Biennial Convention, May 10-14, 1940, Atlantic CityaNale 
Purpose: The promotion of traditional Judaism in America. 
FOUNDER: Solomon Schechter. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Elias L. Solomon, N. Y. C.; Pres., Louis J. 
Moss, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hon. Vice-Pres., Louis Ginzberg, N. Y. C.; 
Vice-Pres., A. B. Cohen, Scranton, Pa.; H. J. Reit, N. Y. C.; Jacob 
Kohn, Los Angeles, Cal.; H. P. Kopplemann, Hartford, Conn.; Sol. 
Mutterperl, N. Y.C.; Rec. Sec., Barnett E. Kopelman, N. Y. C.; 
Cor. Sec., Chas. I. Hoffman, 624 High, Newark, N. J.; Exec. Dir., 
Samuel M. Cohen, N. Y. C. 

PuBLicaTIONns: United Synagogue News and Synagogue Center. 

See also: National Federation of Jewish Men’s Clubs of the United 
Synagogue of America. 

Women’s League of the United Synagogue of America. 

Young People’s League of the United Synagogue of America. 


United Yeshiva Foundation, Inc. 


Org. Aug. 8, 1938. Orrice: 1123 Broadway, New York City. 
Members, 117,167; Societies, 54. 
PuRPOsE: To assist in support and maintenance of the Yeshivos 
(Hebrew Day Schools) where Jewish boys receive a Hebrew and secular 


1 Number of contributors of one dollar each in January, 1941, 
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education; to foster the study of the Jewish religion, particularly by 
the youth; to foster among all Jews of the United States an interest in 
Jewish learning and to disseminate among them information concerning 
religious matters. 
OrricrRs: Act. Chairman and Treas., Jacob Goodman, N. Y.C.; 
Exec. Dir., Harris L. Selig, 210 W. 78th, N. Y. C. 
PUBLICATION: Yeshiva Review. 


United Zionist Socialist Labor Party Poale-Zion Zeire-Zion 


Poale Zion, Org. 1905. Zeire Zion, Org. 1921. Re-org. Oct., 1931. 
OFFICE: 275-7th Ave., New York City. 

Sixth Convention, October 25, 1939, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Members, 11,000. 

Purpose: To rebuild Palestine as a Jewish Homeland on socialistic 
basis, to cooperate with the World Zionist Organization, to help the 
Jewish Federation of Labor in Palestine, and to participate in the 
movement in America. 

N geht General Sec., David Wertheim; Editor, Hayim Greenberg, 

PusBLicaTions: Yiddisher Kemfer and Jewish Frontier. 


Upsilon Lambda Phi Fraternity, Inc. 


Org. April 5, 1916; Inc. 1917. Orrice: 200 Vine, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Twenty-third Annual Convention, Sept. 1, 1940, Baltimore, Md. 
Chapters, 45. Members, 3,700. 

Purpose: An international Fraternity open to male students of the 
Jewish faith, in attendance at the high and preparatory schools, with 
the steadfast purpose of uniting the brothers spiritually, socially and 
fraternally, by means of a better understanding of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Judaism. 

Orricers: Master Ulp, N. Gilbert Matlow, Syracuse, N. Y.; Deputy 
Master Ulp, Archie Kirsch, Montreal, Can.; Financial Ulp, Arthur R. 
Bloom, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Secretarial Ulp, Milton A. Waber, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Pusiication: The Hour Glass. 


Women’s American Ort 


(Affiliated with American Ort) 
Org. 1927. Orrice: 212 5th Ave., New York City. 

Annual Conference, May 6-8, 1940, New York City. 

Members, 5,000. Chapters, 38. 

Purpose: Devoted to the creation of a new occupational existence 
for refugees and the masses of European Jews through trade-schools, 
farm colonies, industrial shops. 

OFFICERS: Pres., Mrs.. Edward B. Gresser, N. Y. C.; Chairman 
of Bd., Mrs. Leon Harris, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-Pres., Mrs Florence 
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R. Dolowitz, Mrs. Rose Rashmir, Mrs. Emily M. Rosenstein, Mrs. 
Fannie B. Shluger, Mrs. Samuel Weinberger; Treas., Mrs. Arthur 
Rosenberg; Fin. Sec., Mrs. Fannie Schofield; Cor. Sec., Margaret 
Fireman; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Kate Silver. 

PUBLICATION: Women’s Ort News. 


Women’s Branch of the Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America 


(Affiliated with Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America) 
Org. April 19, 1923. Orrice: 305 Broadway, New York City. 

Convention, May 13-16, 1938, New York City. 

Purpose: The unification of all the Orthodox women and organiza- 
tions of the country into one strong body; the intensification and fur- 
therance of Orthodox Judaism in the home, the religious school among 
high school girls, through the recently organized HABANOTH movement, 
amongst students, in institutions of higher learning; the spreading of 
the knowledge necessary for the understanding and practice of Orthodox 
Judaism through the circulation of religious and cultural literature; 
assistance in the organization of Sisterhoods and in the solution of their 
problems; assisting in the maintenance of a Hebrew Teachers’ Training 
School for Girls. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Mrs. Herbert S. Goldstein; Pres., Mrs. 
Isidor Freedman; Hon. Vice-Pres., Mrs. Joseph Mayer Asher, Mrs. 
Moses Hyamson, Mrs. N. Taylor Phillips; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Moses 
L. Isaacs, Yonkers, N. Y.; Mrs. Leo Jung, Mrs. Bernard Revel, Mrs. 
Jacob M. Marcuson, Far Rockaway; Mrs. Edw. Cohen, Baltimore, 
Mrs. Jacob Awner; Treas., Mrs. Wm. Edelson; Cor. Sec., Mrs. William 
Krieger, Hotel Greystone, B’way and 91st, N. Y. C.; Rec. Sec., Mrs. 
Ralph Harte. 


Women’s Division of the American Federation for Polish Jews 


Org. 1932. Orrice: 225 W. 34th, New York City. 

Annual Convention, June 28-29, 1941, Bradley BeachyaNenle 

Members, 200. Branches, 3. 

Purpose: To guard and promote the interests of the Jews in Poland 
and to help them morally and financially; to promote social and cul- 
tural activities among its members through leaflets, lectures, etc., to 
aid European refugees. 

Orricers: Pres., Mrs. A. P. Kaplan, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Mrs. J. 
Brown, N. Y. C., Mrs. H. Glanz, N. Y. C., Mrs. Esther Rosen, N. Y. C., 
Mrs. H. Mechutan, N. Y. C.; Treas., Clara Raphael, N. Y. C.; Sec., 
Mrs. Ray Cohen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fin. Sec., Mrs. B. Tykulsker, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Women’s Division American Jewish Congress 


Org. 1933. Orrice: 330 W. 42nd, New York City. 
Convention, May 20-22, 1940, New York City: 
PURPOSE: Cooperates with the American Jewish Congress, in its 

general program; furnishes appropriate literature to college and public 
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reference libraries; maintains boycott against Nazi goods and services; 
maintains vigilant Legislative Action Committee; conducts inter-faith 
meetings and encourages good-neighbor relations in communities; 
exposes un-American practice of discrimination in economic fields, 
and actively cooperates with Jewish Section of Inter-faith Committee 
for aid to Democracies. Congress Refugee Houses established for 
refugees. 

OrFicers: Hon. Pres., Mrs. Sol. Rosenbloom; Pres., Mrs. Stephen 
S. Wise; Vice-Pres., Milly Brandt, Mrs. Samuel Cahan, Mrs. Murray 
Felenstein, Mrs. Ira Frank, Mrs. Carl L. Lowe, Mrs. Robert J. Samuels, 
Mrs. Albert J. Shapiro, Mrs. Beth Levin Siegel, Mrs. Nathan Speva- 
kow, Hon. Ruth Warters; Treas., Mrs. Bernard S. Deutsch; Fin. Sec., 
Mrs. Morris Weinfeld; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Milton Lapidus; Cor. Sec., 
Mrs. Thomas Brusk; Exec. Sec., Hilda Kassell. 


Women’s League for Palestine, Inc. 


Org. 1927. OrricE: 1860 Broadway, New York City. 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting, June 4, 1941, New York City. 
Members, 2,000. Branches, 15. 

OrricErRS: Hon. Pres., Mrs. Richard Gottheil; Pres., Mrs. William 
Prince; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Alex. P. Kaplan, Mrs. David L. Isaacs, Mrs. 
Harry F. Fischbach, Mrs. Louis H. Garland, Mrs. Abraham Lipton, 
Mrs. Louis Klosk, Mrs. Harry Cahane; Ch. Ex. Bd., Mrs. Charles 
Hyman; Fin. Sec., Mrs. Leo Kaplan; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Alex. Cowen; 
Chairm. Fin. Comm., Mrs. Aaron Chinitz; Treas., Mrs. Anna Tum- 
powsky; Asst. Treas., Mrs. David Bloom. 

PUBLICATION: Women’s League for Palestine Bulletin. 


Women’s League of the United Synagogue of America 


Org. Jan. 21, 1917. Orrice: 3080 Broadway, New York City. 
Twenty-third Annual Convention, Nov. 9-12, 1941, Detroit, Mich. 
Purpose: To advance traditional Judaism by furthering Jewish 

education among women and children by creating and fostering Jewish 
sentiment in the home, by promoting the observance of Jewish dietary 
laws and home ceremonials, Sabbath and Festivals, and by generally 
strengthening the religious institutions of the home. 

FounpeER: Mrs. Solomon Schechter. 

Orricers: Pres., Mrs. Samuel Spiegel, N. Y. C.; Hon. Pres., Mrs. 
Chas. I. Hoffman, Newark, N. J.; Hon. Vice-Pres., Mrs. Cyrus Adler, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Barnett Davis, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Benjamin 
Davis, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Joseph Herzog, Mrs. Moses Hyamson, 
N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Leo M. Abrahams, East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
Jesse Bienenfeld, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sarah Kussy, Newark, N. J.; Mrs. 
Jacob S. Minkin, N. Y.C.; Mrs. H. H. Rubenovitz, Boston, Mass.; 
Mrs. Morris Silverman, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Philip Yavitz, Chicago, 
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Ill.; Treas., Mrs. Elias L. Solomon, N. Y. C.; Rec. Sec.,-Mrs. Morris 
Klein, N. Y. C.; Cor. Sec., Mrs. David Kass, N. Y. C. 
PuBLIcATION: Women’s League Outlook. 


Women’s Supreme Council of B’nai B’rith 
See B'nai B'rith Affiliated Organizations 


The Workmen’s Circle 


Org. 1900. OrricE: 175 East Broadway, New York City. 

(Merger of Independent Workmen’s Circle of America, Inc., with 
The Workmen’s Circle.) 

Forty-first Annual Convention, May 3-10, 1941, Chicago, Ill. 

Members, 75,000. 

Purpose: Fraternal insurance and mutual aid. 

OrFicers: Pres., R. Guskin; Treas., B. Levitin; Gen. Sec., Joseph 
Baskin; Asst. Gen. Sec., Nathan Chanin. 

PuBLicaTions: The Friend and The Call. 

See also: Young Circle and English Speaking Division of Workmen’s » 
Circle. 


Yiddish Scientific Institute — Yivo Inc. 


Org. 1925. Chartered 1927, rechartered 1940. OrricE: 425 Lafayette, 
New York City. 

Fifteenth Annual Conference, January 3-5, 1941, New York City. 

Members, 2,000. Societies, 8. 

Purpose: To promote research and disseminate knowledge con- 
cerning the life of the Jewish people in the past and present and to 
stimulate interest in the study and solution of problems arising in the 
life of the Jewish people; to maintain a Research Training Division, 
and assist in training in research work; to maintain sections for research 
in all appropriate fields; to maintain library, archives, museums and 
other facilities of research activities. 

OrricEers: Pres., S. Niger; Research Dir., Sr. M. Weinreich; Treas., 
Jacob Shatzky; Sec., N. Feinerman, 425 Lafayette, N. Y. C. 

PuBLicaTions: Vivo Bleter; Yiddishe Shprakh. 


Young Circle League and English Speaking Division of 
Workmen’s Circle 


(Youth Section of Workmen’s Circle.) 
Org. November, 1929. Orrice: 175 East Broadway, New York City. 

Eleventh Convention, May, 1941, Chicago, II. 

Members, 7,300. Branches and Youth Clubs, 170. 

Purpose: To provide youth with a measure of security through 
insurance benefits, against hazards of modern industrial life, and with 
opportunity for physical, intellectual, social and ethical development 
in atmosphere sympathetic to ideals of the labor movement. 

oe Chairman, Benjamin Levitin; Nat’l Dir., Israel Knox 

PuBLicaTION: The Workmen’s Circle Call. 
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Young Judaea 


Org. 1909. Orrice: 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Thirty-second Annual Convention, July 3-7, 1940, Baltimore, Md. 
Clubs, 800; members, 20,000; leaders, 1,500. 

PurposE: To perpetuate the highest ideals and traditions of Judaism; 
to inculcate a love for Palestine and a desire to participate in its re- 
building; to stimulate our youth to give expression to Jewish interests 
in an intelligent and creative manner; to develop in our youth a willing- 
ness to render service in behalf of the Jewish people to emphasize the 
ideal of democracy and devotion to democratic ideals. 

OrricERs: Hon. Pres., Herbert H. Lehman; Chairman Advisory 
Bd., Louis P. Rocker; Pres., Carl Alpert, Boston, Mass.; Vice-Pres., 
Rob’t. L. Aronson, Chicago, IIl., Zolomon Levin, New Orleans, La., 
Kate Miller, Baltimore, Md.; Sonia Dingol Wexler, N. Y. C.; Julian 
Loshin, Cincinnati, O.; Sec., Marian Cushing Goldberg, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; Exec. Dir., Aharon Kessler, N. Y. C. 

PuBLicaTions: Young Judaean; The Leader. 


Young People’s League of the United Synagogue of America 


Org. Nov. 29, 1925. Orrice: 3080 Broadway, New York City. 
Seventeenth Annual Convention, March 28-30, 1941, Atlantic City, 
J 


Purpose: To bring the Jewish youth nearer to traditional Judaism 
and to the Synagogue. 

Orricers: Hon. Pres., Morris V. Dembowitz, Astoria, L. I., N. Y.; 
Hon. Members, Harry H. Goebel, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bernard S. Kar- 
matz, Philadelphia, Pa.; John Lewis, N. Y. C.; Benjamin Markowe, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Samuel Ribner, Irvington, N.J.; Pres., Samuel 
Melnick, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-Pres., Arthur DuBrow, Hartford, 
Conn., Ray Feves, Portland, Ore., Melvin Grossman, St. Paul, Minn., 
Emanuel I. Metzger, Newark, N. J., David Spector, Mt. Carmel, Pa., 
Norman Udell, Philadelphia, Pa., Arnold R. Wolters, Flushing, L. I., 
N. Y.; Treas., Hartley Samuels, N. Y. C.; Cor. Sec., Gertrude Drotman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rec. Sec., Ruth M. Steinert, Bayonne, N. J.; Exec. 
Sec., Ella Lichtman, N. Y. C.; Exec. Dir., Samuel M. Cohen, N. Y. C. 

PuBLICATION: National Young People’s League. 


Zeta Beta Tau Fraternity 


Org. Dec. 29, 1898. Orrice: 45 W. 45th, New York City. 
Forty-second Annual Convention, Dec. 27-31, 1940, Omaha, Nebr. 
Members, 7,300. 

Ranking as the oldest and largest national Jewish intercollegiate 
Greek-letter fraternity with active chapters in thirty-one universities 
and colleges, and Alumni clubs in forty-two of the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. : 

Annually presents the ‘“‘Gottheil! Medal’’ to the American who does 
most for Jewry during year for which award is made. 
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Annually, on Brotherhood Day of the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, honors Roger Williams in a traditional ceremony. 

Annually presents to the Hebrew University in Palestine a scholar- 
ship in memory of Dr. Richard J. H. Gottheil, a past national President, 
who inspired the founding of this fraternity. 

OrricEers: Pres., James R. Katzman, N. Y. C.; Vice-Pres., Samuel 
R. Firestone, N. Y. C., Leo Freund, Los Angeles, Cal., David Dietz, 
Cleveland, O., Edwin N. Sommer, Omaha, Nebr.; Treas., James Frank, 
Jr., N.Y. C.; Sec., Mervin Riseman, New Orleans, La.; Historian, 
Norman Block, Greensboro, N. C.; General Sec., L. D. Dover, 45 W. 
45th, N. Y. C.; Asst. to Gen. Sec., Philip Kind, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

PUBLICATIONS: The Zeta Beta Tau Quarterly; Confidential News. 


Zionist Organization of America 


Org. 1897; Re-org. 1918. Orrice: 1720-16th, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Fourty-fourth Annual Convention, Sept. 6-9, 1941, Cincinnati, O. 
Members, 200,000. 

Purpose: To organize mass support for and actively cooperate in 
the rebuilding of Palestine as a Jewish Commonwealth, and to foster 
interest in the Jewish renaissance. 

CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATIONS: Hadassah, Order Sons of Zion. 

AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS: Young Judaea, Junior Hadassah, 
Masada, Avukah. 

OrFIcERS: Pres., Edmund I. Kaufmann, Washington, D. C.; Hon. 
Vice-Pres., Julian W. Mack, N. Y. C.; Harry Friedenwald, Baltimore, 
Md.; Vice-Pres., Solomon Goldman, Chicago, Ill., Israel Goldstein, 
N. Y. C., Louis Lipsky, N. Y. C.; Morris Rothenberg, N. Y. C., Abba 
Hillel Silver, Cleveland, O., Robert Szold, N. Y. C., Stephen S. Wise, 
N. Y. C.; Chairman Adm. Comm., Louis E. Levinthal, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Treas., Louis Rocker, N. Y.C.; Exec. Dir. and Sec., Isadore 
Breslau, Washington, D. C.; Chairman Fin. Comm., Irving D. Lip- 
Tove: N. Y.C.; Dir. Membership, Morris Margulies, Washington, 


\ 


PuBLications: The New Palestine; Dos Viddishe Folk. 
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Compiled by 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND 
WELFARE Funps, INc. 


The present Directory lists the names, addresses, execu- 
tive officers, date of organization and functions of formally 
organized central agencies — Federations, Welfare F unds 
and Community Councils — for the planning and financing 
of Jewish welfare needs in 266 cities in the United States 
and 9in Canada. The list does not include the large number 
of local funds known to function from year to year in behalf 
of the United Jewish Appeal without a continuing type of 
organization. 

All information on agencies listed has been derived from 
data supplied by the agencies themselves. 

While incomplete, the Directory includes practically 
all Jewish communities in the United States with a Jewish 
population of 500 and over, and about one-half of the 
smaller communities numbering 200 to 500 Jews. These 
communities comprise close to 97% of the total estimated 
Jewish population of the United States and about 85% of 
the Jewish population of Canada. 

It should be noted that the agencies listed vary con- 
siderably in form of organization, scope and function. 
Functions of agencies have been classified as follows: 


a) Administration of local social services 

b) Administration of local social services and support of 
affiliated local organizations 

c) Coordination and support of local social services - 

d) Support of national welfare programs 

e) Support of overseas welfare programs 

f) Cooperative local councils on Jewish welfare problems 
and general needs. 
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The latter function, it may be added, is known to be 
exercised by a much larger number of organizations than 
those specifically so designated. 

Classification of functions performed by the agencies in 
this Directory are indicated as above by the letters a, b, c, 
d, e, or f, appearing in parentheses after the name and date 
of organization. 
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ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 
*United Jewish Fund (includes Ensley, Fairfield, Tarrant City), org. 1937, (b, d-e), 


700 N. 18th St. Isadore Pizitz, Pres.; Mrs. B. A. Roth, Ex. Sec. 


GADSDEN 
Federated Jewish Charities, org. 1937, (a, d-e). Hugo H. Hecht, Sec. 


MOBILE 
#Federation of Jewish Charities, org. 1914, (c-d). Samuel Brown, Pres.; Nell R. Hess, 


Sec., 6 N. Pine St. 
Jewish Welfare Federation, org. 1939, (c-e). B. H. Eichold, Pres., c/o Mobile Drug Cor 
Joseph Bear, Treas. 


MONTGOMERY 
*Jewish Federation, org. 1930, (b, d-e), Clayton and Sayre Sts. Myron J. Rothschild, 


Pres.; Mrs. Sigmund Weil, Ex. Sec. 


SELMA 
*Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Demopolis, Uniontown), org. 1936, (c-e). Jerome Siegel, 


Pres.; Richard A. Rosenberg, Sec,, Arsenal Place. 


SHEFFIELD 
*Muscle Shoals Jewish Federated Charities (includes Athens, Florence, Tuscumbia), 


org. 1933, (d-e). Sam J. Israel, Chmn.; Louis Rosenbaum, Treas., Florence. 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX 
Jewish Community Council (includes surrounding communities), org. 1940, (d-f), 


122 E. Culver. Charles Korrick,:Pres,; Sidney Rochlin, Sec. 


TUCSON 
United Jewish Appeal, org. 1938, (b, d-e). Aaron Levy, Chmn.; Robert Kissel, Sec., 


Box 2853. 


ARKANSAS 


FORT SMITH 
Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1921, (b, d), 20 S. 6th St. Louis Cohen, Pres. 


HELENA 
*Federated Jewish Charities, org. 1934, (d-e). Rabbi S. Shor, Pres.; David L. Meyers, 


Sec.-Treas., P. O. Box 27. 





*= Member of Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. 
#= Affiliated with Community Chest or Fund. 


¢=Information as of 1940. 
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LITTLE ROCK 
#Federation of Jewish Charities (includes North Little Rock), org. 1912, (a), 501 Pyra- 
mid Bldg. Harry Lasker, Pres.; Mrs. B. F. Arnold, Ex. Dir. 
*Jewish Welfare Fund (includes North Little Rock), org. 1930, (b, d-e), 501 Pyramid 
Bldg. Harry Lasker, Pres.; Mrs. B. F. Arnold, Ex. Dir. 


PINE BLUFF 
Jewish Federated Charities, org. 1941, (a, d-e). Maurice Cohen, Pres.; Rabbi M. Clark 
Sec., Temple Anshe Emeth, 121 S. Popular. 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD 
*United Jewish Welfare Fund of Kern County (includes Arvin, Delano, Shafter, Taft, 
Wasco), org. 1937, (b, d-e), 1600 H St. Oscar Rudnick, Pres.; Rabbi J. A. Levy, 
Ex. Dir. 


FRESNO 
*Jewish National Welfare Fund (includes Fresno, Kings, Madera, Tulare Counties), 
org. 1936, (c-e), 820 Cambridge Ave. Dr. H. M. Ginsburg, Pres.; Rabbi D. L. 
Greenberg, Ex. Sec. 


’ 


LONG BEACH 
*United Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1934, (c-e), 225 Pine Ave. Irving Schneider, Pres. 


LOS ANGELES 
*#Federation of Jewish Welfare Organizations, org. 1911, (c), 610 Temple St. David 
Tannenbaum, Pres.; Walter S. Hilborn, Sec. 


*Jewish Community Council, org. 1937, (c-f), 610 Temple St. Judge H. A. Hollzer, 
Pres.; administers United Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Los Angeles and 
vicinity), 939 South Broadway. J. P. Nathan, Ex. Sec. 


OAKLAND 
*#Jewish Federation (includes Alameda, Berkeley, San Leandro), org. 1918, (a), 724 14th 
St. Lionel Wachs, Pres.; Harry J. Sapper, Ex. Dir. 


*United Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Alameda and Contra Costa Counties), org. 1926, 
(c-e), 724 14th St. Leonard J. Meltzer, Pres.; Harry J. Sapper, Sec. 


ONTARIO 
Ontario-Pomona United Jewish Appeal, org. 1939, (d-e), 1960 S. Euclid Ave. Mike 
Goldman, Pres.; N. Rightman, Sec.; Dr. I. Langsner, Treas. 


PETALUMA 
United Jewish Appeal (includes Healdsburg, Santa Rosa and Sonoma County), org. 
1939, (c-e), 117 Main St. M. Goldman, Pres.; H. Coleman, Sec. 


RIVERSIDE 


*United Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1936, (c-e). Dr. R. L. Kaufman, Chmn.; M. H. 
Lerner, Treas., P. O. Box 547. 
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SACRAMENTO 
*United Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Chico, Marysville, Oroville, Woodland, etc.), 
org. 1935, (d-e). D. S. Wasserman, Pres.; William B. Berman, Ex. Dir., P. O. 
Box 926. 


SAN BERNARDINO 
*United Jewish Appeal (includes Colton, Redlands), org. 1936, (c-e), Box 15. Arthur 
Harris, Pres.; Rabbi N. Feldheym, Sec. 


SAN DIEGO 
*United Jewish Fund (includes San Diego County), org. 1935, (c-e), 1105 First National 
Bldg. Jacob Weinberger, Pres.; Sol Stone, Ex. Dir. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
*#Federation of Jewish Charities, org. 1910, (c), 1600 Scott St. Ernest J. Sultan, Pres.; 
Hyman Kaplan, Ex. Dir. 
*Jewish National Welfare Fund (includes Marin and San Mateo Counties), org. 1925: 
(c-f), 476 Mills Bldg. M. C. Sloss, Pres.; Mrs. A.'R. Saber, Ex. Sec. 


SAN JOSE 
*#Jewish Welfare Federation and Community Council (includes Santa Clara County), 
org. 1936, (b, d-f). Louis Juren, Pres.; Mrs. P. B. Pearlman, Office Sec., 


220 Security Bidg. 


SANTA ANA 
*United Welfare Fund of Orange County (includes Anaheim, Fullerton, Garden Grove, 
Orange, Placentia, Tustin), org. 1939, (a, d-e), 110 E. Fourth St. Sam Hurwitz, 


Sec. 


STOCKTON ¥ 
*National Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Lodi, Tracy, Sonora), org. 1936, (c-e), 33 W. 
Rose. Harry Silver, Pres.; Rabbi J. A. Levy, Sec. 


° 


VALLEJO 
Jewish Welfare Board, org. 1938, (c-e), 300 Georgia St. Dr. M. Zlot, Pres.; Herman 


Stern, Sec. 


VENTURA 
Ventura County Jewish Council (includes Oxnard, Santa Paula, etc.), org. 1939, 


(a, d-e). Edward Kraus, Pres.; T. A. Gardner, Sec., P. O.,Box 908. 


COLORADO 
DENVER 
Allied Campaign, org. 1936, (d-e), 266 Metropolitan Bldg. Kalman Barnett, Pres.; 
Dr. L. I. Miller, Treas. 
gUnited Health Appeal, org. 1933, (c-d), Symes Bldg. David E. Harlem, Chmn.; Ben 
Blumberg, Sec. 
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CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT . 
*Jewish Community Council (includes Fairfield, Stratford), org. 1936, (c-f); administers 
Greater Bridgeport United Jewish Campaign, 360 State St. David 
Goldstein, Pres.; Mrs. C. M, Stern, Ex. Sec. 


*#Jewish Welfare Bureau and Children’s Society, org. 1921, (a), 881 Lafayette St. 
Joseph Gochros, Pres.; Fred J. Stern, Ex. Dir. 
BRISTOL 


United Jewish Charity Fund (includes Forestville, Plainville, Terryville), org. 1938, 
(c-e). George Miller, Chmn.; Rabbi L. Gutel, Ex. Dir., 120 Laurel St. 


DANBURY 
United Jewish Appeal, (b, d-e). Asher Papish, Chmn., 21 Downs St.; Leo Allen, Sec. 


HARTFORD 


Jewish Community Council, org. 1940, (f), 983 Main St. Judge S. Bordon, Pres.; 
Leo Gallin, Ex. Sec. 


*Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Ellington, Rockville), org. 1938, (c-e), 983 Main St. 
Jerome H. Kohn, Chmn.; Leo Gallin, Ex. Sec. 


MIDDLETOWN 
gUnited Jewish Appeal and Welfare Committee (includes Cromwell, Durham, East 
Hampton), org. 1936, (b, d-f), Morris H. Wrubel, Chmn., 164 Court St. 


NEW BRITAIN 


New Britain Committee for United Jewish Appeal, org. 1936, (d-e), 81 W. Main St. 
David R. Nair, Pres.; George L. Gans, Sec. 


NEW HAVEN 
*Jewish Community Council (includes West Haven), org. 1927, (f), 152 Temple St. 
Samuel Platcow, Pres.; Donald B. Hurwitz, Ex. Sec. 
*Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Branford, East Haven, Guilford, Hamden, Madison, 


Milford, North Haven, West Haven), org. 1939, (c-e), 152 Temple St. Bernhart 
E, Hoffman, Pres.; Donald B. Hurwitz, Ex. Dir. 


NEW LONDON : 


United Jewish Appeal (includes Chesterfield, Groton, Stonington), org. 1938, (d-e), 
60 Blackhall St. Aaron Agrin, Pres.; Rabbi S. S. Ruderman, Sec. 


STAMFORD 


United Jewish Appeal (includes Darien), (c-e), 132 Prospect St, 


Morris B. Perlman, 
Pres.; David U. Todes, Sec. 


WATERBURY 
*Jewish Federated Appeal, org. 1938, (d-e). David Stein, Pres.; 


Perry Graicerstein, Sec.; 
Rabbi Maurice Zigmond, Ex., 58 Plaza Ave. 


DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON 


*Jewish Federation of Delaware (State-wide), org. 1935, (c-f), 100 E. 7th St. Milton 
Kutz, Pres.; Ben V. Codor, Ex. Dir. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON 

*Jewish Community Council, org. 1939, (f). Hymen Goldman, Pres.; Aaron Goldman, 

Sec., 509 K St., N. W. 
*#Jewish Social Service Agency (includes surrounding communities), org. 1890, (a), 

1131 Spring Road, N. W. Herbert J. Rich, Pres.; Morris Klass, Dir. 

*United Jewish Appeal, org. 1935, (d-e), 1529 16th St., N. W. Morris Simon and Isadore 
Breslau, Co-Chmn.; Louis E. Spiegler, Dir. 


FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE 

*Jewish Community Council (includes Jacksonville Beach, Fernandina), org. 1935, 
(c-f), P. O. Box 872. David H. Lasarow, Pres.; Philip N. Selber, Ex. Dir. 


MIAMI 
*Greater Miami Jewish Federation (including Miami Beach, Coconut Grove, Coral 
Gables, Hiahleah, Homestead), org. 1938, (c-e), 317 Congress Bldg. Benjamin 
Bronston, Pres.; Stanley C. Myers, Chmn., Bd. of Directors. 


ORLANDO 
Jewish Federation, (b, d-e). Barney J. Cohen, Chmn., 1003 E. Concord Ave. 


ST. PETERSBURG 
gUnited Jewish Appeal, org. 1938, (d-e). Louis Cohen, Chmn., 2121 Second Ave., N. 
A. Sierkes, Sec. 


TAMPA 
United Jewish Appeal, (c-e). Ernest Maas, Chmn., 514 Franklin St, 
United Jewish Charities, org. 1940, (a, d). Mrs. B. Haimovitz, Pres., 2406 Watrous Ave.; 
Mrs. J. A. Waterman, Sec. 


WEST PALM BEACH 
*Federated Jewish Charities of Palm Beach County, org. 1940, (b, d-f). Carl M. 
Brukenfeld, Chmn.; George B. Mehlman, Ex. Sec., 826 Comeau Bldg. 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 
*#Federation for Jewish Social Service (includes DeKalb and Fulton Counties), org. 1905, 
(a), 318 Capitol Ave. Herman Heyman, Pres.; Edward M. Kahn, Ex. Dir. 
*Jewish Welfare Fund (includes DeKalb and Fulton Counties), org. 1936, (b, d-e). 
P. O. Box 855. Henry A. Alexander, Pres.; Edward M. Kahn, Ex. Sec. 


COLUMBUS 
*Jewish Welfare Federation, org. 1941, (b, d-f), P. O. Box 230. Maurice D. Rothschild, 


Pres.; Mrs. D. I. Besser, Sec. 


SAVANNAH 
Jewish Committee, org. 1933, (f). Edmund H. Abrahams, Chmn.; Rabbi J. Labovitz, 


Sec.; sponsors United Jewish Appeal. 
*United Jewish Appeal, org. 1934, (c-e), 328 Barnard St. Judge E. Lewis, Chmn.; Rabbi 
J. Labovitz, Sec. 
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IDAHO 
POCATELLO 


gUnited Jewish Appeal of Pocatello, Idaho and Idaho Falls, org. 1940, (b, d-e). 
Ned B. Grossman, Chmn. 


ILLINOIS 
AURORA 


Jewish Community Drive, org. 1935, (d-e), 20 N. Lincoln Ave. Max Weisman, Pres.; 
Rabbi E. Green, Sec. 


CHAMPAIGN 
Champaign-Urbana Federated Jewish Charities, org. 1934, (b, d-e). Leonard Lewis, 
Pres.; Julius Davis, Sec., P. O. Box 300. 


CHICAGO 


*#Jewish Charities, org. 1900, (c), 130 N. Wells St. Harris Perlstein, Pres.; Samuel A. 
Goldsmith, Ex. Dir. 


*Jewish Welfare Fund (includes adjoining suburbs), org. 1936, (c-e), 128 N. Wells St. 
James H. Becker, Pres.; Samuel A. Goldsmith, Sec. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS 
United Jewish Appeal, (a, d-e). Harold Gordon, Chmn.; Seymour Cohen, Sec. 


ELGIN 


*Jewish Welfare Chest (includes Geneva, St. Charles), org. 1938, (a, d-e), 3 S. Grove Ave. 
Joseph Singer, Pres.; Edward Puklin, Sec. 


JOLIET 


*Jewish Welfare Chest (includes Cole City and Morris), org. 1937, (b, d-e), 561 Liberty St. 
Abe Aronin, Chmn.; Rabbi L. Milgrom, Sec. 


PEORIA 


Jewish Cemmunity Council (includes Canton, Pekin), org. 1933, (b, d-f); administers 
*Jewish Welfare Fund, 1140 Jefferson Bldg. Clarence A, Ullman, Pres.; 
Max J. Lipkin, Sec. 


QUINCY 


United Jewish Appeal, (a, d-e). Rabbi Louis Kuppin, Irving Rosen and Walter 
Davidson, Co-Chmn. 


ROCK ISLAND 
*United Jewish Charities (includes Moline), org. 1939, (b, d-e), 1804 Seventh Ave. Albert 
K. Livingston, Pres.; Rabbi E. L. Neimand, Ex. Sec, 


ROCKFORD 


*Federation of Jewish Charities, org. 1937, (b, d-f). Louis Weinstein, Pres.; Mrs. H. 
Finkel, Sec., 1915 Douglas St. 


SPRINGFIELD 
*Jewish Federation (includes Jacksonville, Lincoln, Petersburg, Pittsfield, Taylorville), 


org. 1941, (c-f), 1000 S. Fourth St, Morris Myers, Pres.; Rabbi H. E. Snyder, 
Ex. Sec. 
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WAUKEGAN 
United Jewish Appeal, (a, d-e). Charles Morrison, Chmn.; Charles Fisher, Sec., Citizens’ 
Bank Bldg. 
INDIANA 
ANDERSON 


Jewish Welfare Association (includes Alexandria), org. 1938, (c-f). George Glazer, Pres.; 
Mrs. J. I. Holland, Sec., 302 Beverly Terrace. 


EVANSVILLE 
*Jewish Community Council, org. 1936, (c-f), 100 Washington Ave. Ervin Weil, Pres.; 


Rabbi M. Greenwald, Sec. 


FORT WAYNE 
*#Jewish Federation (includes Columbia City, Decatur, Huntington, Kendallville, Ligo- 


nier, North Manchester, Warsaw, etc.), org. 1923, (b, d-e), 322 Cal-Wayne 
Bldg. Dr. N. L. Salon, Pres.; J. M. Finkelstein, Ex. Dir. 


GARY 
*Jewish Welfare Federation (includes surrounding communities), org. 1940, (c-e). 


Benjamin H. Gordon, Pres.; Rabbi G. J. August, Sec., 2212 W. Sth St. 


HAMMOND 
*United Jewish Appeal of Hammond, Inc., org. 1939, (c-e), Rm. 828-5231 Hohman Ave. 


Samuel Seifer, Pres.; Charles Levin, Ex. Sec. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
*#Jewish Federation, org. 1905, (b, f), 210 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Samuel Mueller, 


Pres.; H. Joseph Hyman, Ex. Dir, 
*Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1925, (c-e), 210 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Samuel Mueller, 
Pres.; H. Joseph Hyman, Ex. Dir. 


LAFAYETTE 
*Federated Jewish Charities (includes Attica, Frankfort), org. 1924, (c-e). Jacob Singer, 


Pres.; Mrs. B. A. Stein, Sec., Hotel Lahr. 


MARION 
Federation of Jewish Charities (includes Grant County), org. 1933, (b, d-e), 510 Marion 


National Bank Bldg. Sam Fleck, Pres.; Henry A. Fleck, Sec. 


MICHIGAN CITY 
United Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1937, (a, d-e). Dr. H. L. Brooks, Pres.; Alan Joseph, 


Sec., 115 York St. 


MUNCIE 
Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Hartford City, Winchester), org. 1938, (c-f). Harry 


Zeigler, Pres.; Mrs. H. Zeigler, Sec. 


SOUTH BEND 
*Jewish Welfare Fund of St. Joseph Valley, org. 1935, (c-f), 209 S. Michigan St. Ira Ww. 


Ciralsky, Pres.; Sig. Welber, Sec. 
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TERRE HAUTE 
*Jewish Federation (includes Brazil, Clinton, Sullivan), org. 1922, (b, d-e), 540 S. 6th St. 
Dr. Marshall Taxay, Pres.; David Rosenfeld, Sec. 


IOWA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Associated Jewish Charities (includes North and Southwest Iowa), org. 1941, (a, d-f) 
Louis Bernstien, Pres.; B. I. Seldin, Sec. 


DAVENPORT 
*#Jewish Charities, org. 1921, (b, d-f), 721 Union Bank Bldg. Ben Comenitz, Pres.; Fannie 
Grant, Ex. Dir. 


DES MOINES 
*Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1914, (c-e), 712 Des Moines Bldg. Rabbi E. Mannheimer, 
Pres.; Harold Leener, Sec. 


DUBUQUE 
gUnited Jewish Appeal (includes Dubuque and vicinity), org. 1937, (a, d-e). Jules L. 
Gerelick, Gen. Chmn., 704 Main St.; Meyer Zuckerman, Sec. 


IOWA CITY 
United Jewish Campaign (includes Johnson County), (a, d-e). Joseph Braverman, 
Chmn.; Mrs. S. Saltzman, Sec. 


MASON CITY 
Jewish Council of Mason City, org. 1937, (c-f). Sam Richer, Pres., 113 S. Delaware Ave, 


SIOUX CITY 
*#Federation of Jewish Social Service, org. 1920, (a), 421-425 Pearl St. E. N. Grueskin, 
Pres.; Dorothy Merlin, Ex. Dir. 
United Jewish Appeal (includes small communities within a radius of 100 miles), org. 
1933, (d-e), 421-425 Pearl St. L. J. Kaplan, Chmn.; Dorothy Merlin, Sec. 


Jewish Community Council, org. 1934, (f), 421-425 Pearl St. Jack Robinson, Pres.; 
Dorothy Merlin, Sec, 


KANSAS 
TOPEKA 
United Jewish Appeal (includes Emporia, Lawrence, St. Marys), org. 1939, (dee), 
822 Topeka Blvd. Harry R. Nightingale, Pres.; Rabbi S. W. Chomsky, Sec. 


WICHITA 
*Mid-Kansas Jewish Welfare Federation (includes Augusta, El Dorado, Eureka, Dodge 
City, Great Bend, Hoisington, Hutchinson, McPherson), org. 1935, (c-e), 


1104 Union National Bank Bldg. Max M. Levand, Pres.; Leonard A. Levand, 
Sec. 


KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND 


Federated Jewish Charities (includes Ironton, O.), org. 1937, (b, d-e). Max Steckler, 
Pres.; David Pfeffer, Treas, 
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LEXINGTON 
éFederated Jewish Charities, org. 1917, (a, d-e), 410 Citizens Bank Bldg. Dr. S. E. 
Miller, Pres.; James Strauss, Sec.-Treas. 


LOUISVILLE 
*Conference of Jewish Organizations (includes New Albany, Jeffersonville, Ind. and 
Shelbyville, Ky.), org. 1934, (b, d-f), 600 Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Charles W. 


Morris, Pres.; Clarence F. Judah, Ex. Sec. 


*#Jewish Welfare Federation, Inc. (includes surrounding communities), org. 1908, (a, d), 
215 E. Walnut St. Herman G. Handmaker, Pres.; Alexander W. Erlen, Ex. Sec. 


PADUCAH 
Federated Jewish Charities (includes Fulton, Hickman, Mayfield, Princeton), org. 1917, 
(b, d-e), 217 Broadway. Mose Simon, Pres.; Edwin B. Michael, Sec.-Treas. 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA 
*Jewish Welfare Federation (includes Bunkie, Lecompte), org. 1938, (b, d-e), 525 Fourth 
St. Louis Wellan, Pres.; Rabbi A. G. Baum, Sec. 


BATON ROUGE 
Jewish Welfare Fund (includes surrounding territory), org. 1937, (d-e), c/o Byron 
Kantrow, Reymond Bldg. Sam Scheinuk, Sec. 


MONROE 
*United Jewish Charities of North East Louisiana (includes Bastrop, Ferriday, Lake 
Providence, Tallulah, Winnsboro, etc.), org. 1938, (a, d-e), P.O. Box 1663. 


I. P. Sandman, Pres.; Charles Titche, Sec. 


NEW ORLEANS 

*#Jewish Charitable and Educational Federation, org. 1914, (b, d), 348 Baronne St. 
Leo L. Hirsch, Pres.; David Fichman, Ex. Dir. 

*Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1933, (c-e), 348 Baronne St. Leon H. Rittenberg, Pres.; 


David Fichman, Ex. Sec. 


SHREVEPORT 
Jewish Federation, org. 1941, (b, d-f), 802 Cotton St. S. L. Herold, Pres.; Rabbi D. 


Lefkowitz, Jr., Sec. Pro-Tem. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 
*Associated Jewish Charities, org. 1919, (c), 319 W. Monument St. L. Edwin Goldman, 


Pres.; Harry Greenstein, Ex. Dir. 
*Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1941, (c-e), 319 W. Monument St. Sidney Lansburgh, Pres.; 


Harry Greenstein, Ex. Dir. 


CUMBERLAND 
*Jewish Community Fund of Western Maryland (includes Frostburg, Md. and Keyser, 
W. Va.), org. 1939, (d-e), 107 Union St. Arnold M. Kline, Pres.; Rabbi A. H 


Lefkowitz, Ex. Sec. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON 
*#Associated Jewish Philanthropies, org. 1896, (c), 24 Province St. Louis E. Kirstein 
Pres.; B. M. Selekman, Ex. Dir. 
*United Jewish Campaign (includes surrounding communities), org. 1937, (d-e), 24 Prov- 
ince St. Louis E. Kirstein, Chmn.; Sidney S. Cohen, Ex. Sec. 


BROCKTON 
*Brockton Conference for United Jewish Appeal (includes Bridgewater, Rockland, 
Stoughton), org. 1939, (d-f), 71 Legion Parkway. A. B. Yaffe, Pres.; Herbert 
Millman, Sec. 


CAMBRIDGE 
*Jewish Community Council, org. 1941, (c, f). Edward Cohen, Pres.; Marshall B. 
Andelman, Sec., 678 Massachusetts Ave. 


FALL RIVER 
Jewish Community Council, org. 1938, (f), c/o Temple Beth El. Max Kaplan, Tempo- 
rary Chmn.; David L. Gourse, Sec.; administers United Jewish Appeal, (c-e), 
David S. Schneierson, Chmn. 


FITCHBURG 
*Jewish Community Council of Fitchburg-Leominster, org. 1939, (d-f). Joseph C. 
Foster, Pres.; Mrs. L. I. Brodsky, Sec., 210 Lincoln St. 


HOLYOKE 
Jewish Community Council, org. 1940, (f), 378 Maple St. Samuel Resnic, Pres.; Rabbi 
A. A. Lasker, Ex. Dir. 
*United Jewish Appeal (includes Easthampton), org. 1938, (d-e), 378 Maple St. B. W. 
Cohen, Pres.; Rabbi A. A. Lasker, Sec. 


LOWELL 
*United Jewish Appeal, org. 1940, (d-e), 105 Princeton St. William Levine, Pres.; Rabbi 
J. Warren, Ex. Dir. 


LYNN 
*United Jewish Appeal (includes Nahant, Saugus, Swampscott), org. 1938, (c-e), 22 City 
Hall Square. Eli A. Cohen, Pres.; William M. Pruss, Ex. Sec. 


NEW BEDFORD 
*Federation of Jewish Organizations (includes Acushnet, Dartmouth, Fairhaven, 
Marion, Onset), org. 1939, (c-f), P.O. Box 830. Judge Samuel Barnet, Pres.; 
Raphael Mutterperl, Sec. 


NORTHAMPTON 
gUnited Jewish Appeal, (d-e). Rabbi M. Fishman, Chmn., B’nai Israel Synagogue; 
Leonard Alberts, Sec. 


SPRINGFIELD 
Jewish Community Council, org. 1938, (c-f); administers *Jewish Welfare Fund 
(includes Agawam, Chicopee, Chicopee Falls, East Longmeadow, East Spring- 
field, Longmeadow, Ware, Westfield, West Springfield), 130 Maple St. 
Dr. A. M. Glickman, Pres.; Sidney Simon, Ex. Dir. 
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*#Jewish Social Service Bureau (includes Agawam, East Springfield, Longmeadow, West 
Springfield), org. 1916, (a), 1862 Main St. Louis C. Henin, Pres.; Miss Jessie 
Josolowitz, Ex. Sec. 


WORCESTER 
Jewish Community Council, org. 1936, (f), 10 Waverly St. Joseph Talamo, Pres.; 
Dr. H. S. Saidel, Sec. 
*Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1939, (d-e), 10 Waverly St. A. S. Persky, Pres.; Jacob Gross, 
Ex. Sec. 


MICHIGAN 


BAY CITY 
*Northeastern Michigan Jewish Welfare Federation (includes Alpena, East Tawas, 


Midland, West Branch, etc.), org. 1940, (c-e), 719 Washington Ave. Theodore 
S. Friedman, Chmn.; Samuel O. Rosenberg, Sec. 


DETROIT 


Jewish Community Council, org. 1937, (f), 1610 Washington Blvd. Bldg., 234 State St. 
Simon Shetzer, Pres.; Isaac Franck, Ex. Dir. 

*#Jewish Welfare Federation, org. 1926, (c-e); administers Allied Jewish Campaign, 

51 W. Warren Ave. Abraham Srere, Pres.; Isadore Sobeloff, Sec. and Ex. Dir. 


FLINT 
Federation of Jewish Charities (includes surrounding communities), org. 1936, (b, d-e), 


716 N. Saginaw. Ellis H. Warren, Pres.; Gilbert Fienberg, Sec. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
*Jewish Community Fund, org. 1940, (c-f). Max L. Subar, Pres.; D. E. Weiss, Treas. 


246 Monroe. 


JACKSON 
Jewish Federation, org. 1937, (c-e). Louis Glick, Pres.; Julius Levin, Sec. 


LANSING 
g*Federated Jewish Charities, org. 1939, (d-e), 1008 City National Bldg. Matthew R. 


Kaplan, Pres.; Harvey Steadman, Ex. Sec. 


PONTIAC 
*Federated Jewish Charities, org. 1936, (a, d-e). Dr. J. Forbes, Sec., Strand Theatre Bldg. 


SAGINAW ae 
*Jewish Welfare Federation (includes surrounding communities), org. 1939, (b, d-f) 


1136 Howard St. Morris Nover, Pres.; Max J. Scharf, Sec.-Treas. 


MINNESOTA 


DULUTH 
*Jewish Welfare Federation, org. 1937, (c-e), 223 New Jersey Bldg. E. Maurice Labovitz. 


Pres.; Joseph M. Papo, Ex. Dir. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
*Federation for Jewish Service, org. 1931, (c-f), Andrus Bldg. Rabbi A. I. Gordon, Pres.: 


Charles I. Cooper, Ex. Sec. 
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ST. PAUL 
Council of Jewish Agencies, org. 1931, (f), c/o Temple Aaron, Ashland and Groto. 
Rabbi H. Cohen, Pres.; Helen Grodinsky, Sec. 
*#Jewish Welfare Association, org. 1911, (a), 105 Wilder Bldg. Allan L. Firestone, Pres.; 
Mrs. B. Wolff, Sec.; Helen Grodinsky, Supt. 


*United Jewish Fund, org. 1935, (b, d-e), 1608 Pioneer Bldg. T. L. Cook, Pres.; Mrs. A. D 
Stameshkin, Ex. Sec. 


VIRGINIA 
*Federation for Jewish Service, org. 1939, (b, d-e), P. O. Box 965. Monroe J. Shanedling, 
Pres.; Florence Dorfman, Sec. 


MISSISSIPPI 
HATTIESBURG 
Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1937, (b, d-e). Max M. Mabel, Pres. 


JACKSON 
gJewish Community Fund, org. 1935, (a, d-e). Dave Rice, Pres.; Rabbi M. Lovitt, Sec. 


NATCHEZ 
Jewish Appeal (includes surrounding communities in Louisiana and Mississippi), org. 
1938, (d-e). Wilfred Geisenberger, Chmn. 


VICKSBURG 
*Jewish Welfare Federation (includes Anguilla, Brunswick), org. 1937, (d-e), 1209 
Cherry St. Louis L. Switzer, Pres.; Rabbi S. R. Brav, Ex. Sec. 


MISSOURI 
JOPLIN 
*Jewish Welfare Federation (includes Carthage, Neosho, Webb City, Mo.; Miami, 


Picher, Okla.), org. 1938, (d-e). Samuel Miller, Pres.; Irven P, Epstein, Sec., 
POs Box241. 


KANSAS CITY 
Jewish Community Council (includes Kansas City, Kan.), org. 1937, (f), 1600 Linwood 
Blvd. Joseph Cohen, Pres.; Max Bretton, Ex. Sec. 
*Jewish Welfare Federation of Greater Kansas City (includes Kansas City, Kan.), 
org. 1933, (c-e), 1600 Linwood Blvd. Louis Myer, Pres.; Max Bretton, Ex. Sec. 


*#United Jewish Charities, org. 1900, (a), 1000 Admiral Blvd. Geor. 


ge Oppenheimer, Pres.; 
Emelie Levin, Ex. Dir. 


ST. JOSEPH 
Federated Jewish Charities, org. 1909, (b, d), 501 Felix St. Samuel Hassenbusch, Pres 
and Dir. 
ST. LOUIS 


*#Jewish Federation (includes St. Louis County), org. 1900, (c); administers *Jewish 


Welfare Fund, org. 1934, (c-e), 3636 Page Blvd. Jesse A. Wolfort, Pres.; 
Samuel Gerson, Ex. Dir. 
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SEDALIA 
Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1935, (a, d-e), Temple Beth El. R. R. Jiedel, Chmn.; Rabbi 
H. May, Sec. 
MONTANA 
BUTTE 


*Jewish Welfare Chest (includes Anaconda), org. 1939, (a, d-e), 13414 W. Broadway. 
Sigmund O. Meyer, Pres.; Avron Canty, Sec. 


HELENA 
Jewish Community Chest, org. 1938, (d-e). Norman Winestine and George Grossberg. 
Co-Chmn, gs 
NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN 


*Jewish Welfare Federation, org. 1931, (d-e), 1116 S. 15th St. Louis B. Finkelstein, 
Pres.; Mrs. B. D. Katskee, Sec. 


OMAHA 
*#Federation for Jewish Service, org. 1919, (b); administers Jewish Philanthropies, 
org. 1930 (c-f), 101 N. 20th St. Henry Monsky, Pres.; Paul Veret, Ex. Dir. 


NEVADA 
RENO 
United Jewish Appeal (includes cities east to Elko), org. 1936, (a, d-e). Bert Goldwater 
and Dr. N. B. Joseph, Co-Chmn.; A. H. Melner, Sec., P. O. Box 2402. 


NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY 
*Federation of Jewish Charities (includes Ventnor), org. 1925, (b, d-e), 138 S. Virginia 
Ave. Harry Cassman, Pres.; Kate Rosenberg, Gen. Sec. 


BAYONNE 
*Jewish Community Council, org. 1938, (b, d-f), 21 Lincoln Pkwy. Irving Meyers, Pres.; 
Henry Wellman, Ex. Dir.; administers United Jewish Appeal, Mrs. H. M. 
Schechter, Adm. Sec. 


CAMDEN 
*Federation of Jewish Charities (includes Camden County), org. 1935, (b, d-e), 621 
Kaighn Ave. Benjamin F. Friedman, Pres.; Dan S. Rosenberg, Ex. Dir. 


ELIZABETH 
Jewish Council, org. 1940, (b, d-f), 1034 E. Jersey St. Samuel Koestler, Pres.; Harry 
Lebau, Sec. 


HOBOKEN 
Kehillah, org. 1938, (b, d-f), 1003 Garden St. Jesse Eisen, Pres.; Samuel Schwartz, Sec. 
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JERSEY CITY 1 


United Jewish Appeal, org. 1939, (b, d-f), 604 Bergen Ave. Ben Scblossherg. Pres, 3 
Victor Ruskin, Sec. | 


MONTCLAIR 
Jewish Community of Montclair (includes Glen Ridge and Upper Montclair), org: 
1934, (c-f), 113 Wildwood Ave. Jacques Rieur, Pres.; Bernadine Von Ohlen, Sec.: 





NEWARK 
*#Essex County Council of Jewish Agencies, org. 1923, (c); administers Essex Countyjy 


United Jewish Appeal, org. 1937, (c-e), 682 High St. Samuel I. Kessler, Pres. 3 
Mrs. E, Jameson, Ex. Dir. | 















PASSAIC 
*Jewish Community Council of Passaic and Vicinity (includes Clifton, Garfield, Lodi, i 


Wallington), org. 1933, (c-f); administers United Jewish Relief Campaign 
721 Main Ave. Victor Greenburg, Pres.; Morris Novitsky, Ex. Dir. 


| 
PATERSON | 


Jewish Community Council (includes surrounding communities), org. 1933, (d-f),) 
132 Market St. Philip Dimond, Pres.; Hymen D. Goldberg, Sec, | 
| 


PERTH AMBOY 

Council of Jewish Organizations, org. 1939, (f), 316 Madison Ave. David Rosenzweig, 
Pres.; Leslie Flaksman, Ex. Dir. 

United Jewish Appeal (includes Fords, South Amboy, Woodbridge), org. 1938, (b, d-e) ,) 

316 Madison Ave. Isadore Jacobson, Pres.; Leslie Flaksman, Ex, Dir. } 


PLAINFIELD 


Council of Jewish Organizations (includes North Plainfield), org. 1937, (d-f); adminis-} 


ters United Jewish Appeal, 403 W. 7th St. H. L. Shrager, Pres.; Aaron Allen, )) 
Ex. Dir. 


TRENTON 


*Jewish Federation, org. 1929, (b, d-e), 18 S. Stockton St. Louis B. Shipper, Pres.; Markj 
Tarail, Ex. Dir. | 


| 
NEW MEXICO 

ALBUQUERQUE | 
*Federation of Jewish Charities (Albuquerque and vicinity), org. 1938, (b, d-e), P. O. 


Box 462. Leopold Meyer, Pres.; Arthur Ravel, Chmn.; Rabbi S. E. Starrels, 
Sec. 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY 


*Jewish Community Council, org. 1938 (f), 111 Washington Ave. Hon, S. Rubenstein, 
Pres.; Mrs. M. M. Solomon, Sec. 


United Jewish Appeal, (c-e), 78 State St. M. Michel Dobris, Chmn., Mrs. C. Michelove,| 
Sec. | 
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BINGHAMTON 
Jewish Community Council, org. 1937, (d-f); administers United Jewish Campaign, 
155 Front St. Samuel H. Pearis, Pres. 


BUFFALO 
*Jewish Federation for Social Service, org. 1903, (c-d), 1104 Walbridge Bldg. Eugene 
Warner, Pres.; Cecil B. Wiener, Ex. Dir. 
*United Jewish Fund (includes surrounding suburbs), org. 1933, (d-e), 1104 Walbridge 
Bldg. David Diamond, Pres.; Martha Morris, Assistant Fin. Sec. 


DUNKIRK 
gHebrew Community, (d-e), Washington Ave. Joseph Rubenstein, Pres.; Jack Warnick, 
Sec., 11734 Maple Ave. 


GLOVERSVILLE 
Jewish Community Fund, (d-e), 28 E. Fulton St. Daniel H. Higier, Chmn.; Rabbi 


M. Krawer, Sec. 
6 


HUDSON 
gUnited Jewish Appeal (includes Claverack, Greenport, Chatham), org. 1939, (d-e), 
247 Warren St. Adolph Lorch, Chmn.; Theodore Kline, Sec. 


KINGSTON 
gJewish Community Council, org. 1939, (f). Joseph Block, Pres.; Mrs. A. Kaplan, Sec., 
282 Main St. 


gUnited Jewish Appeal, (d-e). Joseph Levine, Chmn.; Arthur Ewig, Sec., 270 Fair St. 


MIDDLETOWN 
*United Jewish Appeal (includes Florida, Goshen and Warwick), org. 1937, (a, d-e), 
P.O. Box 424. Maurice Polletz and David Ash, Co-Chmn.; Rabbi A. Simon, 
Sec. 


MONTICELLO 
gUnited Jewish Appeal, org. 1939, (d-e), 186 Broadway. Dr. J. M. Rosenthal, Chmn.; 


Bernard Weiss, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY 
United Jewish Appeal for Refugees and Overseas Needs (includes New York City 
and Metropolitan areas), org. 1939, (d-e), 250 W. 57th St. Dr. Jonah B. Wise, 
Chmn.; Henry C. Bernstein, Dir. 


(BROOKLYN) 
*#Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Charities, org. 1909, (c-d), 71 W. 47th St., N. Y.C. 
Hugh Grant Straus, Pres.; Irwin Rosen, Ex. Dir. 


(MANHATTAN, BRONX AND QUEENS) 
*#Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies, org. 1917, (c-d), 
71 W. 47th St. George Z. Medalie, Pres.; Solomon Lowenstein, Ex. Vice-Pres. 


NEWBURGH 
Jewish Community Council, org. 1938, (c-f). Seymour S. Cohen, Pres., 60 Bay View 
Terrace; Morris A. Shapiro, Sec.; administers *United Jewish Charities, 


56 Second St. Sol Reiter, Pres.; M. J. Rider, Sec. 
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NIAGARA FALLS | 
*Jewish Federation, org. 1935, (a, d-e), 708 Eighth St. Franklin C. Wisbaum, Pre s.3 


Mrs. J. H. Chinkers, Ex. Sec. 


POUGHKEEPSIE 
Jewish Community Council, org. 1940, (f), 54 N. Hamilton St. J. George Spitz, Pres.;) 
Joseph H. Gellert, Sec. 
United Jewish Appeal, org. 1933, (c-e), 54 N. Hamilton St. Samuel Pressman, Pres.; 
Philip Morowitz, Sec. 


ROCHESTER 
*United Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1937, (c-e), 144 Baden St. Joseph E. Silverstein, 
Pres.; Jacob M. Kammen, Ex. Sec. 


SCHENECTADY 
Jewish Community Council (includes Schenectady County), org. 1938, (c-f), 300 Ger-| 
mania Ave. Lewis Lurie, Pres.; Samuel Weingarten, Sec.; administers *United| 
Jewish Appeal. Joseph E. Grosberg, Campaign Chmn. 


SYRACUSE 
*#Jewish Welfare Federation, org. 1918, (c); administers Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 
1933, (c-e), 201 E. Jefferson St. Rabbi B. Friedman, Pres.; Max Stern, Ex. Dir. | 


TROY 
Jewish Council, org. 1935, (f), 87 First St. Albert Snyder, Pres.; Fred A. Glass, Ex. Dir. 
*United Hebrew Charities (includes Cohoes, Mechanicville, Waterford, Watervliet), 

org. 1936, (c-e), 87 First St. Albert Snyder, Pres.; Fred A. Glass, Ex. Sec. 


UTICA | 
*Jewish Community Council (includes Ilion, Ft. Plain, Herkimer, Little Falls, Oneonta, | 
Rome and Stamford), org. 1932, (c-f); administers United Jewish Appeal, 
131 Genesee St. Charles T. Sitrin, Pres.; Jack Levy, Ex. Dir. 


WATERTOWN | 
Jewish Federation of Charities, org. 1930, (a, d-e), 142 Court St. Isadore Herr, Chmn.;_ 
Edward H. Lebovsky, Sec.-Treas. | 


United Jewish Appeal (includes Jefferson County), org. 1935, (d-f), 142 Court St. 
Joseph Ellis, Pres.; Edward H. Lebovsky, Sec. 


WHITE PLAINS 
Jewish Community Council (includes Scarsdale and vicinity), org. 1927, (d-f); ad- 
ministers United Jewish Appeal. P. Irving Grinberg, Pres.; Mrs. H. M. 
Miller, Ex. Sec., 3 Franklin Ave. 


YONKERS 


Jewish Federation, org. 1936, (a, d-f), 122 S. Broadway. Irving Schneider, Pres.; Isidore 
Beierfeld, Ex. Dir. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE 


*Federated Jewish Charities, org. 1935, (c-e), 60 Austin Ave. L. H. Pollock, Pres.; 
Rabbi R. P. Jacobs, ist Vice-Pres. 
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CHARLOTTE 
*Federation of Jewish Charities, org. 1940, (a, d-e), P. O. Box 1109. I. D. Blumenthal, 
Pres.; Melvin A. Brown, Sec. 


RALEIGH 
g*Federated Jewish Charities, org. 1936, (c-e). Jerome Rosenthal, Pres.; Walter Lazarus, 
Sec., 217 S. Wilmington St. 


WINSTON-SALEM 
*#Jewish Community Council, org. 1937, (b, d-f), 213 First National Bank Bldg. Morris 
Sosnik, Pres.; Rabbi F. Rosenthal, Ex. Sec. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


FARGO 
*Fargo Welfare Fund (includes Jamestown, Moorhead, Valley City and Wahpeton), 
org. 1939, (c-e), 554 Broadway. Robert K. Herbst, Pres.; M. H. Aved, Sec. 


OHIO 
AKRON 
Jewish Community Council (includes Summit County), org. 1939, (f), 501 Buckeye 
Bldg. H. B. Harris, Pres.; Malvyn Wachner, Sec. 
*#Jewish Social Service Federation (includes Cuyahoga Falls), org. 1914, (b, d), 501 
Buckeye Bldg. Alex Schulman, Pres.; Malvyn Wachner, Ex. Sec. 
*Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Barberton, Cuyahoga Falls, Kent and Ravenna), org. 
1935, (c-e), 501 Buckeye Bldg. Meyer Lifshitz, Pres.; Malvyn Wachner, Sec. 


ASHTABULA 
gAshtabula County Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1940, (a, d-e), 4626 Main Ave. Nathaniel 
Barsky, Gen. Chmn.; W. L. Barsky, Sec. 


BELLAIRE 
Jewish Welfare Council (includes Belmont County), org. 1936, (d-e). Max Duga, 


Pres.; Ben Ofengender, Sec. 


CANTON 
*Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Massillon), org. 1935, (c-e), 1528 N. Market Ave. 


Reuben F. Jacobson, Pres.; Ben M. Dreyer, Sec. 


CINCINNATI 
*Jewish Community Council, org. 1929, (c-f); administers Jewish Welfare Fund, 
1430 Central Parkway. Adolph Rosenberg, Pres.; Maurice J. Sievers, Sec. 
*#United Jewish Social Agencies (includes Hamilton County and adjacent Kentucky 
‘ towns), org. 1896, (b), 1430 Central Pkwy. Alfred J. Friedlander, Pres.; 
Maurice J. Sievers, Ex. Sec. 


CLEVELAND 
Jewish Community Council, org. 1935, (f), Chester-Twelfth Bldg. Philmore J. Haber, 


Pres.; Philip Bernstein, Sec. 

*#Jewish Welfare Federation, org. 1904, (c-d), Chester-Twelfth Bldg. Joseph M. Berne, 
Pres.; Samuel Goldhamer, Ex. Dir.; administers *Jewlsh Welfare Fund, 
org. 1930, (c-e). Rabbi A. H. Silver, Chmn. 
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COLUMBUS J 
Jewish Community Council (includes Greater Columbus), org. 1940, (f), 555,E. Rich St.| 
Dr. E. J. Gordon, Pres.; Phillip H. Rabin, Ex. Sec. 
*#Jewish Welfare Federation (includes Franklin County), org. 1914, (b, d), 555 E. Rich St, 
E. J. Schanfarber, Pres.; Rose Sugarman, Ex. Sec. 
*United Jewish Fund (includes Athens, Glouster, Lancaster), org. 1926, (d-e),, 
150 E. Broad St. Edwin J. Schanfarber, Pres.; Leah Rosenfeld, Sec. | 


DAYTON 
*#Jewish Federation for Social Service, org. 1910, (a), 1005 U. B. Bldg., Fourth & Main| 
Sts.; Harry Potasky, Pres.; Jane G. Fisher, Ex. Sec. 


*United Jewish Council, org. 1934, (c-f), Dayton-Biltmore Hotel. Jack R. Silverman 
Pres.; Miriam Rosenthal, Ex. Sec. 


| 


EAST LIVERPOOL 
Jewish Welfare Federation (includes Wellsville, O. and Chester, Pa.), org. 1940, (a, d-e).| 
Dr. J. W. Schoolnic, Pres., 130 W. 5th St. ! 


ELYRIA 


g¥ederation of Jewish Charity, org. 1935, (b, d- e), 305 Elyria Savings and Trust Bldg.; +3 
Alex Altfeld, Pres. | 
| 


HAMILTON | 
Jewish Welfare Federation (includes surrounding cities), org. 1940, (b, d-e), 806 First) 
National Bank Bldg. Samuel T. Rice, Pres.; Theodore I. Weiss, Sec. | 


LIMA | 
*Allied Jewish Appeal, org. 1935, (c-e), 408 Dominion Bldg. Simon Fishel, Pres.; Albert'L. | 
Negin, Sec. 
LORAIN 


f 
{ 


Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1930, (c-e). Edward J. Gould, Pres.; Jacob Levin, Sec. 





PORTSMOUTH 


Jewish Welfare Association (includes New Boston), org. 1935, (a, d-e), 903 Gallia St. | 
Wm. Atlas, Pres.; Mrs. S. M. Kline, Sec. | 


{ 
| 





SALEM | 
¢é* Jewish Federation, (d-e). Lozier Caplan, Pres.; Alroy Bloomberg, Sec., 420 E. State St. | 
| 


SANDUSKY 
gAllied Jewish Campaign (includes Bellevue, Findlay, Fostoria, Fremont, Norwalk), | 
(d-e). J. H. Hermann, Pres., 421 Hancock St. 
STEUBENVILLE 
*Jewish Community Council (includes Mingo Junction and Toronto), org. 1938, (c-f). | 
Harry Pokras, Pres., c/o Morley’s, 426 Market; Gertrude Rosen, Sec. 
TOLEDO 


Jewish Community Council, org. 1936, (b, d-f); administers *United Jewish Fund, 
1900 Linwood Ave. Harry Levison, Pres.; Elmer Louis, Administrative Sec, 


*#Jewish Federation of Toledo, org. 1913, (a), 1900 Linwood Ave. Dr. J. L. Kobacker, 
Pres.; Elmer Louis, Ex. Dir, 
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WARREN 
*Jewish Federation, Inc. (includes Niles), org. 1938, (b, d-e), 605 Union Bank Bldg. 
Jack W. Heller, Pres.; Bernard W. Rosenberg, Sec. 


YOUNGSTOWN 
*#Jewish Federation (includes Canfield, Girard, Hubbard, Scienceville, Struthers), org. 
1935, (b, d-f), 646 Bryson St. Clarence J. Strouss, Pres.; Louis B. Greenberg, 
Rx Dir: 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE 
*Jewish Federation, org. 1934, (d-e). Ely Greenberg, Sec. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
*Jewish Community Council, org. 1941, (b, d-f), 305 Herskowitz Bldg. Aaron M. 
Weitzenhoffer, Pres.; Eugene H. Adelman, Ex. Dir. 


TULSA 
*Jewish Community Council, org. 1938, (b, d-f); administers United Jewish Cam- 
paign, P. O. Box 396. Albert Finston, Pres.; Emil Salomon, Ex. Dir. 


OREGON 

PORTLAND 

*#Federated Jewish Societies (includes State of Oregon and adjacent Washington com- 
munities), org. 1920, (b), 1636S. W. 13th Ave. MaxS. Hirsch, Pres.; Mrs. Isaac 
Swett, Ex. Sec. 

*Oregon Jewish Welfare Fund (State-wide; also Washington territory adjacent to Port- 

land), org. 1936, (c-e), 1636 S, W. 13th Ave. S. Mason Ehrman, Pres.; Mrs. 
Isaac Swett, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA 
United Jewish Appeal, org. 1937, (c-e), 320 Franklin Ave. Dr. H. I. Snyder, Pres.; 


John Stern, Sec. 


ALLENTOWN 
*United Jewish Campaign (includes Bath, Catasaqua, Northampton), org. 1934, (c-f), 


245 N. Sixth St. Joseph Leonard, Chmn.; George Feldman, Sec. 


ALTOONA : 
*#Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, org. 1920, (c-e), Commerce Bldg. Isaac Slutzker, 


Pres.; Rose Diamond, Sec. 


BUTLER 
*Jewish Community Chest (includes Butler County), org. 1937, (a, d-e), 234 E. Cunning- 


ham St. M. A. Berman, Chmn.; Morton Israel, Sec. 


CANONSBURG 
Jewish Charities, org. 1934, (b, d-e), 45 E. Pike St. Irvin Bacles, Pres.; A. L. Zeman and 


A. B. Fickman, Sec. 


COATESVILLE 


gUnited Jewish Appeal, org. 1936, (a, d-e). Milton Aronsohn, Chmn.; P.O. Box 107) 
Edward Apfelbaum, Sec. 
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DUQUESNE 


| 
Duquesne Fund for United Jewish Appeal, (c-e). K. Kovacs, Chmn., 19 N. First StL 
) 
| 
EASTON 


| 
*Jewish Community Council (includes Bangor and Pen Argyl, Pa. and Phillipsburg, 
N. J.), org. 1939, (c-f), 660 Ferry St. Rabbi J. Trachtenberg, Pres.; Jack Sher,, 


Sec.; administers Allied Jewish Welfare Fund, 700 Beeskall Drive. Ebner S.} 
Abrams, Chmn.; Jack Sher, Sec. 


ERIE 


*Jewish Community Council, org. 1936, (c-f); administers Jewish Welfare Fund,, 
133 W. 7th St. Walton L. Strauss, Pres.; Joseph Rose, Ex. Dir. 


HARRISBURG 


*#United Jewish Community (includes Carlisle, Lykens, Middletown, Millersburg, | 


Shippensburg, Steelton), org. 1932, (b, d-f), 1110 N. Third St. Gus Kaplan,} 
Pres.; Judah J. Shapiro, Ex. Dir, 


} 
| 


HOMESTEAD 


: 
Homestead District Aid Committee, org. 1939, (b, d-e), 333 E. 8th Ave. Dr. Harry) 
Fisher, Chmn.; Samuel O. Magram, Sec. 


| 








JOHNSTOWN 


gJewish Community Council, org. 1939, (f). Emanuel Teitelbaum, Pres., 572 Vine St.;} 
Manuel Mendelson, Sec. | 


*United Jewish Appeal (includes Cambria County and part of Somerse 
1938, (c-e), 572 Vine St. 
Camp. Dir. 


t County), org.| 


Solomon Glosser, Chmn,; Emanuel Teitelbaum,| 


LANCASTER 
*Organized Jewish Charities (includes Lancaster Count 


} 
y excepting Ephrata), org. 1928, 
(c-e), 128 N. Queen St. Lewis Siegel, Pres.; Jul | 


es Kessler, Sec. 


| 
McKEESPORT | 
United Jewish Federation, org. 1940, (d-e). Maurice Farkas, Pres.; Joseph M. Mosko-t 
witz, Sec., 313 Sixth Ave. | 
: ; 
OIL CIFY 
gUnited Jewish Appeal, (d-e). Michael Mogilowitz, 101 W. First St.; Harry Grant, 
Sec.-Treas. 
PHILADELPHIA 
*Allied Jewish Appeal, org. 1938, (b, d-e), 1700 Walnut St. Leon C. Sunstein, Pres.; | 
Kurt Peiser, Ex. Dir, 


*#Federation of Jewish Charities, org. 1901, (c), 1700 Walnut St. Morris Wolf, Pres.; |; 
Kurt Peiser, Ex. Dir, 
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PITTSBURGH 
*#Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, (includes surrounding vicinity), org. 1912, (c-d), 
15 Fernando St. Charles J. Rosenbloom, Pres.; Maurice Taylor, Ex. Dir. 
*United Jewish Fund (includes surrounding vicinity), org. 1936, (c-e), 15 Fernando St. 
Gustave H. Kann, Pres.; Maurice Taylor, Ex. Sec. 


POTTSVILLE 
United Jewish Charities Appeal, org. 1935, (b, d-e), 2 N. Centre St. Abe Breit, Pres.; 
Abe Weiner and Elias Liner, Sec. 


READING 
*Jewish Community Council (includes Berks County), org. 1935, (c-e); administers 
United Jewish Campaign, Berks County Trust Bldg. Irwin Kins, Pres.; 
Harold Blumberg, Sec. 


SCRANTON 
*#Jewish Federation (includes Dunmore), org. 1915, (b, d), 440 Wyoming Ave. Leon M. 
Levy, Pres.; Mrs. H. R. Mechlouitz, Ex. Dir. ; 
*United Jewish Campaign (includes Lackawanna County), org. 1936, (d-e), 440 Wyo- 
oming Ave. A. B. Cohen, Chmn.; Samuel Shair, Sec. 


SHARON 
*United Jewish Appeal of Shenango Valley (includes Farrell, Greenville, Sharpsville, 
Pa. and Masury, O.), org. 1940, (a, d-e), Box 464. Oscar B. Rosenblum, Chmn. 


UNIONTOWN 
*United Jewish Federation, org. 1939, (b, d-e). Nathan Kaufman, Pres.; Rabbi S. Glas- 


ner, Sec. 


WEST CHESTER 
¢#Kesher Israel Fund, org. 1938, (a, d-e). Morris F. Moore, Chmn., Woolworth Bldg. 


WILKES-BARRE 
*Wyoming Valley Jewish Committee (includes Luzerne County), org. 1935, (c-f); 
administers United Jewish Appeal, 36 S. Washington St. Jacob Silverblatt, 


Chmn.; Nathan Hyman, Sec. 


WILLIAMSPORT 
*Federation of Jewish Charities (includes Lycoming County), org. 1930, (b, d-e), 


425 Center St. Isidor Cohn, Pres.; Rabbi C. Mantinband, Sec. 


YORK 
*Jewish Organized Charities, org. 1928, (b, d), 36 S. Queen St. Mose Leibowitz, Pres.; 


Joseph Sperling, Ex. Dir. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE 
*#Jewish Federation for Social Service, org. 1928, (c, f), 65 Benefit St. Milton C. 


Sapinsley, Pres.; J. I. Cohen, Ex. Sec. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA | 

CHARLESTON | 

Associated Hebrew Charities, org. 1934, (a, d-e), 17 Thomas St. I. L. Banov, Pres.;| 
Rabbi B. G. Axelman, Sec.-Treas. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
SIOUX FALLS | 
*Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Dell Rapids, S.D.; Jasper, Luverne and Pipestone, 


Minn.), org. 1938, (c-e), 212 Western Surety Bldg. Harry Pitts, Pres.; Louis R. 
Hurwitz, Sec.-Treas. | 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA 
*Jewish Welfare Federation (includes Athens, Cleveland and Rossville), org. 1930, 
(a, d-e), 312 West 8th St. Harry Miller, Pres.; Sidney Steinau, Ex. Sec. 
KNOXVILLE 


*Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Corbin, Ky.; Clinton, Jellico, and La Follette, Tenn.), 
org. 1939, (b, d-e), 621 W. Vine Ave. Max Friedman, Pres.; Nathan Rothberg, 


Sec. 
MEMPHIS 


*#Federation of Jewish Welfare Agencies (includes Shelby County), org. 1906, (b), 
230 Dermon Bidg. Wm. B. Rosenfield, Pres.; Stella Loewenstein, Ex. Sec. 


*Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Shelby County), org. 1934, (b, d-e), 230 Dermon Bldg. 
Benjamin Goodman, Jr., Pres.; Stella Loewenstein, Ex. Sec. 
NASHVILLE 


*Jewish Community Council, org. 1936, (c-f); administers Jewish Welfare Fund 


(includes 22 communities in Middle Tennessee), 712 Union St. Bernard 
Fensterwald, Pres.; Hirsh Kaplan, Ex. Sec. 


TEXAS 
CORPUS CHRISTI 


*Jewish Welfare Fund (includes surrounding communities), org. 1939, (d-e), 229 Leming 
St, Joseph Hirsch, Pres.; Rabbi S. Wolf, Sec. 
CORSICANA 
*Jewish Federation, org. 1936, (a, d-f), P.O. Box 942. Louis Wolens, Pres.; Gabe 
Goldberg, Sec. 
DALLAS 


*#Jewish Federation for Social Service, org. 1924, (b, d-f), 1817 Pocahontas St. 


Benjamin 
F. Lewis, Pres.; Reuben B. Resnik, Ex. Dir. 
EL PASO 


*Jewish Federation (includes surrounding communities), org. 1939, (c-f). Elias G. Krupp, 
Pres.; Reuben Weinstein, Sec., 610 El Paso Natl. Bank Bldg. 
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FORT WORTH 
*Jewish Federation, org. 1936, (d-e), Trinity Bldg. S. Brachman, Pres. 


+ 


GALVESTON 
United Jewish Welfare Association, org. 1936, (c-e). I. H. Kempner, Chmn.; 
H. S. Block, Sec., P. O. Box 119. 


HOUSTON 
*Jewish Community Council of Metropolitan Houston (includes 20 neighboring 
communities), org. 1937, (f); administers United Jewish Campaign (b, d-e), 
601 Hermann Bldg., 204 Travis St. J. L. Zuber, Pres.; Jacob B. Lightman, 
Ex. Dir. 


PORT ARTHUR 
Federation of Jewish Charities and Welfare Funds, org. 1936, (a, d-e). Dr. H. Hosen, 


Pres.; Erwin Oster, Ex. Dir., 2637 14th St. 


SAN ANTONIO 
*#Jewish Social Service Federation (includes Bexar County), org. 1924, (a, d-f), 4th Floor, 


Court House. Gilbert Lang, Pres.; Hannah Hirshberg, Ex. Dir. 


TEXARKANA 
Jewish Federation, org. 1941, (c-e). Max H. Wexler, Pres., c/o Four States Grocer Co.; 


Ralph Brody, Sec. 


TYLER 
*Federated Jewish Charities, org. 1938, (b, d-e). Burnett Wadel, Pres.; Alex S. Genecov, 


Sec., 227 N. Spring St. 


WACO 
*#Jewish Federated Charities, org. 1928, (b, d, f); administers *United Jewish Appeal, 
org. 1933, (d-e), P.O. Box 834. Julius Englander, Pres.; Abe A. Rosenberg, 


Ex. Dir. 


UTAH 
OGDEN 
Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Brigham City), org. 1939, (b, d-f), 2276 Washington 
Blvd. A. L. Levin, Pres.; Sam Herscovitz, Sec. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
*United Jewish Council (State-wide with exception of Brigham, Logan, Ogden), org. 1936, 


(b, d-f). James L. White, Pres.; Abe Guss, Sec., 65 N. State St. 


VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 
United Jewish Appeal, org. 1939, (d-e). Isaac Walters, Pres.; Rabbi A. M. Lewis, Sec. 


NORFOLK 
*United Jewish Fund, (b, d-e). Leroy Margolius, Pres.; Albert Lewis, Sec., S. A. L. Bldg., 


Granby St. 


PETERSBURG 
*United Jewish Community Fund, org. 1938, (d-e), 10 Leigh Bldg. H. Rubin, Pres.; 


J. H. Lavenstein, Sec. 
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PORTSMOUTH 
United Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1941, (b, d-e), 424 King St. Leonard G. Karp, Chmn.; 
Rabbi E. Greenfield, Sec. 


RICHMOND 
*Jewish Community Council, org. 1935, (b, d-f), 222 E. Broad St. J. Irving Kaufmann, 
Pres.; Morton E. Gottlieb, Ex. Dir. 


ROANOKE 1 
*Roanoke Campaign for Refugee and Overseas Relief, org. 1940, (b, d-e), 32 W. Camp- 
bell Ave. N. W. Schlossberg, Chmn. 


WASHINGTON 
ABERDEEN 
Jewish Community Fund (includes Hoquiam), org. 1936, (d-e), Box 1020. Joel Wolff, 
Sec. 
CENTRALIA 


Centralia-Chehalis Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1937, (d-e). N. Schwartz, Pres.; 
J. Shanedling, Sec. 


SEATTLE 
*Federated Jewish Fund (includes surrounding communities), org. 1937, (c-e), P.O. 
Box 574. Max H. Block, Pres.; Edward G. Dobrin, Ex. Sec. 


*#Jewish Welfare Society, org. 1892, (b), 423 Smith Tower Annex. Mrs, J. Danz, Pres.; 
May B. Goldsmith, Ex. Sec. 


SPOKANE 


*Jewish Welfare Association (includes Spokane County), org. 1927, (b); administers 
United Jewish Fund, org. 1936, (c-e), S. 704 Adams St. Ben Cohn, Pres.; 


Mack Shearer, Sec. 
TACOMA 


*Federated Jewish Fund, org. 1936, (c-e), 210 North G St, J. R. Bender, Chmn.; 
Mrs. B. I. Treiger, Sec. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BLUEFIELD 


Bluefield-Princeton Jewish Charities (includes Mercer County), org. 1939, (b, d-e), 
Max Matz, Pres.; Julius Kravetz, Sec. 
CHARLESTON 
Federated Jewish Charities, org. 1937, (b, d-e). A. J. Lindenberg, Pres.; Mrs. A. M. 
Rosenblatt, Sec. 
HUNTINGTON 
*Federated Jewish Charities, org. 1939, (b, d-e), 41844 Tenth St. D.C. Schonthal, Pres.; 
Aaron C. Cohen, Sec. 
WHEELING 


*Jewish Community Council (includes Moundsville), org. 1933, (c-e). John Wiseman, 
Pres.; Sam Crone, Sec., c/o Max Crone and Co., Market St. 
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WISCONSIN 
APPLETON 
*United Jewish Charities (includes Neenah and vicinity), (d-e). Adolph Hamilton, Pres.; 
I. Bahcall, Treas. 


KENOSHA 
Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1938, (d-e), 611 56th St. Charles A. Lepp, Pres.; Frederick K. 
Plous, Sec. \ 


LA CROSSE 
Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1941, (d-e). William Goodman, Chmn., 211 North 23 St.; 
Jerry Harwin, Sec. 


MADISON 
*Jewish Welfare Fund (includes Southern Wisconsin counties), org. 1940, (c-e), 302 Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg. Joseph Rothschild and Dr. A. A. Sinaiko, Co-Chmn.; 
Maurice B. Pasch, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE 
xJewish Welfare Fund (includes Waukesha), org. 1938, (b, d-e), 135 W. Wells St. Nathan 
M. Stein, Pres.; Elkan C. Voorsanger, Ex. Dir. 


SHEBOYGAN 
*Federated Jewish Charities, org. 1927, (b, d-e). Harry Holman and D. Rabinovitz, 
Co-Chmn.; Charles Levy, Sec., 2513 Elizabeth St. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 


{ g*Jewish Federation, org. 1938, (c-e), 10261—108th St. H. A. Friedman, Pres.; Fred 
Swartz, Sec. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER 
*#Jewish Administrative Council (includes New Westminster), org. 1930, (b, d-e), 
2675 Oak St. Harold B. Kahn, Chmn.; Lottie Levinson, Off. Sec. 
*Jewish External Welfare Fund (includes New Westminster), org. 1940, (d-e), 2675. Oak 
St. I. L. Kostman, Pres.; Norman Brown, Sec. 


MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG 
*Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1938, (c-e), 212 Confederation Life Bldg. Max Cohen, Pres.; 


Henry Stubbins, Ex. Sec. 


ONTARIO 


HAMILTON 
Council of Jewish Organizations, org. 1934, (f), 54 Vine St. Harold A. Minden, Pres.: 


Saul H. Cohen, Sec. 
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*#Jewish Social Services, org. 1932, (a), 54 Vine St. Harry Minden, Pres. 


*United Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1939, (d-e), 54 Vine St. Leo Barnett and Samuel 
Pollock, Co-Chmn. 


LONDON 
gLondon Committee of the Jewish Congress, org. 1936, (c-d, f). John M. Fink, Pres.; 
Isaac Siskind, Sec., 242 Emery St. 


TORONTO 
*United Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1937, (c-e), 21 Dundas Square. Samuel J. Zacks, 
Pres.; Martin M. Cohn, Ex. Dir. 


WINDSOR 
*United Jewish Welfare Fund, org. 1938, (d-e), 327 Ouellette Ave. Milton C. Meretsky, 
Pres.; Norman Ramm, Sec. 


QUEBEC 
MONTREAL 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, org. 1916, (b), 2040 Bleury St. Samuel Bronfman, 
Pres.; Ernest G. F. Vaz, Ex. Dir. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
REGINA 


Hebrew Federated Community, org. 1925, (b), 2060 Halifax St. S. Pearlman, Pres.; 
I. E. Basin, Sec. 
United Jewish War Relief and Refugee Committee (includes Southern Saskatche- 


wan), org. 1939, (d-e), 2060 Halifax St. A. D. Samuels, Pres.; Sam Promislow, 
Sec. 
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JEWS IN AMERICAN PUBLIC SERVICE 
*Now in office 


ApLER, SIMON L., (1867-1934), Rochester, N. Y., Judge, U. S. District 
Court, 1927-1934. 

ALEXANDER, Moses, (1853-1932), Boise, Governor of Idaho, two terms, 
1915-1919. 

ALSCHULER, SAMUEL J., (1859-1939), Chicago, IIl., Judge, U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 1915-1936 (resigned). 

ANsoRGE, MartTIN C., (1882- ), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 
1921-1922. 

Bacuarascy, Isaac, (1870- ), Atlantic City, Rep. from N.J., 
1915-1938. 

BAMBERGER, SIMON, (1847-1926), Salt Lake City, Governor of Utah, 
1917-1921. (First non-Mormon Governor of Utah). 

BELMonT, AuGust, (1860-1920), New York, N. Y., Chargé d’ Affaires 
in The Netherlands, May 24, 1853; Minister Resident, June 29, 
1854. 

BENJAMIN, JUDAH PHILIP, (1812-1884), New Orleans, Sen. from La., 
1853-1861. 

BERGER, VICTOR L., (1860-1929), Milwaukee, Rep. from Wis., 1911- 
1913; 1923-1929. 

BERNSTEIN, HERMAN, (1876-1935), New York, N. Y., Minister to 
Albania, 1929-1933. 

*BLoom, SOL, (1870— ), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 1923— a 

*Bonpy, WILLIAM, (1871- ), New York, N. Y., Judge, U.S. District 
Court, 1923- ‘ 

BRANDEIs, Louis Demsitz, (1856- ), Boston, Mass., Associate 
Justice, U. S. Supreme Court, 1916-1939 (retired). 

Cantor, Jacos A., (1854-1920), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 
1913-1915. 

Carpozo, BENJAMIN NATHAN, (1870-1938), New York, N. Y., Associate 
Justice, U. S. Supreme Court, 1932-1938. 

*CELLER, EMANUEL, (1888- ), Brooklyn, N. Y., Rep. from N. NG: 
1923- : 

Cirron, Wittiam M., (1896- ), Middletown, Rep.-at-large from 
Conn., 1935-1938. 

CouEN, WILLIAM W., (1874-1940), New York City, Rep. from N. Y : 
1927-1929. 

*DICKSTEIN, SAMUEL, (1885- ), New York City, Rep. from N. iy2, 
1923- : 

EpELsTEIN, M. MICHAEL, (1888-1941), New York City, Rep. from 
N. Y., 1940-1941. 

ErnsteEIn, Epwin, (1842-1906), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 
1879-1881. 
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EINsTEIN, Lewis, (1877- ), New York, N. Y., Minister to Costa 
Rica, July 6, 1913 to June, 1921; Minister to Czechoslovakia, 
October 8, 1921 to February 1, 1930. 

ELkus, ABRAM I., (1867— ), New York, N. Y., Ambassador to 
Turkey, July 21, 1916 to April, 1917. 

ELLENBOGEN, HENRY, (1900- ), Pittsburgh, Rep. from Pa., 1933- 
1938. 

EMERICH, Martin, (1847-1922), Chicago, Rep. from IIl., 1903-1907. 

FISCHER, ISRAEL F., (1858-1940), New York City, Rep. from N. Ys 
1895-1899: Associate Judge, U.S. Court of Customs, 1899-1933; 
Presiding Judge, 1909-1933 (retired). a 

*FORMAN, PHILLIP, (1895- ), Trenton, N. J., Judge, U.S. District 
Court, 1932- : 

*FRANK, JEROME N., (1899- ), New York, N. Y., Judge, U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 1941- ; 

FRANK, NATHAN, (1851-1930), St. Louis, Rep. from Mo., 1889-1891. 

*FRANKFURTER, FELIX, (1882- ), Boston, Mass., Associate Justice, 
U.S. Supreme Court, 1939- 2 

*GALSTON, CLARENCE G., (1876- ), New York, N. Y., Judge, U.S. 
District Court, 1929 ; 

GOLDER, BENJAMIN N., (1891- ), Philadelphia, Rep. from Pa., 
1925-1933, 

GOLDFOGLE, HENRY M., (1856-1929), New York City, Rep. from N. Ae 
1901-1915, 1919-192]. 

GOLpziER, Juttus, (1854-1925), Chicago, Rep. from Ill., 1893-1895. 

*GRUENING, ERNEST Eee S Sie ), New York, N. Y., Governor of 
Alaska, 1939- é 

GUGGENHEIM, Harry F., (1890- ), New York, N. Y., Ambassador 
to Cuba, October 10, 1929 to 1933. 

GUGGENHEIM, Smwon, (1867— ), Pueblo, Sen. from Colo., 1907-1913, 

ee: EMANUEL B., (1809-1897), New York City, Rep. from N. Ys 
1851-1853, 

HiLtman, SIDNEY, (1887— ), New York City, Member of National 
Defense Commission, 1940; Associate Director General, Office of 
Production Management, 1941, 

Hirscu, SOLOMon, (1839-1902), Portland, Ore., Minister to Turkey, 
May 16, 1889 to 1892. 

*HOLizER, Harry A., (1880- ), Los Angeles, Cal., Judge, U. S. 
District Court 193i= ; 

Horner, HENR » (1878-1940), Chicago, Governor of Ill., 1933-1936, 


1937-1940. 

Houseman, JuLtus, (1832-1891), Grand Rapids, Rep. from Mich., 
1883-1885, 

TECSE STEN, MEYER, (1880- ), Rochester, Rep. from N. Y., 1923- 


Jonas, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, (1834-1911), New Orleans, Sen. from 
La., 1879-1885. 

Kann, FLORENCE PRAG (Mrs. Jutius), (1869- ), San F rancisco, 
Rep. from Cal., 1925-1936, 

es (1861-1924), San Francisco, Rep. from Gary 1889-1902, 
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KAUFMAN, Davip E., (1883- ), Philadelphia, Pa., Minister to 
Bolivia, March 7, 1928 to January 9, 1930; Minister to Siam, 
June 12, 1930 to 1933. 


*KOPPELMANN, HERMAN P., (1880- ), Hartford, Rep. from Conn., 
1933-1938, 1940— ; 
KorNFELD, JOSEPH S., (1876- ), Toledo, O., Minister to Persia, 


November 9, 1921 to September 1, 1924. 
Kraus, Mitton, (1866- ), Peru, Ind., Rep. from Ind., 1917-1922. 


*LeEHMAN, Herpert H., (1878- ), New York City, Governor of 
N. Y., 1932-1934, 1934-1936, 1936-1938, 19338- ; 
LEISERSON, WILLIAM M., (1883- ), Washington, D. C., Member 


National Mediation Board, 1934-1939; chairman, 1934-1936; 
member, National Labor Relations Board, 1939- ; 

LessLER, MonraGug, (1869-1939), Brooklyn, N. Y., Rep. from N. NGe 
1902-1903. 

Levin, Lewis CHarLEs, (1808-1860), Philadelphia, Rep. from Pa., 
1845-1851. 

Levy, Davip. See YuLEE, Davin Levy. 

Levy, JEFFERSON Monroe, (1852-1924), New York City, Rep. from 
N. Y., 1899-1901, 1911-1915. 

Lirraver, Lucrus NATHAN, (1859- ), Gloversville, Rep. from 
N. Y., 1897-1907. 

Lonpon, MEyER, (1871-1926), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 
1915-1917, 1921-1923. 

*Lusin, Isapor, (1896- ), Washington, D. C., economic assistant 
to President on matters of defense, 1941. 

*Mack, JULIAN W., (1866- ), Chicago, Ill., Judge, U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 1911— j 

*MANDELBAUM, SAMUEL (1886- ), New York, N. Y., Judge, U.S. 
District Court, 1936— 3 

xMarx, SAMUEL, (1867-1922), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 1922. 

May, MircHett, (1871- ), Brooklyn, N. Y., Rep. from INOS: 
1899-1901. 

Maver, Jutius M., (1865-1925), New York, N. Y., Judge, U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 1912-1925. 

Meter, Jutius L., (1874-1937), Salem, Governor of Oregon, 1930-1934. 

Meyer, ADoLpH, (1842-1908), New Orleans, Rep. from La., 1891-1908. 

MorGENTHAU, HENRY, (1856- ), New York, N. Y., Ambassador to 
Turkey, September 4, 1913 to July, 1916; member of mission to 
investigate conditions in Poland, 1919. 

*MORGENTHAU, HENRY, JR., (1891— ), New York, N. Y., Chairman, 
Federal Farm Board, 1933; Governor, Farm Credit Administration, 
1933; Acting and Under-Secretary of the Treasury, November 17, 
to December 31, 1933; Secretary of the Treasury, January 1, 
1934— d 

Morris, Ira NELSON, (1875— ), Chicago, Ill., Minister to Sweden, 
July 13, 1914 to April 15, 1923. 

Morse, LEoroLp, (1831-1892), Boston, Rep. from Mass., 1877-1885, 
1887-1889. 


1 Died before taking his seat. 
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*Moscowitz, GRovER M., (1886- ), New York, N. Y., Judge, 
U.S. District Court, 1925— é 

Noau, Morpecar MANUEL, (1785-1851), New York, N. Y., Consul to 
Tunis, 1813-1816. 

‘OTTERBOURG, Marcus, (1827-1893), Milwaukee, Wis., Consul | to 
Mexico City, August, 1861 to July 1, 1867; Minister to Mexico, 
July 1-21, 1867. 

PEIXoTTO, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, (1834-1890), San Francisco, Cal., 
Consul General to Rumania, 1870-1876. 

PERLMAN, NATHAN D., (1887- ), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 
1920-1927. 

PEYSER, THEODORE A., (1873-1937), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 
1933-1937, 

PuHItuirs, HENRY Myer, (1811-1884), Philadelphia, Rep. from Pa., 
1857-1859, 

PHILLIPS, PHILIP, (1807-1884), Mobile, Rep. from Ala., 1853-1855. 

PULITZER, JOsEPH, (1847-1911), New York City, Rep. from N. YS; 
1885-1886. 

RATSHEsky, A. CPnse4— ), Boston, Mass., Minister to Czecho- 
slovakia, January, 1930 to June, 1932. 

RAYNER, Isapor, (1850-1912), Baltimore, Rep. from Md., 1887-1895: 
Sen. from Md., 1905-1912. 

*RIFKIND, SIMON H., (1901- ), New York, N, Y., Judge, U.S. 
District Court, 1941. 

ROSENBLOom, BENJAMIN Louts, (1880- ), Wheeling, Rep. from 
W. Va., 1921-1924. 

ROssDALE, ALBERT B., (1878- ), New York City, Rep. from N. Ya" 
1921-1922. 

*SABATH, ADOLPH J., (1866- ), Chicago, Rep. from Ill., 1907- 

Sack, Leo R., (1889- ), Washington, D, C., Minister to Costa 
Rica, August 17, 1933 to 1937. 

*SACKS, LEon, (1902— ), Philadelphia, Rep. from Pa., 1936- 4 

SaLomon, Epwarp S., (1836-1913), San Francisco, Cal.: Governor of 
Washington Territory, 1870-1874. 

SELIGMAN, ARTHUR, (1873-1933), Albuquerque, Governor of New 
Mexico, 1930-1932; 1932-33. 

SIEGEL, Isaac, (1880- ), New York City, Rep. from N. Me TONS 


1922. 
SIMon, JOSEPH, (1851-1935), Portland, Sen. from Ore., 1897-1903. 
*SIMONS, CHARLES C., (1876- » Detroit, Mich., Judge, U.S. Dis- 
He: Court, 1923-1932. Judge, U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
SIROVICH, WILLIAM I., (1882-1939), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 
1927-1939, 
*STEINHARDT, LAWRENCE A., (1892— ), New York, N. Y., Minister 


to Sweden, May 4, 1933 to 1937; Ambassador to Peru, April 19, 
1937 to 1939. Ambassador to U.S. S. R., March 17, 1939- ‘ 
Seo (1845-1912), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 918942 


STRAUuSs, JESSE Isipor, (1872-1936), New York, N. Y., Ambassador to 
France, 1933-1936, 
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*STraus, NATHAN, (1889- ), New York, N. Y., Adm. of the U.S. 
Housing Authority, 1937— ; 

Straus, Oscar S., (1850-1926), New York, N. Y., Minister to Turkey, 
March 24, 1887 to 1888; June 3, 1898 to 1900; Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, 1906-1908; Ambassador to Turkey, May 17, 1909 
to December 11, 1910. 

SrrousE, Myer, (1825-1878), Philadelphia, Rep. from Pa., 1863-1867. 

SULZBACHER, Louts, (1842-1915), Kansas City, Mo., Judge of Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico, 1900; Judge, U.S. District Court, Indian 
Territory, 1904-1909 (resigned). 

TRIEBER, JACOB, (1853-1927), Little Rock, Ark., Judge, U.S. District 
Court, 1900; reappointed, 1903. 

VoLk, LESTER Davin, (1884- ), Brooklyn, N. Y., Rep. from N. Y., 


1921-1923. 
*WEIsS, SAMUEL A., (1902- ), Glassport, Rep. from Pa., 1940- 
*WoLr, ADOLF GRANT, (1869- ), Washington, D.C., Associate 


Justice of Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, 1904— 3 

Wo tr, Harry B., (1880- ), Baltimore, Rep. from Md., 1907-1909. 

Wo tr, Simon, (1836-1923), Washington, D.C., Agent and Consul 
General to Egypt, June 30, 1881 to 1882. 

WoLtMAN, LEo, (1890- ), New York, N. Y., Member, National 
Labor Board, 1933-1934. 

*YANKWICH, LEON RENE, (1888- ), Los Angeles, Cal., Judge, U.S. 
District Court, 1935-— A 

YULEE, Davip Levy, (1811-1886), Cedar Keys, Delegate from Fla., 
1841-1845; Sen. from Fla., 1845-1851, 1855-1861. 
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STATISTICS OF JEWS 


The present article on Statistics of Jews follows, in the 
main, the arrangement of data developed in previous issues 
of the YEAR Book. 

; As will be seen from the list of tables, the article con- 
sists of five sections, to wit: 


The Jewish Population of the United States 
The Jewish Population of the World 

Jewish Immigration to the United States 
Jewish Immigration to Other Countries 
Jewish Immigration to Palestine 


Section A has been written by Dr. H.S. Linfield, Director 
of the Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue Council of 
America. This section is the result of a study of the Jewish 
population of the United States in 1937, which Dr. Linfield 
recently completed.* 

The figures for European countries are those of the 
latest official censuses, taken in all cases before the out- 
break of the present war. These tables do not reflect 
territorial changes which have occurred since. The effect 
of these changes, however, based on latest available esti- 
mates of reliable authorities, was discussed in the pre- 
ceding volume in a special note entitled ‘‘Changes in the 
Distribution of the Jewish Population of Europe 1933- 
1940,” prepared by Mr. Moses Moskowitz, a member of 
the staff of the Research Institute on Peace and Post-War 
Problems of the American Jewish Committee. In the present 
volume, Mr. Moskowitz has contributed a brief supple- 
mentary note describing the changes which took place 
from July 1, 1940, to June 22, 1941, the date of the Nazi 
invasion of Soviet Russia, insofar as reliable information 
on these changes is available. 


MOO pS 


1 For condensed report of this study see H S. Linfield’s “Jewish Communities of the 
United States,’’ AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK, Vol. 42, pp. 215-266. 
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A. THE JEWISH POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


By H. S. LINFIELD, Pu.D. 


Director, Statistical Bureau of Synagogue Council 


According to the estimates prepared in 1937, a total of 
4,770,000 Jews reside in the United States. Of these a 
total of 4,640,000 reside in 1,000 communities in each of 
which there is one permanent congregation or more. In 
addition to these residents of independent or principal 
communities, a total of 130,000 Jews reside in Cities, vil- 
lages, or rural areas without permanent congregations. 
These subordinate communities are dependent for con- 
gregational services upon neighboring principal commun- 
ities. The latter have a total of 3,730 congregations. This 
number represents an increase of over 19% during the 
ten-year period 1927-1937, compared with an increase of 
less than 13% in the number of Jews in the country, both 
in the principal and in the subordinate communities. 

The Jews of the United States are widely distributed. 
There are Jews in every state of the Union, and every 
state has one principal community or more. Each city of 
25,000 population or over, in every state, has Jewish 
residents. The same is true of cities of 10,000 to 25,000, 
in many states, and even of cities of 5,000 to 10,000, in 
some states. In the urban places of the country, number- 
ing nearly 2,850, 90 of every 100 places have Jewish resi- 
dents. In the rural incorporated villages of less than 
2,500, over 30 in every 100 villages have Jewish residents. 
Finally, in the unincorporated rural areas, numbering 
45,000, nearly 8 of every 100 areas have Jewish residents. 

The proportion of Jews to the total population varies 
between 16.70% in the state of New York and 0.21% in 
the state of North Carolina. Jews constitute nearly Mg, 
of the total population of the cities of 100,000 or over in 
the country; 2.77% of the total population of cities of 
25,000 to 100,000; and between 1.22% and 0.63% of the 
total population of the other classes of urban places. The 
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percentage of Jews to the total rural population is very 
small, being 0.38% of those in rural incorporated, and 
0.10% of those in rural unincorporated, places. 

Of the utmost significance in our communal work is the 
following: The New York Jewish community has 2,000,000 
persons, with nearly 1,350 permanent congregations. In 
addition there are 


3 communities of over 100,000 Jews each, 
7 communities of 50,000 to 100,000, 

13 of 20,000 to 50,000, 

35 of 8,000 to 20,000, 

76 of 2,000 to 8,000 Jews. 


But in the case of nearly 850 of the 1,000 principal Jewish 
communities each is composed of 2,000 Jews or less, i.e., 
about 500 families; while nearly 260 principal communities 
have less than 100 Jews each. Of the 9,580 subordinate 
communities, 103 have 100 or more Jews each, some have 
between 50 and 100, others between 10 and 50, while the 
vast majority of places have 10 Jews or less. This dis- 
tribution has both its weak and strong points, a knowledge 
of which is required for intelligent communal planning. 

The tables that follow give the distribution and the 
density of the Jews of the country by states, and the num- 
ber of principal communities and of congregations in each 
one (table I); the wide distribution of Jews in urban places, 
incorporated and unincorporated, and in rural areas, by 
size of place (table II); the density of the Jews in urban 
places and in rural territory, by size of place (table III); 
the groups of Jewish communities and the number of Jews 
in each one, classified according to the size of the Jewish 
- population (table IV); the distribution of the Jews of the 
City of New York, by boroughs (table V); the growth of 
the American Jewish community between 1850 and 1937, 
covering population, principal communities and con- 
gregations (table VI); and, finally, a list of cities having 
1,000 Jews or more (table VII). 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF JEWs OF UNITED STATES, PRINCIPAL COMMUNITIES 
AND CONGREGATIONS, BY STATES, 1937 

















. Princi- Distri- 
Total pal PAG? bution 
Popula- Jews Com- | Congre- of OF 
State tion 1937. | muni- | 8ations | Jews 
1937 Jews 
1940 ties 19371 1937 
1937 
UNITED STATES....... 131,669,275 | 4,770,647 967 3,728 3.70 | 100.00 
Alabamaynae scene: 2,832,961 12,148 13 20 44 0.25 
ATIZONA) cc parierotre ens 499,261 1,847 2 4 38 0.04 
Arkansas.cmiannoe 1,949,387 6,510 i1 12 34 0.14 
Californiaciyeeie 6,907,387 157,471 31 101 2.40 3.0 
ColoradoWi enter. 1,123,296 21,375 6 23 1.95 0.45 
Gonnecticutys asm 1,709,242 93,080 38 92 5.54 1.95 
Delaware. 2... 25... 266,505 6,587 D, 6 2°55 0.14 
Dist. of Columbia... 663,091 18,350 1 15 2.99 0.38 
TSlOuIG ature eae 1,897,414 21,276 19 30 1422 0.45 
Georciane ct eee 3,123,723 23,781 17 27 0.78 0.50 
Idahon <aarerenione 524,873 1,138 1 2 0.23 0.02 
HMINGigneen vere err tk 7,897,241] 387,330 29 189 4.96 8.12 
Indianalyi ies ae: 3,427,796 28,155 23 44 0.83 0.59 
LOWAG teemnaye: ies 2,538,268 14,089 17 26 0.56 0.30 
IKansag yi a.. issues 1,801,028 8,287 4 8 0.46 0.17 
Kentucky 2,845,627 17,894 10 17 0.64 0.38 
Louisiana 2,363,880 14,942 14 21 0.65 0.31 
Miainie rine .6-vaenie | 847,226 9,000} > 15 23 1.08 0.19 
WManyland. on. nen nae 1,821,244 76,124 8 67 4.31 1.60 
Massachusetts. ..... 4,316,721 262,945 57 186 6.07 5.51 
Michiganenten she wee 5,256,106} 105,201 24 83 DIAS) 2.20 
Minnesota. 0.0.0.0: 2,792,300 41,728 8 35 1.53 0.87 
Mississippi......... 2,183,796 4,603 16 18 0.22 0.10 
INTISSOUTI= | cine 3,784,664 86,572 12 61 2532 1.81 
Montana. 4920). 05 559,456 1,729 3 4 0.31 0.04 
Nebraskan ean 1,315,834 14,579 5 12 1.10 0.30 
Nevadaseat. aan 110,247 379 1 1 0.36 0.01 
New Hampshire..... 491,524 3,328 12 13 0.69 0.07 
New Jersey......... 4,160,165 | 267,970 99 236 6.50 5.62 
New Mexico........ 531,818 I) 3 4 0.23 0.02 
New Vork......,...] 13,479,142 | 2,206,328 110 1,560 16.70 46.25 
North Carolina..... 3,571,623 7,333 20 24 0.21 0.15 
North Dakota...... 641,935 2,744 8 8 4.21 0.66 
Ohio a eRe 6,907,612 183,570 39 125 2.69 3.85 
Oklahomayieis be: 2,336,434 7,371 7 10 0.31 0.15 
Oregons. Sater: 1,089,684 11,649 53 11 1.14 0.24 
Pennsylvania....... 9,900,180 | 434,616 132 350 4,43 9.11 
Rhode Island....... q 713,346 27,813 8 27 4.02 0.58 
South Carolina...... 1,899,804 5,905 15 19 0.32 0.12 
South Dakota...... 642,961 1,963 2 3 0.30 0.04 
Mhennesseen sve e 2,915,841 25,811 a 18 0.91 0.54 
Pexaswti ie SPs 6,414,824 49,196 37 60 0.79 1.03 
Utalli ei aevohn epee: 550,310 3,166 2 4 0.59 0.07 
Verinonter rans 359,231 2,000 9 10 0.56 0.04 
Mirgintaseaee ene. 2,677,773 25,066 19 34 0.96 0.53 
Washington........ 1,736,191 18,422 8 16 1.09 0.39 
West Virginia....... 1,901,974 @ 1243 16 22 0.39 0.15 
WWHSconsiniven a eanea Sl SMe SSu 39,917 22 45 1.30 0.84 
Wivoming as sn ee) ee 250,742 967 2 2 0.40 0.02 























1 The United States Census Bureau revised in March 1941 its population estimates 
for 1937, giving a total of 128,823,000 for the United States instead of 129,257,000, 
its former estimate, and proportionate differences for the states separately. The 
percentages for the Jewish population, which differ from those given in the writer’s 
article ‘‘Jewish Communities of the United States’’ in the last volume of the American 
Jewish Year Book, pages 227, 228 and other places, are herewith corrected to cor- 
respond to the new population figures for 1937. 
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TABLE II 


NuMBER OF URBAN PLACES, INCORPORATED AND UNINCOR- 
PORATED, AND RuRAL AREAS, HAVING JEWISH 
RESIDENTS, BY SIZE OF PLACE, 1937 

















Number P.C. of 

= ee 
aces aving 

Total Having Jews 

Places Jews 

MW banPlacesic ca ialecleicre cle eieleieiewe (ini ele 3,166 2,847 89.92 
TmGOnPOLated ate ie els oie) ole ete lie! at-lel-etelsie'si° 3,137 2,824 89.99 
100,000 and over........--seeeeeees 93 93 100.00 
25,006 to 100,000. 2277 2277 100.00 
10,000 to 25,000. . 2584 2568 97.26 
5,000 to 10,000...........--+: 851 761 89.42 
2,500 to 5,000. .....- 2.0 - eee eee reese 1,332 1,124 84.38 
Unincorporated (1930 cemsus)........++ 128 123 82.14 
Rural Incorporated Places..........--++- 13,433 4,106 30.56 
Rural Unincorporated Places..........-- 45,388 3,593 7.91 
Total Incorporated Places.........+..+-- 16,571 6,930 41.82 
Total Unincorporated Places...........-- 45,416 3,616 7.96 




















1In the census of 1930, 6 unincorporated places of 25,000 to 100,000 and 22 unin- 
corporated places of 10,000 to 25,000, formerly regarded as rural, were classified as 
urban. Among these, each one of the 6 places of 25,000 to 100,000 and 17 places of the 


10,000 to 25,000 have Jewish residents. 
2 See note 1. 


TABLE III 


NuMBER OF JEWs OF UNITED STATES IN URBAN PLACES AND 
In RURAL TERRITORY, CLASSIFIED BY SIZE, 1937 











Total 1 
Population gee P.C. 
Urban Places: 

37,456,122 4,096,220 10.94 

100,000 or OVEF. 2. 1. ese cece eee ees 
25,000 to 100,000...... Rap arava aha ame atOvOLy. 07 14,170,992 393,129 Te 
10,000 to 25,000.....---- seers eer eres 9,688,609 118,555 1.22 
5,000 to 10,000.......2-+ sere ree reece 6,430,786 48,329 0.75 
2,500 to 5,000... 6... eee eee cece ees 4,927,255 30,964 0.63 
Rural Incorporated Places........-+++++- 9,292,577 34,896 0.38 
Rural Unincorporated Places.........++. 46,856,967 48,554 0.10 














1 The percentages in this col 
figures of the total population in 1 


in March 1941 (see note to table 1). The p 
the American Jewish Year Book of last year, page 223, 
tion census of 1930, and those percentages correspond to thos 


on the basis of the 1920 population census. 


olumn have been corrected to correspond to the revised 
937, published by the United States Census Bureau 
ercentages given in the writer’s article in 
are on the basis of the popula- 
e of 1927 which were 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF PRINCIPAL JEWISH COMMUNITIES AND SUBORDINATE 
JEwisH COMMUNITIES AND NUMBER OF .JEWws, CLASSIFIED 
BY SIZE OF THE JEWISH PoPULATION, 1937 

















Number Distribution 

Communitiesncerase See eee el 10,546 — 
Principali@ommunities sae ene 967 100.00 
500,000 or over...... 1 0.10 
500,000-100,000............... 3 0.31 
100,000-50,000........ 7 0.72 
50,000=20,'000: 2aaniek, 2% JA cmene ei Ge 13 4035 
20,0008 000) VV. sn eee eae a eee So 3.62 
S5000=2 O00 me aN ton... 8 Sennen a an ei 76 7.86 
Z; 0002500 oss scerssa.nis' step A 200 20.68 
SOC ELOO NS. crate anita te viene ston eae mma! ES 374 38.68 
Less ChanulOOuews eer seen ene omer 258 26.68 
Subordinate Communities...................... 9,579 100.00 
LOOM ews On moter i. sees Seeder ee 103 1.08 
Wess.thanil OONews..en ste apes enn eine 9,476 98.92 
JOM Briere c cae cise sehr uk on cee ee 4,770,647 100.00 
Puncipal’Communities.. sues. eee te 4,641,184 97.29 
Subordinate Communities....1 1227273500 1000° 129,463 2.71 





TABLE V 


NUMBER OF JEws or City or NEw YORK AND PErR- 
MANENT CONGREGATIONS, BY Boroueus, 1937 


[See a eee 














Total | Distri- 
Pa was Congre- | Per Cent 5 

Borough one Jews gations of Jews! panes 

City of New York... 7,454,995 2,035,000 1,330 27.84 100.00 
Bronxd® vases tte DE 1,394,711 592,185 216 43.57 29.10 
Brooklyniq, soe. 2,698,285 974,765 567 36.64 47.90 
Manhattansh, Sunes © 1,889,924 351,037 479 18.64 17.25 
Queens. Ct earey ones 1,297,634 107,855 61 8.72 5.30 
Richtnondieese.. ... 174,441 9,158 7 5.39 0.45 


aebhe percentages in this column, which differ slightly from those given in the 
writer’s article of last year’s American Jewish Year Book, page 225, have been cor- 
rected to correspond to the revised figure of the total population of the City of New 
York, namely 7,310,744 in place of 7,245,315 (see note to table 1). 
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TABLE VI 


NUMBER OF JEWS OF UNITED STATES, PRINCIPAL 
COMMUNITIES, AND CONGREGATIONS, 1850-1937 





Tcrenge| Princi- 





Total Jews P.C. | inten | pal Com-| Congre- 

Population vears munities | gations 
1850 23,191,876 250,000 0.22 — 44 TS 
1877 43,661,968 250,000 0.52 _ 174 277 
1897 72,106,120 937,800 1.31 = 1336 1850 
1907 88,787,058 1,776,885 2.00 89.47 426 1,769 
1917 103,690,473 3,388,951 3.20 90.72 580 1,901 
1927 118,140,645 4,228,029 3.58 24.76 871 3,118 
1937 128,823,308 4,770,647 3.70 12.83 967 3,728 





11900. 
21848. 























} Total 
Popula- 

tion 

1940 


118,410 
177,662 
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TABLE VII 
List or Cities OF UNITED States Havine 1,000 Jews 
OR More, 1937 
aoe : 
: opula- ews : 
City nS 1937 City 
1940 

Akron, Ohio....... DUROOS OCHO 244,791 8/400) flints Michwas.tcncseun cemiee ne 
AlbanySNea\erateriaccrcre nie 130,577 9,400 | Fort Wayne, Ind... : 
Allontowneasccoen a ciek 96,904 |" 3,000 | Fort Worth, Tex. ae 
Altoonatbace terme ten tae 80,214 1,800 | Freeport, NEVE eens 
Asbuny;Parks NeJasiies ater 14,617 1,840 Galveston, dS Sener ne wee 
Atlanta Gave iene eeee 302,288 12,000 } Gary, Ind eraVelevarshssafersvavetalotertervere 
Atlantic ChE NG enenpucsnes 64,094 12,800 | Gloversville, N. Y............. 
Baltimore, Md...... ..| 859,100 73,000 | Grand Rapids, Mich.......... 
Bangor, Me... 29,822 1,650 | Great Neck, N. b Grea ccr hao 
Bayonne, Niet notin 79,198 12,900 | Hammond, Tadd Sead 
Beaumont, Nex... tunas amen oe 59,061 1,280 Harrisburg, Patty, Bask ees es 
Belvedere Tnsp., Cal.......... 37,192 3,540 | Hartford, Conn............... 
BethlehemjPas.o onc. se sc cnes: 58,490 1,140 | Haverhill, Mass............... 
Beverly, Mass.............0.05 25,537 1,115 | Hazleton, Pa........: \eretttlatevere 
Binghamton; N. Yo.5.06.+ <2... 78,309 2,900 Hempstead, 1 RR Ga is a Geta. 
Birmingham, Als.....5...+-.-. 267,583 5,300 | Hempstead Town, N. Y....... 
Bloomfield, N. J.............. 41,623 1,100 | Highland Park, Mich... 
Boston Masso. .etcnatc oe. 770,816 | 118,000 } Hillside Township, Noe 
iBratidocks)Passsnc en eee 18,326 15360) HHobokenwNedseese nena 
Bridgeport, Conn............. 147,121 13,765 Holyoke, Mass tin ceeetioeni. «4 
Brockton, Massa et ce e 62,343 3,900 | Houston, Tex................ 
Brookline Jom, Mass.........| 49,786 7,750 Huntington PLOWnNGWe ec .08 
Buffalo, N. Y ; 575,901 21,800 } Indianapolis, Ind............. 
Burlington, Vt... eiavein ersinse¥t | TSO 1,000) f Invington) No Jansen oe 
Cambridge, MEET woabarene. 110,879 4,580 {| Jacksonville, Fla.............. 
CamdemaNn: diasoniewsccenace 117,536 8,600 | Jersey City, 'N.J. Rie ners 54 
Canton, Ohigne nner ae ee 108,401 4,200 | Johnstown, Pa.. 
Cedarhurst (Nii Yea nem ceecmcar 5,463 1,350 | Kansas City, Kan tee 
Charleston" Sa Gite cece nuk 71,275 2,540 | Kansas City, Mo............. 
Charleston, W. Va............ 67,914 JES 007 Fe Wearny Nev nee eerie 
Chattanooga, Tenn............ 128,163 3/800) Kingstons NesYouen enna 
Chelsea, Mass............00.. Knoxville, Lenn anced woe 
ChestergPancen eu aan Lakewood Township, N. janie 
Chicago Seencaeen hancasterla see neem 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . awrence, Mass.............. 
Cleveland, Ohio 878,336 90,000 } Lawrence, N. Y............... 
Cleveland’ Heights, Ohio....... 54,992 10,150 | Lewiston, Me................. 
Columbus, Ohio.............. 306,087 9,250 | Lincoln, Neb... ...... 6. cc00. 00 
Dallas, Tex... Agee veld seieoerakente 294,734 10/400) Ii DindenWNe Jess csysce ocak 
Dayton, ORioie tees ae 210,718 5,000 } Little Rock, Ark 
DenversColomane sense: 322,412 18,400 f Long Beach, Cal 
Des Moines, | eae no LN Aen 159,819 4,000 } Long Beach, N.Y, 
Detroit, Michseeeate et aoe 1,623,452 90,000 § Long Branch, N. J. 
Dultithy vinnie ee 101,065 3,700 } Los Angeles, Cal 
East Orange, N.J.. 68,945 2,120 | Louisville, Ky. A nee 
Bastoneas so eee eee 33,589 1,800 | Lowell, Masses, kes 
East St. LONI ME canakongy ae 75,609 1,150 Lynbrook, INES 
Elizabeth, N. ipa eienea: ia 109,912 11,700 | Lynn, Mass... 
Elmira, Ae Geen eee 45,106 1,280 McKeesport, Pa.. 
El Paso, LOXSe cee ee 96,810 2,250 | Madison, Wisse con aaa 
Erie, [eae Heanas Shea S. 116,955 1,900 | Malden, Nl aaa: 27h a Oe 
Hyansvilles Indes eae 97,062 1,765 Manchester, N.H 
Everett, Massie pect eae ee 46, 784 1,920 | Maywood, TI eae eae 
Fall River, Masses take aren 115,428 5,900 | Memphis, Tenn............... 
Fallsburgh Downy Ns Veneer ae 3; "682 1,180 } Meriden, ‘Conn ee One 











151,543 
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ar Pte 4 Atotal 
5 opula- ews , opula- 
City tion 1937 City tion 
1940 1940 
Miami, Flaniesicn - as es stainss 172,172 7,500 f St. Joseph, Mo..........----- 75,711 
Miami Beach, Fla...........-. 28,012 1; "200 | St. Louis, Mo....,...-.-+-++- 816,048 
Milwaukee, Wis............++ 587,472 29, "600 | St. Paul, Minn,.............. 287,736 
Minneapolis, Minn............ 492,370 20, 7¢0 4 Salem, Masso uaa gees: 41, 213 
VE bile, vAlla ee ae «of Sceinless ies 78,720 1,050 Salt Lake City, Utah......... 149, 934 
Montgomery, Ala..........-.. 78,084 2,400*] San Antonio, Tex............. 253, 1854 
Monticello; Ni. Yo. acs ees «> 3,737 1,350 | San Diego, COHN oe en 203, 341 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.......... 67,362 9,300 # San Francisco, Cally Acme ecrcar: 634, 536 
Nashville, Tenn.............+. 167,402 4,200 4 Santa Monica, Cali. .... 6.0.6. 53,500 
New Bedford, Mass........... 110,341 4,520 § Savannah, Ga en ee 95,996 
New Britain, Conn............ 68,685 3,306 } Schenectady, N. Y............ 87,549 
New Brunswick, N. J.........- 33,180 4,900 | Scranton, Pa............----- 140,404 
New Haven, Conn............ : Seattles Washi. as tacermidesterse 368,302 
New London, Conn....... Sheboygan, Wis..............-| — 40,638 
New Orleans, La. Shreveport, La........¢<....- 98,167 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Sioux: Citys latiaws tn acne 82,364 
New York, N. Y........ Somerville, Mass..............| 102,177 
Newark, INGE ere A South Bend, Ind..5.:.... +. - 4: 101,268 
N ewburgh, ING Yeoh ap tee bec ; South Orange, N.J..........- 13,742 
Newport News, Va............ x Spokane, Wash...:........... 122,001 
Niagara Falls, NES ESOS 4 Sprinefelds Tiles 5 teens rete oom 75,503 
INOriOMK Va aedee ites seetelas i Springfield, Niasstteneectaees 149,554 
North Bergen Township, N. J..| 39,714 1,850 | Spring Valley, INP Ye: 5a 4,308 
Norwalk, Conn.............-- 39,894 1,925 | Stamford, Conn...........--.- 47,938 
Norwich, Conn.........-..+-+ 23,652 2,000 Steubenville, ORIG. aoe keene 37,651 
MalkndyCalksetees ke ares 302,163 7,415 | Stockton, Cal..............+-+ 54,714 
Oklahoma City jOklars or Sct: 204,424 2,100 | Syracuse, N. Y...........---- 205,967 
Omahiay Neb. Jace. fe cece 223,844 11-500 Manapa pias oe eect ies eet oe 108.391 
Orange, gNidiotsoilok velo aes 35,717 1,200 | Terre Haute, Ind............. 62,693 
Pasadens Cals oe.se + serisye aie 81,864 1,870 { Toledo, Ohio................- 282, "349 
IPASSAIONEN Uae crake sctshoei > sa 61,394 10,900 | Trenton, N.J.........-....5. 124,697 
PatersOmeuNitdatyrsersete« fate es 139, "656 TAQOO Melroyer Na Nace eer etree 70, 304 
Pawtucket, RoIS. 1. .5..2- 0 ne 75,797 D100 8 Wuls2, Oklanssey-crarersteina-ininicia- 142,157 
Peabody, Mass. 5. . 2... si....00 21,711 1250" 4iUinions NEI: 2 12:28 owe en 56,173 
Pconia lien ctraeis mca nwriteh = 105, 087 1,570 | Uniontown, Pa..............- 21,819 
Perth Amboy, N.J..........-. 41, 242 4,860 | University City, Mo........... 33,023 
Philadelphia, Pas. .«- c+. e'6 1,931, "334 2O3'000) Uticas Ney Vise cre ce elelere (ella! «rm += 100,518 
IPROGMIX: ATIZ 1M -wisic seit eiere cierto 65,4 414 1,000 Waco, exe dene eetrvda tiers 55,982 
Pibisburghs Pas say wersin/efe.r nisl 671,659 52,000 Washington, DOS ee actrcat 663,091 
Pittsfield, Mate ..| 49,684 1,830 | Waterbury, Conn............. 99,314 
Plainfield, N. J. ae ..| 37,469 3,400 | Waukegan, Ill................ 34,241 
Port Chester, NG YOR connec 23,073 2,200 § West Hartford Town, Conn.. 33,776 
Portland, Nottie hee oc 73,643 3,650 | West New York, N. | Lee a 39,439 
Portland, Orez oe ioc ceieecrscienrs 305, 394 10,700 } Wheeling, W. Vascuntaneteee 61, 099 
Portsmouth, Va........--++-6- 50,745 1,875 | White Plains, N. Y............{ 40, 397 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y......-..-. 40,478 2,250 | Wichita, Kan...... 114,966 
Providence We deen «1 \ts cco ele 253,504 23,800 — Wilkes-Barre, Pa... ...| 86,236 
Quincy, Masai eenitiesai ook 75,810 1,870 | Wilmington, Del.............. 112,504 
Beane ba eine tts ainleicleeceis sie 110,568 3, "000 | Winthrop, Mass..........--.. 16,768 
Revere, Mass..........+--0005 34,405 9.635 Woodbine: Na Jiieeecsys © eles 2,111 
RLIGDINONG mV Asta ci aes: 193,042 7,500 | Woonsocket, R.I............. 49,303 
Rochester, N. Y........-..--: 324,975 23,400 | Worcester, Mass.........-...- 193,694 
Rock Island, LTRS. peepee 42,775 1,900 | Yonkers; N- Y.....0-< 02-05... 142,598 
Rockville Center, INE Vato dct 18,613 1,600 } Youngstown, Ohio............ 167,720 
Sacramento, Cal,............. 105,958 1,225 
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B. JEWISH POPULATION OF THE WORLD 


The statistics of Jewish population of the various coun- 
tries of the world given in the preceding volume were com- 
piled at a time when it was still possible to secure more or 
less reliable figures for most of the countries. The spread 
of Nazi-German domination and the interruption of com- 
munications resulting from the present war have made it 
impossible to secure information on the basis of which 
figures given last year can be revised. For this reason, the 
tables (VIII-XIV) giving the figures for the Jewish popu- 
lation of the Americas, Europe, Africa, Asia, and Austral- 
asia, and of important cities throughout the world, are 
reprinted in this volume virtually without change. Official 
new figures are available for only two countries, viz., the 
Dominican Republic and Slovakia. The Jewish population 
of the Dominican Republic, according to a census con- 
ducted during 1940, totalled 756; the Jewish population of 
Slovakia, numbered 88,951, out of a general total of 
2,653,564. 

The figures of Jewish population published in the pre- 
ceding volume show that the Jewish population of the 
world was approximately fifteen and three-quarter millions;. 
of this total, about nine million were living in Europe, about 
six hundred thousand in Africa, eight hundred thousand 
in Asia, twenty-seven thousand in Australasia, and about 
five million two hundred eighty thousand in America. 


Distribution of the Jewish Population on 
the European Continent 


By Mosgs Moskowitz 


In an article by the writer in the preceding volume,? an 
attempt was made, on the basis of the most reliable infor- 
mation then available, to analyze the changes in the dis- 
tribution of the Jewish population of Europe up to July 1, 


1 Changes in the Distribution of the Jewish Population in Europe 1933-1940, the 
AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book, vol. 42, pp. 593-600 
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1940, resulting from Nazi persecution of Jews and from 
Nazi territorial annexations and conquests. The following 
pages present a revised summary of the changes in dis- 
tribution on the basis of later information; it includes 
events up to the Nazi invasion of Russia. 

On the date of the invasion, June 22, 1941, half the 
Jewish population on the continent of Europe, estimated 
at well over 9,000,000, resided in Russia and Russian- 
occupied areas, while the other half lived in Germany and 
in countties and territories occupied or dominated by her. 
Figures for Russia published in October, 1940? showed a 
total Jewish population of 4,600,000 divided as follows: 


as uiSsia Ante ee lo tr ee dele pee 3,000,000 
Polish Ateas ae ciara hee Se as Se 1,000,000 
Lithuania (excluding Vilna)........ 200,000 
TEA EVI Se ett as arene sie yee 100,000 
Beeesar alice ein atk ivcptaie ede leon «Fase 200,000 
Northern: Burkowitta ts. i .5sittiexe ro, ares 100,000 


These figures are given in round numbers and we must, 
therefore, assume them to be rough approximations. A 
more likely figure would be 4,700,000, which would account 
for the Jews in Vilna and Estonia as well as for the addi- 
tional 20,000 Jews in Old Russia as enumerated in the 
census of January, 1939.3 

German figures made public on February S, 19414 placed 
the number of Jews in the Old Reich at 200,000, in Austria, 
at 50,000 and in the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, 
at 70,000. A Slovak census taken in February, 19415 gave 
a total of 88,951 Jews or persons classified as such. No 
recent figures are available concerning the number of Jews 
in the other occupied territories, who, on July 31, 1940, 
numbered 2,750,000. The conquest of Greece and Yugo- 
slavia during the Balkan campaign in April, 1941, placed 


2 See Der Neue Gebiets-und Bevol kerungsstand der Sowjetunion, Wirtschaft und 
Statistik, Berlin, vol. 20, No. 19, October, 1940, pp. 450-452. 

3 Cf, AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK, op. cit. pp, 598-599, Table B, p. 600. 

4 New York Times, February 6, 1941. 


5 [bid., March 21, 1941. 
6 Polish territories — 2,200,000, France — 278,000, The Netherlands — 186,817, 


Belgium — 82,000, Denmark, Norway and Luxembourg — 10,193. See AMERICAN 
JEWISH YEAR Book, op. cit. Table B, p. 600. 
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an additional 141,000 Jews under the Nazi yoke.? Allowing 
for a maximum of 100,000 who succeeded in emigrating 
from Europe, this would bring the total number of Jews 
under the direct rule of Nazi Germany to about 3,200,000.8 


The cession to Hungary of Northwestern Transylvania 
by Rumania, under the terms of the second Vienna Arbi- 
tration of August 30, 1940, increased the Jewish population 
in Hungary from 631,287 in March 19399 to about 750,000,7° 
and decreased the number of Jews in the rump Rumanian 
Kingdom to about 350,000. 


It is extremely difficult to state with any degree of 
accuracy to what extent the figures cited above reflect the 
actual conditions in Europe. With certain exceptions, most 
of these figures are based on data which were valid before 
the Hitler war and do not take into account the number of 
Jews affected by the shifting of populations and the high 
degree of mortality, since September 1, 1939. Thus, for 
example, it is an established fact that many Jews formerly 
residing in Russian-occupied Poland have been deported 
to Siberia, while many formerly living in conquered Western 
Europe have been dumped into the Lublin area, in German- 
occupied Poland.” An additional mass have been uprooted 
from their homes from Alsace and Lorraine and from Baden 
and the Palatinate and shipped to Southern France. The 
number affected by these shifts is not known. Similarly, 
little is known of the number of Jews who were killed in the 
areas of combat or who died of starvation, epidemics and 
other causes resulting from the war. 


It is also difficult to obtain authoritative figures concern- 
ing the number, origin and destination of Jewish emigrants 
since January 1, 1940. This is due partly to the impossi- 
bility of organized emigration under conditions of war, and 


7 Technically this may not be correct, since Yugoslavia has been occupied jointly by 
Germany, Italy and Bulgaria, while Greece was jointly occupied by Germany and Italy. 
The formal disposition of the conquered Balkan territories has not yet been completed, 
but it would appear that the Jewish populated areas in Serbia and Greece (Salonika) 
are in German hands, 

8 Cf. AMERICAN JEWISH VEAR BOOK, op. cit. Table B, p. 600. 

® See Table B, AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book, op. cit. p. 600. 

10 See ‘“‘Wirtschaft und Statistik,” op. cit. vol. 21, No. 1, January, 1941, p. 17, 

1 Cf. Table B, AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book, op. cit. 

2 A Report on Assistance to Overseas Communities of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee dated July 17, 1941 places the number of these at 30,000. 
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partly to the breakdown of the transportation system. 


Thus, for instance, 
between points of 
This observation a 


it is frequently difficult to differentiate 
debarkation and ultimate destination. 
pplies especially to Shanghai, but also 


to points in Central and South America. 

The Joint Distribution Committee estimates that be- 
tween January 1, 1940 and May 31, 1941 a total of 75,000 
Jews had left Europe. Their principal countries of origin 


were as follows: 


CGERTNATEV- 8) SON sds es ee 20,000 
NTSERI AT aoe het ey ee es 9,000 
Czechoslovak territories........ 7,000 
BePANC Gas ore, BERLE Ow he a ore 11,000 
elena. eos Baa ee ee 1,000 
Ploland... ee Re ae eee 1,500 
SWit Zell ANG ocas i atcae eyes oe » Bk 2,200 
DeNGainia? mcrae eee ore es 1,900 
Other countries including 

STATCIESS. ott Savers sei ete bs 21,400 


13 See Aiding Jews Oversea’ 
New Vork, 1941, p. 16. Invi 


s: Report of the work of the Joint Distribution Committee, 
ew of the emigration pressure existing in Europe, it is likely 


that another 25,000 Jews have emigrated in one way or another, bringing the total 


to about 100,000. 
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JEws or AMERICA, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES 





ALEC OUNTRIES.. neue eee: 


North America and West 
Tndiestretw vrs eee eters 


United States (Continental) 
BYASK AY Serer terete susigesiows sisrace «6 
Canadas siete sereerei epstere 





(CirecaOnagas Ganoces Nee 
Dominican Republic........ 
12 OH auitradirts BORE IOCUre 
JAMAICA eyes oh oie senielets lets ss 
IPirencopRiCOmees ce eisveiiare ees 
Virgin Islands..... oP 

Panama Canal Zone........ 


South and Central America 





Argentina. <...< sae. teareinie 
Brazilic vrei tase eieie kets we Hic 
Chile. ... BO 
Colom bigest sien ce ele stots 
Costa Rica’. tes sieves. s'0 3. 
Guatemala....)..... 90706 Oe 
Guiana (British)... 22.0. 
HTONGUIAS sean cicievs cveeheus's phosehe 
INICATA RUA ccicicievec slle Greve! usue\s 
PAMANIAN, ftcsraie fein ara oye eielevelen oh 
PATASUAY hersicte ts tals, art wrereve- 8) 






SUPIMAM wie orekclete leis eles weer 
Unnguayen ct ‘ 
Wienezlielaenietyerresemiete eveisrs 











General 
Population! 


167,772,827 


128,823,000 


59,278 
10,376,786 
16,552,722 
4,227,587 
101,021 
1,581,248 
3,000,000 
1,173,645 
1,826,338 
22,012 

29,190 


91,586,931 


12,958,217 
44,115,825 
4,597,254 
8,701,816 
623,414 
3,001,715 
337,521 
962,685c 
1,172,324 
467,459c 


2,093,331 
3,467 8398 


259,359,758 





Year 


4,770,000 
600 





Jewish 
Population 


5,282,840 


4,957,772 


155,614¢ 
20,000 
7,800 
566 
756¢c 
150 
2,000 
150 
62 
74 


325,068 
260,000 


12,000 
882c 






































Per 
Vear Cent 
2.04 
2.96 
1937 | 3.70 
1938 
1931 | 1.50 
1935 
1933 
1929 
1940 
1936 | 0,005 
1935 
1938 | 0.01 
1938 
1938 
0.36 
1935 
1933 
1930 
1935 
1939 | 0.08 
1938 
1938 | 0.30 
1938 
1938 | 0.01 
1930 | 0.18 
1930 
1935 
1939 | 0.01 
1938 | 0.46 
1930 
1926 





1 The letter ‘‘c’’ following a figure indicates that it is based on a census. 


2 Kstimate for 1935, 15,000. 


3 Not including 23,320 Venezuelans resident abroad. 
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TABLE IX 
Jews or Europe, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES 

































































General Jewish Per 
Population Yr. Population Cent 
IAL GOUNDRIBS is cneicieie setae a 522,313,405 8,939,608 a Wife 
Central Europe. oi ccc cen s 132,076,127 7,428,125 5.62 
Crimealins). caine ecto sous ctre © 713,823 1926 45,926c 6.43 
Czechoslovakia. .........., 9,807,096 1938 356,830c2 
Danzigge Avik.tsiietemis Seles 407,517 1929 10,448c 2.56 
EMUINGaty; cic etie ae tala oeiere a3 10,817,286 1939 444,567c3 
Waltvicivmret cece awit cere 1,950,502 1935 93,479c4 4.79 
Withuanias tm <tests:« olttreeene eo 2,879,070 1940 155,125c5 
Northwest Russial......... 13,450,533 1926 326,363c 2.43 
Poland ears ce, secscess ereroltere.+ 34,775,698 1939 3,113,900c3 
UROUMIA MIA teas) eckeneseveteretane bo 19,933,802 1939 900,000 4.51 
Wihite Russian nc seccie en4e 5,439,400 1933 407,059 
UWkralnen wy ateresticlsrsv oie) evchovers 31,901,400 1933 1,574,428¢ 
Western and Southern Europe} 301,767,522 1,326,721 0.44 
Albania? was sh che sueteke oe ties 1,003,124 1930 204 0.02 
Bel oitiims shes cleietactote pies soe 8,386,553 1938 60,000 
Bulgatias ca noc. oper ces 6,077,939 1934 48,398c 0.80 
Cy PUUSee tie). oes eee ee obs © 376,529 1938 75c 
Denmar Kenya. ® cvepspeane esl ose ere 3,706,349 1935 5,690 
TANCE Re mr cic eteiaterke gare 300 41,905,968 1936 240,000 0.57 
Germania s ile re fark rtetereie 79,576,758c8| 1939 240,0007 0.90 
Gibraltaticmiae: 5... sprain es oe > 20,339 1939 886c 
Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland iy.s.. Geaen ers sac ere 46,178,8848 1931 300,000 0.65 
Greeceireancsh sateen eons 6,204,684 1928 72,791¢c ple Ie) 
Irish Free State... nes 2,968,420 1936 3,686c 
Atalyg fe cis.8 es bas) ae esas 42,527,561 1936 47,825¢c 
Iiixemipur eis auscereee stiches. 296,913 1935 3,144 1.06 
Malta and iGoz07seeeiekiee> 241,621 1931 35 
Netherlandsts....a centrale +6 8,639,595 1937 156,8179 
Rortugaloc nie «eo ee wiles. 7,460,195 1938 1,200 
Spall ewer vais adwseesi ten 25,240,971 1939 4,000 
Switzerlandsne .rteetesscnr. 4,066,400 1930 17,973c 0.44 
Turkey (Europe)!®......... 1,185,719 1927 55,592¢c 4.69 
Visoslaviaas ssutciswie acces 15,703,000 1940 68,405c 
Northern Europe.......... 88,469,756 184,762 0.21 
Bsthonianins. ccc swliot teens 1,126,413 1934 4,302c 0.38 
Binlandss 60 cies cette seein 3,834,662 1937 15755 0.05 
INOrwa vain: biccktde nice one 2,814,194 1930 1,359¢ 0.05 
Russia (R. S. F. S. R., ex- 
clusive of Crimea and 
the Northwestj!........ 74,384,273 1926 170,693 0.23 
Swedenicccis cn cere ane 6,310,214 1938 6,653c 


1 Total population of Soviet Union, according to census of 1939 is 170,467,186; 
Jewish population, 3,020,141. Separate figures for the component republics are not 
available at this time. 

2 Number of Jews in territory which was formerly Czechoslovakia. According to a 
census taken in Slovakia in 1940, there were 88,951 Jews out of a total population of 
2,653,564 (3.35%). 

8 Exclusive of the number of Jews in the annexed Czechoslovak territory. 

4 On basis of nationality. Of these, 88,552 are Latvian citizens. 

5 Exclusive of the number of Jews in the district of Memel of 141,274 inhabitants 
on January 1, 1925, 

6 Including former Austria (6,760,233 in 1934) and Sudetenland (3,653,292). 

7 Including former Austria (191,481 in 1934 and 60,000 in 1939), and the number of 
Jews in the Sudeten area, formerly part of Czechoslovakia. 

8 Total population of Northern Ireland, census 1937, is 1,279,745. 

® The returns of the 1935 census give 111,917 Jews, exclusive of the possible number 
oer among the 1,144,393 enumerated as of “‘no religion’ and 185 as of ‘‘unknown 
religion. 

10 Total population, according to 1935 census, is 16,158,018; Jewish population, 
78,730. Separate figures are not available, at this time, for Europe and for Asia. 

11 Since this census was taken, virtually all the Jews of Danzig have emigrated. 
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AAI IC Eee 


Jews or AFRICA, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES 


Gen. | Jewish 






Per 
Population Yr. Population Yr. | Cent 
ALL. COUNTRIES.....060 6s econ 77,969,589 $98,339 0.77 
Northern Part (Arabic- 
Speaking Countries)....... 33,789,653 453,438 1.34 
Algeriay. seciec ss 4 ede, 7,234,6844 1936 110,127 1931 
Hey pt... : 15,904,525 1937 72,5504 | 1934 
Dibyalty.cnaassteeeeies oad 888,401 1938 30,046 1938 | 3.38 
Morocco: (French). 5s:5 os... «1s 6,298,528 1936 161,312c2 | 1936 | 2.56 
Morocco (Spanish).......... 795,202 1936 12,918c3 | 1936 | 1.62 
MamiPier'ZOWe ys sae cies cvererers es 60,000 1936 7,0002 1936 |11.67 
Rr) Ce a Corie tee 2,608,31316 | 1936 59,485c2 | 1936 | 2.482 
Southern Part (Black Africa). 44,179,936 144,901 0.33 
Abyssinia.. oj. 5): «6 lel oVakellone ays 7,600,000 1936 51,00015 | 1936 
Congo (Belgian)............ 10,329,2845 1939 177 1923 
ESOVV Oe) reyottrud Ng erate o.< + 3,365 ,8885 1938 305c 1931 
Northern Rhodesia.......... 1,376,3257 | 1935 426c | 1931 
Portuguese East Africa..... 4,995,7508 1936 100 1923 
Southern Rhodesia.......... 1,303,7759 |. 1936 2,021c 1931 
South-West Africa.......... 358,532! | 1936 200 1925 
Tanganyika (German 
PastvAfrica) hic cities oe ves 5,260,48411 | 1938 10 1931 
Union of South Africa....... 9,589,8982 | 1936 90,662 | 1936 | 0.9538 


1 Of a total of 717,663 in census of 1931, there were 552,663 in Tripolitania, including 
21,342 Jews, and 165,000 in Cyrenaica, including 3,000 Jews, practically all in the 
town of Bengazi. The total includes 48,749 Europeans; 29,749 in Tripolitania and 
19,000 in Cyrenaica. 

2 Native Jews. Percentage is of total native population. 

8 The number of Jews residing at Alcazar, Arxila, Larache, and Tetuan. 

4 Including 987,252 Europeans. 

6 Including 25,200 Europeans. 

6 Including 34,971 Europeans and Arabs. 

7 Including 9,900 Europeans. 

8 Including 45,750 non-natives. 

9 Including 55,408 Europeans. 

10 Including 30,505 Europeans. 

11 Including 9,165 Europeans. 

12 Including 2,003,857 Europeans. 

13 4,52 % of the total white population. 

14 Official estimate; 1927 census, 63,550 (0.45 %). 

16 Ralashas. 

16 Including 213,205 Europeans. 
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TABLE XI 
Jews or AstA, By GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND CouNrTRIES 
Gen. Py Jewish Per 
Population Yr. Population Yr. | Cent 
ALE COUNTRIES See EEE. 1,022,426,997 839,809 0.08 
Palestine and Neighboring "i 
Countries.) ne eee 18,069,330 570,745 3.16 
Palestiniernnm ae daw omnes 1,466,536 1939 424,373 1939 |28.94 
Transjordan). 7) sa eneeeee sss) 364,000 1934 200 1934 | 0.05 
Syria, Lebanon, Latakia, 
Diebell Druze: tees an. 3,630,000 | 1935 26,051c 1933 
Train te ke eS eee ok 3,560,456 1935 90,970c 1935 2.56 
Arable merce cate Mem at 9,000,000 1938 25,000 
Aden and Perimes. 52.5... 48,338 1931 4,151 1931 | 8.59 
sia Minor, Central and 
Northern! Asia seen oe 69,732,172 222,920 0.32 
at ghani Stans acter eee 10,000,000 1939 5,000 1929 0.05 
Persian or te ae enn me 15,000,000 1935 40,000 1935 | 0.27 
Russia (R. S. F.S. R.) in Asial, 18,845,621 1926 49, 571c 1926 | 0.26 
Transcaucasian Republic... . 7,110,800 1933 62,194c 1926 
Lurkimenistanl, oShee a, 558 1,268,900 1933 2,041c¢ 1926 
Turkey (in Asia)?........... 12,462,551 | 1927 26,280c 1927 | 0.21 
Wzbekistanle, un eet fo te 5,044,300 1933 37,834c 1926 
eee Spree Cee RY DRE eae 
Eastern and Southern Asia... 934,625,495 46,144 0.005 
FEE Pa ace Seg Sie pee ie eas 
BritishiMalayancases- eee 1,372,568 1939 703c 1921 
China yo Pansies tees alana 457,835,475 1936 19,8503 1935 
Honeskongan qa eae a 1,028,619 1938 250 1935 
india (States and Agencies). . 352,837,778 1931 24,141c 1931 | 0.01 
Indo-China (French)......., 23,853,500 1938 1,0004 1924 
Hmpirerotp|apane sas een ae 97,697,555 1935 200 1938 











1 See footnote! Table X. 

? Total population, according to 1935 census, is 16,158,018; Jewish population, 
78,730. Separate figures are not available, at this time, for Europe and for Asia. 

§ Including 8,000 in Harbin, 5,500 in Shanghai, 3,500 in Tientsin, and 1,000 in 
Moukden—est. of Shanghai Lodge B’nai B'rith. 

4 The number of Jews residing at Haiphong, Hanoi, Saigon and Tourane. 


























TABLE XII 
JEws or AUSTRALASIA, BY COUNTRIES 
Cc és Gen, Jewish Per 
ountries Population Yr. Population VE Cent 
a eto er Serene igsereeoe ely 
ALL? COUNTRIESH Eater 24,602,887 27,016 0.11 
2 Seaeeee os 
Australia aves oct aie aweneeetererate 6,629,839 1933 23,553c 1933 | 0.36 
Haw ails tects. ..e a, yee unes 414,991 1938 310 1934 
New Zealandee tne ent 1,573,8101 1936 2,653¢ 1936 0.17 
Philippine Islands........... 15,984,247 1939 500 1934 














® Including Maoris (63,670). 
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A List or CoUNTRIES AND THEIR JEWISH POPULATIONS 





Name of Country 





Abyssinia e305 vee os os 
Aden and Perim....... 
Afghanistan... 
Alaska............... 


PSP SEUEURE srgts yo piso 65 ot eye 
PANISCEALIA Secs cists claves « 
BClOiUBi. s.cnu-s 00.0 care 
Brazil.........++.-+4- 


GColombiar evi tes «ss... 
Congo (Belgian). 
CostasRicay. ce sj ten er 
Cab ah cota a cteekonte:s 
MONTACAG carte rcicletet 
GV OTIS cmcralye copicsiette-e 
Czechoslovakia........ 





Dominican Republic... 


1 a if 0 a a 
Esthonia............. 


Germany.. 
Gibraltar 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland.... 
Greece.) Waser ues. 
Guatemala.% is... 
Guiana (British)...... 
[SIMs Sl ea PopenOao-00o 
TWAT: elewenaien\aiccye <vape)= 





Italy... 0.6... eee 











Number of Jews} 


51,000 


4,151 
5,000 


Name of Country 


Japan 





Libya 
ith wania:. sale vars iexsienie 
LAURE MP ULE Mepciececiers 
Maltaiiinsc.% caries cas 
IMEEXI CON tiers ols exevs snes ie 
Morocco (French)..... 
Morocco (Spanish)... 
Netherlands........0. 
New Zealand........ +. 
INicaragilas.ccmcesns « 
NORWAY? 6 3c s-onsten tes 
Palestine. csi. 
Panamarn wept eras 
Panama Canal Zone.. . 
Paraguay wr PE eee 


Philippine Islands.... 

oland 
IPOFEOERICO Ve eicte ors, snes 
PORE Al By. citabe ores 
Portuguese East Africa 
Rhodesia (Northern). . 
Rhodesia (Southern). . 
IROWUMANIAVG RG cleats sccr 
Salvadori. 2 Hie Ses 


MIRA ot SER roe lol dive) aveier 
Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana) 
Swedengairs vec asters s oe 
Switzerland.......... 
Syria and Lebanon.... 
rranganyika) ii. chis sisce 
Tangier Zone......... 
rans Ondaneynevepenctove 
AUN Sac cus os teoerers cote 
Turkey 
Union vol South Africa. 
United States?. . 
Nitugdayan sc ice tee 
Venezwelays wiisen 8 + 
Virgin Islands.... 





Number of Jews 





200 





1 See footnote 1 on next page. 


2 Continental; not including Jews in Alaska and other possessions. 
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TABLE XIV 


List oF IMPoRTANT CITIES AND THEIR JEWIsH POPULATION* 


Note: Superior figures next to population figures indicate year of census or estimate; e. g., % indi- 
cates 1935; % indicates 1936; etc. 


EE ee 




















Jewish Jewish 
4 General iz it General Popu- 
Name of City Population FOpue Name of City Population ieee 
Adrianopol.......... 36,0003 D) OOM CUBE aif aeierete tele <c cial 104,80039 58,00039 
Alexandria go.) aso 682,10137 27,2003) §Hamburg........... 1,682 ,22039 16,8853 
AlSICr Oey yea ee 252,32186 23,5903 FEarbitjgns se... soe e 330, 43636 8,00035 
Amsterdam:.........- 781,660% O5 SSS Be EU eee c 5 ae eae 287,01329 2,50028 
ANtWerD werent ce 273,31738 22,00021 
35 85 
Bagdad? (Iraq)...... 49941035 42,799.32 Rstanbuligeee sc. tee 741,148 47,173c 
Basel: sree eee 148,06330 2,563¢30 
Belgrade (Yugoslavia)| 266,84931 8,03 0CoUaattarvaserrie citer 77 40039 15,00035 
Berdichev (U,S.S.R.). 53,10033 SOSI2czeacsy eae on ee 104,47 139 45,00028 
Berlin hoes hee cet 4,332,24239 95,0003) ijerusalem!....25.50° 129,80039 79,00089 
Bialystok 76,792 39,602 Johannesburg....... 203,29831 25,826c26 
Birmingham.........] 1,002,60331 Coa 
Bombay see ere acer 1,161,38331 8,62031 39 26 
Bratislava ...., spr snfe MESS,000# | 1-15, CoQm@in IE UAE KOws st ask 346.2938 | 140;2e0cm 
Breslau meek -+| 625,198% | 20,202c% Joey. eee er eee eee 112’50089 | g0‘o0028 
BIURSS Ee one oncouuee 912,77438 20,0002! Deere, Sasa ee? 756.6053 14,816c33 
Bucharest nen ee C48, 162001) © 50, 00004 Fo aaa secs ates 152'365% | 25’Q44c 
Budapest)acr yee tes 1,115,87739 | 204,371c30 MANOS 0 San sasto ae , ° 
Buenos Aires........ 2,317,75533 | 120,000 
Meedsirancsarcs soeen 458,32029 25,00029 
Cairo eee ie oes 1,307,42237 38,1003 ieinzion.. \) 2.1.02. 701,60639 11,564c33 
Caleuttasy. ee 1,485,58231 1,20031 eninorad eae ene 3,191,30439 84,503c2%6 
Cape Town......... 119,173 11,079 Wi ibau (Latvia)...... 57,0983 7,368c35 
Cologne (see KéIn)... isboniguemcie secs 594,39030 1, 15033 
Constantine (Algeria).| 106,83038 13,110c#! friverpool........... 855, 68331 7,00029 
Copenhagen’. ..).. 4. 843,16835 S020 aa bods eee a aan 604,62931 | 1091,720c3 
CracowA ase ee 219, 28631 45,828c31 WT ondon’............ 8,282,118 | 233,99136 
Czernowitzeot Ss ..2 56 109 ,69839 Esher I As aacaoae a. a. 112,28531 38,001c31 
ws (eh aden potse HO 312,23131 ,316c8 
Damascus.......... 193.9128 | 10,000 |PWOW B57 pans [een 
Dubliak eeeeeeee. 309,27229 3,50029 Wag ae oe ! é 
Dyinsky) eee 45,16035 11,116c35 
S Manchester. ........ 989,775 37,500 
Edinbursheespe eer 420,26438 1,500 {Marseilles 914,23 236 2,00031 
Minsk ja S 3 os a 180,90033 53,686c26 
Florence? vjeneane ce 319,14136 2,586! IMfontreal........... 818,57731 57,710c31 
Frankfurt a. M...... 54664939 26,158c# |ifoscow............ 4,137,01839 | 131,747¢2 
Genevar rier forme 124,12130 2,224c30 
Glasgow aiesceenn 1,088,41751 | 15,00029 {Newcastle........... 274,95536 2,500%8 








SSSRNERURRES Sov scrmemenee ee ee ee I Ree 


*Not including cities of the United States, which are listed on p. 660. 

1 It should be borne in mind that the figures for the number of Jews arrived at on the basis of 
a religious or nationality census, are minima. This is partly due to the fact that there is some- 
times a tendency on the part of census enumerators to minimize the number of persons of a minority 
religion or nationality, and partly because some Jews report their nationality as that of the ma- 
jority population, or decline to answer the question as to religion or nationality. For example, in 
the 1921 census of Czechoslovakia as many as 724,507 persons refused to give their religious affilia- 
tion. The number of Jews for that country given in this article does not include the possible num- 
ber of Jews among those that refused to give their religious affiliation. 

2? Figure for “Liwa,”’ i. e., Administrative district, 

8 Greater London, Administrative County has 184,063 Jews. ‘ Including suburbs. 
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Name of City 


(OUEECE ys ugunononst 6 


IA TICs Atlee oiTcatee a 





Salonica 


Sarajewo | (Jugoslavia) 


Shanghaié 


General 
Population 


Jewish 
Popu- 
lation 


TABLE XIV (Cont.) 


Name of City 


General 
Population 
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Jewish 
Popu- 
lation 


604,22339 
194,74636 
253,12430 


74,40930 
2,829, 74636 
848,08180 


83,37936 
385,063%5 
1,148,94836 


236,52428 
78,1733 
,489,9983e 


153,243c% 
20,490c31 
74930 


47130 
175,00031 
35,463.30 


3,676c%5 
43,558.35 
11,28031 


§5,250c28 
9,32036 
5,50035 

16,215c2? 

25,863c34 
3,432c30 
7,00031 


TelsAvive et 


ISStes eee s - 
Tripoli (Libya) ...... 
MULTI SS sr a fore vegeta 
Turin-(taly).... 6... 


INLOMM A coor shelters: fe 


INVIALSA Wy ot aeisbere Varies 
Wellington (N. Z.)... 
NWSE FOr © ocho naan tor 


127,00076 
130,300%9 
631,207% 
242,68136 
108,24088 
219,57886 
623,45436 


1,918 ,46239 


1,171,89831 
149,97136 
207,75051 
218,78531 


185,58131 
337,16439 


1,929c2% 
130,3003° 
45,205c31 

4,62781 
15,59036 
27,3456 

3,75831 


178,034c%4 


333,354c2 
896c% 
$4,596c31 
17,1533! 


9,50036 
6,70089 








4 Including suburbs. 


5 Exclusive of Europeans. 
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C. IMMIGRATION OF JEWS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


1. During the Year Ended June 30, 1940 


Admissions and Departures.— During the year ended 
June 30, 1940, a total of 36,945 Jewish immigrants were 
admitted to the United States, 15 percent less than in the 
preceding year (43,450). During the same period, 150 
Jews emigrated from the country. The net increase 
through immigration was thus 36,795. 


Deportations and Debarments. — During the fiscal year, 
ended June 30, 1940, a total of 78 Jews previously ad- 
mitted were deported, and 342 applying for admission 
were debarred. The former number represents 0.21% of 
the net increase of Jewish immigrants over emigrants, 
while the number of debarred constitutes 0.93% of those 
admitted. These percentages continue to be very low. 
With the exception of the preceding year, when it was 
even slightly lower, the percentage of the deported is the 
lowest since 1923; and the percentage of the debarred is 
the lowest on record in any year. There was also a slight 
drop, compared with the preceding years, in the percent- 
ages of both debarment and deportation for the immigra- 
tion as a whole, though the ratios are still very much 
higher than for the Jewish immigration. Thus, the per- 
centage of all deportations to the total net increase for 
the year was 14.11% (14.56% for the preceding year), and 
the percentage of the total debarred was 7.49% of the 
total admitted (7.83% for the preceding year). 


Countries of Origin.— Since 1931, there has been a 
decrease of Jewish immigration from a group of adjacent 
countries in Eastern Europe in which live almost half of 
the total number of Jews in the world. For a number of 
years before 1931, these countries contributed close to 


1 Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Russia. 
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two-thirds of the total Jewish immigration to the United 
States. In that year, the Jewish immigration from these 
countries dropped from 64.95% to 56.24% of the total 
Jewish immigration; the percentage remained approxim- 
ately stationary in 1932 (57.31%), and in 1933 (57.29%). 
In the latter year, Jewish immigration from Germany, 
which had theretofore been negligible, began to become 
numerically significant, although only 3.04% for the year 
ending June 30, 1933. In the following year, however, the 
immigration from Germany was 43.20% of the total, 
whereas the immigration from the former major sources 
of Jewish immigration dropped to 27.94% of the total 
Jewish influx. In 1935, the number coming from Germany 
(34.80% of the total) almost equalled the number from 
the Eastern European countries. In 1936, the immigration 
from Germany rose to 52.53%, while the admissions from 
Eastern Europe fell to 21.32%, of the total Jewish immig- 
ration; and from 1937 on, the difference has been becoming 
steadily more and more pronounced. 

The number of Jews coming from Germany during 
1940 was more than half of the total Jewish immigration 
(53.81%); only 9.17% came from Eastern Europe, and 
37.02% from the remaining countries. Of the latter group 
of 13,677 immigrants, 4,099 came from Great Britain, 
1,607 from France, 1,432 from The Netherlands, 1,382 
from Belgium, 967 from Canada, 757 from Palestine, 733 
from Italy, 598 from Switzerland, 516 from Cuba, and the 
rest from other countries. It is not possible to state how 
many of the immigrants from these countries were origi- 
nally permanently residing in Germany. 


Destination of Immigrants.— Jewish immigrants to the 
United States during the fiscal year were destined to all 
the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia, the 
states ranking highest being New York, Illinois, California, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, and 
Michigan, in the order given; these states were the des- 
tination of fully nine-tenths (90.05%) of the total Jewish 
immigration. 


Sex.— Of the total number of Jewish immigrants admit- 
ted during the fiscal year, 50.03% were males and 49.97% 
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were females; while for the immigration as a whole, the 
percentage of males was lower than that of females (47.29% 
males and 52.71% females). 


Age.— Compared with that of the total immigration, 
the age distribution of the Jewish immigrants shows a 
lower percentage of the group between 16 and 44 years 
of age, and a higher percentage of the older group; the 
percentage of Jewish children is also slightly higher. Thus, 
of the number of Jewish immigrants, 14.78% were children 
under 16 years of age, 55.36% were persons between 16 
and 44, and 29.86% were 45 years or over; while of the 
total immigration, the corresponding percentages were 
13.57% for those under 16, 63.64% for the 16-44 group, 
and 22.79% for the older group. 


Conjugal Condition.— The largest proportion of immi- 
grants arriving in the country was in the group of married 
persons — 55.17% among the Jewish immigrants and 
53.15% among the total. The next largest group was that 
of single persons: 38.58% for the Jewish immigrants, and 
41.10% for the total. Of the remaining immigrants, 4.98% 
were widowed and 1.27% were divorced, among the Jews; 
and 4.63% widowed and 1.12% divorced, among the total. 


Family Character of Jewish Immigration.— The differ- 
ence, even if slight, in age grouping of the Jewish immigra- 
tion from the total indicates that the Jewish immigration 
is more largely of a family character. This is also evident 
from the fact that a higher proportion of the Jewish immi- 
grants (84.83%) came to join relatives as compared with 
the total immigration (79.88%); and only 4.18% of the 
Jewish immigrants had neither relatives nor friends here, 
as compared with 9.29% for the total immigration. 


Financial Condition The Jewish immigrants (52.21% 
of the total) brought in more than half (53.14%) of the 
aggregate amount of money shown to be in the possession 
of all the immigrants. The number of immigrants showing 
the possession of money was 73.35% for the total and 
69.42% for the Jews. 
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2. During the Six Months, July—December 1940 


For the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1941, complete 
official figures for only the first six months were available 
at the time this article was written. These figures show 
that the number of Jews admitted during this period 
(10,547) was 40.65% of the total immigration and that 
Jewish immigrants exceeded Jewish emigrants by 10,498. 
Of the general immigration the excess of admissions over 
departures was 17,261. The proportion of Jews debarred 
during the six months was practically the same as for the 
preceding fiscal year (6.44% during the six months, and 
6.45% during the preceding year); but the proportion of 
Jews deported was a little higher (1.46% during July — 
December, compared with 1.12% during the preceding 
fiscal year). 


3. From 1881 to 1940 


Of the earlier waves of Jewish immigration to the United 
States, which were made up chiefly of immigrants from 
Spain, Portugal, and Holland, and from Germany, no reli- 
able statistics are available. Such statistics were recorded 
only beginning in 1881, but these are not complete for the 
entire period ‘since then. For the seventeen years from 
1881 to 1898, we have statistics only for the number of 
Jews admitted at the ports of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. For the next eight years (1899-1907) we 
have figures for the number of Jews admitted at all ports. 
It is only since 1908 that statistics of departures as well as 
of arrivals have been recorded. 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies and gaps, we are in 
a position to arrive at an approximate figure for the total 
Jewish immigration since 1881. From 1908, when the num- 
ber of departures began to be recorded, up to 1914, after 
which the World War and restrictive legislation interrupted 
the free flow of immigration, the percentage of Jews depart- 
ing to those admitted was 7.14%. We may assume that 
the same percentage held good during the period 1899- 
1907 for which we have complete figures for Jewish admis- 
sions. If this assumption is correct, the number of Jews 
admitted during those years totalled 829,244. For the 
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period from 1881-1898 we have figures only for Jews admit- 
ted at the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
We may perhaps assume that the number of departures 
during those years equalled the number of admissions at 
other ports; in other words, that the total number of Jews 
admitted at all ports equalled the number admitted at the 
three ports mentioned, namely, 533,478. Adding the net 
increases for these two periods, thus arrived at, to the net 
increase from 1908 to 1940, for which official statistics are 
available, we find that the total net increase of the Jewish 
population of the United States as a result of immigration 
was 2,460,495 for the sixty years from 1881 to 1940. 

Table XX, which is a summary of the immigration 
and emigration, to and from the United States, since 1881, 
shows the fluctuations in the annual averages of the num- 
ber of Jews who arrived, caused in turn by the World War, 
the post-war condition of European Jews, the operation of 
the several quota restriction laws and the executive order 
of 1931 for the strict application of the ‘likely to become 
a public charge” provision of the immigration law, and the 
expulsive force of persecution in Germany. 


TABLE XV 


JEwisH IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED, DEPARTED, DEBARRED,  * 
AND DEPorTED, JULY 1, 1939—JunE 30, 1940, AND 
JULY—DEcEMBER, 1940 




















July 1, 1939—June 30, 1940 July—December, 1940 

Total Jews ieee Total Jews BAGe 
Admission!......| 70,756 36,945 52.21 25,943 10,547 40.65 
Departure?. ae ieee 468 1508 0.70 8,682 49 0.56 
Increase. . se | 493295 36,795 74.64 17,261 10,498 60.82 
Debarredae Sia). 5,300 342 6.45 1,740 112 6.44 
Deportedes een 6,954 78 1.72 2,468 36 1.46 





1Tn addition, 138,032 non-immigrants, including 6,695 Jews (4.85%) were admitted 
during the year ended June 30, 1940, and 60,467 non-immigrants, including 3,806 Jews 
during July-December 1940. 

2 In addition, 144,703 non-emigrant aliens departed during the year ended June 30, 
1940, including 3,740 Jews (2.58%); and 35,885, including 1,091 Jews, during July- 
December 1940. 

__ 350 to Palestine, 22 to Canada, 12 to Mexico, 8 to England, 6 to Colombia, 5 to 
France, 4 to Panama, 4 to Poland, 3 to Argentine, 3 to Cuba, 3 to Roumania, 3 to 
China, and 27 to other countries. 
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TABLE XVI 


Jewish ImMiGRANTS ADMITTED BY Sex, AGE, CONJUGAL 
CONDITION, FINANCIAL CONDITION, ETC., YEAR ENDED 
June 30, 1940 
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Number Distribution 
Total Jews Total Jews 
Immigrants Admitted....... 70,756 36,945 
SEX 
INTales heer raat fete. cleo Feces 33,460 18,482 47.29 50.03 
Pemales:. a2. c08 aciew ere 37,296 18,463 52.71 49.97 
GE 
MUndlendlGrccnc et eraser 9,602 5,461 13.57 14.78 
GRA arrears) cfaePa@le rere 45,026 20,454 63.64 55.36 
ASitand OVEL. vats © ecies oes 16,128 11,030 22.79 29.86 
MARITAL CONDITION 
Std Os BiG a OIRO IO TRESS 29,082 14,252 41.10 38.58 
Mien oH l6 bas creucicl DOOD aD ClO 37,608 20,381 53.15 55.17 
WWidowedins sels © scree sts 3,278 1,841 4.63 4.98 
Divorced = vaiaes Ga cele seve 788 471 Tet 127, 
FINANCIAL CONDITION : 
Amount of money shown. .| $13,304,057 $7,069,700 
No. showing $50 or over... 34,764 16,840 49.13 45.58 
No. showing less than $50. . LIST 8,809 24522 23.84 
No. not stating financial 
CONGUELOMS -elareve.s, 3 5 lo clns 18,855 11,296 26.65 30.58 
PERSONS JOINED : 
FRCVALI VES on seraeternssspore) se 56,523 31,342 79.88 84.83 
im sresitalg Goosen 6 Oe ey oo GG 7,658 4,059 10.83 10.99 
INGE 6 hie Senso aod oud o 6,575 1,544 9.29 4.18 
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TABLE XVII 


DESTINATION OF JEWISH IMMIGRANTS BY STATE 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1940 





























Distribution 

Total Jews PAC: 
Total Jews 
UNITED STATES......... 70,756 36,945 52.21 100.00 100.00 
Californiaue. aera 5,714 1,910 33.95 8.08 Sedat 
@Connecticnta: eee 1,099 381 34.67 1.55 1.03 
District of Columbia... 522 261 50.00 0.74 0.71 
Woridaee ee oes 657 147 LOSE 0.93 0.40 
Georciag 7 ne eee 174 103 59.20 0.24 0.28 
3,629 2,270 62.55 Sails) 6.14 
386 162 41.97 0.55 0.44 
585 388 66.32 0.83 1.05 
25755 ks 28.06 3.89 2.09 
3,190 579 LSA) 4.51 1:57 
443 OOD) 75.62 0.63 0.91 
3,001 1,460 48.65 4.24 3.95 
NewiYork. (2 tise.) 36,494 23,956 65.64 $1.58 64.84 
ODion a aa tao L273 946 53.36 2.50 2.56 
Pennsylvania......... 2,641 1,374 52.03 Sls} Sul2 
Mmennessee. eae nie 154 107 69.48 0.22 0.29 
LEXAS sey awa et ee 1,421 223 15.69 2.01 0.60 
Warginia ey een mee 292 157 53.77 0.41 0.42 
Washington.......... 842 109 12.95 1.19 0.30 
Wisconsin. 2 amet: 447 234 52.35 0.63 0.63 
Other Statesse s5 ee 4,537 1,070! 23.58 6.41 2.90 











' Alabama (61), Arizona (6), Arkansas (39), Colorado (59), Delaware (36), Hawaii, 
(6), Idaho (2), lowa isi i 
Minnesota (92), Mississippi (52), Montana (11), Nebraska (49), Nevada (2), New 
Hampshire (20), New Mexico (17), North Carolina (53), North Dakota (12), Okla- 
homa (27), Oregon (85), Puerto Rico (2), Rhode Island (97), South Carolina (10), 
South Dakota (5S), Utah (10), Vermont (10), West Virginia (37), and Wyoming (4). 
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TABLE XVIII 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF Last RESIDENCE OF JEwisH IMMIGRANTS, 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1940 















































Distribution 
Total Jews PAG. 
Total Jews 
AALL COUNTRIES......-0+ 70,756 36,945 5221 100.00 100.00 
CENTRAL EUROPEAN 
(COUNTRIES en-eitraieseres 4,601 3,388 6.50 6.50 9.17 
Czechoslovakia....... 1,074 704 65.55 23.34 20.78 
Hungary nasera ts ceiver 1,902 1,450 76.24 41.34 42.80 
Watviloks ip ctetecesionersres a 288 238 82.64 6.26 7.02 
Withwania .ics ates odes 262 211 80.53 5.69 6.23 
IER ENGI ED cto CO ORECIS 702 521 74.22 15.26 15.38 
TROUMANIG. sere rcisiele seis og 333 247 74.17 7.24 7.29 
FUUSSIANS akan os eaeueisicnws 40 17 42.50 0.87 0.50 
GERMANY... ..220+0020- 21,520 19,880 92.38 30.42 53.81 
OTHER COUNTRIES...... 44,635 13,677 30.64 63.08 37.02 
Beloqata eras asa eke ous. 0s 1,713 1,382 80.68 3.84 10.10 
ATI ZIO toe eden on" 136 124 91.18 0.30 0.91 
IBTANCCnsicic haa sete aie oe 2,575 1,607 62.41 othe! Atego 
Great, Britain ices i0.0is:< 6,158 4,099 66.56 13.80 29.97 
Niall Veer aracccotes< epee! siley'e%s 5,302 733 13.83 11.88 5:36 
Eukembures. <6 sos. 147 136 92.52 0.33 0.99 
Netherlands. ......... 2,097 1,432 68.29 4.70 10.47 
Sweden roi cwteye cesta 518 116 22.39 1.16 0.85 
Switzerland. ......... 15214 598 49,38 yar 4.37 
WATCIOS Ehsaan COU 652 135 20.71 1.46 0.99 
(Gui Gonudeccgaras 643 179 27.84 1.44 12S t 
Palestine.... 850 757 89.06 1.90 5.54 
CatlaGaneneckt: +) 10,806 967 8.95 24.21 7.07 
ib aaa ciotserate stare cores es 2,062 516 25.02 4.62 oy bf 
IMIEXIG@O ls. fixe. ie = eer 2,313 122 eel 5.18 0.89 
Other Countries...... 7,452) 7742 10.39 16.70 5.66 


1Including 811 from Greece, 749 from Ireland, 488 from Norway, 448 from Por- 
tugal, 259 from Spain, 250 from Denmark, 233 from Finland, and 586 from other 
Europe; 639 from Central America, 1,115 from South America, and 885 from other 
America; 420 from other Asia; 202 from Africa; 156 from Australia; and 211 from 
other countries. 

2Including 42 from Denmark, 21 from Finland, 20 from Bulgaria, and 106 from 
other Europe; 238 from South America, 117 from Central America, 42 from other 
West Indies, and 1 from Newfoundland; 91 from other Asia; 62 from Africa; and 34 
from Australia and Australasia. 
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TABLE XIX 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF LAST RESIDENCE OF JEWISH IMMIGRANTS 
YEAR ENDED JuNE 30, 194i 





























Last RESIDENCE Total Jews 
SUL COUNTRINGH Sc he se nea) he enn amen 51,776 23513 
CENTRAL EuROPEAN COUNTRIES.............. T2404 871 
314 230 
330 237 
451 315 
122 89 
GERMANY (& ZNUSTRIA)| eee ae pie oe ee 4,028 3,793 
ee ee OS 29 
OFGERCOUNTRIEG 2 le toe See ee 46,531 19,073 
a ee ee rT Ne 
Belgium crc gnaa oes nee eee 1,816 1,273 
PRQBCEUs es Sie cout eae | ts Ne 4,801 2,730 
rege Britalty ccwloiiv nce ak eee 7,714 4,691 
ASHE ici emt Byres tate 8 ae 268 16 
yeeland (Bite), whe eee a, We 211 17 
Lair tbe ete gins Met Senne <3 Se ie 450 224 
Netherlands: occu ankn cee, | 5, Mame 823 444 
NOUWayAS ati en oo et ae 6 369 25 
Portus al tery sini teek se Sub me an | 1,101 599 
POEID Ce tent eee Pee a 300 56 
SWE CHE SGrar tenth ya eine @ REOINT Bede 518 287 
Syitzerlandit t=. ea een ake Hee ante 1,375 828 
UZ OSIAVIAD aCe y ci ails AM bone Ue 142 72 
Other Europe F 0a: si)eig eke Men ae 1,408 753 
Canadas bee eerste ee nats WO aoe 11,280 | 1,394 
Mexico: Cima trie ie ok, oe é 2,824 k 363 
Olen Count tics rec. inte tat ser he 11,1311 5,3012 








1 Including 4,687 from West Indies; 3,654 from other America; 1,801 from Asia; and 
989 from other countries, - 


2 Including 2,642 from West Indies; 1,488 from other America; 762 from Asia; and 
409 from other countries, 
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TABLE XXII 


JewisH IMMIGRANTS REJECTED ON APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION AND 
THOSE DEPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES AFTER 
ADMIssION, 1899-1940 












































Debarred Deported 
Per Cent to Per Cent to 
Year Number Adaniesion Number INetiincrease 
Total Jews | Total | Jews Total | Jews Total | Jews 
1899-1910...... 116,255] 10,785 2 1.0 12,177} 1,303 —_ — 
NOUS totes etecte:s 22,349| 1,999 25 ek 2,788 209 fe GA 
SOAZ ee ale eieye geht 16,057; 1,064 1.9 1S} 2,456 191 A me 
MOT SR starve cxctst« 19,938) 1,224 1.6 i. 3,461 253 A 2 
3 2,506 2.7 1.9 4,137 317 4 a 
1,398 7.3 52 2,670 68 Pe | a 
949 6.3 6.2 2,906 79 1.8 As! 
607 5.4 3.5 1,918 46 9 3 
222 6.5 6.0 796 27 4.9 oe) 
199 6.1 6.5 3,102 17 17.6 ol 
268 On 1.8 2,762 53 1.9 4 
1,195 ra 1.0 4,517 134 8 cl 
1,256 4.4 23 4,345 214 3.9 4 
1,455 3.9 2.9 3,661 99 -82 .02 
1,754 4.3 eo) 4,294 113 -68 2 
1,137 8.6 11.1 9,495) .250 4.7 2.5 
871 6.7 8.4 10,904 175 4.7 1.7 
1,090 5.9 9.4 11,662 184 4.4 1.6 
898 6.1 7.7 11,625 213 ‘Sal 1.9 
610 6.48 4.89 12,908 153 6.13 2225 
275 3.41 2.39 16,631 164 8.71 1.46 
405 | 10.03 Wek? 18,142 150 51.46 2.79 
314} 19.86 11.40 19,426 147 — 6.38 
276 | 23.96 11.64 19,865 138 —_ 6.94 
211 1827 5.10 8,879 114 — 2.99 
208 | 15.90 4.30 8,319 96 _ 2.13 
157 8.31 Page | 9,195 107 —_ 1.80 
368 | 16.07 3.24 8,829 109 37.56 0.98 
339 | 11.88 172 9,275 84 21.73 0.43 
422 7.83 0.97 8,202 103 | 14.56 0.19 
342 7.49 0.93 6,954 78 14.11 0.21 
Total 1899-1940 | 547,908] 34,804 2.75 1.70 | 246,301} 5,388 
Total 1911-1940 234,124] 4,085 3.48 0.44 








eee ee ee eee 
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D. JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO OTHER 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES AND AFRICA 


Canada. During the year ended March 31, 1940, a 
total of 1,623 Jews entered Canada (302 from the United 
States), 10.02% of the total. There was a higher percent- 
age of females than of males among the immigrants arriv- 
ing, the difference being slight among the Jews, but greater 
in the total immigration. (49.11% males and 50.89% 
females among the Jews, and 45.68% males and 54.32% 
females among the total immigration). The immigrants 
of 18 years or over constituted 73.88% of the total number 
of Jewish immigrants, while for the total number of immi- 
grants, the corresponding percentage was 69.70%. 

In the occupational distribution, there is shown a con- 
siderable increase in the proportion of Jews engaged in 
farming. While up to 1938 the percentage of Jews in that 
class was very low (2.40% in 1938), it jumped to 11.01% 
in 1939; and, in 1940, as many as 33.40% of the total 
number of Jews arriving during the year were farmers. 
The farming class among the total immigration remained 
about the same (29.66%), with the consequence that, in 
1940, the percentage of those engaged in farming was 
higher for the Jews than even for the total immigration. 
As for the other groups, the Jews showed a drop in the 
trading and clerical classes, which was 20.33% in 1940, 
compared with 25.84% for the preceding year; 5.42% were 
mechanics, 2.40% female domestic servants, and 2.03% 
laborers. 

Of the 1,623 Jews who entered the country (1,321 via 
ocean ports and 302 from the United States), 193 were 
born in the United States, 8 in Canada, 1 in Newfound- 
land, 17 in Asia, 4 in Africa, and 2 in Australia; the re- 
mainder (1,398) came from European countries. Of this 
number, nearly one-third (447) came from Germany 
(27.54% of the total number of Jews admitted to Canada), 
and nearly one-fourth, 340, (20.95% of the total admitted 
to Canada), from Poland. Of the total number of immi- 
grants (16,205) that entered Canada, 4,271, over one- 
fourth, were born in the United States, and 542 were born 
in Canada. 
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Fully three-fourths (75.23%) of the Jewish immigrants 
were bound for the two provinces of Quebec (43.44%) and 
Ontario (31.79%). Of the total number of immigrants, 
over one-half were bound for the same provinces, and of 
these, 34.24% went to Ontario, and 20.07% to Quebec. 

During 1901 to 1940, a total of 131,448 Jews entered 
Canada, constituting 2.21% of the total. 


Cuba. During 1936, a total of 338 Jews entered Cuba. 
The number of Jewish immigrants during 1937 was esti- 
mated as about 200. A more accurate figure was not avail- 
able. Compared with preceding years, the figure is low. 
There has been a gradual decrease since 1934, when the 
Jewish immigrants numbered 612. The total immigration, 
in 1937, also shows a decrease, but to a lesser extent. From 
1929 to 1937, a total of 3,973 Jews entered the country. 
The number of Jewish immigrants that entered Cuba 
during 1929-1937 constituted 7.94% of the total. 


Brazil. During 1938, a total of 530 Jewish immigrants 
were admitted to Brazil, and during 1939, 4,600. From 
1925 to 1939, a total of 48,579 Jews entered the country, 
5.62% of the total number of persons admitted during 
these years. 


Uruguay. During 1938, 3,115 Jews entered Uruguay, 
and during 1939, 2,200. From 1927 to 1939, a total of 
17,828 Jews entered the country. The number of Jewish 
immigrants admitted during 1927-1938 constituted 0.74% 
of the total number of persons admitted. 


Argentina. During 1938, a total of 1,050 Jews entered 
Argentine, constituting 2.78% of the total number of 
immigrants admitted to the country during that year. 
In 1939, the Jewish immigration totalled 4,300, 73.62% of 
the total. During the period of 27 years of 1913-1939, a 
total of 118,979 Jews entered the country, 5.12% of the 
total admitted. 


Union of South Africa.. We have data on Jewish immi- 
gration to the Union of South Africa from 1930 to 1938. 
This is for European immigration only. According to this 
information, Jewish immigrants constituted 24.06% of the 
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total number of immigrants during the nine years (11,238 
Jews out of a total of 46,708). The percentage of Jewish 
immigration varies from 31.86% in 1930 to 7.61% in 1938. 
The year 1934 showed a rise in immigration to that country, 
both Jewish and total (1,123 Jews in 1934, compared with 
745 in the preceding year), but the ratio of Jewish immi- 
gration to the total was about the same; 1935 showed 
practically no change. But, in 1936, the immigration of Jews 
increased three times. This increase was caused entirely 
by the rise in the immigration from Germany, from which 
there arrived as many as 2,577 during the year (77.06% 
of the total Jewish immigration to the country). In 1937, 
however, Jewish immigration dropped again to 954, and 
in 1938, to 566, the lowest number since 1930, while the 
total remained about the same as in the preceding year. 
The number of Jewish immigrants admitted during 1930- 
1938 constituted 24.06% of the total. 
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TABLE XXIII 
JeEwisH IMMIGRANTS TO CANADA, BY SEX, AGE, 
OccCUPATION AND DEsTINATION, 1940 
Distribution 
Total Jews Total Jews 
Total 16,205 1,623 100.00 100.00 
MiarOcean Ports: s/s «rere 10,457 1,321 64.53 81.39 
From United States........ 5,748 302 35.47 18.61 
SEX 
INF ALESHA cto syst < Satire chess see Clete 7,402 797 45,68 49.11 
GMa aleS).. Sec cust hate ovscoyaisiseete 8,803 826 54.32 50.89 
AGE 
Underds vyearst nna in.tns 4,910 424 30.30 26.12 
18 years and over........5.. 11,295 1,199 69.70 73.88 
OccuPATION 
FA TIMER Sines erate ete hee <renctin) are 4,806 542 29.66 33.40 
Walbonretcr ad eisai cits acres tare 475 33 2.93 2.03 
INES a aT TEEY SIS BO ee ee 1,095 88 6.76 5.42 
Trading and Clerical Classes 1,349 330 8.32 20.33 
Female Domestic Servants. . 768 39 4.74 2.40 
Other Classes. 35 i eee s fh? 591 47.59 36.42 
COUNTRY OF BIRTH E 
Czechoslovakia.........-.. 1,640 259 10.12 15.96 
MEN BAN Garerc etree < cose cere aie ers 2,299 69 14,19 4,25 
Germany (incl. Austria).... 779 447 4.81 27.54 
PERU SATA a terarciesnpevsks, sreusiere oe 384 59 2.37 3.63 
TED UA IAS ce) crosc cots. c.0 eya.0 cise 96 44 0.59 2.71 
Poland ast cstwietetaas e. 2,381 340 14.69 20.95 
Roumania 151 66 0.93 4.07 
Ro selam tence tarcverspreco mses ee 96 47 0.59 2.90 
Winited Statesics cin cesie oe 4,271 193 26.36 11.89 
Other Countries 506.02. sists 4,108 99 25.35 6.10 
DESTINATION 
OCDE Cais esis’ oes e's 0 NS 253 705 20.07 43.44 
ONtaTION ysis sincis crelels ee 5,549 516 34.24 31.79 
Wa nitopae «co visvs bisisto.0 Sighs 1255 205 7.62 12.63 
British>Columbia.. 20... a. 2,120 65 13.08 4.01 
INGVASCOLIA. oie vie = oe 56 cele 836 56 5.16 3.45 
Saskatchewan 1,214 48 7.49 2.96 
A Dertacerara ietctesisibisc oie, areas 1,567 21 9.67 1.29 
New Brunswick... ¢ 0.0.6 » a.3 350 Uf 2.16 0.43 
Prince Edward Island...... 68 — 0.42 a 
Northwest Territories...... 9 — 0.06 — 
VakoniPerritory ./2 <2. .sie0< 4 a 0.03 —_— 
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TABLE XXIV 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 1901-1940 








Per Cent Per Cent 

Year Total Jews! Jews to To-|) Year Total Jews! J eve te To- 

ta a 
1901 49,149 “ 2,765 5:0 1921 148,477 2,763 1.9 
1902 67,379 1,015 5: 1922 89,999 8,404 9.3 
1903 128,364 2,066 1.6 1923 72,887 2,793 3.8 
1904 130,331 3,727 2.8 1924 148,560 4,255 2.8 
1905 146,266 USNS 5.2 1925 111,362 4,459 4, 
1906 189,064 127 3.8 1926 96,064 4,014 4.18 
1907 124,667 6,584 5.2 1927 143,991 4,863 3.38 
1908 262,469 UW 2.9 1928 151,597 4,766 3.14 
1909 146,908 1,636 1, 1929 167,722 3,848 2,29 
1910 208,794 3,182 1.5 1930 163,288 4,164 255 
1911 311,084 5,146 1.6 1931 88,223 3,421 3.88 
1912 354,237 5,322 1.5 1932 25,752 649 2.52 
1913 402,432 7,387 1.8 1933 19,782 772 3.90 
1914 384,878 11,252 2.9 1934 13,903 943 6.06 
1915 144,789 3,107 Dad 1935 12,136 624 5.14 
1916 48,537 65 ok 1936 11,103 880 7.93 
1917 75,374 136 al 1937 12,023 619 5.15 
1918 79,074 32 0.4 1938 15,645 584 3.73 
1919 57,702 22 0.04 1939 17.128 890 5.20 
1920 117,336 116 .09 1940 16,205 1,623 10.02 

Total] 5,954,681 131,448 221 


























SSS 
1 The figures for the Jews entering Canada during 1901-1925 are exclusive of those 
who entered from the United States, 


TABLE XXV 


SUMMARY OF JEWisH IMMIGRATION TO Cusa, 1929-1937 


























Year Total Jews Pace 
17,179 476 27 
12,219 1,374 11.25 

2,796 208 - 744 
1,892 165 8.72 
2,837 197 6.94 
3,31 612 18.45 
3,765 403 10.70 
3,932 338 8.60 
2,072 2001 9.65 
iret 
HY 
244 
| ee 
50, 009 3,973 7.94 


1 Estimate. 
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TABLE XXVI 
SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO Brazix, 1925-1939 

Year Total! Jews PAG. 

1025 Ph REI Bn coo a ut 84,883 2,6242 3.09 
192 Or rene arate: 121,569 3,9062 3.21 
POD Ns Mage setae k honco ane 101,568 5,1672 5.09 
MODS eerste vent a te 82,061 4,0552 4.94 
OP Das Artriete cheoe he eR 100,424 5,6103 5.59 
1930.6 Pencls itis... cares 67,066 3,558 5.31 
1031s Pacha meat ke 31,410 1,9404 6.18 
193 Dee Ree sho oie. hoe 34,683 2,0494 5.91 
TUR nub Sota soe IGE aOAaS 48,812 3,3174 6.80 
OSA eee t enriches tantra pe 50,371 4,0104 7.96 
NOS5 ners jes Sianin eR 35,913 1,7594 4.90 
TIES cee onsen chara an COO RE 12,773 3,4504 27,01 
TERY tnt 3 cease eee ia tn She Ae 34,677 2,0044 5.78 
TURES & atsaie SreERe ch Seer 19,388 5308 2.73 
LOS OE RS cet. cee eee 38,3395 4,600 12.00 
Total 1925—1939...... 863,937 48,579 5.62 














1 Communicated by the Consul General of Brazil in New York City. 
2 Communicated by Hicem. 

8 Communicated by Ica. 

4 Communicated by Hias. 

5 Including 15,780 temporary immigrants. 


TABLE XXVII 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO URuGuAY, 1927-1938 








Total Jews! Pac; 
183,386 7712 0.42 
180,654 1,5003 0.83 
184,514 2,0003 1.08 
230,4644 1,6003 0.69 
160,0005 1,2508 0.78 
120,6705 7658 0.63 
105,9855 5007 0.47 
158,9545 1,2058 0.76 
176,264 5608 0.32 
196,205 1,2628 0.64 
203,542 1,1008 0.54 
221,969 3,1156 1.40 
2,2008 
2,122,607 15,628 0.74 

















1 Ica. 

2 Number assisted by local Jewish Committee. 

% Number assisted in 1928, 1,270; in 1929, 1,449. 
¢ Anuario Estadistico. 

5 Estimate of Consul General. 

6 Hias. 

7 Estimate as given by Hias. 
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TABLE XXVIII 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO ARGENTINA, 1913-1939 











Year Total! Jews Paes 
285,215 10,860 3.81 
225,365 4,8453 2.15 

41,299 280 0.68 
87,032 2,071 2.38 
98,086 4,0952 4.18 
129,263 7,1982 5:57 
195,063 13,7012 7.02 
159,939 7,7992 4.88 
125,366 6,9202 5.52 
135,011 7,5342 5.58 
161,548 5,584? 3.46 
129,047 6,8122 5.28 
100,4244 5,9862 5.96 
133,1834 7,8052 5.86 
56,333 3,5535 6.31 
31,2674 1,8015 5.76 
24,345 1,962 8.06 
27,554 2,215 8.04 
44,8598 3,1695 7.06 
47,6338 4,2615 8.95 
41,469 5,1785 12.49 
37,162 1,0505 2.78 
5,8417 4,300° 73.62 
2,322,904 118,979 5.12 

















1 Revista Economia Argentina, Buenos Aires. 

2 Communicated by Ica. 

3 The figure includes 3,693 admitted during 1914; 606, during 1915; 324, during 1916; 
90, during 1917 (slightly incomplete); and 132 during 1918 (slightly incomplete)— 
communicated by Ica. 

4 Communicated by Consul General of Brazil, New York City. 

5 Communicated by Hias. 

6 Communicated by Argentine Information Bureau. 

7 Communicated by Consul General of Argentine. 

















TABLE XXIX 

JEWIsH IMMIGRATION TO UNION oF SoutH ArFrica, 1930-1938? 
Year Total Jews Jap (ES 
19300 eee tari ape 5,904 1,881 31.86 
103 10 corr cricaieer mn ee ce 4,140 885 21.38 
10320 eee Lie eonecene tt 3,098 676 21.82 
108325 ore RES Ae SAREE 3,031 745 24.58 
LOSAU SY coy wctten eRe 4,702 1,123 23.88 
POSS Ree res Sele csc RE 6,500 1,078 16.29 
19361 owactictceereniarnnrernerr: 10,840 3,330 30.72 
1937852 oa eee een aoe 7,927 954 12,04 
ERE eater at i tok tein 7,435 566 7.61 
Total 1930-1938........ 46,708 11,238 24,06 


a a ER ee ee 
1 European immigration. 


2? Data obtained from the Department of Census and Statistics of the Union of 
So, Africa, through the courtesy of Percy Cowen, Esa. 
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E. JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE 
1. During 1940 


Admissions.—Jewish immigration to Palestine, which, 
since 1935, the peak year, has shown a decided drop, was 
particularly low in 1940 — the lowest since 1928, and, with 
the exception of the years 1927 and 1928, the lowest on 
record for any year. 

A total of 4,524 immigrant Jews were admitted to the 
country during 1940, 82.54% of the total admitted, 5,481. 
In addition, 23 Jews who had entered the country as 
travelers or without permission and who had permanently 
settled there, were registered as immigrants, 17.69% of the 
total so registered, 130. Thus, a total of 4,547 Jews were 
registered as immigrants during the year, 81.04% of the 
total number of immigrants, 5,611. (The number of Jews 
registered in 1935 was 61,854, and in 1939, 16,405). 

During 1940, one-fifth (20.67%) of the Jews who entered 
the country came from Roumania, and nearly the same 
(19.31%) from Poland; the percentage of Jews coming 
from Germany was 17.40%, and the next highest (10.82%) 
from Czechoslovakia. The rest came from Lithuania, Great 
Britain, Latvia, France, Turkey, and a few other countries. 
The distribution of Jewish immigrants to Palestine as to 
the country of origin, in 1940, shows a definite drop for 
Germany — from 57.85% in 1939 to 17.40% in 1940. 

Departures —The number of emigrants for 1940 was 
1,185, of whom 693 were Jews (58.48% of the total). The 
percentage of departures to admissions was 15.24% for 
Jews and 46.24% for non-Jews. Compared with the pre- 
ceding year, the percentage for Jews is considerably higher, 
while that for non-Jews is somewhat lower. We also have 
data for emigration by months; there is not much variation. 
The number of Jewish emigrants ranges from 15 in the 
month of September to 98 in March. 

Categories of Immigrants.—The official publications do 
not give data according to the various categories into which 
the immigrants to Palestine were divided in preceding 
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years. Of the categories enumerated, 43.79% of the Jewish 
immigrants were persons with capital and their dependents; 
19.09% were persons coming to employment, or employed, 
and their dependents; 9.56% were dependents of residents 
in Palestine; and the rest of the immigrants, 27.56%, 
belonged to other categories. 

The distribution of the non-Jewish immigrants was 
notably different from that of the Jewish newcomers. Only 
45.96% of the total admitted were listed according to the 
categories mentioned. Of these, 26.60% were dependents 
of Palestine residents; 13.72% were persons coming to 
employment; and only 5.64% persons of means. Over half 
of the non-Jewish immigrants (54.04%) were listed as 
belonging to other categories. 

There is no official information on the number of per- 
sons refused admission. 

The monthly immigration of Jews, during 1940, as dis- 
tinguished from registration, averaged 377. The largest 
number (925) was admitted in January, and the smallest 
number (77) in September. The monthly average for non- 
Jews was (80), the largest number (173) being admitted in 
January, and the smallest number (27) in December. 


2. From 1917 to 1940 


From the date of the British occupation of Palestine, 
December 9, 1917, to the end of 1940, a total of 331,223 
Jews entered the country, the yearly number varying 
between 61,854 in 1935 and 2,178 in 1928. The number of 
Jews that departed between December 9, 1917 and the end 
of 1921, was small. But, during the decade from 1922 to 
1931, a total of 27,809 Jews emigrated, or 29.53% of the 
number admitted. Figures for emigration during the sec- 
ond half of 1932 and the years 1933-1935 are not available. 
During the ten years 1922-1931, the yearly emigration of 
Jews varied between 666 in 1931 and 7,365 in 1926; and 
the percentage of Jewish emigration to Jewish immigration 
varied between 6.36% in 1925 and 99.54% in 1928, (in 
1936 it was 2.60%) while in 1927, Jewish emigration ex- 
ceeded Jewish immigration by 86.92%. The net immigra- 
tion of Jews during 1922-1931 was 66,353. One year, 1927, 
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shows a decrease of 2,358 Jews, but all other years wit- 
nessed an increase of Jewish immigration over emigration, 
varying between 10 in 1928 and 31,650 in 1925. 

A total of 26,106 non-Jews were admitted to the country 
during 1922-1940; and an additional small number between 
December 9, 1917 and May 31, 1921, for which period no 
statistics of non-Jews were kept; and during 1922-1931, 
a total of 13,309 departed, being 4,035 in excess of the 
number admitted. During 1922-1940, an average of 
7.71% of the yearly immigration was non-Jewish, the 
yearly percentage varying between 2.42% in 1925, and 
29.42% in 1928. The yearly immigration of non-Jews 
varied between 284 in 1922 and 2,395 in 1938, and the 
yearly emigration for 1922-1931, between 474 in 1924 and 
2,064 in 1926. 


No statistics of non-Jewish emigration from 1932 to 1935 are available, 
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JewisH IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE BY CATEGORIES, 1940 




















Number Distribution 
Total Jews Non-Jews} Jews Non-J ews 
ML OAL RTH occu Rterie nels stele arate 5,611 4,547 1,064 100.00 100.00 
a CATEGORY A 2,051 1,991 60 43.79 5.64 
: i, Persons with L. P. 1,000 and 
De UD WALGE metette iets een: 819 802 17 40.28 28.33 
lii. Skilled artisans with not less 
than P2500 oh. sae.c ates. 01 — == = 
2. Dependents of pe in 
Category A.. weer: 15232 1,189 43 59.72 71.67 
CatEecory C 1,014 868 146 19.09 13.72 
Persons coming to employ- 
MONE hercists cicteieelersocehe wis 489 396 93 45.62 63.70 
2. Dependents of persons in 
CatecoryiC: ere. -sc.s)< 525 472 53 54.38 36.30 
CATEGORY D 
Dependents of residents of 
Palestinescmce.vccsoe es « ees 435 283 9.56 26.60 
OTHER CATEGORIES 1,828 1,253 575 27.56 $4.04 























TABLE XXXII 





PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN OF JEWISH IMMIGRANTS 
INTO PALESTINE, 1939-1940 

















Number Distribution 
1940 1939 1940 1939 

Mota seroma cer ee Meas wee eae 4,547 16,405 100.00 100.00 
Roumania 940 424 20.67 2.59 
BOTAN Citsaeietls co caskets scasettusts 878 1,759 19.31 10.72 
Germany 791 9,490 17.40 57.85 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA iaiet ocoe eiatyate! thew s Fi oi'ehe 492 2,314 10.82 14.11 
ILA SU ESTO RA ain OOO CeCe RIO COI & 209 151 4.60 0.92 
(CRETS ASG LETTE Oo ees cree DIO Me ORIISIE 177 104 3.89 0.63 
PACU al etre premricie tclensten ste ate ea shes 70 94 1.54 0.57 
AACS aay fate etal ckace pi wk ol nearer vs, wel'eh 44 105 0.97 0.64 
AN GIG Khe Tene Oo GEREN ABIEROIORD CCRC TOR ECAC 36 12 0.79 0.07 
Vemen and Adee svc cece cles sects 19 148 0.42 0.90 
Syriavand Webanon eri nae aioide wetness Aid. 42 0.37 0.26 
United States of America........... 8 36 0.18 0.22 
Other Commtres’).2.2.0 1-0 ale « nue 866 1,726 19.04 10.52 
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THE 
AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 





1941 


OBJECTS OF THE COMMITTEE 


“The objects of this corporation shall be, to prevent 
the infraction of the civil and religious rights of Jews, in 
any part of the world; to render all lawful assistance and 
to take appropriate remedial action in the event of threat- 
ened or actual invasion or restriction of such rights, or of 
unfavorable discrimination with respect thereto; to secure 
for Jews equality of economic, social and educational 
opportunity; to alleviate the consequences of persecution 
and to afford relief from calamities affecting Jews, wherever 
they may occur; and to compass these ends to administer 
any relief fund which shall come into its possession or 
which may be received by it, in trust or otherwise, for any 
of the aforesaid objects or for purposes comprehended 
therein.” 


—Extract from the Charter. 
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OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Officers 


Chairman, LOUIS E. KIRSTEIN 
Presideni, SOL M. STROOCK 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


Vice-Presidents 1 


IRVING LEHMAN 
ABRAM I. ELKUS 


LESSING J. ROSENWALD 
CARL J. AUSTRIAN 


Treasurer, SAMUEL D. LEIDESDORF 


Executive Committee 


CARL J. ere (1942) * 
New Yor 

GEORGE BACKER (1943) 
New York, N. 
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New York, N. Y. 

DAVID M. BRESSLER (1943) 
New York, 

FRED M. BurziL (1944) 
Detroit, Mich. 

LEO Me Burzion (1942) 
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JAMES DAVIS (1944) 
Chicago, Il. 

ABRAM I. ELKUS (1943) 
New York, N. Y. 

LEON FALK, a (1942) 
Pittsburgh, 

LOUIS FINKELSTEIN (1943) 


New ING RYS 

PHILLIP FORMAN (1942) 
Trenton, N. 

ELI FRANK (1943) 
Baltimore, Md. 
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San Francisco, Cal 

gS eee K. GUINZBURG (1944) 

ew Y 

HENRY TETLESON (1943) 
New York, N. Y. 

MILTON W. AES (1943) 
Washington, C. 

LOUIS E. RIRSTEIN (1944) 
Boston, Mas 

SIDNEY LANSBURGH (1942) 
Baltimore, Md 

ALBERT D. LASKER (1943) 
Chicago, Ill. 

EDWARD ed ane a (1942) 
Brooklyn Wi 

FRED LAZARUS, Jr. (1944) 
Columbus, Ohi 

IRVING LEHMAN (1943) 
New York, N. Y. 

SAMUEL he PED EEDORE (1944) 
New Y 

SOLOMON | LOWENSTEIN (1944) 
New York, N 


JAMES MARSHALL (1942) 
New York, N. Y. 

LOUIS B. MAYER (1943) 
Culver City, Cal. 

GEORGE am ee (1944) 


LOUIS ¥' MOSS (1943) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MRS DAVID de BG POOL (1948) 
New York, N. 

One aes PROSKAUER (1942) 
New INBRYe 

JAMES) Ne ROSENBERG (1942) 
New York, N. 

SAMUEL I. ROSENMAN (1942) 
New York, N. Y. 

WILLIAM ROSENWALD (1942) 
Greenwich, Con: 

ee Ee N. ;, ROTHSCHILD (1944) 
Brookly YY: ’ 

MURRAY SHASONGOOD (1942) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

JESSE H. STEINHART (1942) 
San Francisco, Ca 

EDGAR B. STERN (1942) 
New Orlean 

HORACE STERN (1943) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROGER W. STRAUS (1942) 
New Yor 

ee L. STRAUSS (1942) 

ew 

SOL M. StROGCK (1943) 
New York, N. Y. 

DAVID . SULZBERGER (1942) 
New York, N. Y. 

WILLIAM B. THALHIMER (1948) 
Richmond, Va. 

FREDERICK ] M, WARBURG (1944) 

SIDNEY J. WEINBERG (1942) 
New York, 

WILLIAM Wniss (1944) 
New York, N. Y. 

MAURICE WERTHEIM (1943) 
New Yor. ‘Yi 

JOSEPH WILLEN (1942) 
New York, N. 

HENRY WINEMAN (1942) 
Detroit, Mich. 


MORRIS WOLF God?) 
Philadelphia, 


Secretary 
MORRIS D. WALDMAN 


Assistant Secretary 
HARRY SCHNEIDERMAN 


Director, Educational Department 
SIDNEY WALLACH 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address, ‘‘WISHCOM, New York.”’ 


*The year given after each name is the date on which member’s term 


expires. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
January 12, 1941 


The Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Jewish Committee was held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on January 12, 1941. Sol M. Stroock, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, called the meeting to 
order. 

The following Corporate Members were present: 


Community Representatives 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford: Isidore Wise 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: Milton W. King 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago: B. Horwich 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Sidney Lansburgh 


NEw JERSEY 
Jersey City: Harry Goldowsky 
New Brunswick: Abraham Jelin 
Paterson: Mendon Morrill 
Trenton: Phillip Forman 


New York 

Albany: Robert C. Poskanzer 

New York City: Carl J. Austrian; David M. Bressler; 
David A. Brown; Morris R. Cohen; William Fischman; 
Arthur J. Goldsmith; Leo Gottlieb; Henry S. Hen- 
dricks; Stanley M. Isaacs; Joseph J. Klein; Arthur 
K. Kuhn; William Liebermann; Edward A. Norman; 
Carl H. Pforzheimer; Joseph M. Proskauer; Harold 
Riegelman; A. J. Rongy; Samuel Schulman; Bernard 
Semel; Lewis L. Strauss; Alan M. Stroock; Sol M. 
Stroock; Nathan Sweedler 
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Syracuse: David M. Holstein 
Utica: S. Joshua Kohn 
White Plains: P. Irving Grinberg 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Justin P. Allman; Jacob Billikopf; Al. 
Paul Lefton; Horace Stern; Morris Wolf 
Scranton: A. B. Cohen 
Wilkes-Barre: Reuben H. Levy 


Members-at-Large 


Louis Bamberger, South Orange, N. J.; Louis E. Kir- 
stein, Boston, Mass.; S. D. Leidesdorf, New York 
City; William Rosenwald, New York City; William 
B. Thalhimer, Richmond, Va.; Joseph Willen, New 
York City. 


Delegates from Affiliated Organizations 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL JEWISH WOMEN’S 
ORGANIZATIONS: Mrs. Herbert S. Goldstein 

BritH SHoLom: Michael Seelig 

FREE Sons OF ISRAEL: Isaac G. Simon 

Hapassau: Mrs. David de Sola Pool 

HEBREW SHELTERING AND IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY OF 
America: Abraham Herman; John L. Bernstein; Solo- 
mon Dingol; Harry Fischel; Jacob Massel; Albert 
Rosenblatt 

INDEPENDENT ORDER B’riTH ABRAHAM: Max L. Hol- 
lander; Max Silverstein 

JewisH WELFARE BOARD: Joseph Rosenzweig 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WoMEN: Mrs. Karl J. 
Kaufmann; Mrs. Sophia M. Robison 

ORDER oF UniTED HEBREW BroTHERsS: Max E. Greenberg 

RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY, JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
or AMERICA: Max Arzt 

UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA: 
Benjamin Koenigsberg; William Weiss 

UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA: Louis J. Moss 
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WoMEN’s BRANCH OF THE UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH 
CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA: Mrs. Joseph M. Asher 

Women’s LEAGUE OF THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA: 
Mrs. David Kass; Miss Sarah Kussy; Mrs. Samuel 
Spiegel 


There were also present the following guests: 


Louis Azrael, Baltimore, Md.; Jacob Blaustein, Bal- 
timore, Md.: Rudolph I. Coffee, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Benjamin Friedman, Syracuse, N. Y.; Sidney Goldmann, 
Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. Abraham Jelin, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kislak, Jersey City, N. die 
Mrs. Reuben H. Levy, Kingston, Pa.; Louis Rudner, 
Trenton, N. J.; Charles M. Siegfried, Syracuse, N. bee 
and the following from New York City: Paul Baerwald, 
S. Bardin, Salo W. Baron, Edward M. Benton, Henry J. 
Bernheim, Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, J. George Fredman, 
Max Gottschalk, Fred Harris, Adolph Held, Edward 
Herbert, Bernard Kahn, I. L. Kandel, Mrs. Benjamin 
Koenigsberg, Jacob Landau, Isaac Landman, Horace S. 
Manges, Walter Mendelsohn, Maximilian Moss, David 
de Sola Pool, Victor S. Riesenfeld, Joseph Schlossberg, 
Max M. Warburg, Morton S. Webster, Mrs. Joseph Willen, 
and Miss Ethel H. Wise. 
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MORNING SESSION 


Memorial Address on Dr. Cyrus Adler 


The Chairman announced that, following the death 
of Dr. Adler on April 7 last, a special meeting of the 
Executive Committee was called to adopt a resolution 
expressing the Committee’s sense of loss at the passing 
of its beloved President. The text of this resolution, 
unanimously adopted on April 8, is embodied in the 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 

The Chairman also announced that, following the death 
of Dr. Adler, the various organizations with which Dr. 
Adler was affiliated had considered the holding of a joint 
memorial service but had decided against it in deference to 
the wishes of Dr. Adler’s family. Instead the officers had 
decided to devote part of this annual meeting, the first 
general meeting since Dr. Adler’s death, to commemorate 
the services which he had rendered the Committee. In 
accordance with this decision, the Chairman reported, the 
Secretary had been requested to deliver an appropriate 
address at this meeting. (For the text of this address, 
delivered by Morris D. Waldman, Executive Secretary, see 
p. 728.) 


Presentation of Annual Report 


At the request of the Chairman, who was prevented 
from doing so himself because of a cold, Judge Horace 
Stern read the Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 
(For text of report, see p. 714.) 


Report of Survey Committee 


Mr. Victor S. Riesenfeld, Chairman, presented a talk 
on the work of the Survey Committee. At the present 
time, the Survey Committee consists of: Carl J. Austrian, 
Robert M. Benjamin, Alfred L. Bernheim, Mrs. Sidney C. 
Borg, Joseph E. Brill, Jacques Coleman, Phillip Forman, 
Arthur J. Goldsmith, Harold K. Guinzburg, Adolph Held, 
Mrs. William de Young Kay, Samuel D. Leidesdorf, Henry 
A. Loeb, Solomon Lowenstein, Horace S. Manges, Walter 
Mendelsohn, Samuel I. Rosenman, William Rosenwald, 
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Ralph E. Samuel, Roger W. Straus, Alan M. Stroock, 
David H. Sulzberger, Paul Felix Warburg, Morton S. 
Webster, Maurice Wertheim, Joseph Willen and Ethel H. 
Wise; with Morris D. Waldman, ex-officio, and Sidney 
Wallach, as director of the Educational Department of the 
Committee. 


Report of the Committee on Peace Studies 


Professor Morris R. Cohen, Chairman, presented a 
report of the Committee on Peace Studies. Professor 
Cohen’s report was discussed by those present. (For text 
of the report, see p. 736.) 

At the present time the Committee on Peace Studies 
consists of: Dr. Schlomo Bardin, Dr. Salo W. Baron, 
Dr. Morris R. Cohen, Mrs. David de Sola Pool, Dr. Louis 
Finkelstein, Mr. Max Gottschalk, Mr. Adolph Held, 
Dr. Maurice Hexter, Mr. Alexander Kahn, Dr. Bernhard 
Kahn, Dr. I. L. Kandel, Dr. Maurice J. Karpf, Mr. Arthur 
K. Kuhn, Mr. Jacob Landau, Mr. Henry Monsky, Mr. 
Edward A. Norman, Dr. A. L. Sachar, Mr. Joseph Schloss- 
berg, Mr. Alan M. Stroock and Mr. Max Warburg; with 
Mr. Harry Schneiderman and Mr. Morris D. Waldman, 
ex officio. 


Corporate Membership 


It was reported that the Committee suffered the loss 
of the following Corporate Members in 1940, since the 
last Annual Meeting: 


Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, Pa., April 7. 
Benjamin Evarts, Holyoke, Mass., Aug. 3. 
Jacob H. Hollander, Baltimore, Md., July 9. 
Arthur M. Lamport, New York City, Nov. 8. 
Victor Rosewater, Philadelphia, Pa., July 12. 


Minutes expressing the Committee’s grief and sense 
of loss were adopted by the Executive Committee. 

It was announced that, in accordance with the provisions 
of the by-laws, the following Nominating Committee, 
empowered to name candidates to succeed those members 
whose terms expire today, and fill existing vacancies, had 
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been appointed: David M. Bressler, Chairman, Edmund H. 
Abrahams, Edward Adaskin, Mortimer Adler, Jacob 
Billikopf, James Davis, A. B. Freyer, William P. Haas, 
Eugene Mannheimer, Joseph H. Schanfeld, Michael A. 
Stavitsky, Nathan Sweedler, Felix Vorenberg. 

Following is a list of the nominees of the Nominating 


Committee: 


STATE City NOMINEES 
CONNECTICUT New Britain Samuel M. Davidson 
ILLINOIS Chicago Frank L. Sulzberger 

Springfield Herman E. Snyder 
INDIANA Hammond Samuel D. Seifer 
Iowa Mason City Sam Raizes 
MAINE Bangor Michael Pilot 
Portland Israel Bernstein 
MARYLAND Baltimore Jacob Blaustein 
Sidney Lansburgh 
MASSACHUSETTS Holyoke Samuel Resnic 
MICHIGAN Grand Rapids Harry Shulsky 
New JERSEY Hoboken Julius Lichtenstein 
New Brunswick Abraham Jelin 
New Mexico Las Vegas Louis C. Ilfeld 
New York New Rochelle Oscar Heyman 
New York Edward L. Bernays 


Poughkeepsie 


David M. Bressler 
Emanuel Celler 
Morris R. Cohen 
Harold K. Guinzburg 
Joseph C. Hyman 
Henry Ittleson 
Arthur K. Kuhn 
Herbert H. Lehman 
Alexander Marx 
Maximilian Moss 
Walter N. Rothschild 
Samuel Salzman 
Hugh Grant Straus 
Roger W. Straus 

Sol M. Stroock 
Ralph Wolf 

Albert D. Kahn 


Yonkers Irving Schneider 
NortH CAROLINA Goldsboro Lionel Weil 
OHIO Steubenville Joseph Fredman 
PENNSYLVANIA Braddock Malcolm Goldsmith 
Hazleton Nat Landau 
SouTH CAROLINA Charleston Sidney Rittenberg 
VIRGINIA Norfolk Charles L. Kaufman 
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Though opportunity was afforded ‘to the sustaining 
members to make independent nominations, no such 
noninations were offered. 


In the following communities, in which the Committee 
receives its support from local federations and welfare 
funds, the nominations were made by the Boards of those 


organizations: 


STATE City NOMINEES 
CALIFORNIA Los Angeles Isaac Pacht 
Mendel B. Silberberg 
Oakland Leonard J. Meltzer 
San Diego Jacob Weinberger 
San Francisco Max C. Sloss 
CoLoRADO Denver Lewis I. Miller 
CONNECTICUT Stamford Abraham Wofsey 
FLORIDA . Miami D. J. Apte 
Tampa Ernest Maas 
ILLINOIS Peoria Arthur Lehmann 
INDIANA Terre Haute Marshall Taxay 
Kansas Kansas City Joseph Cohen 
KENTUCKY Louisville Stuart G. Levy 
MASSACHUSETTS Boston R. B. Gryzmish 
Milton Kahn 
Lynn Eli A. Cohen 
Worcester George W. Farber 
MICHIGAN Detroit Julian H. Krolik 
MINNESOTA Minneapolis Arthur Brin 
MississIppr1 Vicksburg Louis L. Switzer 
Missouri St. Louis Charles M. Rice 


NEw JERsEY 


Atlantic City 


Ernest W. Stix 
Harry Cassman 


Bayonne William Rubin 
Passaic Victor Greenberg 
New Yorx Elmira Benjamin F, Levy 
Newburgh Bertram A. Stroock 
Niagara Falls Morton J. Cohn 
Rochester Henry M. Stern 
Syracuse David M. Holstein 
Troy Joseph Goodman 
Utica S. Joshua Kohn 
OHIO Cincinnati Murray Seasongood 
Cleveland Edward M. Baker 
Columbus Fred Lazarus, ies 
Youngstown Herman C, Ritter 
OREGON Portland Max S. Hirsch 
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STATE City NOMINEES 
PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia j. C. Gutman 
’ Al. Paul Lefton 
Horace Stern 
Leon C. Sunstein 
Morris Woif 
Reading Sam R. Lurio 
Scranton A. B. Cohen 
RHODE ISLAND Woonsocket Arthur I. Darman 
TENNESSEE Chattanooga Sidney Marks 
Knoxville Ben R. Winick 
Max Wolf 
Memphis Eric D. Hirsch 
Nashville Nathan Cohn 
TEXAS Galveston Isaac H. Kempner 
San Antonio Jake Karotkin 
Waco Melvin H. Adams 
VIRGINIA Richmond J. Irving Kaufmann 
WASHINGTON Spokane Joe Rubens 
WISCONSIN Milwaukee Joseph L. Baron 


The Chairman of the Executive Committee reported 
that it had agreed to nominate the following persons for 
Membership-at-Large, to serve for one year: 


George Backer, New York 

Louis Bamberger, Newark 

John L. Bernstein, New York 
Leo M. Brown, Mobile 

Fred M. Butzel, Detroit 

Leo M. Butzel, Detroit 

Solomon Elsner, Hartford 

Jacob Epstein, Baltimore 

Leon Falk, Jr., Pittsburgh 

Eli Frank, Baltimore 

Edward S. Greenbaum, New York 
Hiram J. Halle, New York 
Herbert J. Hannoch, Newark 
Walter S. Hilborn, Los Angeles 
William L. Holzman, Omaha 

J. J. Kaplan, Boston 

Louis E. Kirstein, Boston 
Samuel D. Leidesdorf, New York 
Monte M. Lemann, New Orleans 
Louis E. Levinthal, Philadelphia 
Chas. J. Liebman, New York 
Solomon Lowenstein, New York 
Julian W. Mack, New York 
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Louis B. Mayer, Culver Gity,:Cal- 
George Z. Medalie, New York 

Henry Morgenthau, Sr., New York 
Reuben Oppenheimer, Baltimore 
Milton J. Rosenau, Chapel Hill, No. Car. 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, Philadelphia 
William Rosenwald, Greenwich, Conn. 
Morris Rothenberg, New York 

Henry Sachs, Colorado Springs 

David H. Sulzberger, New York 
William B. Thalhimer, Richmond 

F. Frank Vorenberg, Boston 
Frederick M. Warburg, New York 
Max M. Warburg, New York 

Sidney J. Weinberg, New York 
Maurice Wertheim, New York 

Joseph Willen, New York 

Henry Wineman, Detroit 


Upon motion, the Secretary was requested to cast one 
ballot for the nominees for Community Representatives 
whose terms expired, as presented by the Nominating 
Committee, and also for the nominees for Members-at- 
Large presented by the Executive Committee. He so did, 


and announced the election of the several nominees. 


Executive Committee and Officers 


Mr. Lewis L. Strauss submitted the following joint 
report of the two Nominating Committees, which had 
been appointed by the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee to nominate successors to the officers and those 
members of the Executive Committee whose terms expire 
at this meeting, as well as additional members of the 
Executive Committee: 

“The Nominating Committee has been faced this year 
with a sad task, selection of a successor to our late beloved 
President. 

“Due to world events, the work of the American Jewish 
Committee as all of us know has expanded rapidly and as 
a result, a considerable number of able and devoted younger 
men and women have been brought into the organization, 
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upon whom have devolved heavy duties. In addition, 
older members of the Committee have been obliged to 
become more active. 

“Certain changes in our structure such as the election 
of regional vice presidents and methods for sharing respons- 
ibility would very greatly facilitate our work but your 
Committee is limited to the structure provided in our 
by-laws. We feel that the times, the increased work and 
the growth of the community all point to the need of a 
review and revision of our by-laws to those ends. Our 
charter provides that our by-laws may be amended only 
after a thirty day notice to our membership before an 
annual or special meeting and your Nominating Committee, 
exceeding its particular authority in this connection, 
urgently recommends the appointment of a small com- 
mittee to immediately undertake the study and preparation 
of amendments to the by-laws to accomplish these purposes. 
The meeting which would follow the thirty day notice 
could be formal and need not summon our membership 
from a distance, as a quorum of 21 only is required. 

“Within our present corporate structure therefore your 
Committee presents the following slate: For Chairman, 
The Hon. Louis E. Kirstein; for President, Mr. Sol M. 
Stroock; for Honorary Vice Presidents, The Hon. Abram 
I. Elkus and Hon. Irving Lehman; for Vice Presidents, 
only two being authorized by our by-laws, Lessing J. 
Rosenwald and Carl J. Austrian; for Treasurer, Samuel D. 
Leidesdorf. 

“For membership in the Executive Committee, we 
recommend the re-election of the following, whose terms 
expire at this meeting: 


“Ered M. Butzel, Detroit; James Davis, Chicago; Louis 
E. Kirstein, Boston; Fred Lazarus, Jr., Columbus; S. D. 
Leidesdorf, Solomon Lowenstein, George Z. Medalie, 
Frederick M. Warburg and William Weiss, of New York 
City. 


“Furthermore, we recommend election of the following 
to fill vacancies on the Executive Committee: 
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Milton W. King, of Washington, D. C.; Walter N. 
Rothschild, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Harold K. Guinzburg 
and David H. Sulzberger, of New York City. 


“Respectfully submitted, 


HAROLD K. GuINzZBURG 
_S. D. LEmEsporF 
SOLOMON LOWENSTEIN 
Maurice WERTHEIM 
Morris D. WALDMAN, ex officio 
Committee to Nominate Officers 


CARL J. AUSTRIAN 

James H. BECKER 

J. J. KapLAn 

HORACE STERN 

Lewis L. Strauss 

WILLIAM B. THALHIMER 

HENRY WINEMAN 

Morris D. WALDMAN, ex officto 
Committee to Nominate Suc- 
cessors to Members of the Exec- 
utive Committee 


Upon motion, the report of the Nominating Committees 
was adopted and the Secretary was requested to cast one 
ballot for the nominees of the Nominating Committees, 
which he did, and announced the election of the several 
nominees. 
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LUNCHEON SESSION 


Mr. Jacob Landau, Director of the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency and the Overseas News Agency, presented a report 
of his observations during an extended tour of Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay. Mr. Landau touched on the two 
major problems affecting the position of the Jews in South 
America. Anti-Semitism, he reported, was assuming 
serious proportions in the countries which he visited, 
largely as a direct result of a well-organized, well-financed 
and concentrated Nazi anti-Semitic propaganda campaign. 
Mr. Landau said that the masses of the people were basic- 
ally liberty-loving, democratic and devoid of prejudice 
toward Jews but, being unorganized and inarticulate, they 
were unable to give effective resistance to the strong Nazi 
agitation. 

Mr. Landau disclosed that the Nazi propaganda cam- 
paign was having unfavorable effects on the official attitude 
toward immigration, especially on prospects for large-scale 
Jewish settlement in South America. Despite the fact 
that the vast resources of these countries require large 
populations for their full exploitation and for the economic 
development of the continent, Mr. Landau reported that 
many of the governments had increased their immigration 
restrictions. ; 

Mr. Landau also stressed the importance of furnishing 
guidance to the Jewish inhabitants of South America, 
especially the refugees, in their adjustment to the general 
community. 

Upon motion, adjourned. 


Morris D. WALDMAN, 


Secretary 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


To the Members of ithe Executive Committee: 


We meet today in the shadow of a great loss. Cyrus 
Adler, our President from 1929 to the day of his death, is 
no longer with us. In the words in which he preferred to 
describe the passing of great men in Israel, he has been 
translated to the Academy on High. For several years 
before his death, Dr. Adler’s health was poor, but he con- 
tinued nevertheless to carry on his work as a leader of this 
Committee and other important communal activities. 
Eventually, however, he was compelled to suspend much 
of his work. He passed away on April 7, 1940. 

At an extraordinary meeting held on April 8th your 
Executive Committee unanimously adopted the following 
resolution expressive of its keen sense of loss: 


The Executive Committee of the American Jewish Committee, 
at a special meeting held today, records its profound grief at the 
passing of its beloved President, Dr. Cyrus Adler. 

Dr. Adler was one of the founders of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee in 1906 and one of its outstanding leaders during the thirty- 
four years of its existence. He was a vice-president of the Committee 
and chairman of its Executive Committee from 1915; upon the death 
of Louis Marshall in 1929, he became its President, a post which he 
filled with distinction to his dying day. 

Dr. Adler was peculiarly fitted to head an organization whose 
purpose is to protect the civil and religious rights of Jews throughout 
the world. Possessed of encyclopedic knowledge of history, imbued 
with broad sympathies, gifted with profound insight into human 
nature, and filled with abiding love for his fellow men, Dr. Adler’s 
outlook and understanding were worldwide in scope. An outstand- 
ing Semitic scholar, he was thoroughly acquainted with the culture 
and traditions of Judaism, and held in deep reverence and love 
everything associated with it. Although he placed his notable 
scholarly and administrative abilities at the service of his country 
and the general community, he devoted himself especially, at great 
personal sacrifice, to the advancement of the religious and cultural 
welfare of Jews in this country and abroad. 

As President of the American Jewish Committee, he gave unstint- 
ingly of his time, energies, wise counsel and deep wisdom. Modest 
and retiring, he shunned publicity, but those who had the privilege 
of being associated with him know of his constant devotion to the 
interests of his people and his unflagging industry on their behalf. 
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Although he held positions of leadership and responsibility in in- 
numerable and diversified civic and communal organizations, he was 
always approachable to officers and members of the Committee, in 
fact to Jews everywhere. Patient and tolerant of differences of 
opinion as to methods and procedure, he was uncompromising in 
his convictions where principle was concerned. 

There was scarcely any step taken by the Committee during the 
past thirty-four years that did not benefit by his guidance. In 1919 
he was one of the representatives of the Committee to the Peace 
Conference at Versailles which labored with marked success to 
secure for Jews in countries involved in the peace settlement civil, 
political and religious rights. Shocked at the deplorable plight of 
the Jews of Eastern Europe during and after the World War, he led 
in mobilizing American Jewish resources for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of overseas communities. 

After the rise of the Nazi regime and the tragic destruction of the 
Jewish communities in Germany and neighboring countries, he led 
the Committee’s efforts in calling world attention to the false Nazi 
propaganda, especially its spurious racial dogmas, and to its inhu- 
manity and brutality. Profoundly stirred by injustice, he spoke out 
unequivocally wherever it appeared; yet he never lost his sense of 
dignity and proportion and never resorted to any form of demagogy. 

As a preeminent religious leader, he was a defender of the spir- 
itual life and an uncompromising foe of materialism and irreligion. 
In his last official address as President of the Committee he called 
again for a strengthening of Jewish religious institutions and Jewish 
education in America. It was with deep gratification that the Com- 
mittee noted his selection by President Roosevelt as the spckesman 
of the Jews of America in his efforts to mobilize the resources of 
religion for world peace. 

The Executive Committee of the American Jewish Committee 
deeply mourns his passing. We shall sadly miss his able and inspiring 
leadership. On behalf of the entire membership of the Committee 
we record our abiding affection for him and we extend to his beloved 
wife and daughter our deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 


Deferring to the wishes of Dr. Adler’s family, the many 
organizations with which he was affiliated in positions of 
leadership agreed not to arrange for a joint memorial 
service which was suggested by many friends and admirers 
of our departed President. These organizations decided, 
instead, to devote part of the time of their regular general 
meetings to some form of recognition of the services which 
Dr. Adler had rendered to them. In accordance with that 
decision, Mr. Waldman, the Secretary, has been requested 
to deliver at this meeting an address commemorating the 
services which Dr. Adler rendered the American Jewish 
Committee, of which he was one of the founders and an 
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active officer from the day of its inception, in November 
1906, to the day of his death. 


There is no doubt that the tragic events overseas which 
were so violently destructive of European civilization and 
at the same time had such devastating effects upon the 
Jewish population, aggravated Dr. Adler’s illness and 
impeded his recovery. He was spared, however, the sight 
of the collapse of the continental democracies. Although 
these disasters would not have shaken his faith in the 
ultimate triumph of justice and right, he would have been 
profoundly saddened by the ruthless invasion of neutral 
countries, followed by the total subjection of France and 
the then imminent threat to the survival of Great Britain. 


Though dismayed, the outside world was not surprised 
by the imposition upon the peoples of the conquered lands 
of Nazi ideas and practices which these peoples profoundly 
abhorred, beginning with the attack upon the Jewish popu- 
lations. No more surprising was the adoption of these 
ideas and practices by governments which saw in adherence 
to Nazi Germany their only chance for national survival. 
The world has not been deceived regarding the significance 
of these, at times sudden, conversions. Except for Rou- 
mania, in which the Jews have always been a pawn in the 
game of domestic as well as foreign politics, all the countries 
concerned regarded the adoption of the Nazi way of life, 
with its merciless attempt to destroy an innocent and 
defenseless minority, as a measure taken unwillingly in 
the hope of appeasing the aggressor. Not even excepting 
Roumania were these measures desired or approved by 
the populations as a whole. Certainly not in Italy, whose 
rulers are accomplices in the crimes perpetrated by the 
rulers of Nazi Germany, did the senseless adoption of anti- 
Semitism as a government policy meet with the approval 
of the populace who could not see why the small number 
of Jews who had been an integral part of the nation since 
its inception had suddenly become, as they were asked to 
believe, an undesirable alien element. In Hungary which, 
since 1920, had gone backward insofar as liberalism was 
concerned, the greatest single factor underlying the in- 
creasingly drastic anti-Jewish legislation of the past few 
years was the desire to appease the German war monster. 
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Only fear of punishment can explain the compromises with 
Nazism by Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. The populations of 
these countries are losing their susceptibility to Nazi propa- 
ganda as reports of the true meaning of Nazi rule filter 
through from the occupied countries. Complete degradation 
and enslavement of the conquered peoples by their Nazi 
masters, coupled with the ruthless suppression of any signs 
of independent expression, have resulted in widespread 
unrest in the conquered countries. Despite censorship, 
reports from Nazi-dominated regions show signs of increas- 
ing resistance. Anti-German sentiment is growing in France, 
which is being stripped of its food supplies and despoiled 
of manufactured goods, machinery, scientific treasures and 
works of art; the Netherlanders, with the memories of four 
centuries of independence, engage in a campaign of passive 
resistance; Norway is pervaded by a spirit of defiant in- 
dependence which terror cannot put down; Poland, hardest 
hit of all, is experiencing unremitting and merciless Nazi 
enslavement. As resistance to Nazi rule grows, susceptibility 
to Nazi propaganda declines. 

How abhorrent Nazi doctrines are to people raised in the 
democratic tradition is shown by the resistance bravely 
offered by large sections of the populations of territories 
overrun by German might — Bohemia-Moravia, Denmark 
and Norway, Belgium and the Netherlands. Unusually 
heartening was the report brought to our shores several 
months ago of the noble action of the people of Antwerp. 
When the conquerors ordered all Jews of that city not to 
appear in public without a distinguishing arm-band, the 
order was made ridiculous when all the people of the city 
appeared on its streets wearing the arm-band required of 
Jews. This silent but effective protest forced the Nazi 
authorities to rescind the order. 

We may be sure that the people of France just as in- 
tensely abhor and execrate Nazi barbarism. The outside 
world knows that so-called unoccupied France is just as 
firmly under Nazi domination as the rest of the country, 
and that, although the anti-Jewish measures recently 
adopted by the Vichy Government may have had the 
support of an influential faction, we are confident that they 
do not reflect the ideas or wishes of the people of France 
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whose forbears, one hundred and fifty years ago, led West- 
ern Europe in emancipating Jews from political and civil 
disabilities, and followed the founders of our own country 
in enunciating principles of self-government based upon 
the sanctity of the individual which won universal accep- 
tance. 


Encouraged as we may properly be by the fact that the 
tyrannical measures now in effect in the whole of Con- 
tinental Europe, west of Russia, have been imposed directly 
or indirectly by Nazi dictation and will undoubtedly be 
quickly expunged when Nazi domination is ended, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that the physical and moral 
effects of these measures will endure long after. Especially 
disastrous will be the situation of the five million Jews who 
live in the subjugated or vassal states—deprived of political, 
civil and social equality with their compatriots and thus 
set apart as an inferior people. The recent completion of 
an eight-foot concrete wall in Warsaw enclosing an area in 
which a half million Jews must live under indescribably 
wretched conditions, and the establishment of virtual 
ghettos in other large cities of Poland, are an earnest of 
Nazi plans for all Jews who come within reach of Nazi 
control. The Jews within these territories are also being 
systematically robbed of their possessions, and, what is 
even more cruel and portentous, their right to earn a liveli- 
hood in almost every field of human endeavor is being 
ruthlessly taken away. At the same time, tens of thousands 
of them are being forcibly removed from places in Western 
Germany in which they and their ancestors have lived for 
generations, even centuries, and without preparations for 
their care, are being deported en masse to the south of 
France where they swell the number of refugees from other 
parts of France and from Belgium and the Netherlands, 
rendering many-fold more difficult the task of the Joint 
Distribution Committee and other relief agencies. 

That the Nazi Gestapo has formulated plans for a mass 
expulsion of European Jews to Madagascar in the event 
of an Axis victory, has been rumored during the past year. 
Although the existence of this plan was referred to as an 
established fact in the Italian newspaper’ La Stampa last 
summer, and reliable persons coming from Germany to this 
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country have alleged having heard of the scheme in official 
quarters, no official pronouncement has yet been made. 
Such a cruel, wicked, inhuman plot to banish millions to 
an island known to be virtually entirely unsuited as an 
abode for Europeans would be wholly in keeping with the 
Nazi record for fiendish frightfulness. 

In Eastern Europe, also, developments during the past 
year have profoundly altered the position of a large number 
of our brethren. The incorporation of Bessarabia, northern 
Bukowina, and the Baltic states into the Soviet Union has 
seriously affected the destinies of over 600,000 Jews, bring- 
ing the total number under Soviet rule to close to five 
million. There has been no physical molestation of Jews, 
as such, in the newly-acquired territories, nor any special 
infringement of their civil rights, but Jews are suffering, 
along with other groups, from the extension to these seized 
territories of the Soviet anti-religious policy. As a conse- 
quence of Communist hostility to religion, Jewish religious, 
communal and religio-cultural activities are undergoing 
rapid liquidation. The Hebrew school system has been 
replaced by Yiddish and Russian secular schools. Many 
Jews in these regions are suffering economically because 
of suspected opposition to Communism or former anti- 
communist activities. There are also reports of mass 
deportations into the interior of Jews and others who are 
regarded as politically unreliable. 

The overseas situation, however, is not entirely black. 
Recent events in the Near East give ground for the hope 
that Palestine will not, as was feared, become part of the 
theatre of active war operations and thus be eut off as a 
refuge, which it has continued to be during the past year 
for some thousands of refugees, despite restriction of land 
purchase and the continuance of a narrow immigration 
policy. Palestine’s possibilities as a haven for oppressed 
Jews were temporarily reduced by the refusal of the British 
government to allow refugees from enemy countries to 
enter Palestine. It is gratifying, however, to note that 
there has been a marked improvement in Arab-Jewish 
relations stimulated by the common emergency of war. 
During the year, Palestine entered into the active sphere 
of military activity, with the Jewish settlement being 
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particularly hard hit by the ruthless bombing of the open 
city of Tel Aviv which resulted in many casualties. The 
Jews there have now satisfactorily organized a complete Air 
Raid Precautions system and have been insistent in their 
desire to serve in the British forces. Jewish contingents 
have, upon the urgent request of the settlement, been 
admitted to active military participation. 

As a result of these events and conditions, the problems 
which will confront those who will seek to bring about the 
reconstruction of Europe after the present conflict are 
bound to be more numerous, more complicated and far 
more difficult of solution than those which obtained after 
the World War of 1914-1918. But the problems involved 
in dealing with the Jewish situation will be even more 
complex and far more acute. 

Having faith in the ultimate triumph of justice and 
righteousness, we believe that the restoration to all inhab- 
itants of Europe of the “inalienable rights” with which 
all men have been endowed by the Divine Creator is 
certain to come about. But the struggle for human equality 
will not end with the formal recognition of these rights. 
An arduous and long-sustained effort will be required 
to undo the evil which has been wrought by the spread of 
false dehumanizing Nazi teachings. The temporarily inter- 
rupted onward march of the forces of public education and 
enlightenment, before which the legions of ignorance and 
bigotry were retreating, before the Nazi attack on civiliza- 
tion, must be resumed. At the same time, the oppressed 
and the dispossessed will require immediate aid if they 
are to survive, help will have to be extended for the repa- 
triation of the deported, and those forced to begin new 
existence in foreign lands will need the sympathetic assist- 
ance of all. 

Keenly realizing that these problems would be unpre- 
cedented in number and magnitude, your Executive Com- 
mittee decided, shortly after the outbreak of the present 
war, to institute studies of these post-war problems with 
the object of placing the results of such researches at the 
disposal of such bodies, public and private, as would 
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engage in efforts for post-war reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion of the plundered and uprooted Jewish victims of Nazi 
tyranny. 

A special committee has formulated detailed plans for 
these studies, and a small staff of experts has been at work 
for several months. You will receive from its chairman, 
Professor Morris R. Cohen, a comprehensive report of the 
plans and activities of this special committee, which con- 
sists not only of members of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, but also of many other persons representative of 
various shades of Jewish thought; the peace studies com- 
mittee is also in touch with various groups which are 
studying general post-war problems, and enjoys the whole- 
hearted cooperation of several important Jewish organiza- 
tions. Your Executive Committee wishes to avail itself 
of this opportunity to express to Professor Cohen and the 
other members of the Committee on Post War Problems 
its grateful appreciation of the time and unselfish devotion 
they have given to the difficult task assigned to them. 

Events abroad during 1940 continued to prove that 
those observers were correct who had warned the American 
people that the anti-Jewish drive in Germany was the 
spear-head of an assault on civilization. The realization 
of this was made more vivid by the fact that in all the 
countries which fell before the German onslaught it was 
the leading anti-Jewish agitators who composed the ele- 
ments which, by their divisive activities, weakened the 
internal unity of the people, spread a spirit of defeatism 
and, in some cases, even engaged in outright treasonable 
acts which helped to pave the way and make easy the 
task of the invaders. This spectacle and reports of the 
alarming inroads made by Nazi and Fascist elements in 
Central and South America have awakened our fellow- 
citizens to the dangers to the American way of the invasion 
of Nazi-Fascist ideologies, and at the same time have 
brought a keener awareness of the precious nature of their 
democratic heritage and a more conscious determination 
to cherish and preserve it. Mr. Jacob Landau, the Manag- 
ing Director of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency and the 
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Overseas News Agency, a keen and reliable student oj 
international affairs, just returned from a five months’ 
visit to a number of South American countries, has sub- 
mitted a report of his findings, the essentials of which will 
be presented at this meeting. Never before in the history 
of our country has there been so much discussion in books, 
newspapers and other periodicals, from platform, from the 
pulpit and from the radio microphone, of the significance 
and value of democracy, and the perils which lurk in our 
falling prey to the machinations of those who seek to 
weaken our national unity by stirring up latent, or creat- 
ing new, hostility between groups of different religions, 
national origins, or cultural backgrounds. 

As a result, anti-Jewish agitation struck a new low of 
disrepute during the past year. As we pointed out at your 
last annual meeting, even at its height this agitation, 
though ominous, never succeeded in making serious inroads 
on American public opinion but always remained an under- 
world movement, disapproved and condemned by all 
decent Americans. The expressions of disapproval and 
condemnation of this movement were more frequent and 
more outspoken during the past year than in preceding 
years. At the same time, there was a perceptible falling off 
of interest among those sections of the population which 
had formerly listened to the mouthings or read the scrib- 
blings of mischief-making rabble-rousers and misguided 
fanatics. There was a slight temporary upsurge in the 
maleficent activities of these elements in the months preced- 
ing the recent general elections, when attempts were made 
by them and even by a few candidates for office to appeal to 
anti-Jewish prejudice. At the same time, over-zealous 
partisans of one side or the other endeavored to influence 
public attitudes by efforts to convince voters of specific 
religious sects, racial or national origins that their interests 
would be affected in one way or another by the outcome 
of the elections. In line with the consistent policy of the 
American Jewish Committee since its inception, your Exec- 
utive Committee condemns all such appeals to group pre- 
judices and interests and reiterates its firm belief that, in 
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casting their ballots, all American citizens should be, and 
the overwhelming majority are, guided solely by their 
convictions as to what is best for our country. 

It is encouraging to note that the few candidates for 
office who, in one way or another, were associated with 
anti-Jewish activities were defeated. Another cause for 
satisfaction is the fact that, following the elections, several 
of the agencies which had exploited the occasion for spread- 
ing their anti-Jewish lies suspended their activities. It 
would be an error, however, to conclude from these encour- 
aging incidents that the danger from this source has passed. 
The bitter lesson of the past seven years should be ever in 
our minds, namely, that there exists in our country eco- 
nomic and social factors which, in times of crisis, can be 
exploited by unscrupulous persons to create division in the 
ranks of American citizens by whipping up latent inter- 
group prejudices. Nor must it be forgotten that, although 
the influence of Nazi propaganda in this country has un- 
doubtedly been reduced, efforts to promote it are con- 
tinuing. The need for continuous and unremitting vigilance 
and for effective steps to forestall and counteract anti- 
Jewish attacks from whatever source is as great as it ever 
was. Insofar as the American Jewish Committee is con- 
cerned, this need is being met by the Survey Committee, 
a special sub-committee set up four years ago to perform 
this specific task. A report of this Committee will be 
submitted to you in the course of this meeting. 

Cooperation with other organizations having aims and 
objectives parallel to our own is one of the most important 
features of the work of the Committee. In its report a 
year ago, your Committee informed you that since the 
outbreak of the war, the General Jewish Council, in which 
the American Jewish Congress, the Anti-Defamation 
League, the Jewish Labor Committee, and the American 
Jewish Committee are represented, had been giving earnest 
study to the possibilities of closer cooperation among the 
constituent bodies and more intensive coordination of their 
work. This study and negotiations looking to a practical 
basis are still in progress, and a full report regarding them 
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will be submitted to you later. In the meantime, com- 
munity leaders have been kept informed of the background 
of, and factors involved in, these negotiations by the Com- 
mittee’s secretary who has reported on these and other 
subjects at regional conferences of the Council of Federa- 
tions and Welfare Funds during the past year in Birming- 
ham, Salt Lake City, St. Paul, Milwaukee, and Atlanta. 
Although a formal agreement has not yet been reached, 
efforts to secure closer cooperation have by no means been 
delayed, and you will be gratified to learn that overlapping 
and duplication in the specific area of counteracting anti- 
Jewish agitation have been considerably reduced. 


Not the least important of the activities conducted by 
the Committee, under the supervision of the Survey Com- 
mittee, is the work of the Community Service Unit whose 
function it is to maintain contact with local Jewish com- 
munities in all parts of the country with a view to aiding 
them, with advice and materials, in coping with their 
problems. At the same time, the local community organi- 
zations render our office valuable service in keeping us 
informed of significant occurrences which may be helpful 
to our Committee in dealing with the situations which 
come within its scope. Contact with the local communities 
is maintained not only by correspondence but also through 
visits paid to the communities by members of the Com- 
mittee and of the professional staff including a Community 
Consultant who devotes the major part of his time to this 
phase of the work. During the past year, the practice of 
holding Seminars at the office of the Committee was 
continued. In addition to these seminars, the Committee 
held a two-day conference last month at which fifty-seven 
leaders from thirty-three communities were given detailed 
information of the techniques and procedures being em- 
ployed and of the work being done in the United States and 


an opportunity to discuss the problems which confront 
them in their communities. 


Underlying and supporting the work of the various 
departments is the Committee’s Library of Jewish In- 
formation. This, you will recall, is the special department 


under which the library, research, and publication facilities 
of the office have been integrated. This department offers 
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its service to clergymen, writers, editors and other indi- 
viduals and to organizations interested in obtaining 
authentic and objective information on Jews and facts 
concerning them. The Library of Jewish Information 
includes a specialized library of about 5,000 volumes, 
dealing with contemporary Jewish and related matters, 
to which from 150 to 200 books and pamphlets are added 
each month. The library also contains about 10,000 
pamphlets and receives more than 600 periodicals regularly 
from all parts of the world. Of these about 400 are kept 
on file in the library. Several hundred newspaper clippings 
are made daily. 

The Research Staff of the Library of Jewish Information 
is composed of experts in their various fields, who prepare 
reports, memoranda, lists and occasional publications on 
factual information of interest. The Research Staff is 
responsible for the compilation and editing of the Contem- 
porary Jewish Record and the American Jewish Year Book. 

These two publications of which the latter is issued by 
the Jewish Publication Society of America, are becoming 
increasingly valuable for the dissemination of important 
facts and interesting viewpoints. Among the noteworthy 
articles which were published in the six 1940 issues of the 
Contemporary Jewish Record, the following have been found 
of special interest: The Future of European Jews by Dr. 
Salo W. Baron; Religious Education in Schools by Dr. F. 
Ernest Johnson; Jews in the U.S.S.R. by Jacob Lest- 
chinsky; Culture Against Barbarism by Thomas Mann; 
Are American Jews Falling Into the Nazi Trap? by Richard 
C. Rothschild; Psychology of the Refugee by Gerhart 
Saenger; In Nazi Warsaw by Abraham Weiss; Exclusionary 
Immigration Laws by Felix S. Cohen; Canada’s Fifth 
Column by Albert Miller. 

In the current volume of the American Jewish Year 
Book is published a summary of the results of the 1937 
census of Jewish congregations and estimates of the Jewish 
population of the United States. This study, you will 
recall, was made in cooperation with the United States 
Bureau of the Census, under the auspices of the American 
Jewish Committee which financed the undertaking and 
rendered technical supervision through a committee of 
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experts consisting of Dr. Morris R. Cohen, Chairman, 
Doctors Louis I. Dublin, Harry G. Friedman, and Alvin 
Johnson, and the Assistant Secretary of the Committee, 
The work was directed by Dr. H. S. Linfield. 

Following the completion of this study, your Committee 
was convinced that it is desirable that work along these 
lines should be carried on continuously instead of being 
concentrated in two or three years, and that such work 
would most appropriately be conducted under the auspices 
of the Synagogue Council of America, a body which consists 
of the delegates from national rabbinical and congregational 
bodies, which represent the religious interests of the Jewish 
community. At the suggestion of your Committee, the 
Synagogue Council agreed to set up a Statistical Depart- 
ment for this purpose, the Committee agreeing to con- 
tribute toward the budget of that Department. 

The acceleration of momentous events in Europe, with 
their far-reaching repercussions, make more vital than ever 
the need for the work of the Committee and kindred 
organizations. The European tragedy confronts us all, 
without exception, with a responsibility and a challenge. 
We cannot discharge the one unless we meet the other. 
The challenge is not only to our sympathies but also to 
our resources. Along with other Jewish organizations with 
whom it is cooperating, your Committee is exerting every 
effort to shoulder the added burden which has been placed 
upon it. It must feel, however, that it has behind it in this 
colossal task the full faith and strength of the communit: 
and the active interest of all who recognize in our work 
one facet of a common human duty. For the rights of 
Jews as of other human beings are dependent upon the 
survival of democracy, and efforts to safeguard those rights 
cannot succeed unless they are integrated with efforts to 
preserve the democratic way of life. 

Your Committee, therefore, has looked upon its work 
in the broader light of the maintenance of democratic 
and religious values in the present crisis. Its efforts for 
better understanding, for national unity, for the support 
of the basic principles of justice and freedom have been 
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impregnated with a sterling faith in the survival of the 
American tradition despite the constant attack by the 
forces of evil. We look forward to a world in which peace 
is assured by the reestablishment of the rule of law and 
by the universal acceptance of the ethical premises which 
underlie the prophetic ideals of our faith and the democratic 
ideals of American society. We are dedicated to the high 
resolve that these ideals shall not perish. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESS ON DR. CYRUS ADLER 
By Morris D. Waidman 


Thirty days is the traditional period of mourning in 
Israel. That period has long since ended and our tears 
have long since dried. Yet today at the first meeting of 
the Corporate Members since the passing of Cyrus Adler, 
we are especially conscious of his absence. Time has 
allayed the anguish of his departure so that we can review 
his association with us free from the deep melancholy of a 
recent bereavement, yet governed by a reverent affection 
that will never diminish. Therefore, I shall take advantage 
of the great privilege accorded to me to speak of that 
association, not by delivering a funeral oration, but by 
recounting, without rhetoric, a number of episodes in the 
history of the Committee which reflect the qualities that 
characterized him and his leadership. 

You know the story of the establishment of the American 
Jewish Committee following the Kishineff, Homel, and 
other pogroms in Russia from 1903 to 1905. Dr. Adler 
himself recounted that story at the 25th Annual Meeting 
of the Committee. It was at the meetings of the Committee 
for the Relief of Victims of Russian Massacres, where I 
served as secretary, that I first got to know him. Though 
then only in his early forties, he had already attained a 
position of distinction in the Jewish community. He had 
made a most valuable contribution to an understanding 
of the Russo-Jewish situation at that time in the form of 
a volume published under the title “The Voice of America 
on Kishineff,” which was a painstaking record of official 
and public protests, addresses and resolutions evoked by 
those shocking events. 

Though I had occasional contact with him in communal 
matters in subsequent years, my continuous association 
with him began in the early part of 1928 when I was called 
to the American Jewish Committee. Louis Marshall was 
still alive and vigorous. The Executive Committee was 
very small, and nine of its seventeen members resided 
outside of New York City. I vividly recall the regular 
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monthly meetings of the Committee at the home of Mr. 
Marshall, which were usually well attended. Dr. Adler, 
Judge Lehman, Cyrus Sulzberger, Judge Elkus, Max J. 
Kohler, David Bressler, Lewis Strauss and Judge Stern 
were generally on hand, and Julius Rosenwald, Judge Eli 
Frank and Dr. Milton Rosenau would attend frequently. 
The office of chairman of the Executive Committee was not 
provided for in the By-laws of the Committee. It was 
created, I am reliably informed, to honor Dr. Adler and 
to formalize the recognition of the devoted service he had 
been rendering for many years. It was evident to me then 
that he was the Elisha upon whose shoulders the mantle 
of authority would eventually fall. So when Mr. Marshall 
passed away, it was natural that Dr. Adler should be 
elected his successor. It was at that time that Benjamin 
N. Cardozo, Herbert H. Lehman, and Felix M. Warburg 
became members of the Executive Committee. 

Marshall and Adler, both observant Jews, both dis- 
tinguished scholars, both men of stature, differed in many 
of their traits. I shall only refer to one difference in qualities 
between these two late presidents. Though Mr. Marshall 
had the highest respect forthe judgment of his colleagues, 
he had, as you know a dynamic personality so that, in 
between meetings of the Executive Committee, he rarely 
hesitated to take action on his own responsibility. I could 
not but gain the impression that the meetings of the Exec- 
utive Committee mirrored in large measure his own 
dominant personality. Dr. Adler, despite a strong will of 
his own, was, on the contrary, meticulous in consulting 
the other members of the Committee before taking action. 
This policy was followed not because he lacked confidence 
in his own judgment; he was no “yes” man. He had the 
courage of his convictions and some of us may recall a 
number of occasions when he stood out alone against the 
opinions of all his other colleagues; and in some of those 
cases I believe the minority of one was right. It was this 
policy of always consulting his colleagues that helped to 
develop the American Jewish Committee into a genuine 
working democracy, at least so far as the Executive Com- 
mittee and sub-committees are concerned. 

Dr. Adler’s knowledge of international affairs, acquired 
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over many years, was both deep and extensive. It had its 
beginning with his visit to the Orient in 1891 and 1892 
and served him well on many occasions. In connection 
with the campaign conducted by the Committee which 
resulted in the abrogation of the Treaty with Russia to 
which he referred as ‘‘the most signal act of justice ever 
undertaken by a great state,” his compilation of American 
diplomatic correspondence involving Jews, made a number 
of years earlier, was a veritable text-book. With the help 
of Dr. A. M. Margalith of Yeshiva College, he was busy 
revising a comprehensive work on the same subject nearly 
up to the time of his death. His knowledge of American 
diplomatic precedents again came into play in 1913 after 
the Balkan wars which were followed by the transfer of 
several hundred thousand Jews from Turkish sovereignty 
to countries under the domination of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, when he prepared a brief for presentation to the 
President of the United States, to prove that it was wholly 
in line with the traditional policy of the United States of 
America to intercede and even intervene with other govern- 
ments to assure freedom from oppression for religious or 
racial minorities. His most noteworthy service in the 
field of international relations was rendered at great per- 
sonal inconvenience to himself when in 1919 he accompanied 
Louis Marshall to the Paris Peace Conference on behalf 
of the Committee. This experience further equipped him 
for the leadership he was later to assume. With character- 
istic diligence and foresight he kept a diary of the proceed- 
ings at Paris which is one of the chief treasures in the 
archives of the Committee and which contains invaluable 
historical material concerning those successful efforts to 
secure equality of rights for people belonging to all minor- 
ities in the eastern and southeastern states of Europe. 


These are merely illustrations of the active part he took 
in international matters but I stress them because such 
knowledge and experience were an indispensable quality 
in the person of the president of the American Jewish 
Committee, especially as, up to 1933, the interest of the 
Committee virtually centered on situations overseas. And 
though of late years our attention has been concentrated 
on the domestic scene, we all realize that the situation here 
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is largely the effect of events abroad, and that the problems 
with which we are concerned cannot be solved by isolating 
the Jews of America from their fellow-Jews in other parts 
of the world, any more than we can fully safeguard the 
welfare of America if we isolate America from the world 
at large. Dr. Adler was one of the first in the United States 
to sense that Nazism was not only a peril to Jews in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, but also a potential danger to civili- 
zation as a whole. So when in September, 1930, after 
spending some weeks in observation of Nazi agitation in 
Germany, I submitted a report at the Annual Meeting of 
the Committee,— a special occasion to which others, not 
members of the Committee, were invited,— and I pressed 
for attention to this situation, Dr. Adler, in spite of skeptical 
reactions from some of those present who were thoroughly 
convinced “that it could not happen” there or elsewhere, 
endorsed my findings and warnings and authorized the 
setting up in the Committee office of a special department 
to deal with the German situation. That was the nucleus 
of what has now evolved. into the imposing Library of 
Information. 

The work done by this department in gathering every 
bit of available information in that territory of interest 
made it possible for us, within a very few weeks after 
Hitler’s accession to power, to publish what we always 
refer to as our White Book, “The Jews in Nazi Germany,” 
a complete and invulnerably accurate account, based on 
official German sources, of the economic, social, and political 
situation of the Jews of Germany and of the criminal acts 
perpetrated by the new regime. In the opinion of those 
who are in a position to know the value of such publications, 
this White Book was in a great measure responsible for 
spreading information which showed the falsity of Nazi 
anti-Jewish propaganda, and for the beginnings of that 
awareness of the danger of Nazism not only to civilization 
in Europe but to the American way of life, the extent and 
intensity of which is refiected in present American foreign 
policy. Dr. Adler gave close attention to the preparation 
of this important book, read the proofs, and gave invaluable 
advice. 

His active cooperation in this connection was _ char- 
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acteristic of his personality. He always gave close atten- 
tion to the details of the Committee’s work, assuring us over 
and over again that he had no desire to be spared adminis- 
trative burdens, but that, on the contrary, he wished to 
be consulted on all but routine matters. He was prompt 
in replying to letters, punctual in attendance at meetings 
and conferences, and industrious in carrying out any 
special tasks. These qualities made administrative opera- 
tion, in the matters under his attention, smooth and 
efficient. 


Dr. Adler was a religious man. Religion to him was the 
very cornerstone of life, Judaism the warp and woof of the 
fabric of Jewry. Born in the United States, long before the 
great influx of Europeans which began in the eighteen 
eighties, he was in the position, in his formative years, 
to absorb American traditions and ideals free from those 
influences that affect natives of large cosmopolitan centers. 
Perhaps it is because of this environment that Dr. Adler’s 
Judaism was fortified and that he realized, more clearly 
than he otherwise would have, the harmony of Judaism 
with Americanism, and recognized more profoundly the 
impress of the Jewish prophetic traditions on early Amer- 
ican Puritan life and the Hebrew influence on the spiritual 
foundations of American democracy. He was therefore 
among the first to recognize that the Nazi movement 
which purported to be, and appeared to many liberal people 
to be, an idealistic resurgence of Germany, marred only 
by what they conceded to be deplorable discrimination 
against its Jewish population, was in reality what everyone 
now sees, a hideous repudiation of Christianity and the 
Judaeo-Christian ideals and principles and the destruction 
of the civilization built upon those ideals and principles. 

In his anguish over the threatened destruction by brute 
force of all that makes life worthwhile to free men—assault 
upon the dignity of human personality, the suppression 
of the free search for knowledge, especially precious to 
him as a scholar, the constriction of human liberty in its 
other aspects—freedom to speak and write one’s thoughts, 
freedom of conscience, freedom to labor and move about— 
Dr. Adler exhibited a quality that was particularly charac- 
teristic, namely, his utter detestation of humbug and 
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insincerity. You will probably recall his frequent emphatic 
private and public aliusions to what all intelligent men now 
recognize are the incredibly puerile and burlesque moral 
defenses set up by the Nazis for the brutalities which they 
have been perpetrating. You will recall with what clear 
and convincing logic he demolished, long before the Nazi 
pact with Stalin opened the eyes of the whole world, one 
of the earliest of those Nazi moral defenses, namely, that 
Nazi Germany had saved the western world from Bolshe- 
vism, by pointing out that it was this same country that 
had sent Lenin in a sealed car through Germany into 
Russia to launch the first Bolshevist state. 


I said that Dr. Adler was a religious man. Yo him 
Judaism, the religion of the Jew, was the fundamental 
basis for the preservation of the Jewish people; without 
it there was no valid reason for their existence. Though 
not a nationalist Jew, he at the same time believed that 
the preservation of the Jewish people was necessary for 
the perpetuation of Judaism. He deeply felt the bond of 
kinship with all Jews regardless of their lesser religious or 
secular differences. Neither that Jewish bond nor that 
Jewish faith could, in his view, conceivably conflict with 
loyalty and devotion to America. On the contrary they 
could only strengthen those qualities. Cyrus Adler was 
not a Jew by unfortunate accident. He gloried in being a 
Jew. Early in his life he defined his position in the world 
in the following words: 


I will continue to hold my banner aloft. I find myself born—ay, 
born—into a people and a religion. The preservation of my people 
must be for a purpose, for God does nothing without a purpose. 
His reasons are unfathomable to me, but on my own reason I place 
little dependence; test it where I will it fails me. The simple, the 
ultimate in every direction is sealed to me. It is as difficult to under- 
stand matter as mind. The courses of the planets are no harder to 
explain than the growth of a blade of grass. Therefore am I willing 
to remain a link in the great chain. What has been preserved for 
four thousand years was not saved that I should overthrow it. My 
people have survived the prehistoric paganism, the Babylonian 
polytheism, the aesthetic Hellenism, the sagacious Romanism, at 
once the blandishments and persecutions of the Church and it will 
survive the modern dilettantism and the current materialism, holding 
aloft the traditional Jewish ideals inflexibly until the world shall 
become capable of recognizing their worth. 
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Nothing, therefore, that was Jewish was alien to him 
and, though not a Zionist, he had an abiding interest in 
the development of Palestine and joined with Louis 
Marshall and Felix Warburg to promote the enlarged 
Agency for Palestine, and with Mr. Marshall formulated 
in connection with this notable undertaking the policy of 
the American Jewish Committee reflected in its pledge 
‘to aid in the realization of the British Declaration .. . 
and... to cooperate with those who, attracted by religious 
or historic associations, shall seek to establish in Palestine 
a center for Judaism, for the stimulation of our faith, for 
the pursuit and development of literature, science and art 
in a Jewish environment, and for the rehabilitation of the 
land.” 

Dr. Adler recieved many well merited honors in his life, 
academic honors for his scholarship, high office in theo- 
logical and educational institutions, and in learned societies, 
and in communal organizations of a secular character. 
The last, if not the crowning tribute of his life, was the 
call that came to him from the President of the United 
States to be one of three American citizens to confer with 
him, and through his representative, with the revered head 
of the Catholic church, the present Pope, with’ respect 
to the means of bringing about a righteous and lasting 
peace in the world. His fellow-Jews everywhere hailed 
this appointment with pride and satisfaction, recognizing 
that Cyrus Adler was the most qualified representative for 
this task because his personality was the very synthesis 
of religion, scholarship and civic responsibility. 

Realizing the great possibility of service to humanity in 
the call from the President he subjected himself to the 
strain of a journey to the White House and when I saw 
him a few days later I realized the great spiritual satis- 
faction this had given him and I prayed that he might be 
spared to carry on the task that had been laid upon him. 

I was afforded the opportunity of visiting Dr. Adler 
during his last illness. I saw him several times, and despite 
his condition, solicitously watched over by his gracious 
and devoted wife, he continued to exercise the charming 
social amenities and exhibit the human qualities that 
endeared him to those who were vouchsafed his friendship. 
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He was rapidly losing his physical powers but his mind was 
as clear as ever, and the vigor of his soul was undimmed. 
His interest in the problems of the Committee remained 
so keen that despite his doctor’s orders and my concern 
not to subject him to a strain, he insisted upon my over- 
staying the allotted time in the desire still to keep informed 
so that he might continue to serve the great cause which 
occupied so cherished a place in his heart. 

For the initiative he often displayed; for his boundless 
courage; for his sympathetic support of every proposal 
that he was convinced could be useful; for his ripe wisdom; 
for his broad-gauged spirit that regarded the Committee 
only as an instrument for service and not as an end in itself; 
for his catholicity of interests not compromised or weakened 
by any yielding of his convictions; for his high moral and 
intellectual integrity that would brook no betrayal for 
reasons of expediency, the Committee and the Jews of this 
country and of the world are under an everlasting debt of 
gratitude. The memory of the righteous is a blessing, say 
our Sages. As his memory will be for us a lasting blessing, 
so will the institutions which he helped to create be a long- 
standing monument for the benefit of future generations. 
He belongs eminently with those ancient leaders of whom 
Ecclesiasticus speaks: 


“Leaders of the people by their counsel and by their knowledge of 
learning suitable for the people, wise and eloquent in their instruc- 
tions... Their bodies are buried in peace, but their name liveth for 
evermore. The people will tell of their wisdom, and the congregation 
will show forth praise.”’ 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PEACE 
STUDIES 


To the Members of the American Jewish Committee: 


Throughout our country as well as in the free British 
Commonwealth thoughtful men and women with a sense 
of responsibility for the future are individually and in 
groups studying the problems of an enduring and endurable 
peace. As indicative of the variety of these groups I may 
mention the Federal Council of Churches, the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, The American Associ- 
ation of University Women, The League of Nations Associa- 
tion, The Foreign Policy Association, The Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, The Institute of Inter- 
national Education, and The National Policy Association 
at Washington. Clearly we have not only a vital interest 
but an imperative duty to see that the Jewish element in 
these world problems receives due consideration. 

Since the days of Jeremiah, Jews have recognized that 
their welfare cannot be independent of that of the city or 
country in which they live. Even if all of us were citizens 
of a separate commonwealth in Palestine or anywhere else, 
Wwe could not set up a Chinese Wall around us and remain 
indifferent to the conditions outside of our own territory. 
It is not possible for any group, no more than for any 
individual, to live in complete isolation or rightly to expect 
to prosper in an unjust or miserably organized world. No 
one today can have real peace when his neighbors are at 
war. Moreover, in view of Hitler’s repeated public declara- 
tions, which his practice has cruelly confirmed, that he 
means to exterminate the Jews of Europe, and in view of 
his persistent effort to make life unbearable for us even 
beyond the lands which he directly controls, we have no 
alternative but to line up with the democratic forces fighting 
for a world-order in which every individual, no matter of 
what race or creed, can expect his rights as a human being 
to be respected. In this regard our basic interest is entirely 
identical with that of our fellow American citizens who 
wish to maintain the principles embodied in the Declaration 
of Independence and in the concluding sentence of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. 
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The Need for Jewish Studies of Peace 
and Post-War Problems 


But our duty not only to ourselves and to our children 
but to our fellow citizens and to all who are struggling for 
a just world-order, requires of us a more specific under- 
taking in addition to joining our countrymen in the general 
struggle. This necessary task grows out of two circum- 
stances. 

1. Wherever we find anti-democratic forces arrayed 
against liberal civilization and against its conception of 
human freedom and of the rights of every individual, we 
find anti-Jewish measures a major part of their program. 
This is no accident. Those opposed to the modern move- 
ment of liberation which led to the American and French 
Revolutions must oppose the emancipation of the Jews 
which was one of the consequences of the liberal regime. 
As we have more opportunity to become aware of the 
various anti-Semitic movements, we have the greater 
obligation to keep our fellow citizens informed of the danger 
which these movements have in store for our traditional 
American way of life. 

2. As those who are not Jews do not as a rule study the 
Jewish problem, they do not realize the various peculiar 
factors that enter into it. This neglect is well illustrated 
in the last July issue of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. Devoted especially to a 
comprehensive survey of the conditions of a lasting world- 
peace, it never even mentions the Jews. When I called 
this to the attention of a colleague who is justly regarded 
as one of the best informed specialists in international 
affairs, he quite naively remarked that the Jewish problem 
would solve itself if the democratic powers win the war 
and equal rights are extended to all citizens. While this 
answer states a consummation devoutly to be wished for, 
it utterly neglects our actual past experience in countries 
like Poland and Roumania. After the last World War, 
they did solemnly pledge themselves to that ideal, and 
still managed to degrade their Jewish citizens and to deprive 
them of many necessary means of subsistence. In Poland 
this occurred with hardly a single law on the statute-book 
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avowedly discriminating against the Jews. It was all 
brought about by administrative measures with the co- 
operation of private non-Jewish organizations. Clearly it 
is impossible to understand the actual conditions under 
which human beings live if we rely only on legal documents 
on paper. 

Nor can we reasonably expect many of our fellow citizens 
to be acquainted with the actual conditions under which 
Jews are living abroad if we do not provide them with 
adequate and thoroughly authenticated and reliable in- 
formation. It is sad, and for us humiliating, to note that 
the largest library on the Jewish question is at Munich, 
and is used to give the false appearance of scholarship to 
the venomous propaganda with which the Nazis are poison- 
ing the minds of the unwary throughout the world. Unless 
we can convince those open to conviction of the misleading 
or utterly false character of the Nazi contentions, this 
pseudo-scientific ‘literature’ is bound to influence world 
opinion and thus the conditions under which we shall live 
even after the present active hostilities end. Indeed, even 
many of our own people need to be enlightened as to the 
basic falsity of such current charges as the supposed “bad 
manners” of the Jews, their peculiarly ‘‘unassimilable”’ 
character or their economically ‘‘unproductive’’ role. 

Today we have a special psychologically compelling 
reason for an intensive study of the Jewish situation abroad 
as well as at home. The defeat of France, the precarious 
condition of Great Britain and the spread of anti-Jewish 
legislation even in regions not yet invaded by Hitler, has 
produced amongst many of us a deplorable feeling of utter 
helplessness, culminating at times in panicky hysteria. 
But “if hopes were dupes, fears may be liars.” Under no 
condition must we fall into Hitler’s deliberate trap of 
paralyzing us by inducing feelings of terror or else bentimb- 
ing uncertainty. Our problem is thus: How can we escape 
this trap without falling into the opposite one of deluding 
ourselves with vain and baseless hopes? Obviously only 
by fearless and painstaking study of the actual condition 
and drift of world affairs, and by such preparation for the 
different eventualities that only a well informed understand- 
ing can foresee. And since we cannot hope to change the 
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world situation all alone without the cooperation of our 
fellow citizens, we must keep the latter informed too. The 
duty to undertake this is all the more imperative because 
the horrible destruction in Europe leaves us in America 
the only ones in a position to do so. 

In accordance with the fundamental aim of defending 
our rights in the free forum of the world’s conscience, for 
which the American Jewish Committee established its 
Library of Information, our Committee on Peace and 
Post-War Problems was instituted. Its membership is 
not restricted to those who have been connected with the 
American Jewish Committee, and it is, I believe, fairly 
representative of the diverse elements of the Jewish popu- 
lation of America. From the beginning we have understood 
our function to be limited to ascertaining and making 
generally available those facts that will promote a better 
understanding of the actual situation and of the possible 
effects of various proposals or plans for dealing with our 
problems. As the value of our work depends entirely on 
the reliability of our results, on their scholarly or scientific 
rectitude, we cannot commit ourselves in advance to any 
political or partisan program. But it is reasonable to 
expect that reliable information and proper integration of 
past experience will prevent serious mistakes and be posi- 
tively helpful to those who will have to deal in a practical 
way with the terms of any peace treaty and with the 
problems that will face us when active hostilities terminate. 

In this connection it is well to remember that as the war 
against the Jews began long before the present European 
conflict, it is likely to continue after peace between Ger- 
many and England is declared. It is not likely that the 
torrents of hatred let loose against the Jews by the power- 
fully organized Nazi propaganda will at once completely 
disappear on the signing of any treaty. 

At the outset we are faced with the difficulty of the great 
uncertainty as to the outcome of the present war and as to 
the kind of world situation that will follow it. But not 
only are the possible alternative results limited in number, 
but we can be fairly certain that whether one or the other 
side “wins” and imposes a Carthaginian peace, or whether 
there is a stalemate and a negotiated compromise truce, 
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Europe will emerge terribly impoverished because of the 
fearful destruction that has been wrought. And besides 
the general distress there will be special suffering for. the 
Jewish people. The Jews will be in a worse plight than the 
rest of the population, not only because, even before the 
present war, they lost a major part of their means of sub- 
sistence but also because they have become the object of 
intense nationalist suspicion and hatred that will take 
more than a generation to dissolve. War always leaves 
wounds and suffering which are not conducive to good will. 

Thus, three groups of problems are certain to confront 
us on the day any formal peace is declared: 

1. The problems of immediate relief preparatory to 
rehabilitation; what to do for the millions of our brethren 
in unprecedented distress; 

2. The problems of migration; how to help those who 
cannot possibly remain in Europe but must emigrate; and 

3. The more general problems of keeping up the per- 
ennial fight to which not only we, as Jews, but all civiliza- 
tion, must devote themselves, and that is, the maintenance 
of the fundamental rights of human beings irrespective of 
their race or creed. There is no safety for anyone in a world 
in which such rights are ignored. 

Although various Jewish organizations and_ scholars 
have in past years accumulated a great mass of information 
regarding these problems, there is nevertheless a crying 
need not only for additional knowledge but also for better 
integration of what we already have, if we wish to be pre- 
pared to act promptly and with adequate intelligence. We 
are opposed by an enemy that has secured unexpected 
triumphs because his action has been based on thorough 
knowledge. Let us not fail through insufficient attention 
to the lessons of experience. 


The Problems To Be Studied 


1. Relief and Rehabilitation 


Those who have followed the work of the dtd. G cane 
other relief agencies know how terrifically complicated 
and distracting was the task of helping the Jews of Eastern 
Europe to get on their feet after the first World War. But 
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when the present one ends, the problem of relief will be one 
of a magnitude and complexity far beyond anything we 
have ever thought of before. At the end of the last war 
only the Jews of one section of Eastern Europe were in 
critical need of help, principally to start their own agencies 
of reconstruction. The resources of the Jews of Russia 
and Poland were not completely wiped out, and other 
countries joined us in extending the helping hand. When 
the present hostilities end, over 5,000,000 Jews in Europe 
and possibly more in Northern Africa and the Near East, 
will be in unprecedented heart-rending distress, and we in 
America are likely to be the only ones in a position to be 
of help. We cannot, therefore, expect any of our existing 
agencies using present methods, to deal adequately with 
the problems that will then face us. We do not, in fact, 
as yet know how the war will affect our own resources. 
But even if by superhuman efforts we should be able to 
raise as much as $100,000,000 a year, it would still be 
pitiably inadequate to bring permanent relief to over 
5,000,000 people. And yet we cannot, we dare not, give 
up all effort. We must, therefore, make conscientious, 
intensive studies of how our very limited means can bring 
about a maximum good in this overwhelming catastrophe 
which has befallen our people. Though it is obviously 
impossible to formulate definite plans at present, we must 
give our serious thought to the matter and be prepared 
with the necessary knowledge of the political, economic 
and social conditions in the countries where relief is to be 
administered. Needless to add, this cannot be done with- 
out taking into account the long experience of the),}..LC: 
and of the relief and rehabilitation agencies that the Jews 
of Europe have themselves developed. 


2. Migration and Colonization 


In regard to the problems of migration we face even 
more grave difficulties which we dare not evade. Under no 
circumstances can we admit in principle that the Jews are 
a surplus population in Europe, any more than Moham- 


medans and Christians. We must insist that Jews have 
been natives in Germany, Roumania, Poland or Hungary 
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for so many centuries that no non-Jew is in a position to 
say that his own family has been there for a longer time. 
Jewish labor and intelligence have contributed to the 
building up of these countries and Jewish lives have been 
sacrificed in their defense. 

If, therefore, there are any human rights at all, the Jews 
of Europe not only have a clear right to remain in the 
countries which they have thus helped to build up, but 
are entitled to the same protection of their lives and their 
means of earning a livelihood as are all other inhabitants. 
It would be an unpardonable sin to give up that basic claim. 

Nevertheless, we must face the fact that hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, of Jews will want, or be com- 
pelled, to leave Europe as soon as peace is declared. Even 
if Hitler be completely defeated and all antagonism to the 
Jews were to disappear, it would hardly be possible to 
return the many homeless refugees to their former habita- 
tion and economic position. For the vast reshuffling of 
population which has already taken place, and the im- 
poverished conditions of Europe will offer most serious 
obstacles to any such restoration. 

We shall, therefore, have to face the inescapable task of 
helping a large number, not only to leave Europe and trans- 
port themselves to other countries, but also to help them 
adjust themselves to make a living in their new homes. 

To meet this situation we have to be prepared to stifdy 
every country in the world where there is any opportunity 
for Jews to come in either as individuals in what is known 


as infiltration, or as groups in the process known as colo- 
nization. This requires: 


(1) A study of the natural resources, climatic and health 
conditions, economic opportunities, legal, political and 
social affairs of the countries of immigration; 

(2) How the Jews in the countries of emigration can be 
properly trained and prepared for their new life, and 
how they can be aided to wind up their affairs in their 
old homes in the most advantageous way; and finally 

(3) How to arrange adequate transportation to their new 
ones. The last must include not only the obtaining of 
proper visas, economic shipping and railroad facilities, 
but also provisions for stops in countries of transit. 
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We must also consider the contingency of a German- 
dominated Europe, in which case some measures will have 
to be taken by us to counteract the well-known Nazi plans 
for the expulsion of Jews to uncivilized territories, without 
regard to habitability. We must have a knowledge of 
these territories in order to expose the possible attempts 
of the Nazis to disguise their hideous plans under the form 
of a totalitarian ‘‘solution’’ of the Jewish question. 

Thus, we are reliably informed that Hitler plans to dump 
the 5,000,000 Jews of Europe into Madagascar, to promise 
them local autonomy, and to demand that the rest of the 
Jews of the world support his plan or else see it carried out 
in a more brutal way. We have made a careful study of 
the opportunities of Madagascar and are prepared to show 
what horrors are involved in the plan. 

The transplanting of human beings to radically different 
climatic and social conditions is always a grave and perilous 
undertaking. The record of many failures at colonization, 
e.g., by the British in the West Indies, shows the necessity 
of taking all factors into account, the economic and ethno- 
graphic as well as the geographic. On the other hand, the 
record of Jewish colonization in Palestine, in Argentine 
and in Southeastern Europe shows that with proper selec- 
tion and training, Jews can make excellent colonizers. It 
is important that American Jews, as well as men of good 
will everywhere, should get rid of the myth that Jews have 
always been traders or in the professions and entirely unfit 
for pioneer labor. 

It is also important to show the economic fallacy which, 
especially in time of large unemployment, has in many 
lands served to shut the gates against immigration, viz., 
that the newcomers will take away jobs from the natives. 
This, like the old wage fund theory, is based on the false 
assumption that there is a fixed and unchangeable number 
of positions, so that an increase of population means a 
larger number of unemployed. This ignores the fact that 
a larger number of people can create a larger market or 
demand for goods, and that the principal wealth of a nation 
is in its human resources. History shows unmistakably 
that countries like Holland, England and America have 
been made great by the immigration of vigorous people. 
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The obvious remark may be added that the problems 
of migration are not exclusively Jewish. Similar questions 
certainly arise for other people. For this reason cooperation 
with non-Jewish bodies, scientific and philanthropic, is 
indispensable. We must not only consult geographers, 
public health officials and the like, but avail ourselves of 
the knowledge gathered by the International Labor Office 
as to the economic, political and social conditions in 
the different countries of immigration and emigration. 
And while the Coordinating Foundation and the Inter- 
governmental Committee (Evian Conference) have not 
as yet been able to do much practical work, they have 
amassed considerable useful information. 

A number of Jewish organizations have been interested 
in various phases of the foregoing problems. The Jewish 
Colonization Association (Ica) has been in the field of 
colonization for over fifty years, and the Hebrew Immigrant 
Society (Hts) has for a similar period been giving necessary 
aid and protection to immigrants. An agency of these two, 
the Hicem, has been especially concerned with the trans- 
portation of refugees and migrants. They have all ac- 
cumulated a body of information based on their experience 
and study of the situation in different countries. 

The same is true of the Ort and the National Refugee 
Service, and to a larger extent of the Joint Distribution 
Committee and the American Jewish Committee. The 
Refugee Economic Corporation has specialized in studying 
lands of possible large scale settlement. 

In this situation it is natural to find both a large amount 
of overlapping and a deplorable lack of needed information 
on certain important issues, due to the absence of any 
central agency to coordinate or integrate the various fact- 
finding activities. 


3. Political, Economic and Cultural Status 


The problems of relief are concerned with temporary 
er transitional situations, and migration or colonization 
can directly affect only a fraction of the Jewish people. 
The vast majority of our fifteen or sixteen millions will 
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perforce have to remain in the lands where they now are. 
Our main problem is therefore: 

What kind of a world will result from the war and what, 
if anything, are we to do about it? We need not overlook 
the element of uncertainty as to the outcome of the struggle. 
It will indeed be a tragically different world if the Attila 
of our day prevails. Buta British victory even as complete 
as that of the last war will not necessarily bring about the 
messianic kingdom or stop the process of social change 
which always involves an element of uncertainty as to the 
future. No treaty between the nations now at war will 
entirely solve the problems of our political rights, economic 
opportunities or cultural status. We shall have to continue 
our age-long struggle for existence, and the result will 
depend, in part at least, on our vigilance and our ability 
to understand the difficulties ahead of us. 

(a) Let us begin at home and see how these problems 
appear in the United States. It is safe to assume that one 
of the questions about which a majority of the Jews of 
this country are most concerned is that of their future 
economic status, and more specifically how their children 
will find proper opportunity to earn a living. Quite apart 
from the effect of anti-Semitic discrimination the Jews, 
like the Irish, Scotch, Norwegian and other elements of 
the American population, differ from the general or statisti- 
cally “normal” occupational distribution. Rather few of 
us are engaged in heavy industry, and a very high pro- 
portion of us are found in retail trade and in the middle-class 
or white-collar occupations. Now it is well to remember 
that there is nothing inherently evil or disadvantageous 
to any country if, in a free economy, various groups show 
special aptitudes which enable them to prevail in certain 
economic fields. The health, the future intelligence or 
sound public works in any community depend on engaging 
the best doctors, teachers or engineers regardless of their 
descent. Still in times of radical economic changes it is 
dangerous to have too many of our people in any one field 
in which employment may be rapidly contracting. By and 
large the economic welfare of Jews as of any other group 
depends, of course, most of all on the general prosperity 
of our country. But our “abnormal” occupational dis- 
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tribution, and the fact that we are practically excluded 
from certain fields such as the public utilities, make it 
necessary for us to study how the post-war economic 
situation will affect us. 

Recent years have witnessed not only a deplorable 
increase of social and economic discrimination against us, 
but the rise of sinister un-American efforts to arouse hatred 
against us and even — in its extremist form — to threaten 
us with Czarist or Nazi pogroms. As a result many of our 
own people have been seized with panicky fear, and have 
supported efforts to fight anti-Semitism that show more 
heat than wisdom. The European war and the practical 
alliance of Hitler’s Germany with Stalin’s Russia have 
visibly decreased the power of such men as Father Coughlin. 
Yet it would be inexcusable folly to believe that anti- 
Semitism is entirely dead in this country, never to revive 
again. Much obviously depends on future developments 
of our political and economic conditions, on the possible 
growth of militarism and efforts at appeasement with 
Germany (to sell our surplus cotton, foodstuffs, oil, auto- 
mobiles, etc.). 

The Survey Committee, whose report you have just 
heard, has rightly called attention to the fact that to fight 
anti-Semitism effectively, we must not be satisfied with 
answering false charges against us. We must join our truly 
patriotic fellow-citizens in repelling the forces that would 
overthrow the traditional American democratic spirit of 
equal opportunity for all. But a comprehensive under- 
standing of the genesis and causes of anti-Semitism is 
essential for developing sound relations between Jews and 
their neighbors. There is much evidence to show that 
anti-Semitism is a symptom of social, economic and political 
deterioration, and _so long as the sources of the infection 
are not understood, we cannot hope to deal effectivelv 
with its manifestations. 

But when all is said about strengthening our economic 
position and minimizing as far as we can the menace of 
anti-Semitism, there still remain the problems of morale: 
how can we develop the inner strength to face the difficulties 
which, lacking omnipotence, we cannot evade. Before the 
Emancipation, when Jews were all perforce members of a 
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unified community, this was largely a task of strengthening 
the traditional faith. But in view of the present-day 
differences amongst us as to religion as well as to economics 
and politics, it seems hopeless to expect all Jews to agree 
on any one ideology. Indeed, it may well be maintained 
that any attempt to ignore our conscientious differences 
would be not only actually impossible, but ethically un- 
desirable as an interference with freedom of conscience. 
Still, while we do not want to organize Jews on a totalitarian 
basis, greater cooperation among our divergent groups may 
be possible on the basis of a common desire to know what 
are our real dangers and how we may be best prepared to 
weather the storms ahead of us. I may refer to the ex- 
perience of the Conference on Jewish Relations as showing 
that cordial intellectual cooperation between most diverse 
elements of our people is possible if we restrict ourselves 
to the ascertaining of objective truth. And while such 
studies will not bring about unanimity as to our ultimate 
objectives, they can certainly promote better mutual 
understanding and thus remove the baneful acerbity of 
internecine quarrels which have at times wrought more 
harm to us than the blows of our enemies. 


(b) The problems of the Jews in other parts of the West- 
ern Hemisphere are bound to affect us so intimately that 
very close attention to them is urgent. In any possible 
struggle between the United States and the Axis powers 
for influence in Latin-America the position of the Jews is 
bound to become crucial. While as citizens of the United 
States we wish to avoid all kinds of political partisanship, 
we must remember the precarious condition in which the 
Jews now find themselves in many of the Latin-American 
countries. Any studies of ours which will enable our breth- 
ren to adjust themselves to the rest of the population in 
these countries will not only render an indispensable service 
to people who have not yet established themselves, but 
are bound in the long run to be helpful to the Jews of the 
United States. Recent visits to South America by Messrs. 
Borchardt and Landau confirm this. 

(c) In regard to the part of Europe now under German 
control, the first post-war problem that naturally arises is 
the economic one: How will the Jews be able to support 
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themselves? Let us begin with the assumption of a com- 
plete British victory. Will it be possible for those whose 
property has been confiscated or who have been deprived 
of their business or professional calling, to be restored to 
the position that they occupied before the advent of the 
Hitler regime? Natural economic movements in recent 
years as well as the deliberate governmental policies have 
relentlessly driven the Jews from their traditional occu- 
pations. Where shall they turn to to be able to earn their 
living? 

No exploration, however, of the economic possibilities 
of post-war Europe can ignore the political and social 
factors which have led to the rise of Nazism and other 
forms of intense intolerant nationalism. Will a Poland, 
for instance, restored by an Allied victory, treat its Jews 
more liberally than it did after 1919? To answer this 
crucial question, we must understand the roots and the 
strength of the liberal and of the reactionary forces, and 
be able to distinguish between the relatively permanent 
and the transitory elements in the European situation. 

In this connection we must not, in our enthusiasm, ignore 
the economic, military and various historic-psychologic 
difficulties in the way of any European regime dedicated 
to the liberal ideal of the American Bill of Rights, or the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man. Few Europeans 
now seem to believe in it firmly, and large sections of the 
Jewish population have thus given up faith in the ideal 
of the Emancipation, and demand rather a regime in which 
the Jews will be treated as a national minority with a 
certain amount of local autonomy in regard to education 
and various other cultural affairs. In view of this situation, 
it is of the utmost importance that we study not only the 
actual working of the minority treaties but also the social 
and psychological factors which have prevented the fruition 
of the hopes in which they were conceived. 

There are those who think that if Hitler is victorious 
all the Jews that he can reach will be either killed outright 
or at once dumped into some pesthole in Africa. But 
reflection shows that while the amount of harm that he 
can thus effect is unfortunately enormous, large numbers 
of human beings cannot be so easily wiped out or readily 
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disposed of. And if the history of the Jews since the Hadri- 
anic persecutions be any guide, it is reasonable to assume 
that there will be Jews in Europe after Hitler’s days are 
over. It is thus, in any case, necessary to study the precise 
position of the Jews in the Nazi plans for the new economic 
order. This is not as difficult to do as it might at first 
appear. For a thorough .examination of Hitler’s general 
policies shows that they have little originality, that they 
are all but a brutal intensification of plans and measures 
previously discussed or even in part carried out in Germany 
since the reaction that followed the Napoleonic wars. We 
must know these plans and measures if we are to do any- 
thing about them before it is too late. 

(d) If I say little about the problems of Palestine, it is 
not because I do not think they are important but because 
they have already received a relatively great deal of atten- 
tion from the Jewish Agency, the various Zionist organi- 
zations, The Palestine Economic Corporation and various 
Jewish scholars in all lands. There is, however, one aspect 
of the situation which has not been as yet duly considered 
because it seems too horrible to contemplate, and that is 
the possibility that the Axis powers may capture Palestine. 
No matter how remote that may seem today, we must not 
fail to consider it. 

We must therefore investigate the Nazi and Fascist 
attitude on the problem of Palestine and also the attitude 
of the Catholic Church which has always regarded itself 
as the proper guardian of the Holy Places. In any case, the 
future of Palestine and the problem of Arab-Jewish relations 
must be viewed from a long-range point of view, if we are 
to be prepared for the various situations which may 
develop. 

(e) Nor must we forget that the problem of five million 
Jews in Soviet Russia may become a burning one in the 
very near future. It will certainly be so if war breaks out 
between Germany and the Soviet Union; and it may also 
develop into an acute form if German influence in Russia 
should increase as it may do in certain contingencies. At 
present we have inadequate knowledge of Jewish condi- 
tions in Russia, not only because of the general attitude of 
its government in discouraging the sending out of news, 
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but also because we have not established sufficient means 
of contact to enable us to gather available information. 

The magnitude and diversity of the foregoing problems 
seems staggering and it would, indeed, be quixotic to 
pretend that the resources of our Committee or of any 
other single organization are adequate to deal satisfactorily 
with all these issues. But as I pointed out before, ours is 
not the only effort in this direction. Nor is it necessary 
that all institutes devoted to this work be consolidated 
into one. What is necessary is that all workers cooperate 
freely, and not only avoid duplication but make their 
information readily available to those in a position to make 
good use of it, to those who can weld the iron facts into 
swords or ploughshares. 


The Institute On Peace And Post-War Problems 


The foregoing considerations have led to the organization 
of our Research Institute on Peace and Post-War Problems 
to gather the necessary information from all possible sources 
and make it available to all who are vitally interested or 
can be helpful in meeting our problems as best we can. 
By keeping in touch with what other organizations have 
done and are planning to do, it can serve as a coordinating 
agency, to promote cooperation and a more productive 
division of labor among those working in this field. 

Its own research work will aim to fill the gaps in our 
most urgently needed knowledge and to keep the latter 
as up-to-date as is possible in these rapidly changing times. 
It may take for its motto the saying of Hillel: “If I do 
not look after myself who will? But if I look after myself 
alone, what do I amount to?” And we may add the saying 
of Rabbi Tarphon: ‘The day is short and the task is 
great—. It is not incumbent on thee to complete the whole 
work, but neither art thou free to neglect it.’ 

The program of its studies may be exhibited in the fol- 
lowing tables:* 


While the foregoing indicate the general plan, the order 


*At this point Professor Cohen exhibited a number of charts, 
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of studies will naturaliy be influenced by the actual develop- 
ment of the world-situation. 

We have been fortunate to secure the services of Dr. Max 
Gottschalk as the Director of the Division of Migration and 
Colonization, and for the time being, as Acting Director 
of the whole Institute. Dr. Gottschalk’s presidency of 
Hicem and his long and honorable connection with the Ica 
are well known to the Jewish public. Not so well known 
but almost equally valuable for our purpose is his experience 
in the International Labor Office of the League of Nations. 
His staff already includes: Dr. Eugene Hevesi, formerly 
commercial attaché of the Hungarian Legation in Rou- 
mania and in the United States; Dr. Simon Segal, a special- 
ist on Polish affairs and formerly on the research staff 
of the Foreign Policy Association; Mr. Moses Moskowitz, 
for some time on the research staff of the American Jewish 
Committee and the helpful secretary of our Committee 
since its beginning; and Dr. Theodor Gaster, a worthy 
son of a great father. Not only is it planned to enlarge 
this staff, but also to engage a number of experts to pre- 
pare special reports for us. It is also planned to organize 
a body of advisers of the leading scholars in the various 
fields of our interest whom we can consult. 

In closing I wish to express my personal thanks which 
I am sure will also be your thanks to my colleagues on the 
Peace Committee; and I trust no one will think that I 
am making any invidious discrimination when I refer 
especially to the contributions of Professor Baron, Dr. Kahn 
and Mr. Max Warburg. We have, of course, been guided 
by the statesmanlike vision of Mr. Waldman and the ever 
hard-working Harry Schneiderman, and it is needless to 
add that this report would not have been possible without 
the loyal services of Dr. Gottschalk and his devoted staff. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Morris R. CoHEN, 


Chairman 
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LIST OF CORPORATE MEMBERS BY CLASSES 


Class A.—Community Representatives 


STATES AND CITIES 


' ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 
MOoBiLE 
MONTGOMERY 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX 


ARKANSAS 
LitTLe Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
FRESNO 
Lone BEeacu 
Los ANGELES 


OAKLAND 
PASADENA 
SACRAMENTO 
San DieEGo 


SAN FRANCISCO 


STOCKTON 


COLORADO 
DENVER 


CONNECTICUT 


ANSONIA 
BRIDGEPORT 
HARTFORD 


MERIDEN 
NEw Britain 
New Haven 
New Lonpon 
NorRWALk 
Norwicu 
STAMFORD 
WATERBURY 


DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON 


NO. OF 
REP’S 


em 


Nore — NR RR ee rs 


RRB RR DR Re 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Leo K. Steiner, Sr. 


Lucien Loeb 
Barnett E. Marks 
C. C. Rubenstein 


Leon I. Diamond 


Harry A. Hollzer 
Isaac Pacht 

Mendel B. Silberberg 
Leonard J. Meltzer 


Oliver Goldblatt 
Jacob Weinberger 
Max C. Sloss 
Jesse H. Steinhart 
Fillmore C. Marks 


Lewis I. Miller 


William P. Haas 
Isidore Wise 


Samuel M. Davidson 


Abner Schwartz 
Abraham Wofsey 
Philip N. Bernstein 


Aaron Finger 


TERMS 


1942 
1943 


1943 


1943 


1943 


1942 
1944 
1944 
1944 


1943 
1944 
1944 
1942 
1942 


1944 


1942 
1943 


1944 


1943 
1944 
1943 


1942 
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STATES AND CITIES 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON 


FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE 
MIAMI 
PENSACOLA 
TAMPA 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 
AUGUSTA 
SAVANNAH 


IDAHO 
Boise 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 


East St. Louis 
Oak PARK 
PEORIA 
ROCKFORD 
Rocx ISLAND 
(Tri-Cities*) 
SPRINGFIELD 
WAUKEGAN 


INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE 
Fort WAYNE 
GARY 
HAMMOND 
INDIANAPOLIS 
SoutH BEND 
TERRE HAUTE 


NO. OF 
REP’S 


p= pk ek pe 


RR 


13 


= 


ee ee 


ee et 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Joseph D, Kaufman 
Milton W. King 


D. J. Apte 
J. M. Edrehi 
Ernest Maas 


Leonard Haas 


Edmund H. Abrahams 


Leo J. Falk 


James H. Becker 
Joseph L. Block 
James Davis 

Samuel A. Goldsmith 
Bernard Horwich 

Sol Kline 

Albert D. Lasker 
Herbert M. Lautmann 
Frank L. Sulzberger 


Arthur Lehmann 
George Seidler 


Abraham W. Gellman 
Herman E. Snyder 


A. A. Brentano 
Nathan L. Salon 
H. Rosenbloom 
Samuel D. Seifer 
J. J. Kiser 

Will Welber 
Marshall Taxay 


*Includes Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 
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TERMS 


1943 
1943 


1944 
1943 
1944 


1943 
1942 


1943 


1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1943 
1942 
1943 
1942 
1944 


1944 
1943 


1942 
1944 


1942 
1942 
1942 
1944 
1943 
1943 
1944 
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STATES AND CITIES 


IOWA 
DAVENPORT 


(see Rock Island, III.) 


Des Moines 
Mason City 
Sroux Ciry 


KANSAS 
Kansas City 
WICHITA 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE 


LOUISIANA 
NEw ORLEANS 
SHREVEPORT 


MAINE 
BANGOR 
LEWISTON 
PORTLAND 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


BROCKTON 
BROOKLINE 
CHELSEA 
FALL RIVER 
HAVERHILL 
HOLYOKE 
LAWRENCE 
LOWELL 
LYNN 
MALDEN 
New Beprorp 
PEABODY 
PITTSFIELD 
QUINCY 
REVERE 
SALEM 
SOMERVILLE 
SPRINGFIELD 
WINTHROP 
WORCESTER 


NO. OF 
REP’S 


eas 


_ 


arene 


Ll el ce a a ee 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Eugene Mannheimer 
Sam Raizes 
Adolph M. Davis 


Joseph Cohen 


Fred Levy 
Stuart G. Levy 


Edgar B. Stern 
A. B. Freyer 


Michael Pilot 


Israel Bernstein 


Jacob Blaustein 
Sidney Lansburgh 


R. B. Gryzmish 
Milton Kahn 
Felix Vorenberg 


Harry Levi 


Edward Adaskin 
Louis Hartman 
Samuel Resnic 
Alexander L. Siskind 
Maurice Barlofsky 
Eli A. Cohen 


C. S. Lipsitt 

Elihu A. Hershenson 
George A. Newman 

Joseph B. Grossman 


Barton I. Goldberg 
Hyman J. Routtenberg 
Harry M. Ehrlich 


George W. Farber 


TERMS 


1943 
1944 
1943 


1944 


1942 
1944 


1942 
1942 


1944 
1944 


1944 
1944 


1944 
1944 
1942 


1943 


1942 
1942 
1944 
1942 
1942 
1944 


1943 
1942 
1943 
1942 


1943 
1942 
1943 


1944 
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STATES AND CITIES 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT 


FLINT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 


MINNESOTA 
DvuLuTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 


ST. PAUL 


MISSISSIPPI 
VICKSBURG 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 


St. JOSEPH 
St, Lours 


MONTANA 
BUTTE 


NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN 
OMAHA 


NEVADA 
RENO 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MANCHESTER 


NEW JERSEY 
ASBURY PARK 
ATLANTIC CITY 
BAYONNE 
BLOOMFIELD 
CAMDEN 
East ORANGE 
ELIZABETH 
HOBOKEN 
IRVINGTON 
JERSEY CITY 
LINDEN 
LoncG BRANCH 
NEw BRUNSWICK 


NO. OF 
REP’S 


RRR ee Pee 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Julian H. Krolik 
Isadore Levin 
Abraham Srere 


Harry Shulsky 
Julius H. Isenberg 


A. B. Polinsky 
Arthur Brin 

Joseph H. Schanfeld 
Milton P. Firestone 


Louis L. Switzer 


Sig. Harzfeld 

George Oppenheimer 
Harry Block 

Charles M. Rice 
Ernest W. Stix 


Nathan J. Gold 
Harry A. Wolf 


Samuel Platt 


Jonas Tumen 
Harry Cassman 
William Rubin 


Benjamin F. Friedman 


Julius Lichtenstein 


Harry Goldowsky 


Abraham Jelin 
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TERMS 


1944 


1943 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1944 


1943 
1943 


1943 


1943 
1944 
1944 


1943 


1944 
1942 


1944 
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NO. OF 


TATIVE TERMS 
REP’S REPRESEN IVES 


STATES AND CITIES 


NEW JERSEY (Cont.) 


Leo Gottlieb 


NEWARK 2 Michael A. Stavitsky 1943 

ORANGE 1 

PASSAIC 1 Victor Greenburg 1944 

PATERSON 2 Mendon Morrill 1943 

PERTH AMBOY 1 Isaac Alpern 1943 

PLAINFIELD 1 William Newcorn 1942 

SouTH ORANGE 1 Julius H. Cohn 1942 

TRENTON 1 Phillip Forman 1942 

UNION 1 

West NEw YorkK 1 

WOODBINE 1 

NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE S. E. Starrels 1943 
Las VEGAS Louis C. Ilfeld 1944 
NEW YORK 

ALBANY 1 Robert C. Poskanzer 1943 

BINGHAMTON 1 C. R. Rosenthal 1942 

BUFFALO 2 Eugene Warner 1942 

CEDARHURST 1 

ELMIRA 1 Benjamin F. Levy 1944 

FALLSBURGH 1 

GLOVERSVILLE 1 

GREAT NECK 1 

HEMPSTEAD 1 

KINGSTON 1 Arthur B. Ewig 1943 

LAWRENCE 1 

Lone BEACH 1 

LYNBROOK 1 

MONTICELLO 1 

Mount VERNON 1 Leon Mann 1943 

NEWBURGH 1 Bertram A. Stroock 1944 

NEw ROCHELLE 1 Oscar Heyman 1944 

NEw YorxK 49 Carl J. Austrian 1942 
Edward L. Bernays 1944 
G. M. Bernknopf 1943 
David M. Bressler 1944 
David A. Brown 1942 
Emanuel Celler 1944 
Morris R. Cohen 1944 
Abram I, Elkus 1943 
Louis Finkelstein 1942 
William Fischman 1943 
Norman S. Goetz 1943 
Samuel H. Goldenson 1943 


1942 
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STATES AND CITIES 


NEW YORK (Cont.) 


NIAGARA FALLS 
PEEKSKILL 
PORTCHESTER 
POUGHKEEPSIE 


NO. OF 
REP’S 


See ee 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Harold K. Guinzburg 
Henry S. Hendricks 
Maurice B. Hexter 
Joseph C. Hyman 
Stanley M. Isaacs 
Henry Ittleson 
Joseph J. Klein 
Abraham Krasne 
Arthur K. Kuhn 
Edward Lazansky 
Herbert H. Lehman 
Irving Lehman 
Arthur I. LeVine 
Samuel M. Levy 
Oscar A. Lewis 

Wm. Liebermann 
James Marshall 
Alexander Marx 
Mitchell May 
Maximilian Moss 
George W. Naumburg 
Edward A. Norman 
Algernon I. Nova 
Carl H. Pforzheimer 
Joseph M. Proskauer 
Harold Riegelman 
A. J. Rongy 

James N. Rosenberg 
Samuel I. Rosenman 
Walter N. Rothschild 
Samuel Salzman 
Samuel Schulman 
Wolfgang Schwabacher. 
Bernard Semel 

Fred M. Stein 

I. M. Stettenheim 
Hugh Grant Straus 
Roger W, Straus 
Lewis L. Strauss 
Alan M. Stroock 

Sol M. Stroock 
Nathan Sweedler 
Ralph Wolf 

Morton J. Cohn 
Bernard R. Loewy 


Albert D. Kahn 
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TEMRS 


1944 
1943 
1942 
1944 
1942 
1944 
1942 
1942 
1944 
1943 
1944 
1943 
1943 
1942 
1943 
1942 
1942 
1944 
1942 
1944 
1942 
1943 
1942 
1943 
1943 
1942 
1943 
1943 
1943 
1944 
1944 
1942 
1943 
1942 
1943 
1943 
1944 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1944 
1942 
1944 
1944 
1943 


1944 
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STATES AND CITIES 


NEW YORK (Cont.) 


ROCHESTER 


ROCKVILLE CENTER 
SCHENECTADY 
SYRACUSE 

Troy 

UTICA 

WHITE PLAINS 
YONKERS 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GOLDSBORO 


NORTH DAKOTA 
FARGO 


OHIO 
AKRON 
CANTON 
CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS 
CoLUMBUS 

DAYTON 
STEUBENVILLE 
TOLEDO 
YOUNGSTOWN 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
TULSA 


OREGON 
PORTLAND 


PENNSYLVANIA - 
ALLENTOWN 
ALTOONA 
BETHLEHEM 
BRADDOCK 
Chester 
EASTON 
ERIE 
HARRISBURG 
HAZLETON 
HOMESTEAD 


NO. OF 
REP’S 


i) 


fe ek ee ped fe ee ee 


ee Nr Re 


fed fed pk fh ed pd 


pot 


eh eR fe fk peek ee ee ee pe 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Mortimer Adler 
Henry M. Stern 


Lewis Lurie 

David M. Holstein 
Joseph Goodman 
S. Joshua Kohn 

P. Irving Grinberg 
Irving Schneider 


Lionel Weil 


D. M. Naftalin 


Edward M. Feiman 
Samuel Ach 

David Philipson 
Murray Seasongood 
Edward M. Baker 
E. S. Halle 

Max Freedman 
Fred Lazarus, Jr. 
Milton C. Stern 
Joseph Freedman 


Herman C. Ritter 


S. K. Bernstein 


Max S. Hirsch 


Isaiah Scheeline 


Malcolm Goldsmith 


Max C. Currick 
Philip D. Bookstaber 
Nat Landau 


TERMS 


1942 
1944 


1942 
1944 
1944 
1944 
1943 
1944 


1944 


1942 


1943 
1942 
1942 
1944 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1944 
1943 
1944 


1944 


1943 


1944 


1942 
1944 
1943 


1943 
1944 
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STATES AND CITIES eae REPRESENTATIVES TERMS 
PENNSYLVANIA (Cont.) 
JOHNSTOWN 1 David Glosser 1943 
LANCASTER 1 
McKEESPORT 1 
PHILADELPHIA 10 Justin P. Allman 1942 
Jacob Billikopf 1943 
J. C. Gutman 1944 
Joseph L. Kun 1943 
Al. Paul Lefton 1944 
B. L. Levinthal 1943 
Howard A. Loeb 1943 
Horace Stern 1944 
Leon C. Sunstein 1944 
Morris Wolf 1944 
PITTSBURGH 2 William K. Frank 1943 
Edgar J. Kaufmann 1942 
POTTSVILLE 1 
READING 1 Sam R. Lurio 1944 
SCRANTON 1 A. B. Cohen 1944 
UNIONTOWN 1 Ben F. Bortz 1943 
WILKES-BARRE 1 Reuben H. Levy 1942 
RHODE ISLAND 
PAWTUCKET 1 
PROVIDENCE 2 Saul Abrams 1943 
é Archibald Silverman 1943 
WOONSOCKET 1 Arthur I. Darman 1944 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON 1 Sidney Rittenberg 1944 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
S1oux FALis 1 Louis R. Hurwitz 1943 
TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA 1 Sidney Marks 1944 
KNOXVILLE 1 Ben R. Winick 1944 
Max Wolf 1944 
MEMPHIS 1 Eric D. Hirsch 1944 
NASHVILLE 1 Nathan Cohn 1944 
TEXAS 
BEAUMONT 1 Benjamin Blum 1943 
DALLAS 1 Victor H. Hexter 1943 
EL Paso 1 Maurice Schwartz 1943 
Fort WortTH 1 
GALVESTON 1 Isaac H. Kempner 1944 
Houston 1 Max H. Nathan 1942 
San ANTONIO 1 Jake Karotkin 1944 
Waco 1 Melvin H, Adams 1944 
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NO. OF 

STATES AND CITIES REp’s REPRESENTATIVES TERMS 
UTAH ; 

SALT LAKE CITY 1 James L. White 1943 
VERMONT 

BURLINGTON 1 Samuel Lisman 1942 

MONTPELIER 1 E. L. Segel 1942 
VIRGINIA 

NrEwrort News 1 Robert D. Binder 1943 

NorFOLK 1 Charles L. Kaufman 1944 

PoRTSMOUTH 1 

RICHMOND 1 Edward N. Calisch 1943 

J. Irving Kaufmann 1944 

WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE il Leo T. Kreielsheimer 1942 

SPOKANE 1 Joe Rubens 1944 

TACOMA 1 Baruch I. Treiger 1943 
WEST VIRGINIA 

CHARLESTON 1 

HUNTINGTON 1 David Gideon 1942 

WHEELING 1 
WISCONSIN 

MapIson 1 S. B. Schein 1942 

MILWAUKEE 2 Joseph L. Baron 1944. 

Nathan M. Stein 1943 
SHEBOYGAN 1 


Class B.—Delegates from National Jewish 
Organizations* 


AMERICAN JEWIsH HISTORICAL Society, A. S. W. Rosenbach 

BritH SHOLoM, Louis I Gilgor, Louis Levine 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL Jewish WoMEN’s ORGANIZzA- 
TIONS, Mrs. Leon Watters 

FREE Sons oF IsRAEL, Max Ogust 

Hapassau, Miss Sylvia Brody, Mrs. Benjamin Gottesman, Mrs. David 
B, Greenberg, Mrs. David de Sola Pool, Mrs. Samuel J. Rosensohn, 
Mrs. Robert Szold 

HEBREW SHELTERING AND IMMIGRANT Arp SocrEty OF AMERICA, 
Solomon Dingol, Harry Fischel, Abraham Herman, Jacob Massel, 
Albert Rosenblatt, Samuel A. Telsey 

INDEPENDENT ORDER B’RITH ABRAHAM, Herman Hoffman, Max L., 
Hollander, Max Silverstein 


*The term of Delegates is one year, or until their successors are chosen 
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JEwisH WELFARE Boarp, Joseph Rosenzweig 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL WELFARE, Maurice J. Karpf 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman, 
Mrs. Karl J. Kaufmann 

ORDER OF THE UNITED HEBREW BrotueErs, Max E. Greenberg 

PROGRESSIVE ORDER OF THE WEST, H. L. Brody 

RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY, JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA, 
Leon S. Lang 

UNION oF OrTHODOX JEWIsH CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA, Benjamin 
Koenigsberg, William Weiss 

UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA, Louis J. Moss 

Women’s Branco, UNION oF ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS, 
Mrs. Joseph M. Asher, Mrs. Isidor Freedman, Mrs. Herbert S. 
Goldstein 

Women’s LEAGuE, UNITED SYNAGOGUE oF America, Mrs. David Kass, 
Miss Sarah Kussy, Mrs. Samuel Spiegel 

YounG PEopLe’s LEAGUE oF THE UNITED SynaGoGur, Morris V. 
Dembowitz 


Class C.—Members-at-Large* 


George Backer, New York 

Louis Bamberger, Newark 

John L. Bernstein, New York 

Leo M. Brown, Mobile 

Fred M. Butzel, Detroit 

Leo M. Butzel, Detroit 

Solomon Elsner, Hartford 

Jacob Epstein, Baltimore 

Leon Falk, Jr., Pittsburgh 

Eli Frank, Baltimore 

Edward S. Greenbaum, New York 
Hiram J. Halle, New York 
Herbert J. Hannoch, Newark 
Walter S. Hilborn, Los Angeles 
William L. Holzman, Omaha 

J. J. Kaplan, Boston 

Louis E. Kirstein, Boston 

Samuel D. Leidesdorf, New York 
Monte M. Lemann, New Orleans 
Louis E. Levinthal, Philadelphia 
Chas. J. Liebman, New York 
Solomon Lowenstein, New York 
Julian W. Mack, New York 
Louis B. Mayer, Culver City, Cal. 
George Z. Medalie, New York 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr., New York 
Reuben Oppenheimer, Baltimore 


*The term of Members-at Large is one year 
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Milton J. Rosenau, Chapel Hill, No. Car. 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, Philadelphia 
William Rosenwald, Greenwich, Conn. 
Morris Rothenberg, New York 

Henry Sachs, Colorado Springs 

David H. Sulzberger, New York 
William B. Thalhimer, Richmond, Va. 
F. Frank Vorenberg, Boston 
Frederick M. Warburg, New York 
Max Warburg, New York 

Sidney J. Weinberg, New York 
Maurice Wertheim, New York 

Joseph Willen, New York 

Henry Wineman, Detroit 
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THE FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


The Fifty-third Annual Meeting of The Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America was held on Sunday evening, 
May 1ith, 1941, in the Memorial Hall of Dropsie College, 
Broad and York Streets, Philadelphia. The meeting was 
called to order by the President, Mr. J. Solis-Cohen, Jr., 
at 8:30 P. M. 

Upon motion duly made and carried, it was voted to 
approve the minutes of the Fifty-second Annual Meeting 
as printed and distributed in Volume 42 of the AMERICAN 
JeEwisH YEAR Book. 

The President announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing Nominating Committee: Messrs. Lionel Friedmann, 
Chairman, Edwin Wolf, 2nd., and Philip Amram. 

The tenth annual report of the Treasurer, Mr. Howard 
A. Wolf, was read, and upon motion made and carried, 
the report of the Treasurer for the year 1940 was adopted 
and ordered printed in Volume 43 of the YEAR Boox. 

The President, Mr. J. Solis-Cohen, Jr., read his eighth 
annual report which was accepted and ordered printed in 
Volume 43 of the YEAR Book. 

The Nominating Committee, reporting through Mr. 
Lionel Friedmann, recommended the re-election of Mr. J. 
Solis-Cohen, Jr., as President for his ninth consecutive 
term, and Justice Horace Stern as Vice-President for his 
twenty-ninth consecutive term. 

They also recommended the election of the following 
for terms of three years: 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 
Isaac W. BERNHEIM,* Denver 
Hon. Apram I. ELxus,* New York City 
Hon. M. C. Stoss,* San Francisco 
Hon. MurrAY SEASONGOOD,* Cincinnati 


*Re-elected. 
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Trustees 
NEARCUSVAR RON a2 \t0e to 2 Gin ve Area Pittsburgh 
PHILIP AMRAM CS coe oth Ae watas Pad TE Philadelphia 
J» Soris-Conen, fre) MIG Hel id ay Philadelphia 
LIONEL FRIEDMANN™ AQIHSMA AO Philadelphia 
REv. DR. SOLOMON GOLDMAN*..............._. Chicago 
Hons Lowisoh levinrean*a)4 . losiade. bates Philadelphia 
WILLIAM S. LOUCHHEIM.......... PE 1.8 Philadelphia 
Rev. Dr. ABBA HILLEL SILVER*............_. Cleveland 
EDWIN WOLE OND anne siserte sha. Philadelphia 
HoOwARDEAWOLE Sie epies) * Sh? val a8 Philadelphia 


The report of the Nominating Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The report of the Executive Director, Maurice Jacobs, 
summarizing the work of the previous year, as well as 
the work during his incumbency of five years, was read. 
The report was accepted and ordered printed in Volume 43 
of the YEAR Book. 

Mr. Edwin Wolf, 2nd, reporting for the Resolutions 
Committee, read resolutions in memory of Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Stolz, an Honorary Vice-President, and Hart Blumenthal, 
a member of the Board of Trustees. These resolutions were 
adopted by a rising vote and ordered printed in the forth- 
coming YEAR Book. 

The President then introduced the speaker of the evening 
as follows: —‘I take pleasure in presenting as our speaker 
of the evening Dr. Jacob Rader Marcus. Dr. Marcus is 
a graduate of the University of Cincinnati and was ordained 
as a Rabbi at the Hebrew Union College in 1920. He 
received his Doctor of Philosophy degree from the Univer- 
sity of Berlin in 1925. He has been a member of the faculty 
of the Hebrew Union College for many years and was 
appointed a full Professor of Jewish History in 1934, He 
has written many scholarly essays and articles, and is 
particularly known for his two books THE RIsE AND Dgs- 


*Re-elected, 
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TINY OF THE GERMAN JEWS and THE JEW IN THE MEDI- 
AEVAL WoRLD. For the past several years, he has served 
as the Chairman of the Committee on Contemporaneous 
History and Literature of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis and by virtue of this position, is fully familiar 
with new developments in Jewish literature.” | 

The address by Dr. Marcus was greeted with enthusi- 
astic applause and ordered printed in the YEAR BooK. 

Mr. Simon Miller, past President of the Society, made 
the following statement: —‘‘Mr. President, I want to voice 
what I think is the feeling of all those who are interested 
in the Publication Society. I want to express for them their 
appreciation of the marvellous work which you and your 
co-workers have done. You have been called upon to make 
bricks without straw. You can do that for a little while, 
but you cannot continue that forever, and the thought 
occurs to me that since the synagogue is, or at least should 
be, the center of all the communal work, from it should 
emanate the impetus to put into being and to carry on the 
communal work. I want to suggest that the officers put 
themselves in touch with the Philadelphia Board of Jewish 
Ministers, and suggest that they put aside a given Saturday, 
or at least some time, to place before the members of their 
congregations the need for and the needs of the Publication 
Society. I am making that suggestion. They might decide 
upon a certain Saturday for this, and I know of no more 
fitting one than the Saturday which would commemorate 
the birthday of Dr. Cyrus Adler.” 

The President thanked Mr. Miller for his suggestion and 
assured him that the rabbis would be contacted and the 
suggestion followed. 

Before adjournment, the President acknowledged the 
presence of the following out-of-town members of the 
“official family’: Rev. Dr. David Philipson of Cincinnati, 
whose record of service to the Society dates from its very 
founding, Rev. Dr. Nathan Krass of New York City, Rev. 
Dr. Felix A. Levy of Chicago, Dr. Alexander Marx of 
New York City, Dr. Julian Morgenstern of Cincinnati, 
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Dr. Shalom Spiegel of New York City and Dr. Harry A. 


Wolfson of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
The meeting was adjourned at 10 P. M. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MAURICE JACOBS 
Secretary 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees, called imme- 
diately after the Annual Meeting the following officers were 
unanimously elected by the Board for the year 1941: 


Treasurer: Howarp A. WoLrF (11th term) 
Secretary and Executive Director: MAURICE JAcoss 
(6th term) 


Editor: Dr. SOLOMON GRAYZEL (3rd term) 


Respectfully submitted, 
Maurice JAcops 
Secretary 
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CONDENSED COMPARATIVE COMBINED PROFIT 
AND LOSS STATEMENTS 


Income 


Donations. hy seaee: 
Sales—Hebrew Press... 


Sales—Jewish Publica- 
(BONS OCIA bis eee Ob ee 


interes tteertn ccteesenonan 


Miscellaneous........ ip 


TOTAL INCOME.......+- 


Less: 
Expenses and publication 


1939 
$36,838.29 
448.75 
32,723.35 


22,454.87 
207.82 
465.17 


$93,138.25 


$92,521.71 
$ 616.54 


1940 
$ 37,026.85 
600.96 
38,997.23 


28,993.18 
111.15 
1,066.71 


$106,796.08 


$110,178.56 


$ 3,382.48 


BUDGET 
FOR 
1941 


$ 37,500.00 
1,400.00 
48,000.00 


30,000.00 
117.50 
400.00 


$117,417.50 


$117,914.18 


$ 496.68 
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COMPARATIVE COMBINED BALANCE SHEETS 


Dec. 31, 1939 


Dec. 31, 1940 


Assets 
COE oS Vi AAS in Ogun eee Oe $ 442.69 $ 1,365.87 
Notes Receivable... 5 8.2, 1,200.00 
Accounts Receivable................ 15,481.64 18,934.11 
Inventories: |. -ax.cen Se ee ee 25,806.54 28,396.99 
Investments of Fund Accounts....... 25,288.13 23,450.44 
Plant and Equipment............... 2.00 1,502.00 
Ptepaidilspenses «is eaa) ©. iy ta, 1,436.91 2,041.96 


$68,457.91 


$76,891.37 


Liabilities 
Loans Payable—due Fund Accounts... $ 1,787.13 
Accounts Payable.................. $ 9,134.02 15,836.53 
Hund Accountsti.ey a sunecl seen, 28,292.28 23,450.44 
Reserve for Unfinished Publications... 6,826.81 10,466.69 
SUPP ist ok Seah reer <b ne 24,204.80 25,350.58 


$68,457.91 


$76,891.37 


The loss from 1940 operations was financed from Fund Accounts 
by expenditure of principal for specific pieces of work, 

The sales continue to grow. It is hoped that the splendid books 
distributed by the Society may result in more wide spread support 
through dues and donations, as the restrictions of the Fund Accounts 
will make it impossible to long continue the practice of financing 
deficits from the Funds. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. A. Wor 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
FOR YEAR 1940 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :— 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that I call this meeting 
to order for its fifty-third consecutive year, and welcome 
both our members who have come here from out of the 
city, and those loyal friends of the Society from Phila- 
delphia. We have made a number of additions to our Official 
Family since the last annual meeting, and I take pleasure 
in publicly welcoming as members of the Publication Com- 
mittee — Rev. Dr. Bernard J. Bamberger of Albany, N.Y., 
Rev. Dr. Julian B. Fiebelman of New Orleans, La., Rev. 
Dr. David de Sola Pool, Rabbi Milton Steinberg, Harry 
Schneiderman, and Henry Hurwitz, of New York City. 
All of these men have a deep interest in Jewish literary 
and cultural life. The Publication Society is fortunate in 
having these gentlemen serve on its Publication Committee, 
which today consists of 36 outstanding figures in Jewish 
life, representing every shade of Jewish opinion. 50% of 
the members of this Committee have been added during 
the past 4 years, in order to assist the large program of the 
Society’s activities. These gentlemen are called upon to 
read manuscripts, serve on special committees, and their 
judgment, and recommendations have determined in a large 
measure the new policies of the Society, which has brought 
us a larger membership, increased sales of books, and a 
more important place in Jewish life in America. 

I also take pleasure in welcoming to the Board of Trustees 
the following new members, who have been elected during 
the past year, Mr. Edward Norman of New York and Mr. 
Samuel Bronfman, of Montreal. We feel their counsel and 
advice will be most helpful to the Society, because with the 
increased activities recommended by our Publication Com- 
mittee, our Board of Trustees has quite a problem in care- 
fully budgeting our limited finances, to keep our deficit to 
as low a figure as possible. 

This year we are having an innovation in the form of 
annual reports. In it I have asked our Executive Director, 
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Mr. Maurice Jacobs, who has been with the Society for the 
past five years, to tell you of the actual work we have done 
during the past year, and our plans for the future. You 
will find his report interesting and encouraging — particu- 
larly regarding the expansion of our Press. 

I might say that were it not for the enthusiasm and un- 
selfish devotion to duty of our Executive Director, the 
Society would not be showing the progress that it has. His 
enthusiasm has been contagious. It has resulted in our 
staff at the office and the press doing their work not only 
thoroughly, but what is more important, cheerfully and 
conscientiously. How he gets the members of the Publica- 
tion Committee to do the work they do to me is remarkable. 
And he doesn’t neglect the Trustees, but sees that he has 
activities and work for not only those of vs in Philadelphia 
but those Trustees residing out of town, where their coop- 
eration has been cheerfully given when our representatives 
have visited their communities. 

To Judge Louis E. Levinthal, the Chairman of our Pub- 
lication Committee I want to express my personal appreci- 
ation for his cooperation and. brilliant leadership of this 
important Committee. 

To our Editor, Dr. Solomon Grayzel, and to the members 
of our staff, on behalf of the Society, I would like them to 
know that we are cognizant of their loyal service, and are 
looking forward to its uninterrupted continuance in the 
future. 

I regret at this time to announce that Mr. Howard Wolf, 
the Treasurer of the Society for the past ten years, has 
asked to be relieved of his official duties. He takes the 
position that when a man has held a community job for 
ten years, regardless of how he has done his work, it is time 
for him to be supplanted by someone else, and it is with a 
great deal of regret that we have reluctantly agreed to 
accept Mr. Wolf’s resignation as Treasurer as and when his 
successor is chosen, with the understanding that he will 
continue as a member of the Board of Trustees and that 
we can count upon his assistance and advice in the future. 
Mr. Wolf has been my right arm in directing and carrying 
out the financial policies of the Society; his careful budget- 
ing has been most helpful, and I am so happy that he has 
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assured me of his willingness to cooperate and train his 
successor. 

During the past year the Society has lost two men who 
were members of its Official Family for many years. I refer 
to Rev. Dr. Joseph Stoltz, of Chicago, who became a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees in 1892, nearly fifty years ago, 
and has been an Honorary Vice President since 1896. 

Mr. Hart Blumenthal, of Philadelphia, who passed away 
a few months ago, served as a member of the Board of 
Trustees since 1914. During that time he rarely missed a 
meeting, except during the last few months of his life. Mr. 
Blumenthal had a fine library of his own, and had a great 
love for books, particularly books on Jewish subjects. His 
interest in the Society was an inspiration to the newer 
members of the Board of Trustees, and his loyalty and 
interest in the Society was of great assistance to our officers. 
Both of these men will be sadly missed. 

In closing, may I call to your attention that as President 
I have served in this capacity for eight years. It has only 
been with the cooperation of our members, our staff, 
Trustees, and Publication Committee, that we have built 
the Society to its present position as one of the most impor- 
tant influences in American Jewish life. It has taken a 
tremendous amount of time, tact, and energy, and in return 
has given me a liberal education along Jewish literary and 
cultural lines. The associations and intimate friends I have 
made with Jewish scholars and writers, through the activ- 
ities of the Society, have been a privilege afforded to few 
laymen, but I believe like Mr. Wolf, that there should be 
a rotation in office, and while I have agreed that the nomi- 
nating committee, if it so desires, may again present my 
name as candidate for reelection, I do want to advise you 
at this time that during the year 1941 I wish the Nomi- 
nating Committee would seek someone else as President, 
and permit me to stay on the sidelines, although still retain- 
ing my interest in the affairs of the Society. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. Sotts-CoHEN, Jr., 
President 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE OFFICIAL FAMILY OF 
THE SOCIETY, AND FRIENDS: 


Our genial President has graciously paid me a compli- 
ment by asking me to make the Annual Report for the past 
year, and review some of our activities during my incum- 
bency. I am deeply appreciative of this compliment, and 
will try to tell you of our achievements, our plans, and our 
hopes. 

These are military days, and commands are the order of 
the day. The command for this Society has been ‘‘For- 
ward!”’ for the past five years, and it is my hope that our 
commanding officer will continue to repeat the command 
“Forward!” 

The past year has again been a year of progress in every 
phase of the Society’s activities. We now take it for granted 
that six books a year are the norm, and our 1940 program 
included the publication of that many new books. 

New Publications: The three books designated as regular 
membership books were CANDLES IN THE Nicut, by Dr. 
Joseph L. Baron, Volume 42 of the YEAR Book, edited by 
Harry Schneiderman, and the HERzL BioGRAPHy, by Alex 
Bein, brilliantly translated from the German by Maurice 
Samuel. A trade edition of CANDLES IN THE NIGHT was sold 
to Farrar & Rinehart, well-known publishers, and I am 
pleased to report that their sale was very satisfactory, and 
the augmented royalty check to the author more than wel- 
come. The YEAR Book was particularly significant last year, 
because of the excellent biography of Doctor Adler by a 
member of our own Official Family, Dr. Abraham A. Neu- 
man, Doctor Adler’s successor as President of Dropsie 
College. As in past years, the many splendid articles in 
the YEAR Book have made it a most valuable aid toall 
those interested in Jewish life in America. The HERZL 
BIOGRAPHY appears destined to make a sales record. The 
first printing was 8,000 copies, a thousand of which were 
purchased by the Zionist Organization of America, and a 
second thousand by Hadassah. We have reason to hope 
that these trial orders from these two organizations are 
merely the beginning of a large distribution by them. 
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Three other new books were printed during the year, 
namely, PILGRIMS TO PALESTINE AND OTHER STORIES, by 
Elma Ehrlich Levinger, a book of short stories for young- 
sters; THE BIOGRAPHY OF ADOLPHE CREMIEUX, by S. 
Posener, translated from the French by Eugene Golob; 
and the seventh volume in the Jewish Communities Series, 
Tue History OF THE JEWs OF RoME, by Hermann Vogel- 
stein, translated from the German by Moses Hadas. 
Unfortunately, the completion of some of our 1940 books 
was delayed, and their distribution had to be put over to 
1941. 

The reception given to our new books by members, 
customers, and literary critics has been very encouraging, 
and the Society continues to receive very favorable reviews 
from all sources. 

We have continued the practice of designating the three 
books which are sent to Annual Members unless they make 
a personal choice, while those in the higher brackets receive 
all of the Society’s publications, or their choice of any six 
books published by the Society. This gives our members 
a greater freedom of choice, which should eventually result 
in more satisfied members, fewer cancellations, and a much 
wider reading public. 

Reprints: The printing of new books is not the sole con- 
cern of the Society; much of our time and attention goes 
into the issuance of reprints of earlier publications. Thus, 
during 1940, besides the six new books printed, we found 
it necessary to reprint 10,300 copies of our Bible, 1000 sets 
of Graetz’ History OF THE JEWS, in six volumes, 1500 
sets of THE PHARISEES, in two volumes, 1100 copies of each 
of the following books: PLAYMATES IN EGypT, RENEGADE 
AND OTHER TALES, THINK AND THANK, IN ASSYRIAN 
TENTS, YOUNG CHAMPION, PHILO, and JosEPHUs, and 
1000 copies each of the BloGRAPHY OF SOLOMON SCHECHTER, 
HANUKKAH, and Volume 2 of the LEGENDS OF THE JEWS,— 
an aggregate of 30,000 volumes. 

Distribution of Books: During the past year, the Society 
distributed 52,844 volumes, an increase of close to 6,000 
over the previous year. Of the year’s output, 27,939 were 
sold. These included 1,259 sets (7,544 volumes) of Graetz, 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS, on which special promotion efforts 
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were held during the year, and 12,278 Bibles. We have 
helped to carry through our slogan of ‘‘more Jewish books 
in Jewish homes” by making many titles available at low 
prices. Thus, 3,435 books were sold at $1.00, 1,011 at 75c, 
and 508 at 50c. Most of the latter books are titles which 
had practically become dormant, but which are now finding 
their way into homes at these reduced prices. A total of 
24,905 books were distributed on membership, and it is 
rather interesting to note that not all of the members chose 
the newer books. Many of them found the older books 
attractive, and took advantage of our special offer to send 
them earlier publications in place of our newer books. 


Membership: The income from membership for the past 
year, as reported to you by our Treasurer, was a little 
more than that for the previous year. Our total paid 
membership for 1940 numbered 6,357, of whom 5,368 were 
$5.00 members, 884 $10.00 members, and the remainder 
in the higher brackets. We have sustained a considerable 
loss of membership during the past year through the in- 
ability of members in the British Empire to forward money 
to us, and many of these members have reluctantly asked 
that they be placed on the inactive list for the duration of 
the war. We enrolled close to 2,000 new members during 
the year, but in spite of this, our total figure remains prac- 
tically the same. Our problem, and the problem of all 
publishers of Jewish books and magazine, is the problem 
of re-enrollment. To secure new members does not seem 
to be as difficult as it formerly was because the Society is 
more widely known and its work more respected than ever 
before, but to retain memberships after the first year is a 
perplexing problem. The answer most frequently given to 
the letters or to personal calls is, ‘“We haven’t read the 
books which you sent us.’’ If our rabbinical and lay leaders 
will help us solve the problem of how to stimulate and 
maintain the interest of our people in Jewish books, the 
problem of this Society and of other Jewish publishers will 
be quickly solved. 


The Press: The Press of the Society is gradually becoming 
one of our most important divisions. The Press produced 
$47,247 worth of sales during the year 1940. We have been 
busier than ever before. The Press did the typesetting for 
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the Society’s own books, but these represented but a small 
section of the work done. Some of the books and magazines 
printed for others during the past year were: four issues of 
the Jewish Quarterly Review, and four issues of the Journal 
of Biblical Literature, the remainder of the typesetting on 
the Yehoash Hebrew-Yiddish Bible, two issues of the 
Westminster Theological Journal, four issues of Jewish 
Social Studies, the Central Corference of American Rabbis 
YEAR Book, a book by Dr. Solomon Solis-Cohen entitled 
‘JUDAISM AND SCIENCE,” the Proceedings of the American 
Academy for Jewish Research, a series of five Hebrew 
booklets by Dr. Simon Greenberg, a Children’s Bible in 
Yiddish, the HEBREW UNION COLLEGE ANNUAL, a Friday 
Evening Prayer Book by Rabbi Goodman Rose, another 
volume in the Hebrew Classics Series, by Dr. Solomon 
Goldman, as well as a continuation of the work on Dr. 
Louis Ginzberg’s COMMENTARY ON THE TALMUD YERU- 
SHALMI, the first three volumes of which are now off press. 

Publication Plans for 1941: Our publication program for 
this year is a well-balanced one, and we hope it will meet 
with the approval of our members. Headed by “I Have 
CONSIDERED THE Days,” the Autobiography of our late 
leader, Dr. Cyrus Adler, the list includes a book of chil- 
dren’s short stories by Mrs. Sadie Rose Weilerstein, a youth 
novel, “THE Fire Eater,” by Dr. Henry J. Berkowitz, 
a book of Jewish humor, entitled “Ler LAUGHTER RING,” 
by Rabbi S. Felix Mendelsohn, Volume 43 of the YEAR 
Boox, and two volumes on the ‘‘SociAL LIFE OF THE 
Jews IN SPAIN DuRING THE MIDDLE AGEs,”’ by Dr. A. A. 
Neuman. These six titles, (7 volumes) were selected from 
the largest list of manuscripts submitted to the society in 
any recent year, and represent the direct results of reading 
and culling from over 100 manuscripts. 

May I be permitted to review some of our work during 
the past five years, and some of the possibilities we have 
ahead of us? I believe that the figures will speak for them- 
selves, and will need very little comment on my part. In 
the past five years we have increased our annual income 
from dues from $19,795 to $37,026, an increase of 87%. 
Our book sales have increased from $14,463 to $29,332, 
annually; an increase of slightly over 100%. The sales of 
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our Press have increased from $26,610 to $47,247, annually, 
an increase of 774%4%. 

In 1935, as in previous years, we printed only three new 
books. We stepped this program up in 1936 to four books, 
and in 1937 to six, which is a figure we have since main- 
tained except that in 1938, our Golden Jubilee Year, we 
published eight books. We now take six new books a year 
in our stride. No old books were reprinted in 1935, but 
eight reprints were put back in stock in 1936, six in 1937, 
eight in 1938, 14 in 1939, and 18 in 1940. Our program of 
book publishing is really a good-sized one. 

Besides the statistics just quoted, there are many other 
matters which should be called to your attention. During 
the past five years we have striven to create excellent 
public relations, and the success of our efforts has been 
evidenced in the splendid co-operation given to us by the 
Anglo-Jewish press, the fine reception given to us by rab- 
binical and lay leaders throughout the country, and the 
co-operation accorded to us by other Jewish agencies. We 
have had representatives attend the most important con- 
ventions throughout the country, have had attractive book 
displays available whenever possible, have distributed 
thousands on thousands of circulars and catalogues, and 
have tried to maintain and increase the respect and honor 
in which The Jewish Publication Society of America has 
always been held. 


We have co-operated with our dealers, and made them 
realize that The Society is interested in their well-being. 
The headquarters of The Society were moved to a central 
city location, with offices adequate and presentable. We 
carried through a dignified celebration of our Golden 
Jubilee. We have been gradually expanding our Board 
of Trustees and our Publication Committee, thus enlisting 
in the service of The Society an outstanding group of leaders, 
representing every section of the country, and every phase 
of Jewish thought. As those who have carried the burden 
for many years have passed on to the Publication Society 
on high, younger men have stepped into their shoes to 
carry on the task, and indeed there is a real task ahead for 
us all. America must now assume the full leadership in 
Jewish life. The day of German Jewry has passed, and the 
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other Jews of communities of continental Europe have 
been dealt an all but fatal blow, hence our own community 
must exert itself more than ever before by enlarged pro- 
grams in every field. For many years the Society was 
satisfied to print three books a year. Just a few years ago 
we doubled that program. But considering the available 
scholarship and literary talent and the potential reading 
public, even six books come nowhere near an adequate 
program. I am hoping that the time is not far off when 
our Board of Trustees will encourage the Publication Com- 
mittee to seek first nine and then twelve books a year, 
making a real Jewish-book-of-the-month a possibility. We 
have not scratched the surface of membership possibilities. 
We have not scratched the surface of book sales. We have 
not scratched the surface of any phase of the Society’s 
activities. We must have the courage to realize that we 
must set the pace from now on. 

Your Publication Committee has been in session all day 
today, planning ahead for the future. We have many 
things still to be done. Our Movements in Jewish Life 
Series, for example, cannot be called complete until we 
have a new book on Zionism and books on Mysticism, 
Pharisaism, Rationalism, Reform Judaism, and Hasidism. 
Similarly, our Sabbath and Holiday Series, which has just 
been started with the Hanukkah Book, must be continued 
until the series is complete, covering Shabat, Purim, Pesah, 
Shabuot, Succot, Rosh Hashanah, and Yom Kippur. 
Similarly, our Series of Biographies must be expanded as 
rapidly as possible. The success of our recent biographies 
should be indicative of the demand for this type of book. 

Furthermore, the Jewish Communities Series, in which 
seven books have already been printed, should be completed 
as rapidly as possible, and a start made on a new series of 
books on American-Jewish communities. Our Historical 
Series, one of our outstanding departments, must be fur- 
ther enlarged. It is also imperative that our Graetz’ 
HIstorY OF THE JEWS be completely revised. For fifty 
years this outstanding history has been one of our best 
sellers, and we owe it to the American Jewish com- 
munity to reproduce this book, up-to-date and in a finer 


format. 
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There are other tasks besides these. Our Bible Com- 
mentary Series should be further enlarged, without dupli- 
cating the work of other publication organizations. Our 
Children’s Bible should be published as soon as possible. 
The Hebrew-English Bible, of which we have talked since 
1892, must become a reality, in the near future. Moreover, 
we must encourage and stimulate Jewish authors to write 
more novels and juveniles. We must continue to offer 
better honoraria and induce the outstanding Jewish 
authors to write for our Society. 

This may seem like a tremendous program, yet it is all 
possible if we will it. The American Jewish community 
must come to recognize the value of our Society as a posi- 
tive factor in Jewish life. 

The Press of The Society has greater possibilities than 
many of us realize. One by one the great presses of Europe 
have shut down, and only Palestine and America remain 
where Hebrew printing can be done. Our Press is ready 
to assume its greater responsibility. From a small staff of 
five men working part time five years ago, we now have a 
staff of fifteen full-time workers, most of whom we have 
trained ourselves. From two typesetting machines we have 
expanded to eight. From two typemaking machines we 
have expanded to five. Jewish scholarship will not find 
the Press of The Society wanting when books are submitted 
to us for printing. The record of the scholarly presses of 
Europe can and will be duplicated and perhaps surpassed 
in the scholarly Press of Philadelphia. 

And now I come to a part of my report which is very 
pleasant, but very difficult — to give credit where credit 
isydie: Wt lOuNi a J. Solis-Cohen, Jr., our President, who 
slightly over five years ago asked me to join the ranks of 
The Society, I offer my sincere thanks for the opportunity 
which he gave me. A busy man, active in almost every 
branch of Jewish life, he has given of himself unselfishly 
for the past eight years as the guiding head of our Society. 
It has not been an easy task, and my humble words cannot 
adequately express my indebtedness to him. 

To our retiring Treasurer, who has served us so faithfully 
for ten years, I must say, “Thank you!” for the financial 
guidance which he has given us. It will be very difficult to 
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replace Mr. Howard Wolf as Treasurer, but there is some 
consolation in knowing that he will be available for help 
and consultation. 

Judge Louis E. Levinthal, who accepted the leadership 
of the Publication Committee, has been a pillar of strength. 
The mantle of his predecessors, Judge Mayer Sulzberger 
and Dr. Cyrus Adler, properly rests on his shoulders. 

Mr. Bernard Frankel, our solicitor, has generously 
handled all of the many legal details connected with the 
Society’s business. 

Our Editor, Dr. Grayzel, has been a co-worker in every 
sense of the word. I can only re-echo the words of our 
President last year, when he stated that Dr. Grayzel was 
a splendid choice. My daily life has been enriched by my 
contacts with this scholarly gentleman. 

To Mr. Skaraton, the superintendent of our Press, go 
my sincere thanks for all he has done to make the Press 
such an outstanding part of our work. The staff at the 
office and Press has been faithful, loyal and co-operative. 

To our field staff, headed by Rabbi Louis J. Haas and 
Mrs. Pearl Forster Roseman, I offer my heartfelt compli- 
ments on the splendid work they have done in the field. 
They have carried “‘the message to Garcia,’ and have been 
on the firing line all through the year. They are our front 
line soldiers. 

I am sure that your patience would become exhausted 
if I continued down the line. May I summarize by saying 
to the members of the Publication Committee and the 
Board of Trustees that I owe each of them a deep vote of 
thanks for the help and inspiration during the past five 
years. 

I am deeply grateful for the opportunity which has been 
given to me to serve our people through one of its great 
agencies, The Jewish Publication Society of America. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MAURICE JACOBS, 
Executive Director 
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NEW LITERARY RESPONSIBILITIES 


By DR. JAcoB RADER Marcus 


Professor of Jewish History, Hebrew Union College 


It would be no violation of the surface truth to say that 
The Jewish Publication Society of America is unquestion- 
ably the greatest institution of its kind that modern Jewry 
has created. But utterances of this sort involve a subtle 
danger, for they assume a state of final and definitive 
accomplishment which might be taken as an appropriate 
signal for relaxation into an attitude of smug and unpro- 
ductive complacency. These are times when every present 
moment is a battleground on which opposing forces are 
struggling to gain possession of the future. In such times, 
to evaluate ourselves and our institutions in terms of past 
accomplishment alone is to fall into a fatal error from which 
there can be no recovery. The merits of the past no longer 
constitute by themselves a reliable index of true greatness. 
That alone is great which bears within itself the seeds of 
mighty achievement in the days to come. Greatness, then, 
is not an accomplished fact; it is a noble promise. 

It is this variety of greatness which the times demand of 
our Publication Society as of all Jewish institutions. And 
it is only in this sense that it is meaningful today to speak 
of The Jewish Publication Society of America as a great 
organization. With this in mind, we turn to an examina- 
tion of the record of this Society and its antecedents, not 
out of a desire to gratify our conceit, but because we believe 
that we shall find in that record the first traces of a high 
destiny and an imperative which will drive us forward to 
tomorrow’s glory. 

The Jewish Publication Society has, during its lifetime, 
issued more than two hundred different books of Jewish 
interest to its subscribers totaling over two million copies. 
Its educational influence and spiritual import have been 
almost incalculable. It has provided the source from which 
two generations of Jews have received cultural stimulus 
and nourishment during the formative and crucial decades 
of American Jewish life. Thousands of men, women, and 
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children have streamed to these shores in the last fifty 
years, after they had been torn up with their roots from 
their tradition-bound orthodox homes in Eastern Europe. 
To many of these immigrants and their children the volumes 
which have issued from our press have provided the mate- 
rials out of which these wanderers have erected new and 
secure dwellings of the spirit. 

We are proud of that record. We have every reason to 
be proud, especially since the struggle to keep alive has not 
always been easy. The present Society came into being 
only after two other valiant attempts had been made in 
this land and had failed, though bravely. 

Let it never be said that American Jewry, even a century 
ago when it was a community of less than 20,000 persons, 
was not conscious of its obligation to further its literature 
and to expand its teachings. Jewry in the ’40’s in this 
country was just getting on its feet. It was vitally inter- 
ested in everything Jewish, even if that interest took it 
to the other side of the world. Thus, for example, when 
the news came that Jews were being tortured in far-off 
Damascus on the absurd charge of ritual murder, mass 
protest meetings were held in New York, Richmond, and 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1840. 

At the Philadelphia meeting, held on Thursday, August 
27th, in the vestry rooms of historic Mikveh Israel Syna- 
gogue, the leading spirtt was Isaac Leeser. It was this same 
man whe, five years later, bent his efforts to create an 
American Jewish Publication Society. The motivations 
which characterized his age were different from those which 
operate in our own. It is true that they also wanted to 
educate their fellow Jews, but their primary impulse to 
action grew out of a genuine fear of the Christian mission- 
ary and his free literature. The Jewish religion was in 
danger because there were no Jewish books. During that 
very generation in the gold fields of distant California, a 
pious Jewish mother who wished to give her children a 
religious education, took a typical Christian catechism, 
carefully struck out the word Jesus wherever it occurred, 
and pencilled in above it the word “God” and then pro- 
ceeded to educate a family which later became notable in 


American Jewry. 
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It was necessary in that era to confound the mission- 
aries, to save the younger Jewish generation, to develop 
a group of American Jewish writers, and to create unity in 
a religiously discordant Jewish world: all of this through 
the creation and development of common literary interests. 
That age had a passion for union and a dread of the effects 
of religious discord. That was why Henry Jones — who 
was born plain Heinrich Jonas — created the Independent 
Order of (B'nai Brithoin 1843. He not only wanted to 
further morality among Jews, but he was also determined 
to bring a real unity into American Jewish life by creating 
for ali Jews a common meeting ground where religious 
polemics and credal disharmony would be conspicuous by 
their absence. 

And so. the American Jewish Publication Society was 
created in 1845, patterned in all probability after one of 
the missionary and tract societies of the time. In London 
in 1840 or 1842, a publishing house called the “Cheap 
Jewish Library” issued a story entitled Caleb Asher which 
had been written for the moral improvement of the laboring 
classes. A reprint of this book was the first venture of the 
new American press. 

Under the brilliant leadership of Isaac Leeser, this first 
society managed to maintain itself and to publish fourteen 
volumes and pamphlets in about five years. It was an 
uphill struggle: at one meeting in- 1849 —in which the 
uncle of a present leader in our Society was active — there 
were bitter complaints of a lack of support. The Jews, it 
seems, were too busy making money to buy books. The 
subscribers paid but a dollar a year and some of them 
expected a new publication every month. The book-of- 
the-month idea must have been born with them. They 
were a thrifty lot and they expected every dollar to do 
yeoman service. Then on December 27, 1851 a fire broke 
out in the building of Mr. Hart on Chestnut and Sixth 
and with the building there went up in flames the plates 
and the stocks of books. The only insurance was an appar- 
ently childlike faith in the ability of books to survive flames. 
The Society was dead. 


Four years later the Jews of this country must have been 
stirred when they read of the success of the Institute for 
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the Furtherance of Israelitish Literature in Germany. 
Under the able leadership of Ludwig Philippson, the organ- 
izer of German liberal Jewry, this society issued eighty 
volumes, including the larger part of the monumental 
History of the Jews by Heinrich Graetz. And Jewry here 
knew that this European press had had to overcome diffi- 
culties which could never arise in free America. In 1855 
the Imperial Government at Vienna prohibited Jews in 
the Austrian Empire from joining the society, and three 
years later, when Ludwig Philippson was in Milan — then 
Austrian territory — seeking support for his enterprise, 
he was arrested and given twenty-four hours to leave the 
country. When the astonished rabbi asked the Italian 
policeman what he had done, that official eyed him grimly 
and said: ‘‘You have established a publication society and 
that the Austrian government does not want. We do not 
tolerate such people.” 

Eleven years after this, in 1869, Isaac Mayer Wise 
engaged in a strong campaign to reestablish a publication 
society here. He entertained a grandiose scheme which 
envisioned the translation into English of every rabbinic 
and medieval Jewish classic, and when in London the 
Society of Hebrew Literature began to operate under 
F. D. Mocatta and David Salomons, he took credit for it. 
He felt that if he could only create a conference of American 
congregations, a theological seminary, and a publication 
society, he could bring the Messiah! Rabbi Wise, you see, 
was a man of great enthusiasms... and, we may add, of 
keen perception. Listen to what he wrote that year in his 
American Israelite: 


‘““All the public speaking of all our coreligionists in 
this country will not do us as much good in removing 
prejudice, diffusing correct knowledge, and attaching 
liberal minds to our cause, as five good English books 
will do. All the talk in the stores and elsewhere, and 
all the crying over spilt milk will do us no good. If 
you do not inform yourselves, if you do not inform 
the world of what you are, think, want, expect, and 
hope, you can never expect to be understood or to 
understand yourselves.”’ 
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Two years later, in 1870, a group of New York Jews 
brought about the resurrection of the American Jewish 
Publication Society. Its second advent was a brief one, 
for it died in the panic of 1873, but its death was only the 
prelude to its rebirth in 1888 as a triumphant, vigorous, 
and vital organism. This was the genesis of our present 
organization. 

I do not think that it ever entered the mind of any one 
of those men who met in 1888 to create this present Society, 
that in the year 1941 Jewish scholarship, learning, and 
book-making would be dying on the European continent. 
But this is precisely what has come to pass. The Soncino 
Society of London, which translated the T, almud and the 
Midrash has reached the end of its tether. The plates of 
its fine translation of the Zohar were blasted into fragments 
by a Nazi bomb, and the library of the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Society has been destroyed. The Society for 
Jewish Studies in France is mute after sixty years of dig- 
nified labor, and Jewish cultural life in Poland is at a 
desperately low level. In 1934, over 560 books of Jewish 
content were published in Poland; 175 Jewish newspapers 
and periodicals flourished in that land; in Warsaw the 
Judaistic Institute furthered rabbinic scholarship; in Vilna 
the Yiddish Scientific Academy explored the social history 
of the Jewish masses. All that has been swept away as if 
by a raging torrent. 

As late as 1934, in the second year of the Hitler Reich, 
there were still sixty Jewish newspapers in Germany. There 
may be two or three today. There were important pub- 
lication societies in Frankfurt-am-Main and in Berlin. Two 
important German Jewish scientific periodicals were widely 
read. One German Jewish encyclopaedia had been finished 
and another had already reached the tenth volume. Hun- 
dreds of books of Jewish interest rolled off the presses annu- 
ally. The Academy for the Science of Judaism undertook to 
restudy the history and literature of world Jewry, and the 
Society for the Furtherance of the Science of Judaism, 
established in 1902, had already published dozens of works 
which laid the foundation for a sounder understanding of 
the age-long culture and contribution of the Jewish people. 
The Jewish world lived by the inspiration of German 
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Jewry. Now, that Jewry with all its beauty lies rotting 
in the ground. 

To be sure, those who seek comfort in this present 
tragedy will say: “Zion still stands upon the everlasting 
hills and her banners flutter defiantly in the breeze.’’ And 
it is true. We do have our great university on Mt. Scopus, 
and a magnificent national] library; we have our Palestinian 
scientific periodicals, and a Hebrew publication society 
that recalls to wakefulness the old masters who have been 
too long asleep. Yes, it is true: Israel is not altogether 
orphaned. Thank God for that. Yet what person would 
be so bold as to declare that the City of David is not to 
have its hour of agony —an agony which may for the 
fleeting moment paralyze that new life which has been 
built out of the blood and sweat, the tears and hopes of so 
many of our people: Even so, if the agony should come — 
and pray God it may not —I repeat: Israel is not yet lost. 
American Jewry still stands, and with it, modestly, but 
I hope determined, there stands this Publication Society. 

There was never a time in our American life that the 
work of this press was more vital and necessary than it is 
today. Almost everywhere Jewish books are being de- 
stroyed. Almost nowhere outside the United States are 
they being printed. The Jewish Publication Society is the 
only surviving literary medium of mass instruction west of 
Jerusalem. Five million Jews on this continent must find 
much of their inspiration through us. And lest the mag- 
nitude of this task escape us, it should be pointed out that 
we are not merely five million. At this moment we are 
Jewry — the only Jewry free to act. We are the whole 
army: the vanguard, the main body, and the rear guard. 
We are the heart of a Jewish life which must be maintained 
and whose spirit must be strengthened ever anew. This 
is the hour of our crisis. And the crisis is a double one. 

The burden is solely ours to carry: Jewish culture and 
civilization and leadership are shifting rapidly to these 
shores. Men will need books, books in the vernacular: 
we must supply them. Here on these shores, the scholars 
we have bred and the scholars we have sheltered will 
write new books, steeped in the wisdom and lore that have 
flourished in Europe since that day a thousand years ago 
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when the Babylonian luminaries first brought the torch of 
learning to the Mediterranean lands. These books we will 
publish. This is our privilege, our sacred obligation, and 
our magnificent opportunity. 

Nor shall we fail in this duty. I know that because I 
know you and the American Jewry that walks with you. 
We shall continue to assist in the work of educating our 
fellow Jews, and we shall do our part here in this land to 
give world Jewry the guidance it must have. This crisis 
will be met, but this is only one crisis — and the lesser one. 


At this moment there is flourishing in Germany a Na- 
tional Socialist Empire that is determined to rule Europe 
and the world. This powerful state seeks to gain friends 
in every land by preaching a gospel of hate. It moves 
calmly and deliberately but beneath the quiet surface of 
its activity there is couched an implacable malice that is 
burning at white heat. We know that. Anti-Semitism is 
to be the wedge that will clear the way for the philosophy 
of despotism. It is to be the tie that will bind all free 
nations of the world together in a bond of common sym- 
pathy with this new Hitlerian Reich. In Germany’s inter- 
national crusade for anti-Semitism the Jew is denounced 
as the curse of modern civilization, damned as the source 
of liberalism and democracy, and anathematized as the 
cause of all social misery and human misfortune. It is 
affirmed therefore that the destruction of the Jew and of 
democracy are the only hopes for this war-ridden world. 
The Reich is bending all of its energies to convince the 
world that it is the beneficent mission of Germany to assume 
European hegemony, to prove to the nations that the 
destruction of the Jew in present day Europe is a necessary 
step in the furtherance of civilization. 

One of the most important instrumentalities to this end 
was the erection in 1935 of an Imperial! Institute for the 
History of the New Germany (Reichsinstitut fiir die Ge- 
schichte des neuen Deutschiand). Within this institute 
there is no section more vigorous than the Department for 
the Study of the Jewish Problem. It has already published 
several volumes and pamphlets on the Jewish question; 
it proposes to rewrite the entire history of the Jewish people — 
and to interpret it as it sees fit. If the volume, Die Juden 
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in Deutschland, which was published in 1935, is to be 
typical, then the world is to be taught that Jewish history 
is the history of prurient criminals, conspiring against 
mankind and battening like horrible vultures on the bodies 
of a suffering humanity. That is the grosser type of presen- 
tation. But the Imperial Institute is also the master of 
techniques that are not so flagrantly crude. Some of the 
writings of this new school assume a dispassionate objec- 
tivity that is all the more sinister because it pretends to 
be fair, impartial, and scientific. The final impression of 
the reader is intended to be that the Jews are an unworthy 
people. The further inference is inescapable: those who 
destroy them are historically justified. 


It is easy to underestimate this type of attack on the 
Jew. Subtle works of this type definitely can and do under- 
mine the status of the Jew. If the tremendous resources 
of the new Germany are placed behind this Imperial Insti- 
tute, its influence can become widespread; if this new 
empire succeeds in perpetuating itself in Europe its teach- 
ings can become a serious menace to American Jewry. 
This is the second crisis: a more serious one, but it too 
can be met and overcome. 

There is but one effective answer to lies and to half- 
truths — and that is the whole truth. It is our task to 
publish books, both popular and technical, the scientific 
integrity of which is beyond the shadow of suspicion. 
Objective scholars possess the criteria to determine with 
whom lies the truth. Every volume that comes forth from 
Munich must be countered by a volume from the City of 
Brotherly Love. This is a new and added responsibility, 
a grave responsibility that requires vision and courage 
and unyielding tenacity. 

The record of our past accomplishment and the desperate 
exegencies of the present alike summon us to heroic achieve- 
ment. The literary future of the Jewish people has been 
placed squarely upon our shoulders. There can be no 
question but that we must and shall carry that burden 
gallantly and to the greater glory of our people and of an 
intellectually free humanity. I have said that ours is a 
grave responsibility; it is also a great opportunity. I believe 
we shall be worthy of it. 









Su Memoriam 





WHEREAS, since the last annual meeting of The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, there have been called 
from our midst Rev. Dr. Joseph Stolz, a member of our 
Board of Trustees from 1892 to 1896, and since then an 
Honorary Vice-President; and Mr. Hart Blumenthal, a 
member of our Board of Trustees since 1913, and 


WHEREAS, during the many years of their service on 
behalf of The Society, they have rendered invaluable ser- 
vice, both through the active work which they have per- 
formed and through their advice and counsel on general 
matters pertaining to the affairs of The Society, and 


WHEREAS, their loss to The Society and to its Board 
of Trustees is irreplacable by reason of their special training 
and experience in the affairs of The Society, 


NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the members of The Jewish Publication Society 
of America, assembled at their annual meeting, do hereby 
formally record their inestimable loss in the deaths of Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Stolz and Hart Blumenthal, whose able, un- 
selfish and valued services are permanently enshrined in 
the works of this Society published during their terms in 
office and under their leadership. 


FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That these resolutions be recorded in the minutes of 
the 53rd Annual Meeting of The Jewish Publication Society 


of America, and that they be published in the AMERICAN 
JEWISH YEAR Book. 
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N. W. 
Wesbieeton Hebrew Cong., 816 8th, 


. W. 
Weiss, Hon. Samuel A., 419 House 
Office Bldg. 


FLORIDA 


Coral Gables 
Phi Epsilon Pi Frat., 3914 Lejeune Rd. 


Gainesville 


Tau Epsilon Phi Frat., P. O. Box 734 
Youngerman, Rabbi Louis, Hillel Fdn. 


Jacksonville 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Margolis, Rabbi Morris D., 1231 Laura 


Miami 
ANNUAL MEMBER 
Kaplan, Rabbi Israel L., Laura & Ashley 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Robinson, Leo, Box 4766 
Temple Israel Library, 137 N. E. 19th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Apte, D. J., Box 288 
Feibelman, H. U., P. O. Drawer 750 
Marks, Paul H., Security Bidg. 
Orovitz, M., 704 Langford Bldg. 
Sigelbaum, B. B., 847 N. Miami Av. 
Simonhoff, H., 414 Congress Bldg. 
Wall, Herman, Seybold Bldg. 
Zwitman, Rabbi C. A., 137 N. E. 19th 


Miami Beach 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Berman, Dr. Theo. M., 311 Lincoln Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Berkeley, Dr. B. B., 2924 Prairie Av. 
Epstein, Leonard, 880 W. 47th 
Guundorere, Mr. & Mrs. S., 1220 Ocean 


t; 

Halperin, Abraham, Traymore Hotel 

Kaplan, Rev. Dr. Jacob H., 6996 Indian 
Creek Dr. 

Lipton, J. M., 8330—42nd 


Pensacola 


Bear, Benjamin, 1701 E. Cervantes 
Ellis, Harry, 410 W. Gonzalez 

Landy, Mrs. Sarah, 122 S. Palafox 
Shabshelowitz, Rabbi T., 503 N. Baylon 


St. Augustine 
Keller, Miss Rose, Box 685 


Tampa 


Burger, Rabbi Adolph, 311144 E. Palm Av. 
Elozory, Rev. H., 1805 Lamar Av. 
Essrig, Simon M., 2301 Morgan 
Finkelstein, A. A., P. O. Box 281 
Gottsegen, Leo, Hillsboro Hotel 
Katz, Adolph, 302 W. Amelia Av. 
Morris, Louis, 807 E. Palm Av. 
Peretzman, Louis, 807 E. Palm Av. 
Schill, George, 1011 E. Emma 
Shine, Louis, 705 Fielding 

Stein, David, 1619—7th Av. 
Steinberg, C. S., Carlton Apts. 
Zielonka, Rabbi D. L., 819 S, Edison 


West Paim Beach 
B’nai Brith Palm Beach Lodge 1146 


GEORGIA 


Athens 
Phi Epsilon Pi Frat., 320 N. Milledge Av. 


Atlanta 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Weinberg, A. J., 445 Highland Av., N. E. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Alexander, H. A., 3440 Peachtree Rd. 
Ed. Center Liby, 250—10th, N. E. 
Heyman, Arthur, 507 Conally Bldg. 


Jacobs, H. S., 1116 Piedmont Av., N. E. 
Jacobs, Mrs. J. B., 1325 Peachtree, N. E. 
Jacobs, J. B., 445 Highland Av., N. E. 
Jewish Educational Alliance, 318 Capitol 
Av., S. E. 
Levitas, L. J., 704 Park Dr., N. E. 
Martin, B., 1091 St. Louis Place, N. E. 
Marx, Rev. Dr. D., 1250 Fairview Rd. 
N. E 


Oberdorfer, E., Jr., Williams-Oliver Bldg. 
Phi Epsilon Pi Frat., 764 Williams, N. W. 
Schiffer, M. S., 217 Palmer Bldg. 

Schwartz, Rabbi M., 461 Boulevard, N.E. 
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Augusta 
Josephson, Rabbi L., 2312144 Walton Way 


Columbus 
Frank L. Rosenthal Memorial Hospital 


Decatur 


Kerr, Rev. E. D., Columbia Theological 
Seminary 
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(Georgia 


Fort Oglethorpe 
Rothberg, Dr. M., 15th Med. Regiment 


Macon 


Mauskopf, Rabbi A., Terrace Apts. 2B 
Siegel, Dr. A. E., Hotel Dempsey 


ILLINOIS 


Alton 


Olian, L. S., 710 E. Broadway 
Vicotr, Morris D., 1222 Main 


Aurora 


Green, Rabbi E., 20 N. Lincoln Ay. 
Joseph, Israel, 120 Holbrook 
Shapiro, Robert, 74 N. La Salle 
YMHA Temple, 20 N. Lincoln Av. 


Berwyn 


Gorodess, Mrs. H., 1629 Wisconsin Av, 
Grabow, Mrs. M. B., 3641 Clinton Av 


° 


Champaign 
Hillel Foundation, 625 E. Green 
Phi Epsilon Pi Frat., 907 S. Third 
Sachar, Dr. A. L., 625 E. Green 


Chicago 


LirE MEMBER 
Lidov, Mrs. S. J., 3543 W. Adams 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Anshe Emet Liby., 3760 Pine Grove Av. 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Brith, 
130 N. Wells 

Ascher, Fred, 3229 S. Ashland Av. 

Becker, James H., 100 S. La Salle 

Berman, Rabbi Morton M., 5035 Green- 
wood Ay. 

Binstock, Rev. Dr. Louis, 3480 Lake 
Shore Dr. 

Blonder, E. E., Seneca Hotel 

Chicago Public Library, Michigan Ay. 

College of Jewish Studies, 220 S. State 

De Lee, Dr. J. B., 5028 Ellis Av. 

Eisenberg, D. B., 1419 Hood Av. 

Fisenstein, Sol, 1347 Greenleaf Av. 

Epstein, A. K., 6736 Jeffrey Av. 

Feigin, Dr. S. I., University of Chicago 

Grossman, Max M., 32 W. Randolph 

Harrison, Solomon, 29 S. La Salle 

Hebrew Theol. College, 3448 W. Douglas 

Hirshberg, Rabbi M. A., 2634 .Lake 
View Dr. 

Honor, Dr. Leo L., 5111 Woodlawn Av. 

Isaacs, Dr. R., 104 S. Michigan Ay. 

Jaffe, E. M., 1020 W. 36th 


Jewish People’s Institute, 3500 Douglas 
Blvd. 


Josephson, Isadore, 737 N. Hamlin Ay. 
K. A.M. Temple-Book Shop, 4959 S, 
Drexel 
Kaplan, Dr. M. I., 4010 W. Madison 
Kreeger, M., 213 W. 63rd 
Levine, J. M., 24-26 S. Jefferson 
Levine, Wm., 105 W. Madison 
Lifschutz, C., 511 Brompton Av. 
Markoff, Mrs. W., 442 Wellington Ay. 
Mendelsohn, W., 2001 Montrose Av. 
Nadich, Rabbi J., Pine Grove at Grace 
Newman, Alexander I., Graemere Hotel 
Perlow, Mrs. S., 25 S. Central Park Av. 
Pincus, Samuel Z., 7 S. Dearborn 
Platt, Mrs. S. P., 3418 Monroe 
Rosenstein, Maurice, 3603 Broadway 
Schatz, Mrs. J. M., 743 Bittersweet 
Schnadig, E. M., Shoreland Hotel 
Schneider, B. B.,. 3750 Lake Shore Dr. 
The Standard Club, 320 Plymouth Ct. 
Strauss, Aruthur, 29 S. La Salle 
Teller, Rabbi B. L., 7942 Langley Av. 
Teller, Jack, 5555 Everett Av. 
Teller, Rabbi M., 7311 Oglesby Av. 
Temple Sholom Library, 3480 Lake 
Shore Dr. 
Tumpeer Joseph J., 525 Roscoe 
University of Chicago Libraries 
Weinfeld, Charles, 11 S. La Salle 
Weinstein, Rabbi Jacob J., 920 E. 50 
Weinstein, Philip, 1141 Pratt 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abbell, Maxwell, 160 N. La Salle 

Aberman, Mrs. Harry S., 843 Castlewood 

Adler, Max, 30 W. Washington 

Agus Rabbi J. B., 5029 N. Kenmore Av. 

Alexander, Joseph B., 855 Ainslie 

Anixter, Mr. & Mrs. Mandel, 425 Roscoe 

Apple, Dr. Carl, 5040 N. Ridgeway 

Arkin, Max, 33 N. La Salle 

Arnoff, Rabbi N., 5433 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Atz, Michael A., 431 Oakdale Av. 

Barker, Dr. S. R., 25 East Washington 

Bazell, Dr. Sidney R., 1933. Lincoln 
Park West 

Bazelon, Gordon L., 33 S. Clark 

Behr, Louis, 29 S. La Salle 

Berke, Samuel, 1323 Independence Blvd, 

Berkman, Mrs, Bertha J., 846 East 52 
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Berman, Matthew, 33 N. La Salle 
Bernstein, A. J., 7717 Kingston Av. 
Bernstein, Aleck L., 5200 Blackstone Av. 
Bernstein, Eugene, 77 W. Washington 
Bernstein, George E., 6727 Oglesby Av. 
Bisk, Irving 6225 N. Talman Av. 
Blatt, Max, 134 N. La Salle 
Block, Max N., 134 N. La Salle 
B’nai B’rith District Grand Lodge 6 
130 N. Wells 
B’nai Israel Cong., 5433 W. Jackson 
Braude, Judge J. M., 3318Lake Shore Dr. 
Braude, Michael, 6811 Paxton Av. 
Braun, Joseph H., 3800 Lake Shore Dr. 
Braun, Max H., 451 Melrose Av. 
Bronstein, D. S., 4912 N. Central Pk. Av. 
Burr, Maurice, 3753 Pine Grove Ay. 
Carlin, L. J., 2920 Commonwealth Av. 
Chicago Home For Jewish Orphans 
6208 Drexel Av. 
Cohen, A. H., 3842 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cohen, Rev. Dr. Hymen E., 6307 N. 
Francisco Av. 
Cohen, L., 3639 N. Pinegrove Av. 
Cohn, Mrs. Alfred, 5535 W. Adams 
Comroe, Dr. J. I., 25 E. Washington 
Davis, Mrs. H. I., 4742 Ellis Av. 
Davis, J., 1400 Milwaukee Av. 
Davis, M., 1003 Milwaukee Av. 
De Leuw, H., 2756 Pine Grove Av. 
DeMar, Mrs. M., 29 N. Long Av. 
Diamond, S., 4952 N. Hamlin Av. 
Dulsky, L., 77 W. Washington 
Dunkelman, Mrs. Gabriel, 3750 Lake 
Shore Dr, 
Elazar, A., 159 No. Central 
Ellis, Mrs. L., 109 S. Central Av. 
Emanuel Sab. Sch., 701 Buckingham Pl. 
Emerman, L. E., 2208 Pratt Blvd. 
Enelow, B. F., 5454 S. Shore Dr. 
Etshokin, L., 5000 East End Av. 
Feigen, A. P., 111 W. Washington 
Fisher, Mrs. H. M., 3740 Lake Shore Dr. 
Fisher, Dr. M., 3158 W. Roosevelt 
Fox, Rev. Dr. G. G., 7215 Jeffrey Av. 
Fox, Martin, 7271 South Shore 
Frank, Bernhardt, 401 Fullerton Pkwy. 
Franklin, Miss P., 5429 Greenwood Av. 
Freed, Phillip E., 1436 W. Pratt 
Freedman, Dr. I. V., i401 S. Halstead 
Friedlander, Harry, 1213 Emerald Av. 
Friedman, Dr. M. J., 420 Fullerton Pkwy. 
Frieman, Mrs. A. L., 5715 Ogelsby Av. 
Frost, Jack, 4653 N. Lawndale Av. 
Ginsberg, Wm., 3936 Pine Grove Av. 
Glabman, Isidore, 2084 Pratt 
Goldberg, Max F., 134 S. La Sallie 
Golden, Dr. I. J. K., 2238 W. North Av. 
Golden, N., 5141 Drexel 
Goldfine, Dr. A. H. C., 515 Belmont Av. 
Goldman, G. J., 3300 Lake Shore Dr. 
Goldman, Rev. Dr. S., 3760 Pine Grove 


Av. 
Goldsmith, Samuel A., 130 N. Wells 
Goldstein, A. W., 5712 Kenmore Av. 
Goldstrich, Emanuel, 506 Roscoe 
Greenberg, Miss J., 725 Independence 
Bivd. 
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Greenfield, Samuel, 5645 W. Madison 

Grossman, B. J., 2756 N. Pine Grove Av. 

Hadassah—Chic. Chap., 8 S. Dearborn 

Halevy, Morris, 175 W. Jackson 

Halpern, Mrs. M. 224 No. Pine Av. 

Harris, S. H., Jr., 4300 Ozanum Av. 

Hartman, Mrs. A., Chicago Beach Hotel 

Hatowski, M. J., 55 E. Washington 

Hecht, Dr. Rudolph, 25 E. Washington 

Heller, A. J., 6604 N. Fairfield Av. | 

Hershenson, Harry G., 39 S. La Salle 

Hirschberg, Rabbi Abram, 2634 Lake 

View Av. 

Hodes, B., 7370 S. Shore Dr. 

Holland, S. H., 5001 N. Central Pk. Av. 

Horwich, B., 2301 S. Paulina 

Isenberg, Isadore, 200 E. Chestnut 

Jacker, Mrs, David, 521 W. Roscoe 

Jacobs, Hyman A., 330 So. Wells 

Jacobs, Irvin, 105 S. La Salle 

Jewish Daily Forward, 1256 S. Kedzie Av. 

Joffe, M. H., 3232 Victoria 

Joint Library of the Jewish Charities of 
Chicago, 130 N. Wells 

Kahn, Louis H., 200 S. Market 

Kahn, Dr. M., 4631 S. Ashland Av. 

Kahn, N. M., 33 S. Clark 

K. A. M. Religious School, 920 E. 50th 

Katz, H. 100 W. Monroe 

Katz, Wm. M., 1244 W. Division 

Klein, Morris, 749 N. Clark 

Koenig, H. D., 726 Conway Bldg. 

Koenigsberg, S., 134 N. La Salle 

Kohn, Hyman N., 110 S. Dearborn 

Komaiko, S. B., 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Konecky, Maxim, 1737 W. 104th 

Korshak, Max M., 11 S. La Salle 

Kovitz, Mrs. M., 926 Margate Terr. 

Kozer, Mrs. M., 7101 Greenview Av. 

Krensky, A. M., 1234 Madison Pk. 

Kru, Miss E. H., 3302 Diversey Av. 

Kurtzon, M., 14th & Talman 

Lachmann, Numa, 208 S. La Salle 

Lans, Hyman, 424 Melrose St. 

Lans, Dr. Nathan B., 424 Melrose 

Laser, M. T., 609 W. Fulton 

Lazarus, Mrs. J. L., 3530 Lake Shore Dr. 

Lebovitz, Mrs. J., 4901 Drexel Blvd. 

Lehrfield, Rabbi L. J., 34 S. Waller 


Av. 
Letush, Sidney, 5046 N. Troy 
Levin, Louis, 1340 Carroll Av. 
Levine B. 2235 S. Michigan Av. 
Levinson, Dr. Samuel A., 551 Roscoe 
Levy, Rev. Dr. F. A., 433 Briar Pl. 
Levy, Jack M., 2100 S. Sawyer Av. 
Lewek, Rev. Joseph R., 3508 Ogden Av. 
Lippitz, Mrs. M., 700 Irving Pk. Rd. 
Livingston, S., Esq., 160 N. La Salle 
Loeb, Isaac A., 155 N. Clark _- 
Loeb, J. M., 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Logan Square Cong. Lib’y, 3135 Fuller- 
ton Av. 
Louer, Charles H., 224 S. Michigan 
Lustig, H. N., 36060 Pine Grove Av. 
Mack, Hon. Julian W., 4146 Drexel Blvd. 
Manaster, David, 6916 Paxton Av. 
Manes, Mrs. A., 5344 Hyde Pk. Blvd. 
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Mann, Rev. Dr. L. L., 4622 Grand Blvd. 
Marks Nathan Hall, 1550 S, Albany Ay. 
Marmor, Dr. Samuel, 46 N. Central 
Melamed, Rabbi I. M., 61 E. Goethe 
Melcher & Landau 222 N. Bank Dr. 
Mendelsohn, Rabbi S. Felix, 5036 N. 
Kimball Av. 
Meyer, Richard A., 843 W. Adams 
Moody Bible Institute Library, 153 
Institute Pl. 
Nagle, Mr. & Mrs. M., 2004 N. Kimball 
Natenberg, Arnold, 645 Sheridan Rd. 
Nemiro, Dr. A. F., 4124 Madison 
Newberger, Dr. C., 310 S. Michigan Ay. 
Nierman, Eli A., 3020 S. State 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
3040 W. Washington 
Olsin, Miss Betty, 5539 S, Racine Av. 
Oppenheim, Dr. M., 425 S. Pulaski Rd. 
Pathman, F. S., 358 S. Hamlin Ay, 
Patis, J. C., 5841 N. Christiana Av. 
Pearlman, Mrs. A. J., 39 N. Mason Av. 
Pearlman, Dr. S. J., 55 E. Washington 
Pinsof, Oscar, 3948 Jackson Blvd. 
Piser, Sam S,, 3125-27 Roosevelt Rd. 
Potts, Dr. A. M., 6907 Merrill Av. 
Rapoport, Rabbi S., 3521 W. 13th Pl. 
Rigot, Max, 5349 Sheridan Rd. 
Rohde, A. M., 223 W. Madison 
Rose, M. L., 6906 Paxton Ay. 
Rosenberg, Dr. David H., 310 S. Mich- 
igan Av. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. M., Lake Shore Drive 
Hotel 
Rosenson, Mr. & Mrs. Herzl, 300 S. 
Hamlin Ay. 
Ross, Yale E., 4932 N. St. Louis Av. 
Rubenstein, Mrs. H. I., 5718 N. Chris- 
tiana 
Rubenzik, Benj. H., 1710 Chase Av. 
Sager, Mrs. S. M., 1016 Hollywood 
Samuels, Benjamin, 57 BE. 21st 
Sander, Mrs. J., 5508 Hyde Pk. Blvd, 
Sarnatzky, M., 1000 Diversey Pkwy. 
Sepa iarhen Rev. Dr. T., 5042 Drexel 
vd. 
Schatz, Miss D., 743 Bittersweet Pl. 
Schiff, S. W., 609 Stratford Pl. 
Schiller, Dr. W., Cook County Hospital 
Schloesinger, H. J., Standard Club 
Schloss, Max, 1323-33 Carroll Av. 
Schnetterer, S., 77 W. Washington 
Schrayer, M. R., 4820 Kenwood Avy. 
Schultz, Allen H., 221 No. La Salle 
Schur, Mrs. H., Hotel Shoreland 
Schwartz, Joseph, 444 Melrose 
Schwartz, S. D., 4622 South Pkwy. 
Seidmon, Dr. E. E., 5503 W. Gladys Av. 
Seltzer, Mrs. S., 819 Sheridan Rd. 
Sentinel Publishing Co., 511 S, Sangamon 
Shafer, Dr. & Mrs. J., 3229 W. Division 
Shankman, H. A., 7741 Phillips 
Shapiro, J., c/o Bell Discount Corp. 
Room 1111, 100 N. La Salle 
Shapiro, Mrs, N. B., 2756 Pinegrove 
Shulman, B., 6725 S. Ridgeland Ay. 
Shure, Nathan, 206 W, Adams 
Silver, Louis H., 33 N. La Salle 
Silverstein, M., 5529 W. Van Beuren 
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Simon, C., 1340 Elmdale Av. 

Sinai Kosher Sausage Factory, 3351 S. 

Halsted : 

Singer, Rev. Dr. J., 1615 Morse Av. 

Sklare, Marshall 4932 N. Ridgeway 

Smoler, Avrum, 112 S. Menard Av. 

Smoler, Miss R. L., 5009 N. Sheridan Rd, 

Soble, Aaron, 188 W. Randolph 

Soboroff, S., 1500 N. Ogden Av. 

Specter, Mrs. Sam, 619 Patterson Av. 

Stein, Louis, 165 N. Pine 

Steindler, A., 11 N. Green 

Stone, M., 1544 W. Roosevelt Rd. 

Stone, Rev. N. J., 153 Institute Pl. 

Strauss, R. L., 1714 E. 56th 

Taks, Frank L., 323 S. Franklin 

Teller, Carroll A., 1 La Salle 

Temple Judea Study Class, 3217 Wash- 

ington Blvd. 

Thorek, Dr. Max, American Hospital 

Tint, Dr. Louis J., 24 E. Division 

Tumpeer, David, 4300 Marine Dr. 

Tumpeer, J., 3800 Lake Shore Dr. 

Turner, Justin G., 11 S. La Salle 

Uhry, Miss Jane 1325 E. 52nd 

Vick, M. B., & Co., 120 S. La Salle 

Washington Blvd. Temple, 25 N. Karloy 
A 


Vv. 
Wein, Hyman, 29 E. Madison 
Weiner, A. B., 123 W. Madison 
Weinstein, E. B., 2654 Wilson Ay. 
Willens, Mrs. Ben, 4224 N. Hazel 
Willens, David, 2130 W. Gladys 
Wine, David, 2440 Lake View Av. 
Woldenberg, Dr. M., 159 W. Kinzie 
Woolpy, Max, 5051 Ellis Av. 
Yavitch, Harry, 3739 Pine Grove Av. 
Yavitz, Mrs. P., 158 N. Central 
Zarbin, H., 1000 W. Roosevelt Rd. 


Danville 
Platt, P. L., Hotel Wolford 


Des Plaines 
Steinfeld, Dr. Julius, Box 144 


E. St. Louis 
Spritz, Joseph, 820 N. 24th 


Elgin 
Bernstein, Adolph, 663 Preston 


Evanston 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Hillel Foundation, 1802 Chicago Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Berman, H. M., 1026 Harvard Terr. 
Braun, Isadore H., 1590 Oak Av. 
Pekarsky. Rabbi M. B., 1802 Chicago Av. 
Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity 


Fairbury 
Dolgin, S. F., 308 W, Hickory 
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Galesburg 
Nirdlinger, Sidney 


Genseo 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Waterman, Henry, 110S. State 


Glencoe 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Harris, Benjamin R., 885 Elm Pl. 

Lib. of North Shore Cong. Israel, Lincoln 
& Vernon 

Shulman, Rabbi Charles E., Lincoln & 
Vernon Aves. 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


Bury Mr. & Mrs. M. J., 1040 Forest 
v. 


Highland Park 


Mandel, Mrs. E., 130 Roger Williams Av. 
Wertheimer, Joseph, 834 S. Lindon 


Hubbards Woods 


Gottlieb, H. N., 1137 Laurell Av. 
Levitetz, Nathan, 1214 Asbury Av. 


Joliet 


Baskin, Sidney E., Charlstrom Bldg. 
Berlinsky, Morris, 202 Willow Av. 
Miller, Mrs. Max, 601 Collins 

Rubnitz, Joseph H., 135 E. Van Beuren 


Kankakee 


Horowitz, Dr. J. J., 1055 Cobb Blvd. 
Jaffe, E., 508 E. Cypress 

Jaffe, Morris, 294 S. Nelson 

Kaplan, Meyer S., 1266 S. Lincoln Av. 
Rose, Dr. Gabriel, 1092 S. Myrtle 


La Salle 
Hirsh, Dr. S., 815 First 


Moline 


Bornstein, H., 2500 iith 
Sklovsky, Max, 624 10th 


Oak Park 


Fox, Mrs. N. I., 170 N. Taylor Av. 

Ginsburg, Mrs. M., 744 S. Lombard Av. 

Horwich, M. T., 904 N. Oak Park Av. 

Joseph, Mrs. L., 324 N. Marion 

Korf, Mrs. Abraham, 643 S, Harvey Av. 

Landy, Miss D. G., 718 N. Taylor Av. 

Miller, Milton, 1114 North East Av. 

Moment, H., 421 S. Grove Av. 

Perlman, Mrs. N., 1131 N. Kenilworth 
Av. 

Silverman, Mrs. J., 466 Lenox 

West Subarban Jewish Center, 414 Lake 
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Peoria 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Horwitz, Dr. S., 100 S. Eleanor 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bloom, Mrs. H. T., 936 N. Glen Oak Av. 
Lipkin, Max J., 118 Cooper Av. 


Quincy 
Chanen, Max, 421 Hampshire 
Cohen, Mrs. F., 309 Ill. State Bank Bldg 
Goldberg, Miss Sadie T., 220 N. Third. 
Green, Mrs. Sopha, 1026 Maine 
Hyman, Martin, 329 N. 22nd 
Libmann, Dr. Walter M., Majestic Bidg. 
Rosen, Irving J., 111 S. Front 
Subeck, Milton, 93734 Hampshire 


River Forest 


Brown, Mrs. David J., 7624 Washington 
Blvd. 


Rockford 


Feinberg, Rabbi A. H., 805 N. Court 
Goldman, D. H., Faust Hotel 


Rock Island 
Tri City Jewish Center 


Sesser 
Jackson, E. J. 


Springfield 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
B'rith Sholom Rel. School 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Altman, William, 117 S. Sth 

Barker, M. A., 2154 Sylvan Rd. 
Barker, M, D., Rural Route 4 

Cardon, Rabbi E. L., 102214 N. Sth 
Eckstein, Michael, Reisch Bldg. 
Friedman, S. S., 1111 W. Grand South 
Gingold, J. K., 1628 S. Douglas Av. 
Kurtz, Sam, 116 N. Sth 

Roberts, A. A. 

Steiner, E. S., 515 Meyers Bldg. 


Urbana 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
University of Illinois Library 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Koller, Prof. A. H., 207 E. Washington 
Litman, Prof. Simon, 11 08S. Lincoln Av. 


Waukegan 


Blumberg, Morris, 262 Harding 
Breger, H. P., 210 Washington 
Meyer, Marshall, 102 S. Sheridan Rd. 
Miller, J. A., 721 N. Sheridan Rd, 
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Wilmette 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Wolberg, Samuel, 825 Michigan 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Ruskin, Harry H., 422 Forrest Av. 
Sager, L. B., 501 Laurel Ay. 
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Winnetka 


Hartmann, Mrs. Hugo, 755 Lincoln Av. 
Kahn, Harry H., 1162 Scott Av. 
Lebeson, Herman, 1174 Spruce 
Loewenherz, Mrs. E., 568 Hill Terr. 
Mecklenburger, A. F., 1201 Chatfield Rd. 
Raymer, Nathan, 1423 Scott Ay. 
Spero, Henry, 1282 Asbury 


INDIANA 


Bloomington 


Hillel Foundation, 804 E. Third 
Sigma Alpha Mu Frat., 421 N. Fess Av. 


E. Chicago 
Lewin, Alfred B., 1207 Beacon 


Evansville 


Fine, I. J., Central Union Bk. Bldg. 
Gorfinkel, Rabbi J. A., Colonial Apts. J. 
Greenwald, Rabbi M., Wash. Av. Temple 
Minna Ravdin Memorial Judaica Central 
Library 

Raphael, Dr. I. J., Central Union Bk. 
Skora, Isadore, 111 Washington Ay. 
Wash. Av. Temple Sunday School 

Weil, Mrs. Elizabeth, 800 E. Powell Av. 


Fort Wayne 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Lichtenberg, Col. C., 4624 Tacoma Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Achduth Vesholom Cong. 

Beck, A., 327 S. Cornwell Circle 

Bronstein, I. L., 401 Arcadia Court 

Doppelt, Rabbi F. A., 500 W. Wayne 

Fichman, Dr. A. M., 404 Cal-Wayne 

Fort Wayne Bible Inst., Rudisill Blvd. 
at S. Wayne 

ae S. Ki) 2828 N: Anthony 

lvd. 


Kaplan, Abe, 4109 S. Harrison 

Kraus, Mentor, 344 Utility Bldg. 
Novitsky, Byron, 403 Standard Bldg. 
Salon, Dr. H. W., 604 W. Rudisill 
Salon, Dr. N. L., 1024 Kinnard Av. 
Weingart, Rabbi I. A., 1909 E. Florida 
Zweig, Dr. E., 1320 Broadway 


Gary 
Cohan, George, 504 Broadway 
Kahan, Dr. Harry S., 738 Broadway 
Lieberman, M. D., 2200 Broadway 
Marcus, Dr. M. C., 738 Broadway 
Pekarsky, Abraham, 1620 Broadway 
Rogers, Abraham J., 1054 Broadway 


Goshen 
Katzinger, W., 904 S. 7th 


Hammond 


Temple Beth El Liby., Hohman & Mason 
Feinberg, Rabbi A. J., 414 Waltham Ay. 


Huntington 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Brenn, Jacob, 1215 Cherry 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Bronstein, Peter, 1060 N. Byron 


Indianapolis 


Beth El Zedeck, 33 E. 36th 
Beth El Zedeck Library, 34th & Ruckle 
Bodner, S. C., 5940 Washington Blvd. 
Dann, T., 1156 Consolidated Bidg. 
Dobrowitz, Alfred, 3360 Ruckle 
Efroymson, G. A., 400 Occidental Bldg. 
Efroymson, Meyer, 360 W. Washington 
Feibleman, C., 902 Security Trust Bldg. 
Feuerlicht, Rabbi M. M., 35 E. 54th 
Fineberg, M. J., Marcy Village Apt. 251 
Friedland, Dr. Sol., 5678 N, Meridian 
Frisch, D., 5514 Washington Blvd. 
Gallin, Meyer, 3239 Central Ay. 
Indiana State Library, 47 State House 
te ee Hebrew Cong., Delaware & 
10t 


Indianapolis Public Library 

Jewish Federation of Indianapolis 
Kammins, Jack B., 4015 Central Av. 
Katz, Alex, 5862 College Av. 

Kraft, Dr. B., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Kroot, Samuel, 4485 N, Delaware 


Shelbyville 
Goodman, A., 30 Public Square 


South Bend 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Shulman, Rabbi A. M., 1807 N. Adams 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Barack, M., 1754 Twyckenham 
Block, Saul, 3101 Robinhood Lane 
Brazy, David, 1737 N. Wilbur 
Brown, Samuel, 1304 Leeper Av. 
Cohn, Leo R., 1115 Riverside Dr, 
Fink, Eli, 115 Peashway 

Garnitz, I., 207 Union Trust Bidg. 
Katz, Miss Bernice, 420 S. Franklin 


Indiana] 


Katz, Miss Regina, 1440 E. Calvert 
Margulies, Miss M., 128 Franklin Pl. 
Parzen, Rabbi M., 418 W. Washington 
Plotkin, Albert, 1302 Mishawaka Av. 
Pryweller, Mrs. G., 120 N. Michigan 
Scholonick, Miss S., 401 E. Wenger 
Shapiro, M. G., 507 Oddfellows Bldg. 
Weisberger, Philip, 1831 S. Main 
Weisberger, Seymour, 423 Oddfellows 


Terre Haute 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Blumberg, Ben, 315 Star Bldg. 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Chaskin, Edward, 101 Barton Av. 
Levin, Morris L., 534 S. 5th 

Rubin, David, 246 S. 22nd 
Silverstein, David, 2162 Ohio Blvd. 
Sutin, Lewis R., 2014 S. 16th 
United Temple School, 540 S. Sixth 


Warsaw 
Levin, Meyer, 515 N. Detroit 


W. Lafayette 
Sigma Alpha Mu Frat., 417 Waldron 


IOWA 


Bettendorf 
Bloch, H. D., 314 Holmes 


Cedar Rapids 
Schoen, Charles, 210 Third Av. 


Davenport 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Adler, E. P., 2104 Main 


Betty Adler Waterman Memorial Lib’y. 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


Goodman, Rabbi A. V., Temple Emanuel 
Hilfman, Dr. R. L., 2505 Iowa 


Des Moines 


Adelman, L. J., Valley Nat'l Bk. Bldgs 

Brody, Joseph I., 930 W. 29th 

Brody, Meyer, 312 Court Av. 

Brown, H. M., 5610 Waterbury Circle 

Des Moines Public Library 

Fleischman, Dr. Abraham G., 5900 N. 
Waterbury Rd. 

Frankel, Mrs. B. G., 21—38th Street Py 


Ginsberg, Harry, 413 Walnut 

Levitt, Ellis I., 5300 Woodland Av. 
Lib’y. Community Syn. 1000 Polk Blvd. 
Mannheimer, Rabbi E., 427 W. 5ist 
Peshkin, David, 1140 — 39th 

Sanders, Benjamin, 119—34th 


Iowa City 


Cooper, Elihu, 630 E. Washington 
Hillel Foundation, University of Iowa 
Lewin, Dr. Kurt, 603 Brown 

Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity, 332 Ellis Av. 


Sioux City 


Baron, B., 1810 Grandview Blvd. 

Federation of Jewish Social Service, 
421% Pearl 

Galinsky, A. L., 212 Pearl 

Mt. Sinai Religious School, 
Nebraska 

Shaare Zion Sun. School, 2320 McDonald 


14th & 


Waterloo 
Gordon, Rabbi H., 1319 Jefferson 


KANSAS 


Kansas City 
Deutch, A. B., 508 Minnesota 


Leavenworth 
Sarasohn, Rabbi I. J., P. O. Box 125 


St. Mary’s 
Gruenthaner, Dr. M. J., St. Mary’s 
College 
Wichita 


Gore, Theodore, 501 Brown Bldg. 


Nussbaum, Rabbi P. E., 418 S. Belmont 


KENTUCKY 


Covington 


Breslow, Alfred, 232 E. Second 
Hauser, Dr. S. A., 36 E. Seventh 
Katz, Dr. Carl I., 601 Greenup 


Latonia 
Baron, Dr. Charles, 209 W. 34th 


Lexington 


Baker, Morris, 307 Irvin Rd. 

Grafman, Rabbi M. L., 225 Sycamore Rd. 
Levy, Ben, 404 E. Maxwell 

Munich, Max, 101 Irvin Rd. 

Neuman, Erwin, 400 Ridgeway 
Shraberg, Abe, 339 Kilmore Court 
Strauss, Mrs. J., 1608 Bonaire Dr. 
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Louisville 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Bierfield, S., 3030 N. Western Parkway 
Cole, Louis, Jr., 564 Garden Drive 
Frehling, Dr. J., Dartmouth Apts. 8A 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adath Israel Cong., 834 Third 

Ades, L. M., 1234 Eastern Parkway 

Ades, M. W., 2235 Saratoga Drive 

Atlas, L., 1887 Princeton Drive 

Bazell, Rabbi S. N., Second & College 

Benovitz, W., 1319 S. Brook 

Berman, A., 2222 Dorothy Av. 

Bernstein, J. A., Willow Terrace Apts. 

Bierfield, Miss Judith Ann, 3030 N. 
Western Parkway 

Block, Dr. L. S., 778 Starks Bldg. 

Brith Sholom Rel. School 

Brownstein, L., Louisville Trust Bldg. 

Chavel, Rabbi C. B., 615 S. Brook 

Cole, L. D., 564 Garden Drive 

Diamond, Dr. Roy K., Breslin Bldg. 

Dreidel, Anton, 1225 S. Second 

Essig, Dr. J. I., Heyburn Bldg. 

Frehling, Miss C., Dartmouth Apts, 

Gittleman, Rabbi J. J., 1376 Overbacker 
Court 

Goldberg, Norman, 1132 Second 

Grauman, L., 614 W. Jefferson 

Helman, Carl, M. E. Taylor Bldg. 

Hoenig, N., 1425 Eastern Parkway 

Horen, H. S., Republic Bldg. 

Kahn, Irvin, 2421 Napoleon 

Karl, Aaron, 2040 Douglas Blvd. 

Klein, Ben, 1358 S. 3rd 

Klein, Harry J., 104 E. Broadway 

Klein, M. D., 1618 Eastern Parkway 

Koby, Ben, 2231 Napoleon Blvd. 

Lang, Joseph, 515 E. Market 

Leibson, Charles, 1841 Trevilian Way 

Lerman, N., 2112 Eastern Parkway 

Levy, H., 2114 Village Drive 

Louisville Conference of Jewish Organ- 
izations 
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Louisville Free Public Library 

Meyer, Herman, 1525 Third 

Rauch, Rev. Dr. J., Temple Adath Israel 
Resnick, H. C., 2060 Eastern Parkway 
Robinson, Aibert, Starks Bldg. 
Rosenbaum, Ben, 1419 Willow Av. 
Rosenbaum, J. R., Dartmouth Apts. 4B 
Sale, Grover, 2030 Tyler Lane 

Simon, Julius, 429 E. Market 

Simon, M. H., 510 E. Chestnut 
Snyder, Ben, 1747 Spring Drive 

Starr, Dr. Siles H., 2339 Village Drive 
Sticker, I. E., 304 S. Sixth 

Strull, Charles, 2100 Murrey Ay. 
Switow, Fred, 2116 Douglas 

Switow, Harry, 2328 Village Drive 
Taustine, Hugo, 1522 Goddard 

Univ. of Louisville Library 

Waldman, Max, M. E. Taylor Bldg. 
Washer, B. T., M. EB. Taylor Bldg. 
Weiss, Dr. M. M., 2117 Village Drive 
Winer, Sol B., 422 W. Liberty 

Y. M. H. A.,:729 S/’Second 


Mayfield 
Nochlin, Mrs. Oscar 


Newport 
Itkoff, Charles A., 721 Monmouth 
Richard, Sol, 840 Monmouth 
Paducah 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Temple Israel Congregation 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Marks, M., Broadway Dept. Store 
Simon, Moses, 219 Broadway 


Princeton 
Pogrotsky, Saul, Box 68 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria 
Baum, Rabbi A. G., Hotel Bentley 


Baton Rouge 
Phi Epsilon Pi Frat., 637 St. Ferdinand 


Belcher 
Connell, Mrs. H, E., Box 227 


New Orleans 
Lire MEMBER 


B’nai_ B'rith District Grand Lodge, 
Whitney Central Bldg, 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Brener, Philip, 2231 Marengo 

Feibelman, Rey. Dr. J. B., Temple Sinai 

Fink, S., 3037 Louisiana Av. Pkwy. 

Godchaux, Mrs. P, L., 1237 Jackson Av. 

Grodinsky, Miss E., 1800 Pine 

Lazarus, E. S., 605 Hibernia Bank Bldg. 

Leipziger, Rey. Dr, Emil W., Touro 
Synagogue 

Lemann, M. M., 6110 Marquett Place 

Levy, Leonard B., Canal Bldg, 

New Orleans Public Library 

Nowalsky, Harry, 1435 Harmony 

Rabinovitz, H., 3022 Louisiana Av, Pkwy. 

Schwarz, Ralph, Canal Bank Bldg. 

Sigma Alpha Mu Frat., 1626 Audubon 

Stern, S. Walter. 840 Union St, 


Louisiana] 


Temple Sinai Sisterhood, 4729 Prytania 
Trautman, W. J., 2109 Amer. Bank Bldg. 
Wolff, J. V., Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


Shreveport 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Herold, S. L., P. O. Box 1467 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bodenheimer, Dr. J. M., 815 Delaware 
Freyer, A. B., 249 Gladstone Blvd. 
Goldstein, E., 815 Ontario 

Murov N., 255 Stoner Av. 

Ober, J., 4710 Line Av. 


MAINE 


Auburn 
Lown, Philip W., Mill 


Bangor 
Bangor Hebrew Community Center 


Brunswick 
Abrahamson, Prof. A., 76 Federal 


Millinocket 
Rush, John, P. O. Lock Box 29 


Portland 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Bernstein, I., 119 Exchange 
Jewish Com. Center, 341 Cumberland Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Cohen, Charles, 102 Exchange 
Greenberg, M. J., 102 Exchange 
Lewittes, Rabbi M., 77 Vesper 
Ross, Mrs. Tena D., 28 Grant 
Rothstein, Mrs. I., 61 Shuman 
Simonds, M. W., 25 Falmouth 
Stein, Mrs. Irving, 626 Forest Av. 


MARYLAND 


Annapolis 


Cohen, Rabbi E., 25 Murray Av. 
Council of Jew. Women Annapolis Chap. 
Littauer, S. B., 240 King 


Baltimore 


PATRON MEMBER 
Blaustein, J., American Bldg. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Altfeder, Leo, 405 W. Franklin 
Berman, Paul, 1216 Munsey Bldg. 

Fax, Joseph, 110 E. Lexington 

Filtzer, Mrs. E. J., 2216 Park Av. 
Hendler, L. M., 1100 E. Baltimore 
Hochschild, Max, Emersonian Apt. 
Katz, W., Eutaw & Lexington 

Keiser, S. J., 3609 Fairview Av. 
Levenson, R. H., 3306 Springdale Av. 
Offit, J., 3300 Fairview Av. 

Offit M..A., 3217 Powhatan Av. 

Potts, Isaac, 2112 E. Monument 
Rosenau, Rev. Dr. W., Esplanade Apts. 
Rothschild, S., 109 E. Redwood 
Rubenstein, F. J., Baltimore Trust Bldg. 
Shapiro, S., New Sheffield Apt. 
Sonneborn, Mrs. S. B., Stafford Hotel 
Sussman, S., 4119 Fernhill Av. 

Tenner, Dr. David, 3505 Ellamont Rd. 
Ullman, Dr. Alfred, 1712 Eutaw Place 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Aaron, S. J., 110 E. Lexington 
Allen, J., Court Square Bldg. 


Altfeld, Senator E. Milton, 2812 Rockrose 


Av. 

Askin, A., 3514 Labyrinth Road 

Ass. Jewish Charities, 16 W. Saratoga 

Azrael, S., 4400 Haddon Av. 

Baker, C., Park Circle Apts. 

Baltimore Hebrew College, 1201 Eutaw 
Place 

Baltimore Heb. Cong., 1914 Madison Av. 

Berenholtz, S. C., 3907 Chatham Road 

Berman, J., 1320 N. Charles 

Bernstein, J., Munsey Bldg. 

Blank, L., 3319 Burleith Av. 

Blum, A. H., 2502 Brookfield Av. 

Blum, Irving, 301 W. Gay 

Blumenthal, S. C., 2305 Kenoak Road 

Breitstein, Dr. M. L., 2405 W. Rogers Av. 

Brenner, S. M., 3505 Clarks Lane 

Bugatch, S., 3507 Hilton Road 

Burke, H. S., Munsey Bldg. 

Caplan, A. M., 3702 Dorchester Rd. 

Caplan, O., 3225 Vickers Road 

Caplan, R., 1902 Ruxton Av. 

Cardin, M. M., Equitable Bldg. 

Carliner, Dr. P. E., 2311 Garrison Blvd. 

Chernoff, M. H., 3407 Lynchester Rd. 

Chizuk Amuno Congregation, Eutaw PI. 
& Chauncey Av. 

Coblenz, Rabbi Adolph, 2323 Eutaw PI. 

Cohen, Mrs. D. J., 3415 Gwyms Falls 
Pkwy 

Coplan A. M., 3510 Labyrinth Rd. 

Cordish, Paul, 931 Brooks Lane 

Crane, L. A., 110 E. Lexington 

Crockin, Emil, 6503 Park Heights Av. 

Dalsheimer, S., Lord Baltimore Press 
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Davidson, David, 400 Key Highway 
Davidson, I. W., P. O. Box 58 
Isaac Davidson Heb. School, 2706 
Shirley Av. 
Dopkin, Lee L., 1109 Maryland Ay. 
Dorman, Martin, 302 N. Eden 
Drazin, Rabbi Nathan, 3326 Auchen- 
toroly Terr. 
Edelman, Jacob J., Munsey Bldg. 
Ehudin, Marcy M., Munsey Bldg. 
Einspruch, Dr. H., 1503 E. Baltimore 
Ellison, Daniel, Hearst Tower Bldg. 
Ephraim, Ralph L., 2228 Linden Av. 
Fader, Ira B., 210 E. Baltimore 
Fedder, E. M., 4009 Dorchester Rd. 
Fedder, Morris, Title Bldg. 
Feikin, Bernard B., Munsey Bldg. 
Feldman, Rabbi Joseph Ey O2 Ve 
Franklin 
Finstein, H. B., 4031 Cold Spring Lane 
Fish, Harold M., 2565 Pennsylvania Av. 
Fisher, Samuel J., Union Trust Bldg. 
Fleischer, Milton, 2401 Eutaw Pi. 
Folick, I., 2442 Eutaw Pl. 
Fox, Wm. L., 2402 Liberty Heights Ay. 
Frank, Eli, 2007 Sulgrave Av. 
Frank, Henry S., 327 W. Baltimore 
Friedenwald, Dr. Harry 1212 Eutaw Pl. 
Friedenwald, Mrs. J., 1013 N. Charles 
Fuld, Mr. & Mrs. M. E., Ingram Hall 
Gamse, Herman, 419 Exchange Pl. 
Gann, Harry I., 3504 Springdale Ay. 
Gellman, Dr. Moses, 1411 Eutaw PI. 
Ginsberg & Ginsberg, 110 E. Lexington 
Glick, Maurice, 1215 Court Square Bldg. 
Goldstein, Irving C., 3701 Fords Lane 
Goodman, A., 607-8 Court Square Bldg. 
Goodman, Ozzie, 3518 Ellamont Rd. 
Gordon, Irving, 1050 S. Paca 
Gordon, Paul, 1050 S. Paca 
Gottlieb, Harry, 4017 Dorchester Rd. 
Grandberg, Irving, B., Bradford Hotel 
Greenbaum, Leon E., 111 N., Charles 
Greenbaum, M. D., 1007 Fidelity Bldg. 
Greenfeld, William, 2240 Linden Ay. 
Greif, Sol I., 1347 Myrtle Av. 
Gurney, Harold S., 115 N. Pine 
Hamburger, Mrs. Henry I., 6701 Park 
Heights Av. 
Hamburger, Jacob I., 5 N. Gay 
Hamburger, Dr. Louis P., 1207 Eutaw Pl. 
Hammerman, S. L., 3700 Springdale Ay. 
Harris S. Herbert, 1821 Munsey Bldg, 
Har Sinai Cong., 6300 Park Hts Av. 
Har Sinai Religious School, 6300 Park 
Hts Av. 
Hecht, Mrs. J. F., 5604 Greenspring Ay. 
Hendelberg, P., 306 Equitable Bldg. 
Heringman, I., 3502 Seven Mile Lane 
Horwitz, E. H., 1118 Munsey Bldg. 
Hurwitz, Dr. C. E., 2304 Tioga Pkwy. 
Hutzler, Mrs. David, 1801 Eutaw Pl. 
Israel, Rev. Dr. E. L., 6300 Park Hts Av. 
Jewish Daily Forward, 2308 Eutaw Pl. 
Joffe, Michael, 3509 Calloway Av. 
Kalker, Benjamin, 821 Lake Dr. 
Kann, Manuel L., 3309 Leighton Rd. 
Kaplan. Dr. Louis L., 1201 Eutaw Pl. 
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Kartman, I. F., 5711 Ridgedale Rd. 

Kartman, Jacob, 70i Temple Gardens 

Katz, C., 6202 Park Hts Ay. 

Katz, Joseph, 16 E. Mt. Vernon Pl. 

Katzner, J. B., 2700 Queen Anne Rd. 

Kaufman, I., 3416 Dennlyn Rd. 

Keiser, Louis, 2306 Tioga Pkwy. 

Kemler, Mrs. J. I., 1908 Eutaw Pl. 

Kemper, A., 2616 Talbot Rd. 

Kohn, Mrs. Benno, 2424 Rogers Av, 

Kremen, Dr. Abraham, 2355 Eutaw Pl. 

Kuntz, M. Henry, 309 N. Calvert 

Kushnick, M., 501 Court Square Bldg. 

Lampe, David, 6203 Biltmore Av. 

Land, Herman, 3309 Falstaff Rd. 

Lansburgh, Sidney, 2906 Baltimore Trust 
Bldg. 


Lapides, A., 1101 E. 25th 
Lauchheimer, S. H., Lake Dr. & Linden 


Av 
1914 


Lazaron, Rev. Dr. Morris S., 
Madison Ay. 
Leavitt, Robert, 3011 Garrison Blvd. 


- Lebovitz, Nathan, 813 Lake Dr. 


Leibowitz, Wm. A., 916 Chauncey Av. 
Leopold, Dr. E. J., 200 W. Lafayette Av. 
Levin, A., 246 Equitable Bldg. 

Levin, Ellis, 223 Equitable Bldg. 

Levin, Harry O., 604 Union Trust Bldg. 
Levinson, M. A., 224 Equitable Bldg. 
Levitt, M. M., 3617 Fairview Av. : 
Levy, A. Z., 2605 N. Hilton 

Lieberman, Rabbi M., 1914 Madison Av. 
Londow, E. J., 1736 N. Pulaski 

Mahr, Miss S. F., 2420 Liberty Hts Ay. 
Makover, A. B., 2440 N. Charles 
Makover, Bernard, 2232 Eutaw Pl. 
Malman, Manny, 416 W. Baltimore 
Mandelberg, A. H., 240 Equitable Bldg, 
Marcus, Abe, Arlington Park Apts. 
Mazer, S. H., 4002 Fairview Av. 

Merrill, Yale, Royal Court Apts. 
Meyerhoff, J., 3213 Pinkney Rd. 
Michelson, Dr. R. A., 2230 Eutaw 1b, 
Miller, Israel, 3415 Grantley Rd. 

Miller, Miss K., 106 S. Patterson Pk, Av. 
Miller, Michael, 26 S. Calvert 

Mintz, Julius, 1009 Calvert Bldg. 
Morgenstein, Max, 3611 Glen Av. 
Moses, Daniel J., 754 Pratt, W. 

Moses, Herbert L., 3607 Menlo Dr. 
Moses, L. Wm., 3415 Bancroft Rd, 
Moss, G. I., 614-16 Munsey Bldg. 
Nachison, Theodore, 3502 Rosedale Rd. 
Novey, J., 3000 Reisterstown Rd, 

Oheb Shalom Rel. School, 1307 Eutaw Pl. 
Oppenheimer, H., 2708 Lawina Rd. 
Oppenheimer, Reuben, 3506 Bancroft Rd. 
Ottenheimer, Isaac, 114 South 
Palmbaum, George, 3612 Springdale Ay. 
Panitz, Isidor, Lake Drive Apts. 

Pels, Dr. Isaac R., 4207 Linkwood Rd, 
Peregoff, Ellis, 2406 Elsinore Av. 
Perlman, Philip B., 1023 Munsey Bldg. 
Phi Epsilon Pi Frat., 3300 N. Calvert 
Phoenix Club, 1505 Eutaw Pl. 

Pierson, Leon, 5810 Clover Rd, 

Potts, Louis, 2214 Whittier Av. 








Maryland] 


Rogers, Solomon, Court Square Bldg. 
Rome, Morris A., 213 N. Calvert 

Rose, Jesse A., 3404 Bancroft Rd. 
Rosenblatt, Rev. Dr. S., 3605 Springdale 


Av. 

Rosenbloom, Mrs. I. E., 2319 Mt. Royal 
Terr. 

Rosenfeld, M. W., Green Spring Manor 


pts. 
Rosenthal, J., 3609 Rosedale Rd. 
Rothschild, Mrs. M., 109 E. Redwood 
Rubin, Irving, 3716 Springdale Av. 
Rubinstein, Dr. H. S., 2349 Eutaw Pl. 
Sachs, Leon, 3408 Forest Pk. Av. 
Sachs, M. Bertram, 3302 Pinkney Rd. 
Sachs, Nathan, 3701 Forest Pk. Av. 
Sachs, Philip, 4202 Prince George Rd. 
Sagner, L. J., 2606 Queen Anne Rd. 
Sauber, Nathan, 3003 Garrison Blvd. 
Saye, Hymen, 5808 Narcissus Av. 
Schapiro, David B., 3306 Fairview Av. 
Schimmel, I. Wm., 815 Lake Dr. 
Schloss, Dan, 3805 Clarks Lane 
Schloss, Toney, Baltimore Lumber Co. 
Schnider, Manuel, 941 N. Gay 
Schofer, Maurice, 3830 Sequoia Av. 
Schreter, A., 16 S. Eutaw 
Schuchat, Simon, 2910 Allendale Rd. 
Schuman, Rev. J., 903 Lake Dr. 
Schwartz, Israel E., 3411 Falstaff Rd. 
Schwartz, L. A., 1811 Munsey Bldg. 
Schwartzman, Louis, 2027 Ashton 
Seff, Robert, 231 St. Paul 
Seidel, Dr. Herman, 2404 Eutaw PI. 
Seliger, Dr. R. V., 2140 Mt. Royal Terr. 
Seligman, H., 3909 Barrington Rd. 
Selis, Leon E., 3200 Vickers Rd. 
Sezzin, S. L., 7022 Park Hts Av. 
Shaivitz, M., 816 S. Charles 
Shalowitz, Edward, 2262 Linden Av. 
Shaw, Rabbi A. D., 1307 Eutaw Pl. 
Sherbow Joseph, 1821 Munsey Bldg. 
Silberman, Dr. D., 2448 Eutaw Pl. 
Silver, Dr. A. A., 3703 Garrison Blvd. 
Silver, Harry, 3511 Dennlyn Rd. 
Silverman, Solomon, Riviera Apts. 
Sinsky William, 110 E. Lexington 
Sklar, Albert L., Court Square Bldg. 
Sneider, Morris, 4200 Maine Av. 
Sobelman, Morris, 3604 W. Rogers Av. 
Sobeloff, Simon, 204 Union Trust Bldg. 
Sokol, Max, 6021 Wallis Av. 
Sondheim, W., c/o Hochschild, Kohn & 

oO. 


Spector, Joseph W., i1 E. Lexington 
Spector, Symone S., 244 Equitable Bldg. 
Stark, Julius M., 2907 Chelsea Terr. 
Storch, M. Leo, 1507 Court Square Bldg. 
Straus, Aaron, 1 S. Howard 

Strauss, Myer, 2701 Whitney Av. 

Suls, M., 225 New Amsterdam Bldg. 
Svkes, P. L., 614-16 Munsey Bldg. 
Tabak, Rabbi I., 3700 Reisterstown Rd. 
Thalheimer, Dr. Alvin, 5603 Roxbury PI. 
Trager, Dr. Jesse, 3300 Garrison Blvd. 
Van Leer, M., 2218 Brookfield Av. 
Wase, Joseph, 4109 Westchester Rd. 
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Weiner, Charles, 4629 Park Heights Av. 

Weinstein, Joseph, 924 Chauncey Av. 

Woolf, Leonard, 2625 Violet Av. 

Y. M. & Y. W. H. A., Monument, bet. 
Howard & Eutaw 

Zinberg, Dr. I 2320 Eutaw PI. 


Bethesda 
Turover, I. S., 4725 Bethesda Av. 


Chevy Chase 


Bernhardt, Mrs. J., 6800 Brookville Rd. 
Mendelson, J. L., 20 Drummond Ay. 


College Park 
LIBRARY MEMBER 


Hillel Foundation, University of Mary- 
land 


Cumberland 


Baron, M., Law Bldg. 

Hersch, Harold M., 309 S. Center 

Lefkowitz, Rabbi A. H., c/o Temple Ber 
Chayim 


Frederick 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Weinberg, Leo, 22 W. Second 


Hyattsville 


Edlavitch, M. J., 119 Garfield Av. 
Limon, Robert, 56 Wine Av. 


Laurel 
Block, Harry A., 314 Montgomery 


Pikesville 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Levy, Herbert, Naylor Lane 
Levy, Lester, Slade Av. 
Levy, Mrs. Wm., The Colonies 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Cahn, Frank, B., Knollwood 
Epstein, Jacob 
Hutzler, Albert D., Pomona 
St. George 
Levy, Paul S., P. O. Reisterstown 


Salisbury 


Benjamin, I, L., 221 Main 
Kaplan, L. M., 208 Lake 
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[Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amesbury 
Goldsmith, Edward, 48 Main 


Amherst 
LIBRARY MEMBER 


Hillel Sub. for Goodell Library at Mass: 
Stae Col. 


Arlington 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Gargill, Dr. S. L., 15 Hillsdale Rd. 


Beachmont 
Funk, Rabbi M., 33 Crescent Ay. 


Belmont 


Nesson, Dr. John H., 436 Pleasant 
Siegel, Benjamin M., 60 Hurd Rd. 


Beverly 
Cagan, Saul J., 222 Cabot 
Edelstein, Max, 271 Rantoul 
Finkelstein, Rabbi Meyer, 50 Broadway 
Glovsky, Abraham, 21 Arlington Av. 


Boston 


FRIEND 
Kirstein, L. E., c/o Filene & Co. 


PATRON MEMBER 
Rabinovitz, Joseph, 332 Jamaica Plain 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Agoos, S., 207 South 

Agoos, S. L., 145 South 

Associated Jewish Philanthropies, 24 
Province 

Kaplan, Jacob J., 220 Devonshire 

Kaufman, Dr. M. R., 82 Marlborough 

Rome, Charles A., 85 Devonshire 

Shwachman, David J., 62 Elm Hill Ay. 

Tempie Israel Waterman Memorial 
Library, 270 Riverway 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alpern, Henry, 16 Devnonshire 

Armet, Meyer, 1124 Park Sq. Bldg. 

Arvedon, Louis, 72 Elm Hill Ay. 

Associated Y. M. & Y. W. H. A’s of New 
England, 7 Water 

Barkin, George, 179 Lincoln 

Beth Israel Hospital, 330 Brookline Av. 

Bramson, Louis, 67 Crawford 

Bureau of Jewish Education, 6 N. Russell 

Burstein, David, 60 State 

Carmen, Kevie, 35 Congress 

Cohen, A. K., 735 Tremont Bldg. 

Cohen, Jacob, 600 Washington 

Cooper, Harry D., 35 Harrison Av. 

Dana, Myer, 44 School 

Davis, Dr. M., 311 Commonwealth Ay. 


Derow, Dr. H. A., 520 Beacon 

Ehrenfried, Dr. Albert, 21 Bay State Rd. 

Elfman, David I., 294 Washington 

Fine, Jacob, 330 Brookline Av. 

Fox, Isidor, 60 Wallingford Rd. 

Freed, Hirsh, 11 Beacon 

Freedberg, Arthur H., 40 Harrison Av. 

Friedman, Lee M., 206 Bay State Rd. 

Gerber, Edward S., 11 Beacon 

Ginzberg, Albert A., 333 Washington 

Glaser, Isaac, 84 Essex 

Glunts, James D., 31 Milk 

Goldberg, Judge Lewis, Superior Court 

Goldman, Samuel, 201 Pemberton Bldg. 

Goldwasser, David, 373 Washington 

Gordon, Milton, 11 Beacon 

Gurvitz, Dr. A., 371 Commonwealth Avy. 

Heller, Nathan A., 41 Howland 

Herman, Mrs. J. M., Hotel Somerset 

Holzman, Dr. A. C., 371 Commonwealth 
A 


Vv. 
Horblit, Mark M., 101 Milk 
Hurvitz, B., 153-155 N. Washington 
Hurwitz, Francis L., 73 Tremont 
Kalesky, Samuel, 10 Tremont 
Kaplan, Simon, 153 Milk 
Kline, Joseph A., 45 Milk 
Kolovson, B. L., 168 Blackstone 
Kugell, Simon H., 11 Beaumont 
Langenthal, J. M., 20 Pemberton Sq. 
Levi, Dr. A. A., 481 Beacon 
Levine, Dr. Julius H., 311 Common- 
wealth Ay. 
Levinson-Lovi, Dr. M., 122 Elm Hill Av. 
Levy, Maxwell M., 250 Stuart 
Lief, George I., 84 Essex 
Lourie, Myer L., 18 Tremont 
Markell, Samuel, 80 Federal 
Medalia, Dr. Leon S., 78 Bay State Rd. 
Michelson, Morris, 53 State 
Miller, Max, 491 Beacon 
Mintz, Dr. Anna, 416 Marlboro 
Morrison, Henry I., 1 Court 
Morrison, Dr. Hyman, 483 Beacon 
Moskow, Max J., 294 Washington 
Moss, Jack J., 294 Washington 
Orlov, Myer L., 26 Barristers Hall 
Public Library, Copley Sq. 
Rabb, George L., 1 State 
Rabinovitz, Morris J., 48 Buswell 
Rivkind, S. A., 1023 Park Sq. Bldg. 
Rosen, Sydney S., 18 Tremont 
Rubenovitz, Rey. Dr. H. H., 173 Ruth- 
ven 
Rudnick, Benjamin, 333 Washington 
Selekman, Dr. B. M., 24 Province 
Shain, Dr. A. J., 491 Commonwealth Av. 
Shocket, Abraham, Lincoln & Essex 
Shore, Mordecai, 419 Kimball Bldg. 
Shulman, Louis, 294 Washington 
Shulman, Miss Sarah, 40 Phillips 
Siegel, E., 365 Washington 
Silberschlag, Dr. K. Eisig, 50 Fenway 
Temple Sinai, Sidlow Rd. at Common- 
wealth Av. 
Spiegel, J., 466 Commonwealth Ay. 
Stone, J., 112 St. Andrew Rd. 
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Strauss, Mrs. Louis, Hotel Somerset 
Swartz, Dr. J. H., 371 Commonwealth 


Av. 
Tobey, M., 1970 Commonwealth Av. 
Trustman, Benjamin A., 220 Devonshire 
Tutun, J. J., 1 Beacon 
Ullman, A., 588 Commonwealth Av. 
Vershbow, Herman, 100 Union Park 
Victorson, H. S., 6 Beacon 
Weinberg, Joseph, 151 Milk 
Weinstein, Lewis H., 11 Beacon 
Wharton, Nathaniel P., 53 State 
Wiseman, Jacob L., 11 Beacon 


Bradford 


Aisenberg, M., 23 Lamville Av. 
Federman, Jack, 14 S. Williams 
Kleven, Louis, 73 Kingsbury Av. 


Brighton 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Lebowich, Jacob, 98 Williston Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Barron, Samuel, 24 Selkirk Rd. 

Cohon, Rabbi Beryl D. 25 South 
Prince, Jacob, 7 Hatherly Rd. 

Shubow, Rabbi Joseph, 36 Portina Rd. 
Soble J. H., 106 Strathmore Rd. 


Brockton 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Kibrick, Isaac S., 56 Gifford 
Rubin, Henry S., 480 W. Elm 
Stone, D. D., 53 Arlington 
Warshauer, Joseph, 64 Bassett Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Duke, Herman Z., 263 W. Elm 
Gleckman, Maurice A., 106 Main 
Rubin, I. Manuel, 231 Main 
Shimelovich, A. K., Esq., 106 Main 
Shulman, George E., 106 Main 
Stone, Judge Harry K., 206 W. Elm 
Stone, Leo, 52 Bassett Rd. 


Brookline 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Feuerstein, S. C., 84 Crowninshield Rd. 
Friedman, Nathan H., 60 Hyslop Rd. 
Hirshberg, A. S., 132 Sewall Av. 

Kraft, Harry, 131 Fuller 

Markson, E., 54 Marshal 

Sibley, David F., 29 Adams 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abrams, Rabbi Samuel J., 70 Marshal 
Aronson, Mrs. H. I., 164 Coolidge 
Basen, Samuel A., 114 Sewall Av. 
Beckwith Louis I., 115 Sewall Av. 
Byer, Louis E., 96 St. Paul 

Caro, Maurice, 1517 Beacon 
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Cavior, Joel H., 16 Copley 

Citron, Israel M., 36 Stanton Rd. 
Cohen, George, 239 Clark Rd. 

Cohen, Leo H., 1197 Beacon 

Dane, David H., 281 Tappan 

Epstein, Louis H., 134 Pleasant 

Epstein, Rev. Dr. L. M., 28 Littell Rd. 
Frank, Henry, 315 Mason Terr. 
Friedman, Albert M., 76 Babcock 
Gordon, Al, 15 Englewood Av. 

Gordon, Mrs. Wm. Ellis, 111 Willard Rd 
Hadassah, 17 York Terr. 

Hayes, Louis G., 240 Dean Rd. 
Huberman, Joel, 25 Payson Rd. 

Israel, Mrs. Myer, 106 Mason Terr. 
Kopelman, Bernard, 29 Addington Rd. 
Leavitt, Max, 71 Salisbury Rd. 

Levi, Rev. Dr. Harry, 84 Salisbury Rd. 
Levin, S. M., 11 Gibbs 

Lurie, Reuben L., 23 Coolidge 

Mintz, Herman A., 1284 Beacon 

Moss, Milton, 90 Fuller 

Mydans, Max I., 1284 Beacon 

Oneg Shabatt Zion Group, 72 Powell 
Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity, 134 Babcock 
Ricen, Joseph, 74 Beals 

Rosen, Samuel, 25 Russell 

Rosenshine, Joseph H., 59 Babcock 
Rubin, Emanuel H., 124 Rangely Rd. 
Savitz, Dr. Harry A., 5 Copley 

Segal, Robert H., 67 Marion 

Sharmat, H. Leon, 112 Fuller 

Shohet, Mrs. Harmon, 135 Willard Rd. 
Sidd, Samuel, 87 Gardner Rd. 

Simons, I. E., 48 Lancaster Terr. 
Simons, Paul, 673 Boylston 

Slater, John S., 1258 Beacon 

Spector, Carl, 154 Sewall Av. 

Springer, Dr. Ernest, 114 Addington Rd. 
Stein, Simon B., 59 Pleasant 

Teich, H. M., 79 Naples Rd. 

Thurman, Harold, 119 Freeman 
Werner, Shepphard, 59 Alton Pl. 
Wolkewich, Erwin, 10 Greenway Court 


Cambridge 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Isaacs, Dr. Nathan, 5 Walnut Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Beth Israel Brotherhood, 238 Columbia 
Beth Israel Sisterhood, 238 Columbia 
Cambridge Girl Scouts, Troop No. 21 
Freedman, Dan, Harvard University 
Gorrelick, Rabbi Benj. H., 333 Harvard 
Siegel, B. M., M. I. T. Graduate House 
Wise, Henry, 20 Highland Av. 
Wolfinsohn, Mrs. Wolfe, 1114 Hilliard 
Wolfson, Prof. H. A., 15 Widener Library 


Chelsea 


Cohen, Melvin, 86 Orange 

Cushing, Louis, 54 Cottage 

Dreben, Robert, 101 Washington Av. 
Gruzen, George, 220 Broadway 
Guthman, Rabbi S. S., 16 Cary Av. 
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Haze, Harry, 54 Cottage 

Miller, Max, 54 Cottage 
Sheinfeld, Joseph, 278 Chestnut 
Yanovar, Abraham, 131 Shurtleff 


Chestnut Hill 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Karmazine, Wm., 192 Wallis Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Silverman, Morris, 78 Waban Hill Ra. 
Swig, Benjamin H., 32 Arlington Rd. 


Dorchester 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Hecht Neighborhood House, 160 Amer- 
ican Legion Hwy. 
M-D Zionist District, 800 Morton 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Citrin, Moris, 21 Queen 
Dorchester-Mattapan Hebrew School 
800 Morton 

Goldman, A. C., 38 Amer. Legion Hwy. 
Hurwich, Louis, 41 Charlotte 

Ingall, Mrs. Morris, 44 Pasadena Rd. 
Kahn, Harry H., 173 Harvard 

Karol, Irving R., 26 Arbutus 

Lesser, Mrs. Louis, 682 Blue Hill Av. 
Levenson, William, 36 Jones Av. 
Margolis, Joseph, 92 Lyndhurst 
Meiselman, Dr. Harry, 582 Blue Hill Av. 
Muchnick, I. H. Y., 43 Hewins 
Richman, Saul, 54 Colonial Av. 

Schreft, Master B., 1175 Dorchester Av, 
Silverstein, Dr. M. L., 166 Columbia Rd, 


Everett 


Grusby, Saul, 63 Malden 
Levovsky, S. Y., 53 Irving 
Silverstein, M. T., 433 Broadway 


Fall River 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Temple Beth El, Locust & High 
B’nai B'rith Lodge 1256, Temple Beth El 
Taradash, Murray, 32 Madison 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adaskin, Edward, 839 Madison 
Temple Beth El Rel. Sch., High & Locust 
David, Morris, 132 Madison 
Ehrenhaus, S., 2221 Highland Ay. 
Freedman, Rabbi Jacob, 528 Cherry 
Gottlieb, Harry, 237 Milton 
Graboys, Mrs. L. M., 327 Doherty 
Horvitz, L. A., 335 Granite Block 
Kaplan, Max, 37 Dudley 

Kline, Jacob, 383 June 

Levin, Mr. & Mrs, I. S., 525 Harvard 
List, Wm., 509 Madison 

Meyer, Max, 38 Third 

Packer, James, 555 Maple 
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Prial, Dr. David, 104 East Main 
Radovsky, H. W., 230 Granite Block 
Schneierson, David S., 786 Madison 
Shogam, Mrs. B., 296 S. Main 
Sobiloff, A., 322 Granite Block 


Gloucester 


Rosenblatt, Rabbi Morris D., Congre- 
gation Ahvas Achim 


Haverhill 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Hartman, L., 15 Highland Ay. 
Kapp, Dr. Henry, 37 Wellington Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alman, L, H., 28 Hamilton Ay. 
Barr Nat, 52 Lakeview Ay. 

Becker, Robert, 689 Main 

Brenner, Miss B., 71 Columbia Park 
Brody, N. L., 59 Columbia Park 
Checkoway, Mrs. E., 68 Pilling 
Cohen, Dr. J. H., 191 Merrimack 
Cohen, Miss Sarah, 54 Summer 
Cohen, Dr. Victor, 16 Emerson 
Daitel, Mrs. B., 95 Main 

Engel, A. C., 85 Brockton Av. 
Epstein, M. M., 10 Westland Terrace 
De La Fuente, Mrs. Max, 14 Phillip 
Glaser, Miss Rose, 504 Washington 
Gordon, B. E., 97 Lakeview Av. 
Gorevitz, Mrs. L., 86 Columbia Park 
Jacobson, Rabbi A. I., 640 Main 
Karelitz, G., 191 Merrimack 

Karp, E. B., 89 Howard 

Kleven, Miss Anna, 66 Marshland 
Kleven, Paul I., 72 Hamilton Ay. 
Lampert, I. W., 44 Highland Ay. 
Lavner, Dr. Gerald, 105 Emerson 
Merker, Miss Eva, 11 North Av, 
Milhendler, S., 91 Columbia Park 
Ornsteen, Mrs. W., 25 Lakeview Av. 
Phillips, J. I., 61 Marshland 
Scholnick, Jacob, 130 Lakeview Av. 
Segal, Samuel, 6 Jackson 
Servetnick, Dr. A., 50 Merrimack 
Shinberg, Jacob W., 54 Merrimack 
Tikotsky, Samuel, 93 Lawrence 
Wise, H. S., 136 Lakeview Ay. 
Wise, Isadore, 10 Brockton Av. 


Holyoke 


Lire MEMBER 
Barowsky, Joseph H., Box 947 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Hertzmark, J. W., 1817 Northampton 
Judelson, D., 13 Brookline Ay. 
Kramer, J., 1832 Northampton 
Resnic, Samuel, 27 Keefe Ay. 
Saltman, Jonas 149 Morgan 


Kenberma 
Lipsitz, Samuel, Box 63 
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Lawrence 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Temple Emanuel, Lowell & Milton 
Sandler, Simon, 256 Essex 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Dereshinsky, S. T., 87 Nesmith 
Franks, Samuel, 431 Lowell 
Hindman, Dr. J. H., 46 Amesbury 
Levek, Dr. Joseph A., 32 Lawrence 
Marum Knitting Mills Inc., 15 Union 
Quint, Louis M., 190 Essex 
Rappaport, M., Esq., 267 Ames 
Rosenberg, Merrill, 31 Dartmouth 
Siskind, Dr. A. L., 541 Haverhill 
Steinberg, H. N., 1117 Essex 
Tatelman, Jack 57 Middlebury 
Warshaw, Max M., 59 Florence Av. 
Weiner, A. H., 459 Hampshire 
Weiner, S. H., 463 Prospect 


Leominster 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Levine, Harry, 77 Washington 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Roodman, Rabbi Solomon, Box 105 


Longmeadow 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Schlesinger, Mrs. A. L., 22 Warren Terr. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Cohen, Dr. D. O., 34 Sterling 
Greenberg, S., 54 Edgewood Av. 
Kleinerman, F., 15 Meadowbrook Rd. 
Newmark, Dr. N., 25 Forest Glen Road 
Zundell, Lewis, 42 Hazelwood Av. 


Lowell 


Braverman, E., 29 Monadnock Av. 
Cantor, James, 131 Westford 
Gerson, Allen, 45 Merrimack 
Green, Miss Sylvia, 175 Central 
Kahn, Gabriel, 116 Princeton 
Neyman, J. E., 193 Middlesex 
Porton, Samuel, 845 Westford 
Silevrblatt, B., 803 Sun Building 


Malden 


Hoberman, Dr. S., 115 Salem 
Hoffman, E. J., 61 Acorn 

Lodgen, G. E., 100 Bainbridge 
Margolies, Rev. Dr. J. H., 8 Clark 
Neipris, A. T., 18 Porter 


Marshfield 


Feinberg, B. M., Ocean 
Feinberg, Bernard, Webster 
Feinberg, Joseph, Webster 
Feinberg, Moritz, Ocean 
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Mattapan 


Goldman M., M., 52 Hillsboro Road 
Olsen, Miss E. R., 44 Hilisboro Rd. 


Medford 
Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity, 8 Winthrop 


Methuen 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Caplan, Morris J., 21 Quincy 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Goldstein, M., 4 Birchwood Rd. 


Middleboro 
Sugarman, Joseph, 12 Courtland 


New Bedford 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Abramson, F., 608 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Finger, S. B., 332 Hawthorn 
Levine, I. L., 75 Reed 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Barnet, Philip, 95 Rotch 
Barnet, Samuel, 317 Olympia Bldg. 
Bogorad, Sidney, 252 Union 
Bourla, Mrs. O., 500 Allen 
Braudy, S. I., Olympia Bldg. 
Bronspiegel], Abram, 222 Union 
Garston, Lewis, 384 Hawthorn 
Genesky, Alan R., 15 Arnold Pi. 
Genesky, Jacob, 5 Clinton Pl. 
Goldys, Arthur, 406 Arnold 
Goodman, G. B. Esq., 888 Purchase 
Greenberg, Jacob, 465 W. Bedford 
Herman, Louis, 322 Maple 
Horvitz, Morris, 145 Brownell 
Kaller, Miss Rose, 275 Hawthorne 
Kaplan, Dr. Boris, 98 Cottage 
Kaplan, Samuel, 1020 S. Water 
Kenler, Dr. Maurice D., 300 Pleasant 
Kivowitz, Julius, 293 Hawthorne 
Lampert, Morris, 23 Gould 
Laurans, Mrs. Joseph, 119 Plymouth 
Levine, Mrs. M., 97 South 
Lipsitt, Miss Bella C., 337 Union 
Margolis, Max M., 105 William 
Minkin, Jacob, 388 Hawthorne 
Mutterperl, Raphael, 104 Ash 
Narva, Jacob, 263 Hawthorne 
Papkin, Barney Esq., 222 Union 
Rosenberg, Solomon, Bristol Bldg. 
Rubin, Jacob S., 95 Carroll 
Rubin, Miss Pearl, 590 Union 
Rusitzky, S. D., 536 Rockdale Av. 
Schwartz, Mrs. L., 366 Arnold 
Segall, Dr. Samuel K., 179 William 
Shoolman, Eliot B., 66 Clinton 
Siegal, Isidore, 189 Rounds 
Tifereth Israel Cong. Sisterhood, 625 
Coggeshall 
Zeitz, Mrs. Harry, 37 Taber 
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Newburyport 
Kray, Benjamin, 9-11 Pleasant 
Yellin, Rabbi S. S., 16 Otis Pl. 
Zoll, Dr. S. H., 8 Orange 


Newton 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Marcus, Bernard W., 82 Park Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Golden, E. I., 3 Ivanhoe 
Goldstein, Harry P., 54 Crosby Rd. 
Gordon, George E., 100 Woodchester Dr. 
Horovitz, Mrs. Mary, 31 Montrose 
Lederman, Dr. Bernard, 37 Montrose 
Levin, Mrs. C., 11 Clements Rd. 
Rabinovitz, Max, 11 Garrison 
Riseman, Dr. J. E. F., 75 Park Av. 
Rubenstein, Philip, Box B 
Sherman, Rabbi S. N., 142 E. Bourne Rd. 
Shrier, Mrs. Pauline, 246 Pearl 


Newton Cnter 


Guterman, Harry N., 6 Country Club Rd. 
Kaplan, A. M., 132 Hammond 

Kaplan, Kivie, 60 Rowena Rd. 

Lourie, George B., 54 Ellison Rd. 
Shapiro, Frank S., 26 Mandalay Rd. 
Usen, Irving, 45 The Ledges Rd. 


Newton Highlands 
Barron, M. J., 111 Hyde 


Newtonville 


Ginsburg, Mrs. H., 458 Lowell Av. 
Sigel, Alfred, 460 Lowell Ay. 


Northampton 
Michelman, S., 36 Butler Place 


No. Dighton 
Swartz, Charles, 49 Summer 


Peabody 
Perlman, Rabbi I. H., 112 Main 


Pittsfield 


Temple Ansha Amonim, 29 Windell Av. 
B'nai B’rith Adullam Lodge 326, Eagle 
Eisner, M.L.,24 North _ 

England, Simon, 89 North 

Gelbart, Dr. Gershon, 32 First 
Michelman, I. S., Wesernview Ay. 
Reder, Hyman E., 25 Ontario 

Rubin, Edward, 46 Prospect 

Sobel, Rabbi S., Winadu 


Plymouth 


Feinberg, Judge A. S., 6 Grant 
Friedman, Rabbi S. A., 127 Summer 


Quincy 
Grossman, J. B., 19 Giendale Road 
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Revere 
Alintuck, M. K., 950 Winthrop Av. 


Roxbury 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Hoffman, Max, 56 Columbia Rd. 
Teich, Julius R., 5 Hollywood Rd. 

Hill Av. 
Temple Mishkan Tefila Lib'y., 122 Elm 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Berman, Richard, 60 Crawford 
Blocker, Benjamin, 164 Ruthven 
Boston Y. M. H. Ass’n., 108 Seaver 
Brilliant, Frank, 40 Schuyler 

Brown, Mrs. B., 105 Howland 

Cole, Mrs. S., 47 Hutchings 
Cooperstein, Benj., 109 Vernon 
Eisenberg, Mrs. M. J., 444 Warren 
Frank, Mrs. M. S., 173 Humboldt Av, 
Friedman, Dr. B., 19 Brookledge 
Friedman, M., 353 Seaver 

Grossman, Rabbi Benj. L., 190 Ruthven 
Hebrew Teachers College, 14 Crawford 
Hubbard, Adolph, 164 Seaver 
Kolodny, Nyman, H., 45 Brookledge 
Kurland, Dr. Samuel, 32 Seaver 
Lasker, David, 45 Supple Rd. 
Leimberg, Louis, 4 Akron 

Leventhal, Louis, 156 Ruthven 
Lubit, Joseph, M., 43 Maple 

Moger, Nathan, 4 Carlisle 

Nemzoff, Samuel, 30 Howland 
Novins, Louis A., 30 Lawrence Ay. 
Pearlstein, Abraham, 100 Maple 
Promboim, Jacob A., 72 Cherrey 
Rosen, Arthur, 173 Ruthven 

Sachs, Dr. Benjamin, 52 Richwood 
Stone, Dr. Moses J., 120 Bellevue 


Somerville 
Routtenberg, Rabbi H. J., 19 Adams 
Schwartz, E. E., 257 School 
Temple B’nai B’rith Lib’y., 201 Central 
Temple B’nai B’rith Sist., 201 Central 


Springfield 

LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Cahn, Rabbi Judah, 188 Sumner Ay. 
Kane, David, 1139 Main 
Kaufman, Leo, 58 Bryant 
Klein, Rabbi Isaac, 40 Cliftwood 
Markson, J. H., 72 Morningside Park 
Sagalyn, Raphael, 1320 Main 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Aaron, A. Allen, 1694 Main 
Abrams, Max Cecil, 1387 Main 
Belsky, Sam, 42 Marengo Park 
eu El Sunday School, 150 Fort Pleasant 
Vv 


Black, Samuel, 3 Elwood Dr, 
City Library Association 

Cowett, J. B., 418 Long Hill Av. 
Dietz, Samuel, 59 Firglade Ay, 
Feinstein, Michael, P.O. Box 880 
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Freedman, Hyman, i190 Forest Park Av 
Genden, Nathan, 14 Bellevue Av. 
Ginsburg, Irving, L., 1387 Main 
Glickman, Dr. Alfred M., 1938 Main 
Gold, Jacob, 14 Maryland 

Goldstein, M. L., 181 Taylor 
Greenberg, Irving, 66 Park Edge Av. 
Gurvitch, E., 37 Fort Pleasant Av. 
Heit, Jonas B., 1694 Main 

Helfont, Hyman G., 133 Woodside Terr. 
Kalish, Leopold, Hotel Worthy 
Kamberg, Abraham, 116 Firglade Av. 
Kaplan, George, 103 Carver 

Keller, Harry, 257 Dickinson 

Levine, Harry E., 441 Trafton Rd. 
Levinson, Louis, 1295 State 

Liner, Philip M., 750 Dickinson 
Lynch, Jack, P. O. Box 425 

Lyon, Max, 83 Melha Av. 

Novak, Benjamin D., 44 Texel Dr. 
Price, Rabbi S., 67 Fort Pleasant Av. 
Prowler, Dr. Jacob E., 28 Roosevelt Av. 
Roberts, F. L., 96 Sumner Ay. 

Saffer, A. J., 18 Sumner Terr. 

Saffer, Louis, 53 Olmsted Dr. 
Saltzman, Nathan J., 1421 Main 
Simons, Samuel G., 1618 Main 
Slavin, Abraham H., 1634 Main 
Snyder, Morris, 25 Sumner Ay. 

Stahl, Harold M., 11 Eton 

Sternbane, Oscar H., 247 Trafton Rd. 
Swirsky, B., 76 Bronson Terr. 
Weiner, Nathan, 1634 Main 

Weiner, S., 75 S. Leyfredds Terr. 
Zimmerman, B., 19 Kenwood Park 
Zirkin, F., 45 Olmsted Dr. 


Swampscott 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Rabinowitz, Isidor, 10 Puritan Pk, 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Spiller, Mrs. Sarah, 363 Forest Av. 


Taunton 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
B’nai B’rith Touro Lodge, 115 Winthrop 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Friedberg, E. A., 34 Ashland 
Kadetz, Morris, 15 Coram 
Poplack, Dr. S. L., 151 High 
Wyzansky, Benjamin, 14 Kelly 
Zwetchkenbaum, Edward, 15 Exeter 
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Waban 


Abrams, Quincy I., 65 Ferncroft Rd. 
Kaye, Richard A., 20 Wilde Rd. 


Wakefield 
Showstack, Dr. Irving, 9 Ric hardson Av 


Waltham 
Perelmuter, Rabbi H. G., 73 Bedford 


Wellesley 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Wellesley College Library 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Smith, Prof. Louise P., Wellesley College 


W. Newton 
Gordon, C. R., 6 Risley Rd. 


Winthrop 
Fleisher, Simon, 4 Woodside Pk. 


Woburn 
Baer, Dr. M. S., 65 Pleasant 


Worcester 


PATRON MEMBER 


Jewish Welfare Fund of Worcester, 10 
Waverly 


LiBRARY MEMBERS 
B'nai B’rith Lodge No.600, 11 W. Oberlin 
Hurowitz, Solomon, 124 Newton Av. 
Olan, Rabbi Levi A., 111 Elm 
Temple Emanuel, 111 Elm 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Asher, Judge J., 99 Coolidge Rd. 
Chodos, Rabbi Israel, 26 Maplewood 
Cohen, Gilbert, 40 Whittum Rd, 
Gordon, Charles, 37 S. Lenox 

Hillman, A. M., 6 Hadwen Lane 
Muller, Dr. Joseph, 36 Pleasant 
Rothstein, Nathan, 95 Harrison 
Strogoff, Miss Dorothy, 5 Ivanhoe Rd. 
Talamo, Joseph, 40 Beechmont 
Talamo, Mrs. R. F., 40 Beechmont 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Hillel Foundation, 1102 Oakland 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Phi Epsilon Pi Frat., 1319 Cambridge Rd. 
Sharfman, Dr. I, L., University of Mich. 
Zwerdling, Osias, 1056 Baldwin Av. 


Benton Harbor 
Benton Harbor Public Library 


Ross, Mr. & Mrs. D. J., North Shore Dr. 
Detroit 


LirE MEMBER 
Rosenberg, Louis J., Penobscot Bldg. 
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LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Agree, C. N., 18603 Wildemere 

Blumberg, Irving W., 2304 Clairmount 

Butzel, F. M., 1990 Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Butzel, L. M., 1 Nat’l. Bank Bldg. 

Chomsky, Max, 2696 Clements 

Cohen, Herman K., 2730 Sturtevant 

Cohen, Isadore, 2269 Gladstone 

Cong. Shaarey Zedek Lib’y, Detroit 
Savings Bk. 

Dunitz, Harry, 17536 Parkside 

Dunitz, Max, 18000 Fairfield 

Ellias, Harold, 3641 Fullerton Av. 

Enggass, C. H., 19344 Cumberland Way 

Feinberg, C., 2215 W. Boston Blyd. 

Fenton, B. B., 2432 Boston Blvd. 

Fierberg, Nat, 3336 Glynn Ct. 

Fram, Rabbi L., 1006 Fox Theatre Bldg. 

ae Rev. Dr. L. M., Temple Beth 

| 


Frenkel, Joseph, 1040 West Fort 

Gordon, A., 2736 Webb Av. 

Hechtman, Samuel, 3202 Cortland 

Hershman, Rev. Dr. A. M., 2698 Calvert 

Himelhoch, Israel, Hotel Whittier 

Jackier, Joseph, Dime Bank Bldg. 

Jewish Community Center Lib., Wood- 
ward at Holbrook 

Jewish Welfare Fed., 51 W. Warren Av. 

Kabaker, David, 2499 Edison Av. 

Kahn, Albert, New Center Bldg. 

Karbal, Morris, 3291 Webb 

Kogan, M. J., 2840 Cambridge Rd. 

Lapides, Jacob, 18205 Parkside Av. 

Laven, D., 7355 Fenkell 

Newman, G. D., 3030 Lawrence 

Osnos, Max, 18964 Wildemere 

Prentis, M. L., 1905 Balmoral Dr. 

Rosenshine, Abraham J., 3240 Pingree 

Sandler, William, 2497 Euclid Av. 

Savage, Louis, 1736 Boston Blvd. 

Smith, B., 1247 Chicago Blvd. 

Sobeloff, Isidore, 1180 Atkinson Av. 

Star Apron Mfg. Co., 5680 Twelfth 

Temple Beth El School of Religion 

Wienner, Harris W., 16604 La Salle 

Wilk, Benjamin, 20125 Canterbury 

Wineman, Henry 150 Michigan Av. 

Wohlgelernter, Mrs. M., 2057 Gladstone 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adler, Rabbi M., Chicago at Lawton 
Alexander, Sidney L., Penobscot Bldg, 
Ash, H. B., 8441 La Salle Blvd. 

Ash, Philip, 8300 N. Cambridge 

Atlas, Milton, 1961 Calvert 

August, Herman A., 1961 Chicago Blvd. 
Aupest, Dr. Harry E., Maccabee Bldg. 
Barahal, Max, 2061 Gladstone Av. 
Barnett, Sidney A., 3025 Calvert Av. 
Bennett, M. M., 3002 Lawrence Ay. 
Berlow, Walter, National Bank Bldg. 
Bernstein, Joseph, 9124 Linwood 
Bernstein, Dr. P., 709 Chicago Blvd. 
Berris, David I., 2945 Leslie Ay, 

Berris, Miss Sylvia, 2033 Pingree Ay, 
Berry, Louis, 3293 Glendale 
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Bialeck, B., 3211 Clairmount 
Birnbaum, B. A., Maccabee Bldg. 

Blitz, Harry, 8606—12th : 
Blumberg, Morris H., 282 E. Milwaukee 
Braun, Dr. Louis, 1222 Atkinson Av. 
Brode, J., 3784 Fullerton 

Broder, H. C., 2285 Lawrence 

Brown, Allan N., 17310 Stoepel 

Brown, John L., 751 W. Boston Blvd. 
Buchhalter, William, 3253 Rochester Av. 
Burrows, J., 230 E. Gr. River 

Butzel, Judge H. M., 1st Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
Camill, William, 138 E. Jefferson 
Caplan, Abraham, 2752 W. Boston Bivd. 
Carlstein, Dr. A., Kales Bldg. 

Carnick, Henry, 4060 Glendale 
Chodoroff, P., 3781 Cortland 

Cohen, David J., 2668 Burlingame 
Cohen, Harry, 2019 Calvert 

Cohen, Hyman R., 3217 Elmhurst 
Cohen, Louis, 2633 Tuxedo 

Cohen, Max, 9615 W. Fort 

Cohen, S., 252 W. Jefferson 

Cohen, Solomon B., 3242 Sturtevant 
Cohn, Irvin I., 18450 Fairfield 

Collins, Dr. Allen, 18281 Wisconsin 


- Cotlen, Mrs. M. M., 2517 Gladstone 


Cong. B’nai David, Elmhurst at 14th 
Cooper, Abraham, 1536 Chicago Blvd. 
Coskey, L. A., 2717 Burlingame 

Cowan, Dr. M. M., 17344 San Juan Dr. 
Croll, Dr. S. M., 18937 Wisconsin 
Cullen, Daniei G., 2500 Boston Blvd. 
Daniels, Lewis, 18074 Warrington Dr. 
Dann, S. A., 2999 Burlingame Av. 
Dobis, Miss Dorothy J., 2090 W. Euclid 
Dubnove, Dr. A., 2067 Clairmount Ay. 
Duchin, Miss Esther, 1619 Clairmount 
Ehrlich, Miss Dora B., 237 Gratiot Av. 
Ellman, Hon. J. I., Penobscot Bldg. 
Farber, Walter, 3754 Lawrence 
Feinberg, David, 2703 Junction Av. 
Feinberg, Joel, 4284 Leslie Ay. 

Feinberg, Silas, 18665 Warrington Dr. 
Feldman, Samuel, 2532 Glynn Ct. 

Fixel, Rowland W., Buhl Bldg. 

Follin, Hon. M. D., Box 118 

Frank, S. J., 18635 Wildemere Avy. 
Frank, William H., 18426 Wildemere Av. 
Frankenstein, L., Hotel Book Cadillac 
Freeman, A., Union Guardian Bldg. 
Friedman, A. R., 1412 Edison Av. 
Friedman, Miss Louise, 1635 Calvert 
Friedman, W., 746 Collingwood Av. 
Gale, S. B., 16230 Princeton 

Garvett, Morris, Penobscot Bldg. 
Gerendasy, Dr. S. S., Maccabee Bldg. 
Gilbert, Philip J., 18025 Fairfield Ay. 
Ginsburg, F. A., Lafayette Bldg. 
Gittleman, H. B., 2294 Chicago Blvd. 
Glassman, Maurice, 220 W. Jefferson Av. 
Goldblatt, S., Metropolitan Bldg. 
Goodstein, Dr. Joseph E., 7745 Puritan 
Gordon, B. B., 4782 Leslie 

Gordon, Milton, 18685 Wildemere 
Greenbaum, S. R., 2075 Oakman Blvd. 
Gruber, Dr. Joseph, 1009 Eaton Tower 
Haidy, Louis, 15424 Petoskey 
Hamburger, Charles, 2423 Chicago Blvd. 


Michigan] 


Harelik, Dr. E. W., 2994 Leslie 

Hass, Arthur J., 8651 La Salle Blvd. 
Herman, Louis, 2677 Tuxedo 

Hermelin, Irving, 4281 Pasadena Av. 
Heyman, Samuel N., 4031 Glendale Av. 
Hordes, William, Fox Bldg. 

Horwitz, J., 922 Michigan Bldg. 

Imber, Benjamin, 18283 Fairfield Av. 
Isaacs, B., 2748 Pingree 

Isbee, Jack H., 3201 Gladstone 
Isenberg, W. B., 2235-Edison Av. 
Jacob, B., 3229 W. Buena Vista 

Jacobs, Herman, 16555 Baylis 

Jaffe, Benjamin, 3279 Burlingame 
Jewish Soc. Sery. Bureau, 51 W. Warren 


Vv. 
Kallet, Dr. H. I., 18222 Muirland 
Kaplan, Wolf, 5440 Cass Av. 

Kasle, A., 2280 Atkinson Av. 

Kass, Herman, 2960 Sturtevant 

Kass, Dr. J. B., 8592 Jos Campau Av. 
Katz, Irving I., Woodward at Gladstone 
Katzin, Dr. L. A., Stroh Bldg. 

Kay, L., 18970 Stoepel 

Keidan, Judge Harry B., 540 Arden Pk. 
Kesler, Dr. Solomon A., Maccabee Bldg. 
Keys, Myron A., Dime Bank Bldg. 
King, Nathan, 3772 Carter 

Kohn, Joseph, 3044 Tuxedo 

Kohn, Dr. M. E., 8100 W. Jefferson 
Korn, Monte, 18417 Washburn 

Krolik, Julian, 1258 Chicago Blvd. 
Kurtzman, Mrs. M., 2683 Cortland Av. 
Kwaselow, Max, 4087 Glendale 
Lachover, Abraham J., 1560 Glynn Court 
Lachover, Morris, 3028 Grand Av. 
Landau, Maurice, 8355 La Salle Blvd. 
Lappin, A. C., 2701 Barlum Tower 
Leemon, Joseph R., 2525 W. Euclid Av. 
Leib, Samuel W., Union Guardian Bldg. 
Leiter, M., 1745 W. Boston Blvd. 
Levin, Bayre, 1470 Edison Av. 

Levin, Isadore, 415 Burns Av. 

Levin, Dr. Samuel, Fisher Bldg. 

Levin, Saul R., 8931 La Salle Blvd. 
Levin, Theodore, 8611 La Salle Blvd. 
Le Vine, D. M., 18695 Wildemere 
Levy, Mr. & Mrs. M., 18975 Fairfield Av. 
Lewis, M. B., 4076 Sturtevant 

Linden, Nathan, 13100 La Salle 

Litvin, Mrs. Devora, 18142 Fielding Av. 
Mallon, G. B., 2925 Tuxedo 

Marks, Miss Bertha, 4418 Woodward 
Meisner, Ivan I., 3031 Taylor Av. 
Mendelson, Mrs. M., 2675 Burlingame 
Meyers, Alfred, Michigan Theatre Bldg. 
Milstein, Nathan, 2539 W. Euclid 
Nadler, William, 1136 Atkinson Av. 
Newman, Aaron, 15378 Fairfield Av. 
Newmark, Morris, 3200 Chicago 
Orecklin, Dr. L., 18655 Oak Dr. 
Oxenhandler, Miss Anna, Temple Beth El 
Parzen, George, 3225 Calvert 

Pekarsky, Herman M., 1673 Atkinson 
Perlis, Marvin, 2685 Glendale Av. 
Perlis, Dr. M. S., Maccabee Bldg. 
Prussin, Dr. A. N., 5432 Second Blvd. 
Purdy, Arthur S., 3223 Barlum Tower 
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Raden, Harry M., 338 W. Jefferson 
Radner, Irving, Dime Bank Bldg. 
Radner, Joseph, 16184 Washburn 
Radom, J. S., 2699 Calvert Av. 
Ralph, E., 7717 W. Vernon Highway 
Robbins, Albert M., 2900 Hazelwood Av. 
Robinson, Mrs. Charles, 2051 Calvert 
Rosenberg, Aaron, National Bank Bldg. 
Rosenzweig, Louis, David Stott Bldg. 
Rosin, Nathan D., 502 Lawyers Bidg. 
Roth, Eugene, 7814 W. Vernor Highway 
Roth, W. R., 19649 Canterbury Rd. 
Rothenberg, J. A., Penobscot Bldg. 
Rubin, George, 1640 W. Philadelphia 
Safran, Hyman, 18651 Pennington Dr. 
Saulson, Mrs. M., 1693 Virginia Pl. 
Schiffman, M., Penobscot Bldg. 
Schlussel, Irving W., 2528 W. Euclid Av. 
Schulman, J. F., 18283 Woodingham Dr. 
Schumer, Harry, 18220 Pennington Dr. 
Schwartz, Mrs. Harry, 4045 Sturtevant 
Schwartz, M. H., 17545 Birchcrest Dr. 
Seligman, Maurice, 3262 Burlingame 
Seligson, David, 2102 Eaton Tower 
Sempliner, A. W., Dime Bank Bldg. 
Shetzer, I., 2071 Longfellow Av. 
Shetzer, Simon, 2903 Webb 
Shevitz, Sidney M., 2220 Atkinson Av. 
Shewach, Miss Helen, 2476 Pingree 
Shufro, Matthew, 2961 Collingwood Av. 
Shur, Herzl B., 17370 Stoepel 
Sidenberg, Dr. B. R., 1308 Eaton Tower 
Sidlow, Dr. Leonard, 18645 Fairfield 
Silverman, Dr. M. M., 3310 Pasadena 
Silverston, H. M., 2699 Cortland Av. 
Simon, M. S., Nat’] Bank Bldg. 
Simons, C. C., 24 Connecticut Av. 
Simons, Mrs. D. W., 9000 La Salie 
Simons, Mrs. Nathan, 80 E. Boston 
Sloan, Saul, 18025 Wildemere 
Slomovitz, Philip, 17417 Stoepel Av. 
Smith, Charles A., 1935 Glynn Av. 
Smith, Irving A., 7715 Harper Av. 
Snider, Norman M., 703 Barlum Tower 
Sperka, Rabbi J. S., 1938 Tuxedo Av. 
Spevakow, Nathan, 2215 Hazelwood 
Stein, S. I., 4109 W. Grand 
Steingold, Mrs. N., 2947 Clairmount 
Stoll, Louis, Buhl Bldg. 
Tobin, B., 300 Whitmore Dr. 
Tobin, Jack, 3000 Webb Av. 
Weinstein, Mrs. H. N., 2668 Calvert Av. 
Weinstein, Miss Sadie, 2711 Cortland Av. 
Weiswasser, Aaron, 4255 Cortland 
Weiswasser, George, 18629 Pinehurst 
Welt, Melville S., 1884 Balmoral Dr. 
Wetsman, Mrs. F. A., 1675 Boston Blvd. 
Wetsman & Shatzen, 1642 Edison 
Willens, George, 8425 La Salle Blvd. 
Wohlgelernter, Rabbi M. J., 2057 Glad- 
stone 
Yolles, Joseph, 3265 Burlingame 
Zackheim, M. H., 2916 Webb Av. 
Zemon, D. S., Detroit Sav. Bk. Bldg. 
Zwieback, Rudolph, 3048 Webb Av. 


Flint 
Lebster, Mrs. Louis, 320 Bradley 
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Grand Rapids 


Bergman, Rev. J. S., 521 Ionia Av. N. E. 
Berman, P. A., 1506 Sherman S. E. 
Brown, Manuel, 954 Floral Dr. 

Cong. Ahavas Israel, 521 Ionia Av. N. E. 
Gittlen, Alex, 632 Union 

Smith Bros., 72-80 Winter Av. 

Subar, Max L., 550 College Av. S. E. 
Weiss, M. M., 1233 Bates 

Wolf, G. A., 908 Grand Rapids Trust Co. 
Wolf, Joe, 937 Breton Rd. 


Huntington Woods 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Jaffe, Benj. E., 26357 Hendrie Bivd. 


Jackson 


Temple Beth Israel Sisterhood, 214 S. 
Durand 


Lansing 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Weintraub, Morris, P. O. Box 273 


Monroe 
Blum, Henry J., 511 N. Monroe 
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{Michigan 


Muskegon 
Shmookler, A., 1035 Appel Av. 


Pontiac 
PATRON MEMBER 
Allen, Sidney J., R. F. D. No. 3. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Buckner, Norman, 236 Ottawa Dr. 
Lapides, Mrs. A., 110 Chippewa Rd. 
Pontiac City Library 
Varon Jerome S., 303 Ottawa Dr. 
Wainger, J. J., 247 Ottawa Dr. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Cohen, Sam A., 260 Cherokee Rd. 
Goldstein, Mrs. Benj., 297 Ottawa Dr. 
Grodzin, J., Chase’s Inc. 

Hyams, S. G., Waldron Hotel 
Rosenthal, Arthur, 278 Ottawa Dr. 
Steinman, Mrs. I., 116 Chippewa 


Washington 
Vityin, Be, Rot 


Ypsilanti 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Michigan State Normal College Lib’y 


MINNESOTA 


Chisholm 
Medalie, Dr. William L. 


Duluth 


Berman, George J., 308 E. 5th 

Bnai Brith Covenant Lodge, 310 Provi- 
dence Bldg. 

Clarfield, Albert B., 407-408 ist Nat’l. 
Bk. Bldg. 

Cohen, M. M., 1859 Vermillion Rd. 

Davis, Harry W., 406 Lonsdale Bidg. 

Davis, J. E., 1932 W. Michigan 

Duluth Hebrew Institute, 310 E. 3rd 

Gershgol, Joseph E., 211 - 24 Ay. E, 

Goldenberg, D. L., Hotel Duluth 

Goldenburg, K. S., 2501 E. Fifth 

Goldish, Dr. D. R., 2720 E. Sixth 

Gurovitsch, Morris, 1721 E. Third 

Gurovitsch, Robert, Hotel Duluth 

Horwitz, A. B., 1519 E. 2nd 

Jewish Fellowship Club of Duluth, 310 E. 
Third. 

Jewish Social Service Agency, 305 Moore 
Memorial Bldg. 

Karon, Mrs. Ruth, 1620 Jefferson 

Karsner, Ben, 1816 E. 6th 

Overman, Mrs. B. H., 101 Arrowhead Rd. 

Papo, J. M., 305 Moore Memorial Bldg. 

Pass, B. W., 605 Alworth Bldg. 

Paull, Henry, 4807 Cooke 

Public Library 

Raihill, Mrs. I., 2011 E. First 

Silvian, W., 18 E. Kent Rd. 


Simon, Mrs. I., 918 N., Seventh Avy. E. 
Temple Emanuel Cong., 1902 E. Fourth 
Widdes, Miss Ossie, 931 E. Fourth 

Wolfe, Mrs. Edith R., 521-17th Av. E. 


Eveleth 


Goldberg, Abraham, A., 323 Grant Av 
Sax, Mrs. S., 3164 Grant Av. 


Hibbing 
Sher, I, R., 311 Howard 


Minneapolis 


FRIEND 


Minneapolis Federation of Jewish Service 
632 Andrus Bldg. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Adath Jeshurun Synagogue, 34th & 
Dupont Av. S. 

Blumberg, Irving, 400 First Av. N. 

Finkelstein, Michael, 256 First Av. N. 

Gordon, Rabbi Albert I., 3520 S. Hum- 
boldt Av. 

Grossman, L. S., 2396 Lake of the Isles 

Joseph, I. S., 306 Flour Exchange Bldg. 

Leonard G. B., 4541 Fremont Av. S. 

Lifson, Mrs. Benj., 2749 Dean Blvd. 

Minneapolis Public Lib’y, 1001 Hennepin 


Vv. 
Minneapolis Public Library, Sumner 


Minnesota} 


Branch, 1001 Hennepin Av. 

Pink, Sam, W. 814 Minnehaha Pkwy. 

Temple Israel, 2324 Emerson Av. S. 

The Talmud Torah of Minneapolis, 
Fremont & Eighth Av. N. 

University of Minnesota Library 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abeles, Emmons L., 2115 Aldrich Av. S.. 
Abramson, Dr. Milton, 3804 Ewing Av.S 
Altman, Harry L., 4602 Arden Av. 
Aronson, Rabbi David, 2501 12th Av. N. 
Axilrod, Mrs. D. L., 1201 N. Penn Av. 
Balkin, Dr. S. G., 4829 Fifteenth Av. S. 
Bank, A. M., c/o North High School 
Bank, Marvin F., 1423 Vincent Av. N. 
Bard, Joseph L., 535 Palace Bldg. 
Barron, Dr. Moses, 2101 Pillsbury Av. 
Bassis, Leonard, 2112 N. Fifth Av. 
Bender, Samuel, 200 11th Av. S. 
Berman, Dr. Reuben, 3528 Holmes Av. 
Beth El Women’s League, 1349 Penn 
Av. N. 
Bikson, Sam, 5228 Humboldt Av. S. 
Blumenthal, H., 617 Washington Av. N. 
Brazman, Miss S., 1112 N. Aldrich Av. 
Brecher, Hans, 4242 Zenith Av. 
Brill, Josiah E., 4827 Queen Av. S. 
Brin, Arthur, 600 Washington Av. N. 
Bronstien, C. W., 1115 E. Hennepin Av. 
Brown, Dr. Fred, 3326 Humboldt Av. S. 
Cohen, J. G., 4725 E. Lake Harriet Blvd. 
Cohn, Sam J., 1225 Penn Av. N. 
eae perma Dr. Harold C., 5026 Aldrich 


Ve 5. 
Dachis, I. H., 400 National Bldg. 
Daskovsky, Morris, 5232 Vincent Av. S. 
Deinard, Amos S., 1933 Humboldt Av. S. 
Deinard, B. S., 2754 Thomas Av. S. 
Edelman, Hyman, 5433 Dupont Ay. S. 
Eisenberg, Frank, 1714 Eighth Av. N. 
Emanuel Cohen Center, 1701 Oak Park 


Av. N. 
Farsht, Mrs. F. Z., 1223 Oliver N. 
Figen, A. A., 1222 W. Minnehaha 
Figen, Norman, 1712 8th Av. N. 
Fink, I. D., 3817 Chowen Av. S. 
Fink, L. B., 801 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Finkelstein, S. D., 2926 Xerxes N. 
Fist, Charles D., 411 Washington Av. S. 
Freeman, Mrs. Abner, 2921 Sunset Blvd. 
Freier, Ephraim F., 1112 14th Av. N. 
Glickman, Harry, 5101 Knox Av. S. 
Goldberg, Harold, 1914 Xerxes Av. N. 
Goldberg, Pascha M., 5130 Knox Av. S. 
Geldenberg, Harold, Oak Grove Hotel 
Goldenberg, J. E., 1205 Thomas Av. N. 
Gordon, Joseph S., 818 Penn Av. N. 
Gottlieb, A., 2516 Humboldt Av. S. 
Gottstein, Mrs. N., 1117 Sheridan Av. N. 
Greenberg, Mrs. J. R., 1715 Morgan 
Av. N. 
Greenberg, J. M., 1520 Sheridan Av. N. 
Gross, Louis, 5140 Irving Av. S. 
Gross, Samuel, 1501 Nicollet Av. 
Grossman, Mrs. B., 5332S. Drew Av. 
Grossman, M. L., 500 Exchange Builders 
Gumens, Allen S., Francis Drake Hotel 
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Guttmann, G. N., 310 McKnight Bldg. 
Halpern, Charles H., 2011 Third Av. S. 
Hamburger, Ralph M., 1145 North- 
western Bk. Bldg. 
Harris, Arthur M., 2100 Girard Av. S. 
Harris, Nathan, 4219 Lyndale Av. S. 
Heller, B. G., 2821 East Lake of the 
Isles Blvd. 
Heller, Leonard H., 11-25 W. 28th 
Helstein, Ralph, 3021 James Av. S. 
Hurwitz, L. B., 1208 S. Cedar Lake Rd. 
Josewich, Dr, A., 707 Phys. & Surg. Bldg. 
Juster, E. L., 4152 S. Colfax Av. 
Juster, H. M., 817 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Kantar, Morris, 3148 Freemont Av. S. 
Karlins, Arnold, 3124 10th Av. S. 
Kaufman, Harold R., 336 W. Elmwood 
Kline, Mrs. Jaeson H., 2815 W. 53rd 
Kolthoff, Prof. I. M., University of 
Minnesota 
Leeser, Walter, 516 Nicollet Av. 
Levens, Prof. A. S., 4141 Colfax Av. S. 
Levitt, Charles L., 1145 Northwestern 
k. Bldg. 
Levitt, M. J., 826 First Natl. Bank Bldg, 
ee T. L., 2629 E. Lake of the Isles 
vd. 
Liebenberg, J. J., 4730 Humboldt Av. S. 
yi ada Mrs. Harold N., 5316 Vincent 
Av. S. 
Lifson, M. K., 5115 Knox Av. S. 
Liman, B., 3432 Emerson Av. S. 
Linoff, J. L., 2010 W. 49th 
Lippman, Dr. E. S., 1435 W. 31st 
Liss, Herman, 11 S. 5th 
Locketz, Mrs. Harry B., 1210 Washburn 
Av. N. 
London, David, 5337 First Av. S. 
Lyons, M. Arnold, 923 Morgan Av. N. 
Mark, Israel C., 1328 Upton Av. N. 
Masion, Samuel H., 2100 W. 49th 
Micklin, Miss Lila E., 514 Russell N. 
Millgram, Rabbi A. E., University of 
Minnesota 
Minda, Rabbi A. G., 1919 S. Dupont Av. 
Moses, Felix, 108 Pratt 
Naiditch, Irving M., 400 First Av. N. 
Neff, Mrs. Herman H., 4920 Knox Av. S. 
Orenstein, Fred G., 4919 Queen Av. S. 
Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity, 1901 Univer- 
sity Av. S. E. 
Pink, S. A., 4416 First Av. S. 
Robitshek, I. H., 2001 W. Franklin Av. 
Rockler, Ben, 16 Fourth N. 
Rose, M. S., 452 Newton Av. S. 
Rosenberg, A., 4728 First Av. S. 
Sanders, Mrs. M. J., 1206 Russell Av. N. 
Schanfeld, J. H., 712 National Bldg. 
Schifferes, J., 2107 Pleasant Av. S. 
Schwartz, Frank, 4953 Oliver Av. S. 
Scliyat tz J. G., 415 Metropolitan Bank 
Idg. 
Schwartz, Louis B., 4618 Emerson Av. S. 
Segal, A. A., 5330 Dupont Av. S. 
Segal, Benj., 3750 Abbott Av. S. 
Seham, Dr. Max, 420 Ridgewood 
Selcer, Charles, 2917 Drew Av. S. 
Shapero, Charles, 1712 Humboldt Av. S. 
Shapiro, Max, 1008 Sheridan Av. N. 
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Silberman, Charles H., 117 N. 6th 
Silverman, David, 1613 Penn Av. N. 
Siperstein, Dr. D. M., 1518 W. 26th 
Solomon, Ben, 3844 Garfield Av. S. 
Sperling Dr. Louis, 4957 Thomas Av. S. 
Spiegel, M. L., 1607 N. Vincent Av. 
Steefel, Pref. Lawrence, University of 
Minnesota 
Stern, J. L., 2727 Dean Blvd. 
Weisberg, Dr. Louis, 1100 Vincent N. 
Weisman, Dr. S. A., 605 S. E. 7th 
Wilensky, Ben, 1101 N. Washburn Av. 
Wilensky, P., 2502 Farwell Pl. N. 
Woolpy, J. H., 3321 S. Emerson Ay. 
Zalkind, B., 2833 Irving Ay. S. 
Ziff, Sam, 1109 Newton Av. N. 


St. Paul 
LiBprary MreMBERS 
Greenberg, Dr. A. L., 201-2 New Astoria 
Bld 


g. 
Marget, Prof. Arthur W., 2298 Folwell 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abramson, Ted, 1212 Pioneer Bldg. 
Baer, Edwin B., 1554 Lincoln Av. 
Berman, Samuel, 708 Holly Av. 

Blaine, Wm. C., 1552 Portland Av. 
Blumenfeld, D., 213 N. Concord Av. 
Bratter, Ben, 1408 Goodrich Av. 
Calmenson, Jesse B., 717 Pioneer Bldg. 
Cardozo, Hart N., 887 Osceola Av. 
Cohen, Rabbi H. M., 799 Ashland Av. 
Fink, Wm. W., 1293 Grand Av. 
Firestone, M., 1866 Portland Av. 
Gingold, Archie, 310 Globe Bldg. 
Ginsberg, Dr. Wm., 935 Fairmount Ay. 
Gordon, Irwine E., 2175 Grand Av. 


(Minnesota 


Gottlieb, Irving, 315 Court House 
Jewish Center Activities Ass’n., Holly & 
Grotto 
Lang, Saul, 2092 Hartford Av. 
Levin, Dr. Bert, 394 Macallister Av. 
Levine, Dr. M. N., 2362 Valentine Ay. 
Levy, Abe I., 1873 Goodrich Av. 
Levy, Miss Eva, 45 S. Lexington Av. 
Loevinger, Gustavus, Court House 
Mackay, Jack B., 2123 Bayard Av. 
Margolis, Morris, 740 Grand Av. 
Mushkatin, Dr, M. H., 547 Lowry Bldg. 
Myers, Dr. Thomas, 2234 Riverview Pl. 
Perwien, Richard, 1735 Hillcrest Av. 
Pistner, Leopold, 1827 Hillcrest Av. 
Pritzker, Leo, 1394 Goodrich Avy. 
Rigler, Dr. Leo G., 1576 Vincent 
Rosenbloom, Hyman, 747 Portland Av. 
St. Paul Public Library, 4th & Washing- 
ton 
Saxon, Abraham, 1877 Goodrich Av. 
Silver, Meivin J., 1834 Highland Pkwy. 
Simon, Isadore E., 391 Woodlawn 
Singer, Dr. B. J., 1832 Portland Av. 
Stacker, Max A., 864 Hague Av. 
Supornick, J., 603—4 Guardian Life Bldg. 
Warren, Dr. Cecil, 208 S. Victoria 
Weiss, Harry, 908 Guardian Bldg. 
Wolkoff, H. K., 1008 Minnesota Bldg. 


Virginia 


B'nai B'rith Bialik Lodge No. 
Box 37 

Freedman, M. H., 202% 5th Av. S. 

Goodman, Dr. C. E., 301 Eleventh S. 

Milavetz, Dr. S. D., 30114 Chestnut 

Norvitch, Ben, 502 S. 11th 

Siegel, Mrs. B. L., 213 Second S. 


1209, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Anguilla 
Kline, Henry 


Cleveland 
Hyman, Mrs. Mose 


Greenwood 


Weiler, Mrs. A., 513 Market 
Weiler, Mr. & Mrs. M. K., Box 866 


Hattiesburg 
Brodey, Rabbi Arthur 


Jackson 


Dreyfus, I., 120 S. President 
Lovitt, Rabbi Meyer, Edwards Hotel 


Laurel 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Kaplan, S., Box 397 
Matison, David A., Central Av. 


Natchez 
Marx, Rabbi Meyer, 311 Jefferson 


State College 
Sigma Alpha Mu Fraternity 


University 
Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity 


Vicksburg 
Brav, Rev. Dr. S. R., 3207 Drummond 
Marcus, Sam, 1215 Cherry 
The Rabbi Sol. L. Kory Lib’y of Remem- 
brance, Temple Anshe Chesed 


Missouri] 
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MISSOURI 


Clayton 


Cooper, Morris L., 7474 Cromwell 
Kingsbacker, Harry, 7407 York Dr. 
Levey, Dr. S. A., 8050 Venetian Dr. 
Sigoloff, Charles S., 7521 Byron 
Waltuch, Hyman A., 110 S. Central 


Columbia 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Univ. of Missouri General Library 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Jewish Student Foundation, Lowry Hall 
Price, Michael, Dumas Apts. 


Conception 
Cummins, Rev. P., Conception Abbey 


Hannibal 
Bendheim, G. K., c/o Kline Bros C. 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Joplin Jewish Welfare Fed., 317 Jackson 


Joplin 
LIBRARY MEMBER 


Jona Jewish Welfare Fed., c/o Rabbi 
hineas Smoller, 317 Jackson St. 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Smoller, Rabbi Phineas, Olivia Apts. 


Kansas City 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


B’nai Jehudah Cong., Linwood Blvd. & 
Flora Av. 

Jewish Children’s Home, 3224 East 9th 

Reefer, Miss Z., 229 Ward Parkway 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Berkowitz, W. J., i9th & Campbell 
Goldberg, Nathan, 540 Walnut 

Katz, Isaac, 1635 Drury Lane 
Lieberman, B., 1302 Grand Av. 

Mayer, Rabbi H. H., 3512 Kenwood Av. 
Nathan, R. D., 536 Live Stock Ex. Bldg. 
Oelsner, Mrs. J., 1502 Drury Lane 
Public Library 

Sosland, David N., 1278 W. 59th 
Sosland, Mrs. Rosa, 5635 High Dr. 
Sosland, Samuel, 5635 High Dr. 

Stern, Edgar J., Fidelity Bldg. 

Stern, Sigmund, 1013 Baltimore Av. 
Vile, Hy, 400 E. 70th Terr. 


St. Joseph 
B'nai B’rith-Joseph Lodge, 2302 Felix 
Hassenbush, Samuel, 501 Felix 
St. Louis 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Aaron Fuller Library, Temple Israel 
Baer, A. B., Stix, Baer, & Fuller Co. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Achad Ha-am Heb. School 

Appel, B., 5850 Roosevelt Pl. 

poe Judge R. L., 6242 Southwood 
Av. 

Berenstein, David, 6643 Clemens Av. 

Berger, H. I., 4715 McPherson Av.’ 

B’nai Yaakov, 5845 Minerva 

Burgheim, Nathan H., 506 Olive 

Burnett, Robert, 5846 Julian Av. 

Cohen, Nathan H., 1018 N. Seventh 

Cohen, W. S., 1628 S. Broadway 

Cohn, M. M., 1136 Washington Av. 

Dardick, Harry, 700 Delmar Blvd. 

Don, David, 504 N. Grand 

Fadem, E. T., 1239 Lucas Av. 

Ferer, Samuel, 2000 N. Main 

Frank, Simon M., 7232 Greenway 

Freund, Harry, 6253 Alexander Dr. 

Freund, Stephen S., 7121 Westmoreland 

Friedman, Dr. L. B., 5522 Waterman 

Garland, A. J., 5398 Pershing Av. 

Gillerman, G., 1629 N. Broadway 

Glik, Morris, 6925 Waterman Av. 

Gold, B., 1321 Washington Ay. 

Goldstein, Joseph, 535 Clara Av. 

Grand, Joseph H., 407 N. 8th 

Greensfelder, Bernard, 705 Olive 

Halpern, Rabbi A. E., 5348 Cabanne Av. 

Horowit, F., 1357 Temple Pl. 

Isserman, Rabbi F. M., 5001 Washington 


Av. 
Jewish Fed. of St. Louis, 3636 Page Blvd. 
Jewish Orphans Home, 6630 Oakland Ay. 
Joseph, Charles, 503 N. 12th 
Katz, B., 7529 S. Broadway 
Kiausner, Prof. G., 5601 Washington Ct, 
Kleiman, J., 1438 E. Grand Blvd. 
Kramer, Max, Paul Brown Bidg. 
Levi, H. A., 320 Wainwright Bldg. 
Levy, Michael, 1627 Locust 
Liberman, S. H., 35 Kingsberry Pl. 
Liebert, S., 6330 Northwood Av. 
Lipsitz, Mrs. S., 5740 Waterman Av. 
Littman, Mrs. M., 6233 North Wood Av. 
Lorber, M. J., 91 Arundel PI. 
Lowenhaupt, A., 6237 McPherson Av. 
Mayer, E., Telephone Bldg. 
Mendelson, N. T., 5938 Kingsbury Av. 
Milton, Mrs. Harry, 30 Lake Forest 
Monteil, Mrs. L. A., 7526 Oxford Dr. 
Public Library 
Raigor, J., 525 Franklin Av. 
Rashbaum, Phillip, 5370 Pershing Av. 
Reznikoff, H., 1558 S. Broadway 
Rubenstein, Harry, 5172 Kensington 
Rubenstein, J. J., 61 Lake Forest * 
Saffern, N., 7155 Princeton 
Salkey, J. S., 506 Olive 
Scholer, Mrs. Max, 7366 Amherst 
Sha‘are Emeth Cong. Lib’y., 6830 Delmar 
Blyd. 
Shenker, Morris A., 265 N. Union 
Sigoloff, Max, Title Guaranty Bldg. 
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Silberman, J. E., 6898 Easton Av, 
Stoiar, Martin, 724 N. Euclid Av. 
Strauss, Roland, 1368 Goodfellow 
Sussman, Earl, 5518 Walerman Av. 
United Hebrew Cong. Sunday School 
Weiner, Mrs. J. L., 7482 University Dr. 
Wolf, Mrs. A. S., 5813 Enright Av. 
Wolfort, J. A., 208 N. Broadway 


Y. M. & Y. W. H. A., Union Blvd. at 
Enright 
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University City 


Berger, S. F., 6409 Cates Av. 

Cohen, Julius, 8 5 Midland Blvd. 
Goldman, W. H., 746 Heman Ay. 
Losos, Sigmund, 517 Midvale Ay. 
Packman, Victor, 7237 Princeton 
Roth, Isadore, 6683 Kingsbury 
Sachar, Morris, 7709 Corneli 
Slonim, M. J., 520 Kingsland Av. 
Thurman, Rabbi S., 420 Melville Av. 
Yawitz, E. E., 842 Pennsylvania Ay. 


MONTANA 


Billings 
Harron, L., Box 404 


Butte 
Meyer, William, 110 Penn Bldg. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island 
Kaufman, David, 1521 W. Koenig 


Lincoln 


Ogle, Rev. Dr. J. J., 20 & South 
Seelenfreund, W., 1747 F 
Zelen, Julius, 2717 South 


Omaha 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Kulakofsky, J. Harry, 114 S. 51st 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Auerbach, H. H., 4506 Pappleton Av. 
Beth El Synagogue Lib’y, 49th & Farnam 
Grodinsky, W., Omaha Nat’l. Bank Bldg. 
Jewish Community Center, 101 N. 20th 
Lelyveld, Rabbi A. J., Temple Israel 
Omaha Public Library, Harney & 19th 
Rackovsky, Rabbi Isaiah, 122 N. 30th 


NEW JERSEY 


Arlington 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Jaffe, Meyer, 734 Kearny Av. 


Asbury Park 
Freedman, Benjamin, 413 6th Av. 
Goldstein, David, Esq., Electric Bldg. 
Hyams, Rabbi Ario S., 1000 4th Ay. 
Klinghoffer, Harry, 616 Cookman Ay. 


Atlantic City 
PATRON MEMBER 


Jewish Community Center, 138 S. 
Virginia Av. 


LIBRARY MEMBER 


Barab, Moe B., 51 N. Bartram Ay. 

Beth Israel Rel. School 205 Seaside Av. 

Cassman, Harry, 101 S. Montgomery Av. 

Community Synagogue School Library, 
Maryland & Pacific Aves. 

Horkitz, J. Leon, 11 N. St. Catherine Pl, 

Kline, Henry S., President Hotel 

Narot, Rabbi Joseph, 19 S. Vassar Sq. 

poe Judge J. B., 513 Guarantee Trust 

g. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Andelman, Joseph, 111 S. Newport Av. 
Batzer, Morris, 228 Seaside Av. 

Berman, Morris, 37 S. Iowa Av. 
Bernstein, Benj., 1729 Atlantic Av. 
Biron, E. M., 114 S, Raleigh Av. 

Bloom, M., 625 Guarantee Trust Bldg. 
Civin, Louis J., 11 N. Maryland Ay. 
Crane, Dr. B., 306 Pacific Av. 

Elkin, C., 16 N. New Hampshire Av. 
Feldman, Dr. David, The President 
Finn, H. Esq., Guarantee Trust Bldg. 
Fisher, Mrs. H., 205 Seaside Av. 

Gelula, Dr. L. D., 7 N. Vassar Sq. 
Ginsburg; Isaac C., 304 Guarantee Trust 


g. 
Goldstein, R., St. Charles Hotel 
Green, Mrs. Ben, 121 S. Delancey Pl. 
Halpern, Dr. Samuel, 504 Pacific Av. 
Jacoby, R., 3916 Winchester Ay. 
Joseph, I., 13 S. Baton Rouge Av. 
Kligerman, Mrs. E, C., 4605 Ventnor Ay. 
Kornblau, Alex, 47 S. Virginia 
Kornblau, Morris, 47 S. Virginia Av. 
Kramer, Arnold, 105 Lincoln Pl, 
Mallin, Louis M., Boardwalk Bank Bldg. 
Melmod, T., 19 S. Raleigh Ay, 
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Newburger, Alfred H., Hotel Chelsea 

Palley, M., 4S. Tennessee Av. 

Paull, David, Chelsea Bank Bldg. 

Poland, Mrs. J. E., Ventnor Av. & 
Delancey Pl. 

Shapiro, Joseph, 325 Atlantic Ay. 

Shapiro, Rabbi Moshe, 105 Columbia Pl. 

Tannenbaum, S. A., 2217 Atlantic Av. 

Weilerstein, Rabbi B. R., 216 S. Vermont 


Av. 
Weiner, A., 1508 Atlantic Av. 
Whartman, I. C., 207 S. Connecticut Av. 


Bayonne 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Nalitt, Dr. David I., 28 W. 33rd 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Vogel, Miss Helen, 30 W. 32nd 


Belleville 
Rich, Dr. Wm., 575 Belleville Av. 


Bloomfield 
Kosofsky, Rabbi Sidney, 202 Broad 


Bradiey Beach 
Hirsch, Chester L., 19 Pacific Av. 


Bridgeton 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Cong. Beth Abraham, 26 S. Laurel 
Rovins, Theodore, 166 Lake 
Schrank, Max, Lake 

Serata, Albert, 418 Atlantic 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adler, Harry, Princeton Av. 

Berkowitz, Dr. Benjamin, 20 Bank 
Crystal, Mr. & Mrs. J., R No. 6 
Davidow, Joshua V., 26 S. Laurel 
Feinstein, Hyman, 108 N. West Av. 
Gelb, Dr. Nathan, Franklin Dr. 
Goldberg, I. W., 24 Cedar 

Horuvitz, David L., 195 East Av. 

Katz, Dr. Louis R., 22 N. Laurel 

Kline, Miss Mamie, 247 Hampton 
Kratka, Mrs. Wm. H. C., 123 N. Pearl 
Lourie, D. M., 95 University Av. 
Morvay, Victor, Lake 

Rovner, Philip, Woodland Dr. 

Saturen, Dr. Julius, 98 E. Commerce 
Schwarzman, David, 6 N. Laurel 
Serata, Mr. & Mrs. L., 120 University Av. 
Shapiro, Dr. Frank M., 86 E. Commerce 
Steinbrook, Michael, 122 N. Commerce 


Caldwell 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Berenblum, Harry, 40 Hillcrest Rd, 
Steir, Joseph, 24 Kramer Av. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Epstein, Isadore, 7 Florence Pl. 
Franklin, Saul, 72 Forest Av. 
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Horowitz, Robert, 19 Wakefield PI. 
Kransdorf, Joseph, Birkeidine Rd. 
Salper, Joseph, 30 Thomas 
Solomon, Samuel, 141 Central Av. 


Camden 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Dale, Harry S., 19th & Federal 

Heine, Samuel, 1524 Baird Av. 

Kutner, Morris, 1246 Magnolia Av. 

Liebman, Morris, 1544 Wildwood Av. 

Lipis, Rabbi Philip, Belleview Av. & 
Park Blvd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Batoff, Albert A., 301 Broadway 
Beth-El Religious School, Park Blvd. 
& Belleview Av. 
Brown, B. B., 720 Federal 
Clyman, Maurice H., 214 S. 27th 
Friedman, Benj. F., 328 Market 
Furer, Jacob L., 1124 Langham Av. 
Goodman, Ellis, 515 Market 
Heine, Norman, 130 N. Broadway 
Hermann, Wm., 1322 Park Blvd. 
Kesselman, Carl, 328 Market 
Klein, Albert J., 527 Cooper 
Marritz, Mark, 712 Market 
Naden, Samuel, 773 Kaighn Av. 
Pinsky, Reuben, 1525 Baird Av. 
Plone, Albert K., 511 Market 
Rabkin, M. A., 1531 Bradley Av. 
Rose, Mrs. Dora, 1148 Magnolia Av. 
Rosenfeld, A. J., 1433 Ormond Av. 
Rosenfeld, R. H., 3046 Federal 
Ruttenberg, Dr. Max, 303 Cooper 
Schneeberg, Calvin, 1112 Broadway 
Strauss, Samuel W., 300 Broadway 
Zinman, Philip, 643 Market 


Carteret 


Merlub-Sobel, Dr. M., 
Chemical Co. 


Va-Carolina 


Deal 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Dannet, E., 60 Monmouth Dr. 


East Orange 


Abrahams, Leo M., 141 S. Munn Av. 
Jacobs, N. L., 2400 S. Arlington Av. 
Lewis, Cyrus, 61 S. Munn Av. 
Shepard, Wm. C., 94 S. Munn Ay. 


Elizabeth 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Uslander, A. I., 125 Broad 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Garbow, W. J., 28 Tratters Lane 
Greenberg, Samuel, 850 Magie Av. 
Kwalick, Julius, 1139 E. Jersey 
Wiener, A. S., 636 Westminster Av. 
Yospin, Jacob, 745 Bailey Av. 
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Englewood 


Fish, Nathaniel, 356 Broad Ay. 
Margolies, Rabbi I., 237 Grand Av. 
Solomon, Joseph, 201 W. Palisade Av. 


Freehold 
Harris, Alexander, Long Lane Farm 


Hackensack 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Tenenbaum, Morris, 20 E. Broadway 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Reich, Dr. Samuel B., 286 Union 
Warshawsky, I., Y.M.H.A., Essex 


Hawthorne 
Behrman, Raymond J., 52 Summer 


Highland Park 
Berkowitz, Harry, 327 Harper Pl. 
Berkowitz, Miss Myra, 327 Harper Pl. 
Lichtenstein, M. L., 320 Harper Pl. 
Weinberg, Joseph, 202 S. 1st Av. 
Yaches, M., 411 S. First Av. 
Zamost, Isadore M., 323 N. Fourth Av. 


Hightstown 
Glanz, Harry, Jersey Homesteads 


Hillside 
Levin, Louis, 272 Oakland Terr 


Hoboken 


LIBRARY MEMBER 


Brand, Isidor H., 84 Washington 
Lichtenstein, J., 1000 Hudson 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Dubin, Mrs. S., 1100 Bloomfield 
Friedman, S. M. Esq., 77 River 
Glick, Bernard S., 37 Newark 
Hurwitz, Max Z., 416 Washington 


Irvington 
Wilder, Harry A., 817 Chancellor Av. 


Jersey City 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Falk, Louis A., 107 Kensington Ay. 
Jaffin, Dr. Abraham E., 41 Emory 
Kalat, Harry, 301 Jackson Av. 

Pollak, Dr. B. S., 100 Clifton Place 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Alpert, Henry, 65 Wegman Pkwy. 
Ben-Asher, Dr. S., 254 Bergen Ay. 
Barison, Judge M. E., 591 Summit Ay. 
Berman, Rabbi Samuel A., 218 Harrison 
Bitterman, Dr. J. I., 26 Journal Sq. 
Brenner, Robert H., 75 Montgomery 
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Chazin, Abraham Esq., 30 Journal Sa. 

Eisenberg, Isidor, 779 Montgomery 

Freedman, M. A., 277 Harrison Av. 

Goldstein, Sidney I., 289 Jackson Av. 

Greenberg, Meyer, 8 Wade 

Gross, Benjamin, 921 Bergen Ay. 

Gross, Isaac, 921 Bergen Av. 

Hornstein, Isidore, 921 Bergen Ay. 

James, Charles M., 12 Broadman Pkwy. 

Jewish Community Center, Bergen & 
Belmont Aves. 

Kabakow, Isadore, 26 Stegman Terr. 

Klausner, David M., 26 Journal Sa. 

Klausner, Herman W., 26 Journal Sa. 

Lane, Dr. M. J., Arcade Bldg. 

Lerner, David, 40 Gifford Av. 

Lipschitz, Herman, 586 Newark Av. 

Manischewitz, B. Co., 143 Bay 

Michaelis, Curt, 150 Bay 

Nemser, Saul, 75 Montgomery 

Parzen, Rabbi H., 630 Bergen Av. 

Robbins, Bennet A., 1 Exchange PI. 

Schlossberg, Ben, 896 Bergen Av. 

Schwartz, Harry, 15 Broadman Pkwy. 

Schwartzman, Daniel B., 61 Bishop 

Seiden, Maurice R., 582 Newark Ay. 

Shank, Mrs. L. H., 909 Bergen Ay. 

Tartalsky, Samuel, 255 Woodlawn Ay 

Temple Beth-El, Hudson Blvd. & Har- 
rison 

Weitz, Emanuel, 75 Montgomery 

Wolf, Atwood C., 61 Duncan Ay. 


Kearny 
Heller, Harold, 24 Clinton Av. 


Lakewood 


Friedman, Jacob P., 508 Princeton Av. 
Silverman, Michael P., 15 5th 


Layton 
Freudenheim, Edwin, A., Box 12 


Leonia 
Sel, Joseph, 109 E. View Av. 


Linden 
Cohen, William R. 1346 St, George Av. 


Lindenwold 
Blank, Chas. H. 


Long Branch 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Heimlich, Samuel M., 339 Broadway 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Strauss, Dr. Arthur, 130 Pavilion Av. 


Manasquan 
Paperth, E., Main 
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Maplewood 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Abramson, J. C., 13 Rutgers 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


Rutstein, Leo, 84 Courter Av. 
Wechsler, Mrs. Ralph, 36 N. Crescent 


Margate 


Kligerman, Louis, 4 S. Haverford Av. 
Singer, Dudley G., 102 S. Clermont Av. 


Metuchen 
Wernik, Abraham P., 412 Main 


Milford 
Adamic, Louis 


Millville 


Gerson, Dr. Sol M., 13 N. High 
Kane Brothers, 100 Buck 

Pollack, Miss Anna M., 17 N. High 
Scoble, Miss Hannah, 30 N. High 


Mt. Bethel 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Harkavy, Israel 


Newark 


FRIEND 
Bamberger, Louis, 135 Market 


PATRON MEMBERS 


Gitlow, Samuel, 690 Sumner Av. 
Levin, George, 299 Clinton Av. 
Levin, Maurice, 299 Clinton Av. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 
B’nai B’rith Essex Lodge 1285, 972 Broad 
Furst, George, 60 Park Pl. 
Handler, Paul, 535 Clinton Av. 
Harmelin, Max, 1019 Broad 
Hollander, Bernard E., 299 Clinton Av. 
Levin, Richard, 299 Clinton Av. 
Litwin, David M., 60 Park Pl. 
Prinz, Rev. Dr. Joachim, 826 S. 10th 
Rich, Leopold, 22 Ingraham PI. 
Ruback, M. E., 60 Park PI. 
Stavitsky, Michael A., 60 Park Pl. 
Steiner, Joseph, 11 Commerce 
Weissbard, Max, 799 S. 10th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alenick, Michael G., Lefcourt Bldg. 
Alper, Jerome, 40 Goldsmith Av. 
Avidan & Avidan, 299 Meeker Av. 

Berg, Leo J., 25 Van Velsor Pl. 

Beta Sigma Rho Frat., 29 Saybrook Pl 
Bnai Jeshurun Library, 15 Waverly Av. 
Bonder, Rabbi David, 167 Quitman 
Bressler, Isadore, 45 Branford Pl. 

Cohn, Joseph E., 972 Broad 

Cone, Dr. Arthur S., 61 West 
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Danzis, Dr. M., 31 Lincoln Pk. 

Denburg, Harry L., 207 Vassar Av. 

Donchi, Samuel R., 299 Clinton Av. 

Dornbusch, Sigmund, 299 Clinton Av. 

Dreskin, Leon, 20 Branford Pl. 

Drill, Max, 33 Vassar Av. 

Echikson, Elchanan, 670 Ridge 

Ebrenkrantz, Charles, 621 Clinton Av. 

Einhorn, Charles, 197 Pomona Av. . 

Eisner, Mortimer, 24 Branford Pl. 

Fenning, Herman H., 299 Clinton Av. 

Finkel, Mrs. B., 43 Nairn Pl. 

Finkel, Sydney, 176 Lehigh Av. 

Foster, Rabbi Solomon, 90 Treacy Av. 

Gallop, Mathew M., 199 Pacific 

Glouberman, Leo, 137 Vassar 

Goldberg, Sidney G., 11 Commerce 

Goldberger, Max, 400 Broadway 

Goldfarb, Samuel, 10 Van Velsor PI. 

Grossblatt, Dr. P., 67 Baldwin Av. 

Handler, Charles, 86 Keer Av. 

Hoffman, Rey. Dr. Charles I., 624 High 

Hollander, S. M., 754 S. 10th 

Hood, C., 60 Park Pi. 

Hood, Louis, 744 Broad 

Isserman, Leopold, 136 Keer Av. 

Jacobs, P. P., 2 Custer Av. 

Jacobs, Sydney L., 11 Commerce 

Jacobson, Ralph H., 24 Commerce 

Kay, Miss Ruth, 184 Grumman Av. 

Kesselman, Philip, 25 Van Velsor Pl. 

Klein, Samuel, 60 Park Pl. 

Kogan, S. J., 125 Lincoln Av. 

Kohn, S. H., 123 Lehigh Av. 

Konvitz, Rabbi Joseph, 783 S. 10th 

Kraemer, Miss D., 69 Shanley Av. 

Kussy, Herman, 294 Springfield Av. 

Kussy, Mrs. Meyer, 30 Nairn Pl. 

Lebowitz, Alex, 152 Hansbury Av. 

Levine, David L., 24 Johnson Av. 

Levitsky, Rev. Dr. Louis M., 672 High 

Lief, Harry, 106 Orchard 

Litwack, N. C., 94 Girard Pl. 

Manhoff, C., 17 Academy 

Margulies, William, 11 Commerce 

Marsh, Irving J., 76 Grumman Av. 

Mt. Lebanon Cemetery of New Jersey, 
Fed. Trust Bldg. 

Munson, Wm., 88 Hansbury Av. 

Nemser, Charles, 652 High 

Newman, Jacob L., 810 Broad 

Oheb Shalom Library, High & W. Kinney 

Orleans, Ilo, 134 Vassar Av. 

Plaut Memorial School, 82 Girard Pl. 

Pogash, Israel M., 2 Keer Av. 

Rafel, Samuel, 15 Schuyler Av. 

Roessler, Samuel, 39 Girard Pl. 

Rosenberg, Philip, 60 Park Pl. 

Rosenstein, Max L., 60 Park Pl. 

Schlesinger, Louis, Essex Bldg. 

Shefman, Arthur M., 201 Hansbury Av. 

Shipman, Max, 260 Vassar Av. 

Siegler, Judge Joseph, 790 Broad 

Silberfeld, Rabbi Julius, 825 S. 10th 

Simon, Mrs. Wm., 809 S, 10th 

Straus, David, 853 S. 13th 

Untermann John J., 124 Washington 

Untermann, Judge W. M., 37 Chancellor 

Wice, Rabbi D. H., High & Waverly Av. 
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Wiener, Benj., 129 Halsey 

Wortzel, Samuel J., 9 Clinton 

Young Israel of Newark, 18 Shaw Av. 
Y. M. & Y. W. H. Assn., High & Kinney 


New Brunswick 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Thompson, Raymond, 207 Ward 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Aaron, Isidore, 349 Livingston Ay. 
Amar, Michael, 219 Powers 
Anekstein, Herman H., 45 Bayard 
Copleman, Dr. H. B., 111 Livingston Av. 
Deutsch, David D., 13 Wellington Pl, 
Diamond, Jacob, 1 Neilson 
Diamond, Joseph, c/o Gen. Del. 
Gordon, Herman, 18 Llewellyn Pi. 
Halpern, Abraham B., 214 Lawrence 
Hoffman, Samuel D., 220 Lawrence 
Joffe, Dr. Jacob S., 6 Constock 
Karshmer, Dr. Nathan, 92 Carroll Pl. 
Keller, Rabbi N. M., 152 Livingston Ay. 
Krafchik, Dr. Louis, 100 Bayard 
Mazze, Misses Edith & Anne, 339 George 
Meyer, Joseph M., 427 Livingston Ay. 
Nelson, Miss Mary, 41 Comstock 
Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity, 4 Mine 
Potash, Benjamin D., 119 Livingston Av. 
Rosalsky, Henry, 275 Sanford St. 
Rosenfeld, George, 214 Rutgers 
Rosenfeld, Morris, 375 George 
Roth, Morris, 137 Church 
Rothschild, Dr. Karl, 149 Livingston Ay, 
Sapiro, Lewis A., 12 Stratford Pl. 
Scharf, Sigmund, 71 Welton 
Sheff, Miss Florence, 66 Suydam 
Weinstein, Charles, 59 Commercial 
Yaches, Abe, 165 Burnet 


North Bergen 


Sachs, H. L., 9209 Hudson Blvd. 
Stein, Samuel, 9209 Hudson Blvd. 


Nutley 
Heller, Aaron, 63 Elm Pl. 


Oakhurst 
Hirsch, Chester A. 


Oceanport 
Fort Monmouth Post Library 


Orange 
Green, Harry, 182 Heywood Ay. 


Passaic 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Jewish Community Council, 721 Main 
A 


Vv. 
Y¥.M.& VY. W.H.A., 184 Washington Pl. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Brumberg, Joseph J., Main Ay. National 
Bank Bldg. 
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Feder, Joseph A., 31 Pleasant Av. 
Goldstein, Fred, 22 Idaho 

Gottlieb, Max, Passaic Natl. Bk. Bldg. 
Greenburg, Victor, 488 Passaic Av. 
Gurtman, Wm. N., 176 Spring 
Isenberg, G., 22 Amsterdam Ay. 
Katz, Rabbi Leon, 301 Montgomery 
Lipton, Dr. Louis, 67 Passaic Av. 
Mandel, Abraham B., 106 Park Av. 
Rosenberg, Joseph, 161 Hamilton Av. 
Stein, Harry, 201 Lexington Ay. 
Wechsler, P., 200 Jefferson 

Zankel, Louis B., 252 High 

Zucker, Rabbi Max, 29 Idaho 


Paterson 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Bnai Brith Lodge No. 143, 132 Market 

Bnai Jeshuran Rel. School, Broadway 
& Straight 

Charles K. Solte Memorial Library, 
Temple Emanuel, Broadway & E. 33rd 

Webster, Mrs. Dina Solte, 124 Main 

Y.M. & VY. W. H. Ass’n., 152 Van Houten 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abrash, George, 415 E. 39th 

Adolf, Rey. Martin, 399 BE. 34th 
Bluestein, Abram I., 425 18th 
Chrisman, Max, 45 Church 

Cohn, David, 112 Ellison 

Cole, David L., 15 Overlook Av. 
Geller, Herman, 31-59 First Ay. 
Glass, Simon H., 126 Market 

Gold, George, 367 17th Av. 
Goldberg, Hymen D., 132 Market 
Harelick, Nathan, 315 E. 41st 
Kaufman, Rabbi Reuben, 349 E. 36th 
Kitay, Mrs. H. B., 376 Broadway 
Levinsohn, Dr. Sandor A., 656 E, 29 
Marks, Dr. Emil, 112 Ellison 
Morrill, Mendon, 45 Church 
Moskow, Jacob, 167 Paterson 
Roemer, Charles H., 148 Market 
Rubin, Irving, 45 Church 
Saltzman, Edward H., 64 Hamilton 
Schoenberg, Morris, 402 E. 32nd 
Shulman, Joseph, 793 14th Av. 
Silberman, Charles S., 126 Market 
Stern, Jack, 347 Market 

Suraskie, Joseph, 211 Straight 
Surosky, George, 317 E. 41st 
Tonelson, Archie A., 432 E. 33rd 


Perth Amboy 


Flaksman, Leslie, 316 Madison Av. 
Margaretten, Morris, 99 Lewis 


Plainfield 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Jewish Community Center, 403 W. 7th 

Mutnick, Joseph, 127 Watchung Ay. 

National Council of Jewish Women, 1007 
W. Sixth 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Allen, Aaron, 403 W. 7th 
Bernstein, Harry, 625 Darrow Av. 
Dreier, Henry M., 215 W. Front 
Holtz, Charles, 704 E. Front 
Kurtzman, Charles, 200 Watchung Av. 
Leeds, Henry, 707 W. 8th 
Levitz, Dr. David, 900 Madison Av. 
Levy, Mrs. Abram, 1120 W. Seventh 
Lippman, D., 653 Sheridan Av. 
Loeb, Rabbi A. F., 810 Central Av. 
Paperman, Rabbi A., 721 Arlington Av. 
Rosenbaum, H., 701 E. Front 
Rothberg, Harvey, 220 Watchung Av. 
Sachar, Edward, 1038 Myrtle Av. 
Saitz, Dr. Arthur, 141 E. Front 
Shrager, H. L., 211 W. Front 
Tepper, Adolph, 669 W. 7th 
Tepper, Mrs. M., 933 W. 7th 
Yood, Dr. R., 401 Grant Av. 


Pleasantville 
Weidberg, Dr. J. M., Oxford Academy 


Princeton 
Bernstein, Mrs. Herbert, 4 Hartley Av. 


Red Bank 
Kridel, Mrs. J., 190 River Rd. 


South Orange 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Augenblick, J., 44 Wyoming Av. 
Gross, Joel, 326 West End Rd. 


Levy, Louis, 40 S. Stanley Rd. 
Vogelbaum, Louis, 460 Twin Oak Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abeles, H. R., 75 Mayhew Dr. 

Abelson, J. J., 257 Warwick Av. 

Flink, Mrs. Julius E., 548 Hamilton Rd. 
Hannoch, H. J., 352 N. Ridgewood Rd. 
Herzberg, Max J., 135 Mercer Pl. 
Hochstein, Philip, 400 Melrose Pl. 
Klein, Philip, 139 Mercer Pl. 

Krafte, Henry H., 345 Radel Terr. 
Lichtman, Harry, 60 S. Kingman Rd. 
Meltzer, Saul, 240 Highland Rd. 
Ruffman, Louis, 211 Irvington Av. 
Wright, Harry, 31 S. Stanley Rd. 


Summit 
Mantel, Jacob R., 34 Maple 


Teaneck 
Auerbach, M., 1046 Wilson Av. 
Jewish Community Center, 1075 Queen 


Anne Rd. 
Shomer, Dr. R. R., 1680 Teaneck Rd. 


Trenton 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 
B’nai B’rith Lodge, Broad St. Bk. Bldg 


Citron, Israel, Box 298 
Shipper, Louis B., P. O. Box 174 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alexander, B., 102 N. Gouverneur Av. 
Bellin, A. I., 72 Laurel Av. 

Hisenstat, Sam., 220 Maple Av. 
Finkel, Isidor, 13 N. Warren 
Fishberg, Joseph, Trenton Trust Bldg. 
Forman, Hon. Phillip, Box 794 
Frank, Albert E., 105 Cadwalader Dr. 
Frankel, David, 16 S. Eastfield Av. 
Garb, Benj., Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
Green, Hyman, 38 Atterbury Av. 
Hochman, Louis, 1409 Greenwood Ay. 
Jacobowitz, Milton, P. O. Box 1080 
Koplin, Dr. N. H., 142 W. State 
Kramer, Israel, 820 Parkside Av. 
Kramer, Nathan, Box 669 

Lavine, Dr. B. D., 630 N. Clinton Av. 
Leff, Harry, 202 Kensington Av. 
Leopold, Samuel, Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
Levine, Louis B., 936 W. State 
Millner, Frank, 102 N. Olden Av. 
Schildkraut, Dr. Jacob M., 170 W. State 
Sokalner, A., 5 Abernathy Dr. 

Stark, Sidney S., 868 Revere Av. 
Swern, Mrs. Sadie, 32 Rickey Place 
Y. M. H. Association, 18 S. Stockton 


Union City 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Free Public Library, 43rd 
Free Public Library, 15th 
Isaacs, Lionel, 1112 Summit Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Feinberg, Harold, 1916 Hudson Rivd. 
Fleisher, Mrs. A., 303 Fourth 
Freiman, J. L., 707 Summit Av. 
Marcus, Mrs. Sarah, 418 Second 
Moskowitz, S., 400 — 38th 

Vogler, Henry, 3229 Bergenline Av. 


Ventnor 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Cong. Beth Judah, 4 N. Troy Av. 
Kraft, Rabbi S., c/o Beth Judah Syn. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Deull, C. M., 100 N. Melbourne Av. 
Gelula, A. J., 104 S. Pittsburgh Av. 
Kramer, Joseph, 18 N. Jackson Av. 


Vineland 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Cong. Beth Israel, 7th & Elmer 
Rubinoff, Edward G., Park Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bass, Mrs. A. M., 6 N. State 
Blom, Samuel A., 7 N. State 
Goldhaft, Dr. Arthur D. 
Kellman, Rabbi H. B., 712 Elmer 
Leuchter, Mrs. Max, E. Park Av. 
Lieberman, M. 33 N. State 

Lihn ,A., 540 Wood 
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Lihn, M., 13 S. Valley Av. 

Rosenthal, David, 6th & Quince 
Rubinoff, Jacob, 105 S. East Av. : 
Schwarzman, Isadore C,, 729 Landis Av. 


West End 
Kleban, Louis E., 247 Cedar Ay. 


West New York 


Horowitz, Norman, 6611 Park Ay. 
Kaufman, B. D., 6035 E. Boulevard 


[New Jersey 


West Orange 


Eigen, Dr. Lewis A., 511 Valley Rd. 
Franklin, M. J., 538 Eagle Rock Av. 
Mehler, Max, 3 Clonavor Rd. 


Westwood 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Goldberg, Dr. David, 7 Bogert Pl. 


Woodbine 
Cohen, Benjamin M. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 


Bloch, Herman, 122 W. Silver 
Pincus, Rabbi P., 1606 E. Coal 
Starrels, Rev. Dr. S. E., 621 W. Gold Av. 


NEW YORK 


Albany 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Harmanus Bleecker Library, Washington 
Av. & Dove 
Ilich, Julius, 78 State 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Aronowitz, S. E., 536 Madison Ay. 
Aufsesser, M. F., 32 Marion Ay. 
Axelrod, Nathan, 130 State 
Bamberger, Rev. Dr. B. J., 106 Melrose 
Barnet, H. B., 123 S. Lake Av. 
Bellin, Dr. Harold, 1020 Madison Ay, 
Beth Emeth Rel. School, 121 Jay 
Bookheim, Louis W., 883 Warren 
Freedman, Alford E., 93 State 

Green, Joseph, 8-10-12 Green 
Hirschfeld, Henry, 197 W. Lawrence 
Jacobs, Avrom M., 953 Madison Av. 
Jewish Community Center, 111 Washgtn. 
Kudon, Herman Z., 282 Morris 

La Cholter, Sidney, 75 State 

Lasdon, Morris E., 36 Pinewood Ay. 
Malzberg, Dr. Benj., 40 Parkwood 
Medwin, Nathan M., 248 Morris 
Mendleson, Leon, 40 Broadway 
Myers, Nathan, 40 Broadway 
Poskanzer, Robert C., 78 State 
Siegal, Dr. Wm. 111 S. Pine Av. 
Stern, Charles M., 121 S. Lake Ay. 
Swire, Mrs. M. P., 19S. Pine Av. 
Tweed, Miss Virginia L., 70 Morris 
Wander, Joseph, 23 Winthrop Ay. 


Amsterdam 
Reznikof, Rabbi Marvin, 18 Division 


Arverne 


Levinson, Irving A., 6919 Burchel Ay. 
Newhouse, Leo, 311 B. 68th 


Astoria 
Kavon, Joseph, 30-51-36th 


Batavia 
Korol, Dr. E., U. S. Veterans Bureau 


Bay Shore 
Meyer, Rabbi I. S., 68 Smith Ay. 


Bayside 
Goldberg, Louis, 41-17 Bell Av. 


Bayville 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Bloise, Frank 


Belle Harbor 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Levine, J., 190 Beach 134th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Feldman, Mrs. S., 165 Beach 136th 
Lard, Mrs. K. A., 125—16 Newpart Ay. 
Mersel, Alex, 409 Beach 132nd 
Pollock, Mrs. D., 211 Beach 136th 
Schwartz, Mrs. S., 202 Beach 133rd 
Seligsohn, L. V., 244 Beach 135th 
Silver, Mrs. M., 232 Beach 133rd 
Wilder, Mrs. Nelly, 234 Beach 126th 


Bellerose 
Teirstein, Jack, 9503 242nd 
Binghamton 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Binghamton Public Library 


New York] 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bloom, Dr. M. S., 110 Oak 
Rosenthal, Simon C., 71 Laurel Av. 


Brighton 
Berger, Mrs. David, 76 Southern Pkwy. 


Bronxville 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Dank, David, 6 Archer Dr. 


Brooklyn 
LirE MEMBERS 


Cong. Beth Elohim Religious School, 
Garfield Pl. & 8th Av. 
Straus, H. Grant, 422 Fulton 


PATRON MEMBERS 


Marrus, Seth, 817 E. 17th 
Rivkin, Moe, 1187 Eastern Pkwy. 
Spatt, Sam, 451 Av. S. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Aaron, Joseph I., 985 Park Pl. 

Adler, Benjamin, 395 Ocean Av. 

Bernstein, A. A., 232 W. 30th 

Block, Charles, 1565 E. Seventh 

B’nai B'rith, Albert Einstein Lodge, 16 
Court 

B’nai B'rith Hillel Fdn. Brooklyn College 
1520-26 Flatbush Av. 

Brooklyn Jewish Center, 667-691 Eastern 
Pkwy. 

Brown, Irving, 1781 E. 27th 

Cohen, Jacob H., 87 Schenck Av. 

Coler, Dr. S. G., 1446 St. Johns Pl. 

Cott, Lewis, 2149 62nd 

Cowen, Martin I., 2021 Av. I 

East Midwood Jewish Centre Library, 
1625 Ocean Av. 

Eichler, Isidore, 8756 23rd Av. 

Feldman, Max H., 913 E. 28th 

Finkelstein, David, 870 Park Av. 

Finkelstein, Dr. R., 576 Eastern Pkwy. 

Freilicher, J. D., Esq., 177 Herzl 

Furlager, Louis I., 2246 81st 

Garson, Frank O., 2354 81st 

Gerber, A., 1423 President 

Gold, Robert, 1455 E. 21st 

Gordon, Morris, 1900 E. 4th 

Greenberg, Joseph, 682 Ocean Av. 

Ha!perin, Dr. Jacob, 1335 President 

Halpern, Rabbi Harry, 905 E. 15th 

Hebrew School T. T. of Flatbush, 1305 
Coney Island Av. 

Heller, Dr. Jacob, 201 Eastern Pkwy. 

Isaacs, Edward, 263 Eastern Pkwy. 

Kestenbaum, Jacob, 911 E. 9th 

Kipnis, Leon, 257 Coleridge 

Kleiman, Morris, 1173 E. 14th 

Klein, K. Karl, 72 Sterling 

Klinghoffer, Morton, 1349 Carroll 

Kobak, F., 742 Greene Av. 

Kraditor, Abraham, 183 Girard 
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Krooks, Jacob L., 1350 E. 21st 

Kushner, Harry L., 357 Dayhill Rd. 

Lackowitz, Oscar D., 899 Montgomery 

Landman, Rey. Dr. Isaac, 8th Av. & 
Garfield Pl. 

Lasner, E., 1451 56th 

Levine, Dr. Wm., 960 Sterling Pl. 

Levinson, Morris, 1448 President 

Levinson, Rabbi Samuel J., 83 Marl- 
borough Rd. 

Levitan, Milton, 289 Montgomery 

Linden, Louis E., 55 Linden Blvd. 

Machzikei Talmud Torah, 1315 43rd 

Mandelker, Benj., 345 Montgomery 

Marks, Samuel H., 1219 E. 27th 

Matz, Israel, 1522 Albemarle Rd. 

Meisel, A. S., 1156 E. 26th 

Mendeiowitz, A., 1584 W. Third 

Mersand, Dr. J., 284 Montauk Av. 

Mirkin, S. J., 2202 Av. I 

Nathanson, Dr. Louis, 700 Ocean Av. 

Palestine Lodge No. 36, Free Sons of 
Israel, 2835 Bedford Av. 

Pintel, Chas., i585 Ocean Pkwy. 

Podell, Jacob J., 225 Eastern Pkwy. 

Rabbin, M. M., 94914 Greene Av. 

Rock, William, 239 Ocean Av. 

Rosen, Miss Raye, 1468 Pitkin Av. 

Rubin, Joseph, 1548 49th 

Rubins, Rabbi H. H., 2185 85th 


‘ Salwen, Simon, 1680 Ocean Av. 


Sanders, Rudolph, 494 14th 

Scharff, Harry, 115 Jaffrey 

Schimmel, Michael, 1273 E. 26th 

Schimmel, Rubin, 5200 15th Av. 

Schneiderman, Benjamin, 1559 Carroll 

Schwartz, Dr. L. S., 849 Park Pl. 

Schwartz, Max, 1042 E. 8th 

Shapiro, George B., 346 New York Av. 

Sharfman, Rabbi S. J., 1025 E. 14th 

Signer, Rabbi I., 235 Amherst 

Silverman, Abraham M., 1398 E. 21st 

Steiner, Dr. M., 2210 Newkirk Av. 

Steingut, Irving, 706 Eastern Pkwy. 

Stern, Jacob, 745 Lincoln Pl. 

Stock, Morris A., 939 E. 24th 

Temple Ahavath Sholom, Av. Rat E. 16th 

Teperson, Dr. H. I., 744 Eastern Pkwy. 

Traeger, Sigmund, 3269 Bedford Av. 

Underberg, Henry, 1174 E. 24th 

Walkof, Nathaniel, 135 Eastern Pkwy. 

Wilhelm, Max, 1125 E. 22nd 

Yeshivah of Flatbush, 1264 Coney 
Island Av. 

Young Israel of Flatbush, 1252 Coney 
Island Av. 

Young Israel Synagogue of Boro Park, 
1363 50th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Aaron, Bernard J., 985 Park Pl. 
Aaron, Rabbi I. A., 4 Fort Greene Pl. 
Abelov, Saul S., 568 Montgomery 
Abrams, Hyman, 404 Crown 
Abramson, Max, 1860 Ocean Pkwy. 
Acker, Jesse, 1501 E. 17th 

Albert, Philip J., 1307 President 
Allen, R., 4311 Snyder Av. 
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Ahavath Achim, P. T. A. Library, 
Talmud Torah, 1741 E. 3rd 

Amster, Gershon, 123 Langham 

Amster, Herman C., 414 Albemarle Rd. 

Amster, Sol, 41 Eastern Pkwy. 

Ansis, Julius, 309 E. 19th 

Appelman, Murray, 615 Westminster Rd. 

Aronin, Morris, 857 E. 26th 

Aronson, I. H., 822 Ocean Av. 

Austin, Bernard, 559 Bedford Av. 

Baar, Emil N., 85 Eastern Pkwy. 

Babbit, Louis H., 602 Montgomery 

Bachrach, C. G., 215 Montague 

Bachrach, Herman S., 215 Montague 

Baer, Samuel, 3920 Av. D 

Bailey, Dr. John H., 855 St. Marks Av. 

Barnett, Hyman I., 1320 48th 

Barsbay, Reuben, 1565 E. 14th 

Bedell, Herbert R., 225 E. Fifth 

Belgard, Isaac H., 824 E. 17th 

Bennet, Jacob, 176 Hastings 

Bercow, H. B., 1108 E. 7th 

Berk, David, 5112 17th Av. 

Berler, Morris, 2122 58th 

Bernhardt, Maurice, 1368 Carroll 

Bernstein, Herman, 1424 E. 22nd 

Bernstein, Herman, 1130 E. 24th 

Bernstein, Moses, 1480 Ocean Av. 

Bernstein, S. E., 755 Ocean Av. 

Bersch, Saul M., 1178 E. 27th 

Bienenfeld, Rabbi Jesse, 1530 48th 

Bildersee, Miss Adele, 135 Eastern Pkwy. 

Bilenker, Mortimer, 1236 49th 

Blatt, Mrs, Minna S., 25 Parade Pl. 

Blau, Miss L. B., 102 Lincoln Rd. 

Blum, Miss Esther, 825 E. Ninth 

Bogdonoff, Dr. M. M., 275 Linden Blvd. 

Bogomolny, Samuel, 405 Cortelyou Rd. 

Bosniak, Rabbi J., 450 Ocean Pkwy. 

Braun, Louis, 5423 12th Av. 

Braverman, Joel, 1818 Ay. L 

Brickman, Herman, 3543 Bedford Av. 

Bunim, Dr. Joseph J., 118 8th Av. 

Burack, Rabbi A. D., 565 Willoughby Av. 

Carmel, Isaac, 31 Ocean Pkwy. 

Chartock, Mayer, 729 Empire Blvd. 

Chrein, Charles, 806 Av. N 

Cohen, Abraham, 560 Lefferts Av. 

Cohen, Abraham §S., 217 S. 4th 

Cohen, Barnet, 712 Crown 

Cohen, Herman, 4701 15th Av. 

Cohen, Isidor H., 3609 Bedford Av. 

Cohen, Jack, 1365 E. 16th 

Cohen, Joseph L., 1925 Ocean Av, 

Cohen, Julius, 1675 Carroll 

Cohen, Dr. M. J., 345 Eastern Pkwy. 

Cohen, Nathan B., 2134 68th 

Cohen, Rev. Simon R., 17 Eastern Pkwy. 

Cohen, Mrs. Sophie, 559 Sheffield Av. 

Cohn, J. Hoffman, 27 Throop Av. 

Commanday, Victor, 946 E. 12th 

Cong. Ahavath Achim, 1132 Hancock 

Cong. Ahavath Israel, 2818 Av. K 

Cooper, Leon, 206 Corbin Pl. 

Cooper, Lester J., 1670 E. 19th 

Damsey, Chas., 225 Eastern Pkwy. 

Davidson, Rey. Walter A., 667 Ocean Ay, 

Davis, Dr. F., 8 Bay 35th 
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Demov, Jacob S., 2018 E. 4th 
Deutsch, Ralph, 877 Empire Blvd. 
Dick, Oscar, 570 Ocean Pkwy. 
Diringer, Mrs. A., 4535 Bedford Av. 
Dmitrovsky, F., 280 Ocean Pkwy. 
Drachman, Dr. Julian, 184 Falmouth 
Duberstein, S. C., 66 Court 
Dworetsky, Joseph H., 810 E. 51st 
Edelman, Henry, 170 Taylor 

Eichel, Jacob, 6701 Colonial Rd. 
Eiser, Henry S., 1124 56th 

Eliasoff, Manus, 869 E. 13th 

Elsberg, Dr. S. M., 691 Nostrand Ay. 
Emen, Harry, 1297 E. New York Ay. 
Engel, A., 3152 Brighton 6th 
Englander, Rabbi B. H., 3115 Av. I 
Epstein, George L., 249 E. 37th 
Epstein, Hyman, P. O. Box 78 
Epstein, Julius, 2618 Av. V 

Farber, Dr. David, 865 Eastern Pkwy. 
Feingold, Dr. Chas. R., 1902 Av. L 
Feingold, Paul, 456 Brooklyn Ay. 
Feit, Abraham, 26 Court 

Feldbin, Abraham, 1871 Sterling Pl. 
Felder, Dr, Samuel, 2023 Caton Av. 
Feldman, Dr. Milton, 1299 E. 19th 
Fierer, Dr. L. E., 2303 Newkirk Av. 
Fine, Joseph, 224 Highland Blvd. 
Finkelbrand, Barnet, 298 E. 15th 
Binkesteiny Dr. B. H., 603 Pennsylvania 


Vv. 
Finkelstein, Irving, 870 Park Av. 
Finkelstein, Morris, 924 Av. K 

Flax, Nathan, 900 Av. H 

Fleiss, Henry, 370 Tompkins Av. 
Flesher, Simon, 857 E. 26th 

Fliegel, H. J., 141 E. 21st 

Forster, Emanuel, 1861 E. 18th 

Fox, Benjamin, 2129 80th 

Frankel, Jacob, 200 Ross 

Franks, Heyman S., 44 Midwood 
Freedman, Leon, 1815 Burnett 
Freeman, David, 508 Av. F 
Friedlander, Henry G., 353 Ocean Avy. 
Friedman, Harry, 100 Av. P 
Friedman, Dr. Harry, 310 Kingston Av. 
Frisch, Emanuel, 140 8th Av. 
Frohlich, Samuel, 159 Exeter 
Fromberg, Harry G., 945 E. 10th 
Fruchtbaum, Dr. L. M., 1387 Union 
Frummer, Jacob, 66 Court 

Fuchs, Sigmund H., 9604 Av. L 
Gabriel, Barnet, 318 Brooklyn Av. 
Gafni, Dr. Rubin, 1542 45th 

Gelfand, Solomon, 44 Court 

Gelfer, Samuel B., 688 E. 49th 

Gellar, David, 2100 Westbury Ct. 
Gerber, S., 1476 E. 21st 

Germain, L., 548 Fifth Av. 
Gershovitz, S. D., 659 Ocean Av. 
Ginther, S., 2617 Ocean Av. 

Gisnet, Morris, 1816 Av. J 

Gitelson, Aaron, 345 Montgomery 
Gitelson, Hyman, 686 FE. 49th 
Gladstone, Joseph, 1222 St. Johns Pl. 
Glaser, Jacob S., 845 E. 13th 

Glasser, Bernard, 365 New York Av. 
Glassman, Murray, 175 Eastern Pkwy. 
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Globe, Jacob, 1015 Washington Av. 
Goldberg, Israel, 1056 E. 24th 
Goldberg, Joseph, 1632 Carroll 
Goldberg, Julius W., 259 Montgomery 
Goldberg, Dr. Morris C., 342 Floyd 
Goldenberg, J. I.., 1690 Ditmas Av. 
Goldfarb, Rabbi Israel, 360 Clinton 
Goldin, Aron, 58 Linden Blvd. 
Golding, Irving, 1547 E. 5th 
Goldman, Max, 711 Brightwater Ct. 
Goldman, Nathan R., 658 E. 7th 
Goldstein, Irving, 125 Ocean Pkwy. 
Goldstein, Joseph, 260 Ocean Pkwy. 
Goldstein, Dr. Max, 334 New York Av. 
Goldstein, Samuel, 16 Court 
Goodman, Abraham, 975 E. 23rd 
Goodman, Arthur A., 5100 15th Av. 
Goodman, Miss Libby J., 154 Rugby Rd. 
Goodman, Solomon, 906 E. 12th 
Gordon, Miss Ethel, 1248 44th 
Gordon, Dr. M. B., 465 Ocean Av. 
Gottlieb, Bernard, 940 E. 19th 
Gourary, Rabbi S., 770 Eastern Pkwy. 
Grayzel, Dr. David M., 105 Winthrop 
Green, Joseph J., 8313 Bay Pkwy. 
Greenberg, Abraham, 2036 82nd 
Greenberg, Archie H., 605 E. 42nd 
Greenberg, Samuel L., 1375 Ocean Av. 
Greenberg, Simon, 2071 76th 
Greiff, Philip D., 1025 St. Johns Pl. 
Gribetz, Louis J., 187 Clinton Av. 
Gross, Rabbi L. D., 186 Joralemon 
Gross, Simeon F., 1017 E. 10th 
Hadassah —-Sea Gate Group, 
Beverly Rd. 
Halbfinger, C., 122 Liberty Av. 
Halperin, Emanuel, 654 St. Marks Av. 
Halperin, Emanuel, 748 St. Marks Av. 
Harris, Dr. Louis, 906 St. Marks Av. 
Harrison, Paul, 273 Kingston Av. 
Hart, Walter R., 9 Prospect Pk. W. 
Hartstein, J., 1041 Bushwick Av. 
Hauptman, Nathan Esq., 32 Court 
Heckelman, Mrs. Anna B., 1462 57th 
Heckelman, Isaac, 1462 57th 
Heft, Joseph, 135 Eastern Pkwy. 
Heller, Rabbi A., 188 Stratford Rd. 
Hendel, Herbert, 124 S. 9th 
Herman, Hyman, 315 Marine Av. 
Herman, J., 1700 Albermarle Rd. 
Herzfeld, Max, 50 Court 
Hirsh, Emanuel, 2326 62nd 
Hirshfeld, Solomon, 785 E. 8th 
Hitlin, Dr. A., 685 Willoughby Av. 
Hoffberg, William, 1770 E. 26th 
Hoffman, Israel, 760 E. 10th 
Hoffman, Joseph, 1796 Schenectady Av. 
Hollander, A., 487 Montgomery 
Hornick, Abe, 1925 E. 3rd 
Horowitz, Bernard, 751 St. Marks Av. 
Horowitz, Rabbi E., 220 Highland Blvd. 
Horstein, Sol, 2100 Beekman PI, 
Horwitz, Irving, 555 Crown 
Horwitz, Louis, 3786 Bedford Av. 
Huberman, Mrs. R. I., 1186 E. 22nd 
Ish-Kishor, Jacob, 30 Tehama 
Jacobi, Dr. Mendel, 1215 Albemarle Rd. 
Jacobson, Alexander, 1280 E. 18th 
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Jacobson, Nathan, 459 E. 96th 

Jaffe, A. L., 1129 E. 22nd 

Jaffe, Arnold J., 1190 E. 15th 

Jaffe, B., 947 E. 24th 

Jewish Community House of Benson 
hurst, 79th & Bay Pkwy. 

Kaderlan, Sidney A., 470 Ocean Pkwy. 

Kahn, Oscar I., 330 Ocean Pkwy. 

Kahn, Sholom J., 1763 — 64th 

Kamerman, David, 915 E. 8th 

Kanof, Dr. Abram, 80 Linden Blvd. 

Kaplan, Irving B., 55 Lenox Rd. 

Kaplan, J., 2043 82nd 

Karasik, Leo, 805 St. Marks Av. 

Kasdan, Dr. Bernard, 625 Av. T 

Kassel, Dr. Morris, 687 Lefferts Av. 

Kaster, Joseph, 1411 W. Fourth 

Katz, Eva, 5207 — 15th Av. 

Katz, George, 38 Bay 26th 

Katz, Dr. Joseph H., 1141 Eastern Pkwy. 

Katz, Louis H., 413 Kingston Av. 

Katz, Maurice L., 1030 E. 22nd 

Katz, Samuel, 8623 19th Av. 

Kaufman, Matthew, 104 Amherst 

Kayman, George, 16 Court 

Kenin, Mayer, 60 Plaza 

Kirsch, Carl, 52 Winthrop 

Kirshblum, Rabbi Max, 1546 52nd 

Klavistenfeld, Miss S., 451 Kingston Av. 

Klein, Dr. Arthur, 408 Av. C 

Klein, Solomon A., 133 Eighth Av. 

Koeppel, M. Herbert, 2218 Av. N 

Kohen, Z., 1850 Ocean Av. 

Kolatch, Arthur, 1484 Carroll 

Korse, Jacob, 1529 E. 23rd 

Koven, M. N., 74 Wellington Court 

Kratter, Louis, 1843 E. 28th 

Kraushar, Henry L., 5302 15th Av. 

Kravitz, Daniel, 861 Park Pl. 

Kreutzer, Samuel, 3294 Bedford Av. 

Kriegel, Jacob, 1262 E. 18th 

Krumbein, Mordecai, 1221 50th 

Kubrin, Sam, 1660 E. 21st 

Kurzman, Mrs. A., 1965 Ocean Pkwy. 

Kurzon, Joseph, 1026 E. 22nd 

Lacov, M. Jerry, 1347 E. 17th 

Ladin, Isidore, 68 Schenck Av. 

Landesman, Rabbi A. F., 564 Hopkinson 


Av. 
Landow, J. M., 181 Lenox Rd. 
Langsam, David, 1679 Prospect Pl. 
Largerman, Morris, 1 Hanson Pl. 
Lasser, Benjamin, 75 Ocean Av. 
Latner, Martin H., 185 Montague 
Leavitt, Irving, 1825 Burnett 
Lebow, Hyman, 8701 Shore Rd. 
Lebowitz, Samuel H., 1450 49th 
Leibowitz, Rabbi Jacob, 397 E. 46th 
Leibowitz, Wm., 66 Court 
Lemler, Samuel, 960 Sterling Pl. 
Lerner, Dr. Max, 639 Eastern Pkwy. 
Lesser, Dr. Leon M., 194 S. 9th 
Lev, Joshua S., 1766 E. 28th 
Levine, Albert, 2236 82nd 
Levine, Alex Harry, 830. Manhattan Av. 
Levine, Benjamin A., 789 St. Marks Av. 
Levine, Edward, 1216 E. 12th 
Levine, Michael, 50 Court 
Levine, Master Philip, 1330 47th 
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Levine, Samuel H., 901 Av. H 

Levinthal, Rev. Dr. I. H., 576 Eastern 
Pkwy. 

Levitt, Dr. Jesse M., 734 Ocean Ay. 

Levy, Dr. A. M., 1162 Eastern Pkwy. 

Lewin-Epstein, R., 706 Eastern Pkwy. 

Liberman, Wm. R., 260 Ocean Pkwy. 

Lieberman, Abraham, 1626 53rd 

Lieberman, Dr. S. H., 988 Eastern Pkwy. 

Liebman, Seymour B., 1149 E, 18th 

Linick, Samuel, 26 Court 

Lipkin, Samuel, 821 Av. Z 

Lippit, M., 5420 15th Av. 

Louria, Dr. M. R., 149 New Vork Av. 

Maliner, I. L., 176 Atkins Av. 

Malmud, Theodore, 565 Rugby Rd. 

Marcus, Barney, 3913 Seagate Ay. 

Marcus, Dr. Lazarus, 61 Eastern Pkwy. 

Marder, Leo, 245 Amherst 

Margolis, Joseph, 3209 Fillmore Ay. 

Margoshes, Dr. J., 1153 President 

Markel, A. J., 191 Joralemon 

Marmorek, Herbert, 2153 78th 

Marrow, I. L., 1361 5ist 

Maslow, Dr. H. L., 706 Eastern Pkwy. 

Max, Wm. D., 208 Sterling 

Maze, Aaron, 1519 46th 

Maze, Jacob M., 1046 E. 14th 

Meiselman, Dr. M. L., 1672 Ocean Ay. 

Meislin, Mrs. Rose, 1450 President 

Melker, A. R., 1359 Union 

Mendelson, M., 4800 — 14th Ay. 

Mens Club, Shaari Israel Cong., 810 E. 
49t 


Mensher, Dr. Ira W., 751 St. Marks Av. 
Milberg, Samuel, 1934 E. 19th 

Milchin, Jacob A., 2758 Gerrittsen Av. 
Miller, Rabbi Joseph, 443 Linden Blvd. 
Miller, Wm, S., 1819 Av. L 

Milstein, I., 576 Eastern Pkwy. 

Mintz, Bennett S., 691 Midwood 
Mirken, B., 255 Eastern Pkwy. 

Morris, Louis, 1373 E. 19th 

Mosler, G. L., 1912 BE. Fifth 

Moss, Louis J., 295 St. Johns Pl. 

Moss, Maximilian, 177 Montague 

Moss, Nathan, 1262 BR. 21st 

Nachbar, Solomon, 1681 W. Seventh 
Nadelson, David, 1240 46th 

Nadler, Benjamin, 1675 Brooklyn Ay. 
Nathanson, Dr. G., 1900 Albemarle Rd. 
Neinken, M. L., 5500 15th Av. 

Nemser, Joseph, 277 S. 2nd 

Nerenberg, Sam, 965 E. 8th 

Newman, Elias, 1501 53rd 

Newman, Rabbi J., 1667 Ocean Pkwy. 
Newman, Dr. S. L., 500 Bedford Av. 
Oberstein, Dr. H. J., 472 New Lots Av. 
Okanst, Arthur, 1625 E. 13th 

Oremland, Irving A., 244 Amherst 
Packer, Henry, 1702 47th 

Paymer, Rabbi J. H., 1605 Carroll 
Pearle, Theodore, 66 Court 

Pearlman, Benjamin, 925 Prospect Pl. 
Pecker, Ralph, 1871 Sterling Pl. 

Peller, Albert, 2360 82nd 

Penziner, Carl H., 26 Court 

Perelson, B. E., 8423 Seventh Av. 
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Perlmutter, I., 1013 E. 7th 

Perlstein, Dr. Isaac, 591 Montgomery 

Pincus, I. Meyer, 1105 E. 19th 

Pines, Julius L., 3734 Maple Av. 

Pitkow, H. M., 1601 Beverly Rd. 

Platoff, Max, 706 Eastern Pkwy. 

Polansky, Julius, 1439 Ocean Ay. 

Porter, Dr. Louis, 1124 Av. Ay 

Poses, Melvin B., 1327 46th 

Posner, Miss S. J., 238 New Vork Ay. 

Prashker, Louis, 505 Argyle Rd. 

Prensky, Dr. Wm. S., 16 De Koven Court 

Price, Arthur H., 1525 E. 4th 

Price, Miss Gertrude C., 1299 Carroll 

Progressive Synagogue Men’s Club 
1515 46th 

Rabinowitz, B., 140 Clarkson Av. 

Rabinowitz, Dr. H. M., 770 St. Mark’ 
A 


Ve 
Rabinowitz, Dr. I., 1520 Flatbush Ay. 
Rand, Jacob H., 1456 55th 
Rappoport, M., 1911 Dorchester Rd. 
Ratner, Hyman, 2153 75th 
Reichler, Rabbi M., 84 Bay 25th 
Reisman, Israel M., 954 51st 
Religious School of East Midwood 
Jewish Center, 1625 Ocean Av. 
Relkin, M. L., 1822 82nd 
Remland, Dr. B. S., 1011 Carroll 
Richmond, E. L., 625 Av. N 
Rifkin, Louis, 3829 Oceanic Ay. 
Risikoff, Rabbi L. J., 2412 Ocean Av. 
Rockwitt, Joseph L., 1862 E. 9th 
Rokeach, Dr. Aaron, 889 Park Pl, 
Rose, Rev. Dr. M. M., 80 Schenck Av. 
Roseman, Isador, 374 S. 5th 
Rosen, M. A., 480 Eastern Pkwy. 
Rosen, Samuel, 90 Classon Av. 
Rosenberg, J. Mitchell, 901 Av. H? 
Rosenberg, Dr. J., 1156 Eastern Pkwy. 
Rosenberg, Dr. L., 1156 Eastern Pkwy. 
Rosenberg, Moses, 1201 Av, I 
Rosenblum, Philip, 519 Eastern Pkwy. 
Rosencrans, A., 340 Shore Blyd. 
Rosenfeld, Dr. R., 1208 Eastern Pkwy. 
Rosenthal, Herman H., 817 E, 18th 
Rosenzweig, Abraham, 791 BE. 5ist 
Ross, Herbert, 130 Fenimore 
Roth, Harry, 1537 49th 
Roth, Mrs. Jennie 1361 49th 
Rothman, Jacob, 825 E. Ninth 
Rothstein, Hyman, 440 Lenox Rd, 
Rothstein, Samuel, 2402 Ay. Af 
Rous, Ben, 25 Parade Pl. 

Rubenstein, E. Ivan, 50 Court 
Rubin, B. S., 4819 Church Av. 
Rubin, Jacob, 182 Girard 
Rubinstein, Z. H., 1832 E. 5th 
Sack, Max, 2002 E. 2nd 

Sacks, Dr. M. L., 1230 E. 12th 
Salwen, M., 1246 E. 21st 

Saiwen, N., 1565—48th 

Salwen, S. J., 1622—43rd 

Sand, Joseph H., 2408 Ay. 1 

Sands, Dr. I. J., 202 New York Av. 
Sarachek, Rev. Dr. J., 8020—4th Ay. 
Satlow, I. D., 4524 Ay, I 

Sawitsky, Mrs. J., 3585 Bedford Av, 
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Scharaga, Harry, 334 Crown 

Scheuermann, Harry, 1159 Brighton 
Beach Av. 

Schimmel, D. J., 4815—15th 

Schindler, Harry, 5609 Tilden Av. 

Schindler, Max, 5613 Tilden Av. 

Schlesinger, E., 1610—48th 

Schlussel, S., 2901 Avenue J 

Schoenholtz, S., 1224 Schenectady Av. 

Schoenhut, M., 501 Brightwater Ct. 

Schorr, Rabbi I., 1582—48th 

Schrag, C. I., 3379 Bedford Av. 

Schreiber, A. H., 1082 E. 9th 

Schrier, H., 250 Montgomery 

Schulder, L., 25 Lefferts Av. 

Schwartz, Dr. A. S., 1268—46th 

Schwartz, A., 1573 Ocean Pkwy. 

Schwartz, B. D., 135 Eastern Pkwy. 

Schwartz, D., 107—6th Av. 

Schwartz, H., 1907 E. 22nd 

Schwartz, Dr. J., 8102—2ist Av. 

Schwartz, Dr. M., 650 Ocean Av. 

Schwartzberg, J. J., 2053 80th 

Schwarzschild, M. M., 5100—15th Av. 

Seedman, Noah, 56 Court 

Seeger, I., 716 Montgomery 

Segal, Rabbi S. M., 110 New York Av. 

Seidelman, N., 5911 Tilden Av. 

Seiden, Morris, 75 Barbey 

Seligman, R., P. O. Box 116 

Selikowitz, A., 2423 Av. J 

Septimus, Morris, 165 Hooper 

Shavitz, F., 8108—21st Av. 

Shavitz, I., 1965 E. 19th 

Siegal, W. T., 1602 Carroll 

Siegler, Dr. S. L., 706 Eastern Pkwy. 

Silberman, B., 700 Montgomery 

Silver, E. S., 1044 E. 9th 

Silverberg, H. M., 1469 E. 45th 

Silverstein, L. B., 2241—63rd 

Simchowitz, M., 334 Rockaway Pkwy. 

Simon, P., 53 Bay 25th 

Simon, Dr. S., 215 E. 43rd 

Sklar, D., 792 Cleveland 

Sloan, I., 1002 Ditmas Av. 

Slominsky, D. T., 651 Warwick 

Smilowitz, J., 776 Myrtle Av. 

Smith, J., 4112—12th Av. 

Smith, P., 209 Albemarle Rd. 

Sobel, S. I., 632 E. 95th 

Solodkin, C., 570 Westminister Rd. 

Spevack, V., 198 Crown 

Spiegelman, W. J., 853 E. 9th 

Starr, I., 422 E. 93rd 

Stein, H., 1413 A. East 12th 

Stein, M., 26 Court 

Steinberg, J., 3809 Maple Av. 

Steinberg, J., 763 Ocean Av. 

Stolitzky, Dr. B., 135 Eastern Pkwy. 

Stoll, Dr. V., 1315 Bergen 

Stoloff, Dr. B., 1149 Eastern Pkwy. 

Stolper, Rabbi D. B., 755 E. 46th 

Straus, S., 626 Elton 

Strum, Dr. J. G., 127 Beverly Rd. 

Stulman, Mrs. Ida, 1326 Union 

Sultan, A., 3817 Maple Av. 

Sweedler, Hon. Nathan, 194 Crown 

Taishoff, B., 623 Linden Blvd. 
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Tannenbaum, Mrs. D., 180 Lenox Rd. 
Temkin, A., 410 Marlboro Rd. 

Tohn, Miss S. E., 116 E. 54th 
Trachtenberg, J., 30 Ocean Pkwy. 
Turberg, P., 500 Ocean Av. 

Union Temple, 17 Eastern Pkwy. 
Wald, L., 8301 Bay Pkwy. 

Waldorf, M., 990 President 
Wallerstein, Dr. A., 1196 Eastern Pkwy. 
Warshall, Dr. H. B., 629 Ocean Pkwy. 
Warwick, Dr. H. A., 1034 St. Johns Pl. 
Wechsler, M., Esq., 154 Ocean Pkwy. 
Weinberg, Dr. H. M., 45 Parade Place 
Weinberger, W. E., 1410 Avenue S. 
Weinreb, Dr. W. A., 1199 Eastern Pkwy. 
Weinstock, L., 135 Eastern Pkwy. 
Weisblum, P., 343 New York Av. 
Weisbrodt, Dr. J., 2709 Ocean Av. 
Weissman, L., 712 Crown 

Weissman, Dr. Nahum, 1643 E. 2nd 
Weitzer, A., 55 Linden Blvd. 
Weitzner, H., 2030—81st 

Werner, A. S., 205 Ocean Av. 
Werner, L., 50 Ocean Pkwy. 

Whyte, Mrs. R., 1 St. Paul’s Ct. 
Wiener, G., 1769 Pitkin Av. 

Willner, H., 162 Beaumont 

Wilson, Dr. S. J., 830 Prospect Pl. 
Winning, B. A., 1594 E. 26th 
Winters, J., 71 Ocean Pkwy. 
Wohlberg, Rabbi H. I., 1521—53rd 
Wolfe, Dr. S. A., 1530 President 
Wollman, Barney, 2117 E. 3rd 
Wollowick, Dr. D. P., 4600 Kings Hwy 
Wrazlowsky, A., 50 E. 18th 
Youngman, Miss Dora, 114 Imlay 
Zager, A., 519 Eastern Pkwy. 
Zaslowsky, D. R., 1648—53rd 

Zelby, N. E., 8701 Shore Rd. 

Zimet, Sidney, 44 Court 

Ziony, Miss F., 3110 Brighton 4th 
Zorn, E., 976 E, 27th 

Zuger, Dr. B., 263 Eastern Pkwy. 
Zwerdling, T., 751 St. Marks Av. 


Buffalo 


Abramson, J. E., 936 Kensington Av. 

Beth El Library, 151 Richmond Av. 
boldt Pkwy. 

Bohnen, Rabbi E. A., Calvin & Tacoma 


Aves. 
Brevis, Rabbi H. J., 175 North 
Buffalo Public Library : 
Bureau of Jewish Education, 434 Pru- 
dential Bldg. 
Cantor, David I., 975 Lafayette Av. 
Dana, Mrs. Leo I., 85 Depew Av. 
Dautch, Chas., Esq., 500 Walbridge Bidg. 
Diamond, David, 129 St. James Pl. 
Etkin, Morton H., 576 Linwood Av. 
Fink, Rev. Dr. J. L., 599 Delaware Av. 
Fleischman, S. M., 162 Anderson Pl. 
Fleysher, Dr. M. H., 962 Lafayette Av. 
Goldstein, Morris, 39 Erie § 
Grossman, H. J., 298 Middlesex Rd. 
Grossman, Samuel, 137 Dorchester Rd. 
Halpern, Philip, Esq., 739 Lafayette Av. 
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Jewish Community Bldg., 406 Jefferson 


Vv. 
Leve, Dr. Gs B., 150 Ross Av. 
Maisel, Louis, 703 Filmore 
Markel, Joseph, 263 Middlesex Rd. 
Rosenberg, Samuel H., 417 Delaware Ay. 
Rovner, Nathan, 1111 Liberty Bk. Bldg. 
Saperston, W. W., 130 Dorchester Rd. 
Sapowitch, J. A., 110 Chatham Dr. 
Stone, Dr. Wm. 580 Humboldt Pkwy. 
Temple Beth David Book Review Group 
61 Brunswick Blvd. 
Temple Beth David School, 626 Hum- 
boldt Pkwy. 
Wile, Herman, Ellicott & Carroll 


Cedarhurst 


Beth-El Library, Broadway & Locust 

Kommel, Jacob, 73 Prospect Av. 

Sandrow, Rabbi E. T., c/o Temple 
Beth El 


Chappaqua 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor 


Cornwall 
Siegler, Mrs. E. M., Box 282 


Corona 
Peck, George, 100-06 40 Rd. 


Croton on Hudson 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Rosen, Joseph A., Box 227 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Chaitkin, Jacob 


Edgemere 
Metchik, Reuben, 439 Beach 36th 


Eggertsviile 


Beta Sigma Rho Fraternity, 115 Green- 
way Rd. 


Ellenville 


Akin, Dr. Moses, 119 S. Main 
Levine, Herman J., 36 Center 


Elmira 
Cong. B’nai Israel, 110 High 
Levy, B. F., Realty Bldg. 
Markowitz, Rey. Dr. S. H., 714 Second 
National Council of Jewish Women, 
553 Maple Ay. 


Far Rockaway 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Bass, Noah, 1112 Forest Ay. 


Levine, B. H., 735 Mador Court 
Salwen, Nathan, 1153 Sage 


AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK 


(New York 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Benjamin, A., 1011 Neilson 

Berger, Max, 791 Cornaga Av. 

Caplan, Samuel, 1153 Neilson 

Hadassah of Far Rockaway 

Fink, Dr. George I., 714 Central Av. 
Frankfort, Fred, 2016 Mott Av. 
Greenberg, Dr. L. J., 1056 Neilson Av. 
Lederman, J. H., 100-16 Grassmere Terr. 
Lief, Dr. Victor F., 130i Cornaga Ay. 
Salit, Norman, 1152 Sage 

Shulman, Dr. R. B., 1801 Cornaga Av. 
Siegel, Dr. Isidore M., 1210 Cornaga Av. 
Sverdlik, D. L., 860 Far Rockaway Blvd. 


Fleetwood 
Charnas, Theodore, 309 Packman Ay. 


Floral Park 


Brown, Dr. Aaron, 14 Earl 
Gleckel, Albert, 333 Plainfield Av. 
Sanders, Michael, 15 Remsen Lane 


Florida 
Gordon, Samuel A. 


Flushing 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Dubin, Rabbi A., 136-05 Sanford Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Felberbaum, Nathan, 75-58 179th 
Levine, Harry J., 35-15 171st 
Rose, Samuel P., 165-15 29th Ay, 
Schechner, M. H., 35-18 157th 
Shinedling, Rabbi A., 36-19 Bowne 
Weinberg, Morton, 42-20 Kissena Blvd. 
Zeamans, Mrs. H. R., 164-53 Delaware 


Forest Hills 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Cohen, David, 6933 108th 
Kashine, Louis L., 89-10 Baldwin Av. 
Schall, H. W., 68 — 19 Ingram 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Altman, Chas., 69-49 Ingram 

Bokser, Rabbi B. Z., 92-15 Stafford Av. 
Chernis, Leon E., 94-15 Stafford Av. 
Cohen, Abraham H., 7131 Manse 
Duker, Samuel, 110-07 73rd 

Hanser, Harry, 72—21 Ingram Pl. 
Hinenburg, Dr. M., 69-56 Exeter 
Kraus, Adolph G., 108-48 69th Rd. 
Lieberman, A., 70-11 108th 

Pozner, S., 110-31 73rd Rd. 

Rosenhain, Dr. Bruno, 108-05 70th Av. 
Rudolph, Joseph, 9011 68th Av. 
Schatzberg, Meyer, 9020 Baldwin Av. 
Voss, Erich, 72-38 113th 

Zorwitz, B. S., 67-70 Groton 


; Fort Totten 
Goodman, Lt. H. H. 
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Freeport 


Radin, Leon, 315 Smith 
Wolsk, Isidore, 177 N. Long Beach 


Glendale 
Salzberg, Harry, 7809 Cooper Av. 


Gloversville 


Jewish Community Center Sunday 
School, 28 E. Fulton 


Great Neck 
LIBRARY MEMBER 


Ring, Morris, A., 4 Beverly Rd. 
Rosman, I. B., 21 Barstow Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adelman, Arthur, 35 Clover Dr. 
Frankel, J. M., 3 William 

Golinko, Jerome I., 53 Arleigh 
Hirshhorn, Joseph H., 16 Pont 

Leiken, Robert, 21 Tain Dr. 

Moilin, Dr. A. D., 363 Middle Neck Rd. 
Rubin, H. M., 3 Tulip Dr. 

Rudin, Rabbi J. P., 7 Old Colony Lane 
Stein, M., 59 Valley View Rd. 
Vortrefflich, P., 8 William Penn Rd. 


Harrison 
Kugel, Harry J. 


Hartsdale 
Biltchik, I., 140 Lakeview Av. 


Hastings on Hudson 
Gutbezahl, M. L., 16 Windsor Rd. 


Hauppauge 
Kimbrig, Miss Ida 


Hempstead 
Schwartz, Rabbi H. E., 96 Vermont Av. 


Hewlett 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 
. Davidson, L., 1413 Kew Av. 
Doft, Benjamin J., 340 Daub Av. 
Eitingon, Leon, 1400 Kew Av. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Fish, George D., 56 E. Rockaway Rd. 
Seides, Dr. H. M., 330 Daub Av. 
Hudson 
Kline, Samuel, 553 Warren 


Ithaca 
Lire MEMBER 
Hurwitz, W. A., Cornell University 
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LIBRARY MEMBER 


B'nai B’rith Hillel. Foundation, Barnes 
Hall 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Beta Sigma Rho, 126 Westbourne Lane 
Phi Epsilon Pi, 316 Highland Rd. 


Jackson Heights 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Simon, Rabbi Ralph, 14-33 75th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Belfer, I. M., 73-12 35th Av. 
Cohen, A. J., 3044—88th 
Perlo, S., 72-15 37th Av. 


Jamaica 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Galper, Samuel, 2027—188th 
Shapiro, Dr. B., 8819—i50th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Londow, Samuel, 143-14—84th Rd. 
Miller, Master J., 179-39 Tudor Rd. 
Rosenfeld, G., 8921 153rd 

Rubinow, Dr. M. J., 85-39 Parsons Blvd. 


Kew Gardens 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Muroff, J,, 8300 Talbot Pl. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Cohen, Nathan E., 138-19—78th Av. 
Fichman, Meyer E., 8226 Austin 
Jellinek, H., 119-21 Metropolitan Av. 
Landman, Rabbi S., 8315 Lefferts Blvd. 
Mandel, Joseph, 118-11—84th Av. 
Rabkin, William, 8252 Abingdon Rd. 
Salpeter, H. D., 83-15 Lefferts Blvd. 
Siner, Dr. Emanuel, 109 Audley 
Stulman, Julius, 124 Onslow Pl. 


Larchmont 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Greenwald, Dr. I., 8 Stonyside Dr. 


Laurelton 


Bradie, A. B., 137-56—227th 

Ehriich, H. B., 135-54 Francis Lewis Blvd. 
Fishman, Samuel B., 138—55—225th 
Fuller, Bernard H., 138-—30—223rd 
Kaplan, N. I., 131-24—225th 

Kavaler, Dr. David, 138-16—228th 
Laurelton Center, 137th Av. and 228th 
Litwin, Harold I., 137-47—224th 
Matlick, Gerald E., 138-19—223rd 
Schwartz, Isidore, 131-49—230th 
Strisik, Philip R., 231-14—-137th Av 
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Lawrence 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Abrahams, A. J., 114 Cumberland 
Browner, J. L., 22 Sunset Rd. 
Hinden, Hyman N., 1 Stuyvesant Pl. 
Horowitz, H. I., 10 Hedgewood Lane 
Schlein, Murray E., 138 Hards Lane 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Helfat, J. Nathan, 8 Muriel Av. 
Jutkovitz, Alexander, 218 Broadway 
Kenyon, Mrs. M., 91 Cedarhurst Av. 
Markham, Sanford H., 7 Herrick Dr. 
Marks, Walter K., 5 Sterling Pl. 
Meyers, B., 40 Central Av. 
Sheldon, Benjamin I., 22 Causeway Rd. 
Sigel, Mrs. Arthur J., 16 Sunset Rd. 


Lexington 
Camp Lexington, Greene County 


Liberty 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Launer, Dr. Louis, 46-48 S. Main 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Lebendiger, Rabbi Israel, 8 Marion Av. 
Sisterhood Cong, Ahavas Israel 


Long Beach 
Domenitz, Isidor, 254 Lafayette Blvd. 
Glass, Robert J., 39 E. Broadway 
Golovensky, Rabbi D. I., Temple Israel 
Katz, S. Walter, 117 E. Penn 
Schlissel, Abraham, 88 Market 
Simsovitz, Rabbi Louis, 628 W. Penn 
Thumim, Dr. Mark, 15 Indiana Ay. 
Zass, Leo, 25 W. Broadway 


Long Island 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Groger, Arnold, 24~-17—25th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Balatow, Mrs. Ida B., 43-22 45th 
Cohen, J., 3870 Vernon Blvd. 
Davidson, L. S., Loose—Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Dworkin, Mrs. Susanne B., 43-09—40th 
Klein, Miles M., 30-34—36th 
Rabinoff, George W., 39-60—46th 
Rabinowitz, Dr. C., 520 Jamaica Av. 
Rubin, Maxwell A., 43-09 40th 
Shain, Rabbi Samson A., 43-42—45th 


Lynbrook 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Rackman, Emanuel, 15 Curtis Pl. 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Saperstein, Rabbi H. I., 23 Langdon PI. 
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Mamaroneck 


Guinzberg, Mrs. H. A., Box 90 
Silvan, Abel M., 422 Soundview Av. 


Merrick 
Michelson, RabbiA. E.,90 Lincoln Blvd. 


Middletown 


Simon, Rabbi A., 20% Commonwealth 
Synagogue and Community Center 


Middle Village 
Hans, Emanuel, 7544-67th Rd. 


Monticello 


Jewish Com. Center of Monticello, Inc.» 
186 Broadway 
Rosenthal, Dr. Julius M., 205 Broadway 


Mt. Vernon 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Greenleaf, Joseph W., 101 Ellwood Av. 
Levy, Harold, 67 Forster Ay. 

Margolis, Rev. Dr. Elias, 16 Glen Av. 
Rose, Samuel B., 171 Audubon Ay. 
Sinai Temple Memorial Lib'y, 132 Crary 
Subotky, Reuben, 11 S. 4th Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alpert, Isidor, 45 Park Av. 

Bobrow, Isidor, 380 Summit Av. 
Epstein, H., 366 Claremont Av. 

Essrig, Dr. Julius, 144 Urban 

Feist, Rabbi Milton, 101 Ellwood Av. 
Fineberg, Rev. Dr. S. A., 19 William 
Freed, J. L., 47 Stuyvesant Plaza 
Furman, L. S., 105 N. Fulton Av. 
Grossman, Rabbi L. B., 415 Homestead 


Av. 
Jaffer, Harold G., 420 Bedford Av. 
Kadis, Isidor, 224 E. 5th 
Lieber, Samuel, 250 Primrose Av. 
Maccoby, Rabbi Max, 109 Wallace Av. 
Mann, Leon, 616 E. Lincoln Av. 
Mt. Vernon Public Library 
Seiler, Morris, 289 Devonia Av. E. 
Sena, Harry, 531 E. Lincoln Av. 
Sobel, Isaac, 36 Villa 
Winsten, Louis, 475 E. Sidney Ay. 
Y. M.H.A., 30 N. 10th Av. 


Nanuet 
Pesner, H. 


Neponsit 
Carr, Joseph, 216 B. 149th 


New Brighton 
Strauss, Frank A., 220 Prospect Ay. 


Newburgh 
Fineberg, Jacob, 86 Water 
Shatz, Louis, 27 Roosevelt Pl. 
Stern, Frederick, 81 Water 
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New Hampton 
Schwartz, Dr. Arthur 


New Rochelle 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Amdur, N. Wollman, 120 Broadview Av. 
Garfunkel, B. J., 88 Elk Av. 
Tow, Isidor, Esq., P. O. B. 156 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Beth El Synagogue S. S., Union Av. 
Davis, Mrs. A. W., 371 Beechmont Dr. 
Grun, Mrs. Justus, 44 Beechmont Dr, 
Lukashok, J. G., 20 Davis Av. 
Manheimer, Jacob S., 80 Overlook Rd. 
Michelman, Myer J., 33 Melrose Dr. 
Nowak, Rabbi A., 30 Clinton Pl. 
Raizen, Chas. S., 3 Melrose Dr. 
Rosenwald, Joseph, 181 Lyncroft Rd. 
Salkin, A. Loeb, 75 Bayeau Rd. 
Shankman, Rabbi J. K., 30 Risley Pl. 
Slobodkin, Dr. S. H., 100 Storer Av. 
Sloman, Max, 88 Broadview Av. 
Temple Israel, Helen Mayer Memorial 
Library, 456 Webster Av. 
Wolf, Fred S., 40 Oxford Rd. 
Wyner, M. E., 33 Verdun Ay. 


New York City 
LirE MEMBERS 


Buttenweiser, J. L., 17 E. 42nd 

Cong. Emanuel Rel. School, 1 E. 65th 
Elkus, Abram I., 40 Wall 

Fischel, Harry, 276 Fifth Av. 
Goodhart, P. J., 654 Madison Av. 
Kempner, I. H., 295 Madison Ay. 
Lamport, S. C., 507 Broadway 
Warburg, Mrs. 'F. M., 1109 Fifth Av. 
Wiesen, Max, 463 Seventh Av. 


FRIEND 
Golding Brothers Co., 316 Broadway 


PATRON MEMBERS 


Dorfman, Adolph, 59 W. 19th 
Elstein, S., 211 E. 94th 

Golden, Samuel, 140 Riverside Dr. 
Goldman, Wm. P., 12-14 E. 14th 
Guggenheim, Sol Ree 120 Broadway 
Halle, Hiram J., 993 Sth Av. 
Hausman, Samuel, 10 E. 32nd 
Ittleson, Henry, 1 Park Av. at 33rd 
Kessler, Wm. B., 140 Riverside Dr. 
Lehman, Hon. Irving, 36 W. 44th 
Levy, Joseph, 115 Central Park West 
Linder, H. F., 888 Park Av. 
Marshall, James, Esq., 150 Broadway 
Norman, Edward A., 60 Beaver 
Pforzheimer, Carl H., 25 Broad 
Scherman, Harry, 450 Riverside Dr. 
Sulzberger, A. H., 229 W. 43rd 
Zaifert, Harry, 473 West End Av. 
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LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Abeloff, Dr. A. J., 1114 Madison Av. 

Ackman, Benjamin, 369 E. 149th 

Alexandre, Emanuel, 15 Central Pk. W. 

Antin, Senator B., 960 Grand Concourse 

Appel, Alexander, 120 E. 39th 

Arkush, Reuben, 300 Central Park West 

Arnstein, A. E., 1185 Park Av. 

Arzt, Rev. Dr. Max, 3080 Broadway 

Aschner, Mrs. P., 1085 Park Av. 

Aschuer, Mrs. Paul, 1085 Park Av. 

Ash, Sol, 330 W. 42nd 

Barkey, J. A., 241 Central Park West 

Barshad, M. A., 27 W. 96th 

Bernhardt, Miss Frances, 418 E. 84th 

Bernstein, Nahum A., Hotel Beacon 

Bicks, Alexander, 165 Broadway 

Blumfield, M., 2150 Creston Av. 

Bondy, Eugene L., 285 Madison Av. 

Botein, Bernard, 67 Park Av. 

Brauner, Herman M., 120 Broadway 

Brecher, Leo, 300 Central Park West 

Brentano, Mrs. L., 448 Riverside Dr. 

Bricken, Irving Buck, 565 Fifth Av. 

Brill, Dr. A. A., 15 W. 70th 

Brill, Joseph E., 8 Gramercy Pk. 

Buchler, Joseph, 1490 Jessup Av. 

Butman, G., 259 W. 30th 

Chanin, Irwin S., 25 Central Park West 

Chapman, Henry K., 2 Lafayette 

Chipkin, Israel S., 1776 Broadway 

Citron, Bernard, 570 7th 

Coat, Apron, & Towel Supply, 
Webster Av. 

Cohen, Benjamin, 12 E. 41st 

Cohen, Elias, 20 W. 86th 

Cohen, Ezra, 152 E. 94th 

Cohen, Julius, 171 E. Broadway 

Cohen, Rabbi Samuel M., 3080 Broadway 

Cohen, Sanford H., 1111 "Park Av. 

Columbia University Library 

Cowen, Chas. A., 10 Sheridan Sq. 

Currick, Samuel F., 552 Riverside Dr. 

Dickstein, Hon. S., "70 Pine 

Dorfman, Irving, 365 West End Ay. 

Edelman, Selig, 601 West End Av. 

Educational Alliance, E. Broadway & 
Jefferson 

Eichel, Elias, 480 Canal 

Eisen, "Max, 1268 Croes Av. 

Eisner, Mark, 20 Exchange Pl. 

Elsberg, Leon, 250 W. 88th 

Eno, Charles, 23 W. 73rd 

Fiering, Benjamin, 469 7th Av. 

Fine, Morris, 629 W. 135th 

Fine, Samuel, 322 Central Park West 

Finkelstein, Dr. H. M., 3433 De Kalb Av. 

Finn, Frederick, 630 Fifth Av. 

Fischberg, Wn. B., 38 E. 85th 

Fox, George I., 115 W. 30th 

Frankel, Phillip F., 32 W. 82nd 

Freeda, "Abraham, 110 E. 41st 

Freedman, Dr. S., 895 West End Av. 

Freundlish, Aaron A., 138 Reade 

Friedenberg, S., 1185 "Park Av. 

Friedkin, Israel, 77 Bowery. 

Friedman, Arthur B., 601 West End Ay. 

Friedman, Elisha M., 25 E. 67th 
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Friedman, H. G., 345 W. 88th 

Friedman, J., Jr., 115 Fifth Ay. 

Friedman, Max L., 139 Duane 

Friedman, Stanleigh y., 11 E. 81st 

Froehlich, Carl, 146 Reade 

Garfunkel, J. H., 22 E. 88th 

Geller, Abraham N., 292 Madison Ay. 

Goldfarb, Samuel J., 1350 Broadway 

Goldman, Harold, 122 E. 42nd 

Goldman, M. I., 152 W. 42nd 

Goldshlag, Nathan, 371 E. 149th 

Goldsmith, A. J., Waldorf Astoria Towers 

Goldsmith, L. L., 115 Central Park West 

Goodfriend, Dr. M. J., 1882 Grand 
Concourse 

Goodstein, Jacob, 21 E. 40th 

Gordon, Benjamin, 1561 Sheridan Av. 

Gottfried, Judah S., 305 W. 72nd 

Gottlieb, Saul, 675 Walton Av. 

Greater Clothing Contr. Ass’n. 
100 Fifth Av. 

Greenberg, Chas., 1107 Broadway 

Greenspun, George, 2734 Claflin Av. 

Grinsten, Mark L., 340 Riverside Dr. 

Grosberg, S. J., 1063 Walton Ay. 

Guggenheim, Simon, 120 Broadway 

Guggenheim, Wm., 3 Riverside Dr. 

Gunther, Ernst, 511 E. 72nd 

Gurfein, Murray I., 600 W. 116th 

Haimson, Abraham, 720 Ft. Washington 

Haimson, Samuel, 803 W., 180th 

Hassid, Jacob, 1372 Broadway 

Hendricks, Henry S., 7 Dey 

Herzog, M., 260 Fourth Ay. 

Herzog, Samuel A., 299 Madison Ay. 

Hess, Nathaniel E., 149 Reade 

Hillson, Max S., 230 Central Park West 

Hirsch, Joseph P., 473 West End Av. 

Hirschkorn, Morris, 137 Varick 

Hoffmann, Dr. C., Jr., 156 5th Ay. 

Horwitz, C., 50 Riverside Dr. 

Hourwich, George K., 165 Broadway 

Isaacson, Dr. B., 911 Walton Av. 

Israel, Julius, 450 West End Ay. 

Jacoby, Harry, 115 Central] Park West 

Jaffe, Henry, 9 W. 10th 

Janis, George N., 272 W. 90th 

Javitz, Samuel, 1325 Grand Concourse 

Jewish Education Committee, 1776 
Broadway 

Jewish Institute of Religion Library, 
40 W. 68th 

Jewish Theological Seminary, 3080 Bdwy. 

Jonas, Harold J., 285 Riverside Dr. 

Judson, Nathaniel, 15 W. 81st 

Kagan, Leo B., 20 Pine 

Kahn, Ben, 800 West End Av. 

Kaplan, Harry, 535 Sth Av. 

Kaplan, Dr. Ira I., 755 Park Av. 

Kasle, Miss Gertrude, 5 W. 6Sth 

Kastor, Adolph, 245 Fifth Av. 

Katz, Edward, 3400 Wayne Ay. 

Katz, Dr. Elihu, 95514 Fifth Ay. 

Katz, Frederick, 1450 Broadway 

Kessler, Mordecai, 197 E, Broadway 

Kheel, Aaron, 260 W. 72nd 

Kleiman, D. P., Franklin Towers, 86th 

Klein, Jacob, 1323 Findlay Ay. 
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Klein, Dr. Joseph J., 19 W. 44th 

Klein, S., 500 West End Ay. 

Klion, Samuel M., 211 Central Park W. 

Kohon, B., 128 Ft. Washington Av. 

Kommel, Alexander, 7 W. 36th 

Korn, Dr. Harold, 1440 Broadway 

Kramer and Kaprow, 122 E. 42nd 

Krasne, Abraham, 115 Central Park W. 

Krumbein, Abraham, 989 6th Av. 

Lasker, 1134 Broadway 

Lehman, Hon. Herbert H., 1 William 

Lehrer, Samuel, 315 E. 99th 

Leistner, David S., 234 W. 48th 

Levine, David, 25 W. 43rd 

Levine, Jacob, 150 Riverside Dr, 

Levine, Louis, 166 W. 125th 

Levine, Michael M., 1385 Broadway 

Levitt, Barnet, 107 W. 86th 

Levy, David W., 107 W. 48th 

Levy, Jacob, 211 W. 106th 

Lewis, Rabbi A., 1786 Topping Av. 

Library of the College of the City of 
New York, Convent Ay. and 139th 

Liebovitz, A., 75 Leonard 

Linder, Maurice, 262 Central Park W. 

Littauer, Lucius N., 235 4th Ay. 

Loeb, Dr. M. J., 1882 Grand Concourse 

Lurie, I. J., 57 Second Ay. 

Manaccus, Samuel, 200 Sth Ay. 

Manevich, Mark, 116 Seaman Av. 

Manges, Dr. Morris, 1185 Park Av. 

Mann, Richard I., 124 Fort George Ay, 

Marks, Harry M., 521 Sth Ay. 

May, Judge Mitchell, 1 Fifth Av. 

Meltsner, Charles N., 45 W. 81st 

Mens’ Club of Inwood Hebrew Cong. 
111 Vermilyea Ay. 

Meyer, Eugene, 20 Pine 

Meyer, Max, 141 W. 73rd 

Mittelmann, Daniel, 575 Park Av. 

Mizrachi Women’s Org. of America, 
1133 Broadway 

Morgenthau, Henry, 1133 Fifth Av. 

Nachbar, Daniel, 607 West End Ay. 

Naftalison, Louis J., 300 Madison Av. 

Nass, Samuel, 272 W. 90th 

Nathan, Edgar J., Jr., 1 Wall 

Neaman, Pearson E., 1200 Fifth Ay. 

Nerenstone, Dr. Samuel H., 1939 Grand 
Concourse 

Newberger, David, 38 Park Row 

Nirenstein, Samuel, 127 W. 79th 

Obstler, Leo, 370 7th Av. 

Olken, Henry P., 1412 Ocean Ay. 

Osherson, Louis, 102 E. 170th 

Papernow, Raymond H., 25 E. 86th 

Papier, Harry, 1584 Second Ay. 

Perahia, Henry, 247 W. 37th 

Percus, Philip M., 200 W. 86th 

Phillips, Seymour J., 1185 Park Ay, 

Pick, Dr. Theodore, 245 BR. 72nd 

Picker, I., 685 West End Av. 

Podell, David L., 39 Broadway 

Popkin, W. E., 185 Lexington Ay, 

Poses, Samuel, 118 W. 79th 

Posner, Louis S., 170 Broadway 

Proskauer, Joseph M., 11 Broadway 

Prusslin, Miss Isabelle, 205 W. 54th 

Raphaelson, S., 1 W. 67th 
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Ravitch, David, 250 W. 94th 

Ravitch, Joseph, 230 Central Park W. 
Reichman, E. E., 677 West End Av. 
Reichman, Ralph, 276 Fifth Av. 

Rein, Dr. Charles R., 580 Fifth Av. 
Reiss and Son, M., 315 Seventh Av. 
Rocker, Louis P., 15 Broad 

Romanov, Rabbi P., 1991 Washington Av. 
Rosen, A. D., 1700 Grand Concourse 
Rosenbaum, L. N., 1070 Park Av. 
Rosenblatt, Daniel G., 6 W. 77th 
Rosensweig, L., 2070 Grand Concourse 
Rosenthal, Wm., 115 Central Park W. 
Roth, David, 1177 Grant Av. 

Roth, S., 55 Liberty 

Rothstein, L. L., 310 West End Av. 
Ruther, William, 123 Pitt 

Sachs, Dr. Erich D., 315 W. 86th 
Sack, Benjamin, 1100 Park Av. 

Safian, Dr. Joseph, 574 West End Av. 
Salzman, A. E., 151 Central Park W. 
Salzman, Wm. S., 151 Central Park W. 
Schaffer, Jacob B., 330 5th Av. 
Schechter, H., 526 W. 187th 

Schmer, Max, 11 W. 42nd 

Schneider, Sol, 103 Park Av. 
Schneierson, S. S., 115 Central Park W. 
Schonwald, Dave, 10 W. 96th 
Schwartz, Abraham J., 105 Fifth Av. 
Schwartz, Arthur H., 124 W. 79th 
Seaboard Food Co. Inc., 60 Hudson 
Seligson, David D., 163 W. 29th 
Sherry, M. D., 250 E. 178th 

Siegel, Julius, 431 Riverside Dr. 
Siegel, Samuel W., 221 W. 82nd 
Silverman, Albert, 40 W. 68th 
Silverman, Lionel, 36 W. 84th 
Simmonds, L. J., 1560 Amsterdam Av. 
Singer, Irving I., 292 Fifth Av. 

Sinins, Dr. Eli, 520 Eighth Av. 
Slaimen, Alexander, 115 W. 197th 


Slapion, Dr. Lawrence G., 751 Gerard Av. 


Slater, Israel, 562 West End Av. 
Slote, Edwin M., 230 Central Park S. 
Slotkin, Meyer, 511 E. 72nd 

Sneider, Leopold J., 235 E. 22nd 


Solomon, Rev. Dr. E. L.,875 West End Av. 


Soltes, Aaron, 40 W. 68th 
Sonneborn, Dr. F., 88 Lexington Av. 
Sporn, Philip, 45 E. 85th 

Starr, Mrs. Harry, 3965 Sedgwick Av. 
Stein, E., 241 Central Park W. 
Steinberg, Morris, 220 W. 57th 
Stern, Charles, 47 Feather Bed Lane 
Stern, Hermann, 257 W. 93rd 

Stern, Irving, 250 W. 94th 

Strauss, Carl, 57 Park Terrace W. 
Strauss, Lewis, Jr., 52 William 
Strauss, Samuel, 116 E. 68th 
Stroock, Sol M., 61 Broadway 
Sulzberger, Judge Myron, 240 E. 72nd 
Survis, Maurice, 120 Broadway 
Sverdlik, Aaron, 608 Fifth Av. 
Tarry, Victor, 60 W. 76th 

Tekulsky, Sol, 285 Madison Av. 
Telsky, Esq. Samuel A., 55 Liberty 
Tishman, Charles, 115 W. 86th 
Udell, Lester, 225 W. 86th 
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Ullman, Benjamin, 1509 Morris Av. 

Unger, Henry W., 1239 Madison Av. 

Unterberg, David W., 40 Worth 

Vineland Butter & Egg Corp., 174 Duane 

Wald, Louis, 185 E. 206th 

Walter, W. I., Hotel St. Regis 

Warner Bros. Pictures Inc., 321 W. 44th 

Wasserman, Samuel, 580 Broadway 

Wasservogel, Hon. Isidor, 1120 Park Av. 

Wechsler, Dr. H. F., 55 E. 86th 

Wechsler, Philip, 65 Central Park W. 

Weinstein, Sol, 1895 University Av. 

Weinstock, Davis, 302 Broadway 

Weiss, William, 210 W. 10ist 

Weit, Solon, 92 Liberty 

White, Leo, 240 Central Park S. 

Wiener, Ben, 241 Centra! Park W. 

Wise, Rev. Dr. Stephen S., 40 W. 68tn 

Witkin, Theodore, 25 Central Park W. 

Voge: Rabbi Ascher M., 762 Brady Av. 
.M.H.A., 148 E. 92nd 

y. 'M. H. A., 410 Fort Washington Av. 

Zapinosky, E., 186th & Amsterdam Av. 

Zavon, Samuel, 336 West End Av. 

Zinke,.A. U., 60 E. 42nd 

Zipser, Dr. J. E., 40 E. 83rd 
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Abelson, Dr. Paul, 410 Central Park West 

Abramson, Marcus, 315 E. 206th 

Abramson, Nathan M., 10 W. 96th 

Ackermann, Dr. W., 240 Central Park S. 

Adelstein, George, 244 W. 30th 

Adlerblum, Dr. Cullen, 6116 Liebig Av. 

Adlerstein, H., 79 Wall 

Ain, Samuel N., 9 W. 70th 

Alpert, Adolph, "41 W. 96th 

Alstat, Rabbi P. R., Broadway & 122nd 

Altchek, Dr. Emanuel, 9 W. 110th 

Altman, Wm. R., Esq, 67 W. 44th 

Amateau, Dr. M., 201 W. 77th 

Amdur, S. L., 115 5th Av. 

American Friends of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, 10 E. 40th 

American Jewish Congress, 330 W. 42nd 

Anderson, Harry G., 70 Pine 

Andrew, Joseph L., 42 W. 44th 

Anit-Defamation League, 122 E, 42nd 

Appelbaum, Rabbi Saul, 35 E. 62nd 

Ash, Moise, 259 W. 30th 

Atlas, Nicholas, 141 E. 3rd 

Auslander, Martin, 57 Park Terr., E. 

Badman, Theodore, 260 West End Av. 

Bakst, Dr. J., 1107 Hoe Av. 

Bankoff, Mrs. E. S., 692 Madison Av. 

Banner, Max, S., 152 W. 25th 

Baris, A. L., 315 Central Park West 

Baron, David, 176 W. 87th 

Baron de Hirsch Fund, 220 Fifth Av. 

Baron, Prof. Salo W., 448 Riverside Dr. 

Basel, Rabbi A., 260 E. 197th 

Batt, Ralph, 780 Grand Concourse 

Baum, Morton, 525 West End Av. 

Baumgart, Isidor, 127 W. 79th 

Baumritter, F. A., 473 West End Av. 

Baumstone, H., 327 E. 94th 

Baws, Paul, 150 W. 28th 

Baylis, H. A., 120 W. 42nd 
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Beck, Dr. A. G., 751 Walton Ay. 

Behrman, Louis, 1261 Broadway 

Beier, Abraham, 270 Broadway 

Beier, Samuel K., 334 W. 86th 

Belloch, Murray M., 155 Wooster 

Bender, Julius, 176 E. 176th 

Bendheim, S., 70 Pine 

Benedek, Manfred H., 363 7th Av. 

Benenson, Robert, 21 E. 40th 

Ben-Horim, Rabbi Nohum, 212 E. Bdwy. 

Bennett, Ephraim, 3080 Broadway 

Berent, Gunter, 316 W. 78th 

Berger, Samuel, 393 West End Av. 

Berkelhammer, Irving, 1440 Broadway 

Berkowitz, Benjamin, 207 4th Av. 

Berlin, L., 1250 Morrison Av. 

Berman, A., 475 5th Av. 

Berman, George H., 1120 Wyatt 

Berman, Hyman, 100 E. 42nd 

Berman, Jacob I., 225 Broadway 

Berman, Louis E., 1793 Riverside Dr, 

Bernfeld, Julius, 333 Seventh Av. 

Bernheimer, Chas. S., 98 Riverside Dr. 

Bernstein, Benjamin, 11 Park Pl. 

Bernstein, Bernard, 444 Fourth Av. 

Bernstein, D., 54 Howard 

Bernstein, Herman W., 574 West End Ay. 

Bernstein, Dr. J. H., 106 E. 85th 

Bernstein, John L., 141 Broadway 

Bernstein, Julian, Esq., 175 W. 93rd 

Bernstein, Saul, 440 West End Ay. 

Bers, Joseph L., 45 W. 81st 

Berson, Samuel, 1450 Broadway 

Beta Sigma Rho Fraternity, 534 W. 114th 

Bialystoker Center, 228 E. Broadway 

Billard, Dr. E. W., 33 E. 208th 

Biltchik, Aaron L., 80 W. 170th 

Binder, A. W., 865 West End Ay. 

Birnbaum, Louis, 225 Central Park West 

Birnbaum, Morris, 2800 Creston Av. 

Blacker, Morris M., 105 Fifth Ay. 

Blackstone Company, 1270 Sixth Av. 

Blanchard, M. B., 225th & Boston Rd. 

Blauner, Leonard, 25 Central Park West 

Blechman, Simon, 555 Broadway 

Blitz, Samuel, 740 West End Av. 

Bloch Publishing Company, 31 W. 31st 

Block, Jesse, 15 Maiden Lane 

Block, Dr. Morris 75 E. 55th 

Bloom, Harry, 200 W. 86th 

Bloom, Dr. Harry, 180 Riverside Dr. 

Bluestone, Dr. E. M., 150 E. 210th 

Blum, Dr. H. J., 160 Cabrini Blvd. 

Blumenstock, Morris, 107 W. 86th 

Blumenthal, Wm. R., 1457 Broadway 

B'nai B'rith Dist. 1, 11 W. 42nd 

Bob, Herman D., 350 Broadway 

Bogin, Harold A., 58 W. 40th 

Boltuch, Dr. S. U., 905 West End Av. 

Boorstein, Dr. S. W., 1749 Grand Con- 
course 

Boudin, Louis B., 20 W. 43rd 

Brand, Dr. E., 139 W. 82nd 

Brand, Joseph, 441 West End Ay. 

Brand, Morris, 1725 Morris Av. 

Brandt, Mrs. Anna, 120 Cabrini Blvd. 

Brandt, Dr. M. Is., 120 Cabrini Blvd. 

Brandt, Nathan H., 12 E. 41st 
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Braunstein, Benedict B., 110 Hudson 

Bregman, Hyman, 10 E. 40th 

Brennglass, S. L., 36 W. 44th 

Breslauer, Ben, 363 Seventh Av. 

Bressler, Max, 40 W. 68th 

Brodie, Israel B., 30 Broad 

Brodie, Mrs. S. Steven, 720 Fort Wash- 
ington Av. 

Brodman, Dr. Henry, 124 E. 39th 

Brodsky, Dr. I. B., 910 Grand Concourse 

Bromberg, Jacob, 51 Chambers 

Bronx House, 1637 Washington Ay. 

Brooks, George, 200 W. 86th 

Brotman, Melvin S., 535 W. 110th 

Brust, Joseph A., 751 Walton Av. 

Buchsbaum, Joseph, 222 W. 28th 

Buegeleisen, S., 262 Central Park West 

Bunin, Dr. A. L., 940 Grand Concourse 

Burns, Jacob, 60 E. 42nd 

Burnstein, Rabbi A., 245 W. 104th 

Burstein, Rabbi A., 46 W. 83rd 

Cahn, Edmond N., 165 Broadway 

Cahn, Sigmund, 255 W. 88th 

Calman, Dr. Maurice S., 600 W. 18ist 

Cardoza, Rabbi D. A. J., 119 W. 7ist 

Carlinger, Jacob, Broadway & 196th 

Carver, Dewey, 1000 Grand Concourse 

Celler, Hon. Emanuel, 1450 Broadway 

Central Jewish Institute, 125 E. 85th 

Charney, L., 3080 Broadway 

Chasnoff, Dr. Julius, 430 E. 86th 

Chernak, Harry, 245 E. Gun Hill Rd. 

Chertoff, N., 160 W. 95th 

Chorosh, Wm. H., 551 5th Av. 

Clark, Louis H., 121 W. 20th 

Clark, Miss M., 267 W. 89th 

Coblens, Reuben, 55 W. 42nd 

Cohen, Dr. A. B., 347 Fifth Ay. 

Cohen, Dr. Boaz, 3080 Broadway 

Cohen, Charles, 375 Broadway 

Cohen, David F., 165 Broadway 

Cohen, G. L., 52 William 

Cohen, Harry, 260 E. 16ist 

Cohen, Isidore, 149 Fifth Ay. 

Cohen, Rabbi J. X., 40 W. 68th 

Cohen, L. A., 204 W. 29th 

Cohen, Dr. Morris, 1018 E. 163rd 

Cohen, Samuel, 233 W. 25th 

Cohen, Samuel Philip, 3080 Broadway 

Cohn, Dr. A. E., 300 Central Park West 

Cohn, Louis, 17 John 

Cohn, Maurice, 39 Broadway 

Comenetz, Dr. M. M., 33 W. 42nd 

Cooper, Philip, 291 Broadway 

Cotton, B., 1175 Morris Av. 

Council of Jewish Federations & Welfare 
Funds, 165 W. 46th 

Cowen, Bernard, 320 West End Ay. 

Dack, Dr. Simon, 125 E. 72nd 

Darvin, Jay Abram, 300 Madison Av. 

Davidson, Mrs. C. R., 16 Park Av. 

Davidson, Irving, 51 Chambers 

Davidson, Mrs. Israel, 606 W. 116th 

Davis, Abraham M., 365 West End Ay. 

Davis, Moshe, 623 W. 113th 

Davison, Sol, 601 W. 110th 

Delman, J. David, 1476 Broadway 

Delson, Theodore U., 393 West End Ay. 

Dembowitz, Rabbi M. V., 3080 Bdwy. 
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Demuth, Leopold, 135 Central Park W. 
Deutsch, Leo, 115 Central Park West 
Diamond, Jacob L., 250 W. 57th 
Dicker, Miss Mollie K., 1675 Popham Avy. 
Doctor, Samuel, 245 W. 29th 

Doctorow, S. A., 212 Fifth Av. 
Dolowitz, Alexander, 70 W. 40th 
Doskow, Dr. Samuel, 40 E. 49th 
Drechsler, David, 225 5th Av. 

Dreier, Fred, 23 W. 73rd 

Drell, Isidor D., 31 W. Moshulu Pkwy. 
Dreyfus, Dr. W. E., 170° W. 74th 
Driesen, Irving, 350 Central Park West 
Drucker, Isadore J., 120 W. 42nd 
Drucker, M. A., 2084 Grand Av. 
Drucker, Marcel, 60 Lispenard 

Duker, A. G., 219 E. 19th 

Durst, Ben, 143 Stanton 

Dvorkin, Meyer, 46 W. 83rd 

Dworkin, B., 3451 Giles Pl. 

Dworsky, Moses F., 1440 Broadway 
Easton, L., 2665 Grand Concourse 
Eckert, Dr. M. M. 2021 Grand Concourse 
Eckstein, Irving, 202 W. 40th 

Eckstein, S, W., 440 W. 24th 

Edelman, Irvin A., 239 Broadway 
Edelman, Dr. M. H., 875 West End Av. 
Edelson, Dr. Harry, 799 Hunts Point Av. 
Edelstein, Nathan, 46 W. 98th 

Edidin, Dr. B., 252 W. 85th 

Ehrenfeld, Dr. Abraham, 225 W. 86th 
Ehrlich, Dr. M. L., 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Ehrman, Isidore, 465 West End Av. 
Einhorn, Miss Edna, 2 W. 83rd 
Eiseman, Rev. Aaron, 575 West End Av. 
Hisenstein, Rabbi Ira, 124 W. 93rd 
Elishewitz, Jacob, 451 West End Av. 
Elster, Dr. H. B., 1 W. 104th 

Emden, Harry, 1140 Broadway 
Entmacher, Chas., 450 Seventh Av. 
Epstein, Benj. R., 122 E. 42nd 

Epstein, Dr. H., 1555 Grand Concourse 
Epstein, Louis, 132 Nassau 

Etra, Harry, 551 Fifth Av. 

Evnin, Oscar, 330 W. 72nd 

Falk, Rabbi Gustave, 3 E. 65th 

Falk, Dr. H. C., 1 W. 86th 

Falk, Leon P., 1450 Broadway 

Falk, Samuel, 165 Broadway 

Feder, Henry, 514 W. 110th 

Feigelson, Miss Frances, 721 Walton Av. 
Feiger, Fred, 1548 Bryant Av. 

Feiman, M. Jerry, 670 West End Av. 
Feinberg, Dr. Benjamin G., 515 W. i87th 
Feinberg, George J., 10 W. 20th 
Feinberg, S. R., 1551 Unionport Rd. 
Feld, Morris E., 720 Ft. Washington Av. 
Feldman, Gabriel, 83 Wooster 

Feldman, H. I., 355 Riverside Dr. 
Feltman Brothers, 1333 Broadway 
Fenson, Samuel H., 11 Broadway 
Fertig, Arthur, 1441 Broadway 

Fertig, Maldwin, 900 Grand Concourse 
Fierst, Harry P., 162 Fifth Av. 

Finder, Dr. Harry T., 545 West End Ay. 
Fine, Isidor, 46 Worth 

Fingeroth, Robert R., Esq., 17 John 
Fink, N., 64 W. 48th 
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Fink, Reuben, 151 W. 40th 

Finke, M., 205 W. 15th 

Finkelstein, Rev. Dr. L., 3080 Broadway 
Finkelstein, Max F., 291 Broadway 
Finkelstone, Morris, 235 FE. 22nd 
Finks, Miss S. D., 1560 Amsterdam Ay. 
Fishman, Morton, 1591 Fulton Av. 
Fleischman, Arthur, 233 Broadway 
Flexner, Bernard, 570 Lexington Av. 
Fortunoff, J. A., 390 Broadway 
Frackman, Mark, 51 Chambers } 
Frank, Herman, 3215 Bainbridge Av. 
Frank, Rev. Isidore, 390 Riverside Dr. 
Frank, Louis B., 200 W. 57th 

Frank, Milton S., 1150 Broadway 
Frankel, Fred, 28 W. 38th 

Freedman, Phil., 299 Madison Av. 
Friedland, David, 565 Fifth Av. 
Friedland, Milton, 565 5th Av. 
Friedland, R., 525 7th Av. 
Friedlander, E., 300 Central Park West 
Friedman, A. A., 1325 Nelson Av. 
Friedman, A., 10 E. 40th 

Friedman, A. B., 601 West End Av. 
Friedman, Dr. E. D., 1192 Park Av. 
Friedman, Irving, 145 W. 86th 
Friedman, Morris, 168 W. 86th 
Freidman, William E., 29 Broadway 
Friendly, Henry J., 31 Nassau 
Fromberg, Samuel H., 320 Broadway 
Frost, Samuel, 41 W. 14th 

Fuchs, Jesse, 2775 Reservoir Av. 
Fuchs, Morris, 32 W. 82nd 

Fuchs, S. H., 912 Pelham Pkwy. 
Fuerst, W. F., 87 Nassau 

Gabbe, Herman, 677 West End Av. 
Galef, Joseph, 245 Echo PI. 

Ganbarg, Leo, 610 W. 110th 

Ganz; Samuel H., 150 Nassau 

Garb, Gerson, 529 W. 42nd 

Garten, S., 17 John 

Geiger, Miss Sophea, 610 W. 150th 
Geisinger, A., 555 W. 42nd 

Gelb, David, 185 Mc Clellan 
Gelencser, Dr. G., 319 E. 77th 
Gellinoff, Abraham J., 51 Chambers 
Genzer, Wm., 175 Riverside Dr. 
Gershevich, Leo, 127 W. 30th 
Gerstein, Jacob, 36 W. 44th 

Gerstein, Louis, 3080 Broadway 
Gilbert, Spencer, 1480 Bryant Av. 
Ginsberg, Rabbi L., 433 W. 34th 
Ginsberg, N., 231 10th Av. 

Ginsberg, Dr. S., 27 E. Mosholu Pkwy N, 
Ginsburg, Miss Rose J., 386 4th Av. 
Ginzberg, Dr. Louis, 514 W. 114th 
Gitelson, M. Leo, 361-63 Broadway 
Gitlin, Nathan, 1831 White Plains Av, 
Glaser, Henry, 52 West 46th 

Glauber, Stanley E., 565 Fifth Av. 
Gleitzman, L. H., 1776 Broadway 
Godwin, S., 1501 Broadway, Room 508 
Gold, Rabbi Wolf, 1133 Broadway 
Goldberg, Abraham, 3080 Broadway 
Goldberg, Louis, 1841 Broadway 
Goldberg, Moses, 104 W. 70th 
Goldberg, Miss Sophia, 977 Fox 
Goldberger, Bernard J., 21 E. 40th 
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Goldberger, Leo J., 1333 Broadway 
Goldenberg, B. W., 12 E. 41st 
Goldenson, Rev. Dr. S. H., 1 E. 65th 
Goldfarb, Morris, 3204 Rochambeau Av. 
Goldfarb, Philip, 302 Broadway 
Goldfinger, Wm., 1775 Broadway 
Goldhaber, Rabbi J., 250 E. Broadway 
Goldin, Dr. H., 1749 Grand Concourse 
Goldman, Harry, 1806 Phelan Pl. 
Goldman, Harry H., 1775 Broadway 
Goldman, Morris, 12-14-16 E. 14th 
Goldman, Saul S., 19 W. 44th 
Goldring, Louis, 27 W. 72nd 
Goldsmith, Milton, 136 W. 75th 
Goldstein, Bernard H., 331 E. 71st 
Goldstein, Chas. J., 302 Broadway 
Goldstein, David, 839 Bryant Av. 
Goldstein, Dr. Eli, 150 E. 94th 
Goldstein, Rev. Dr. Israel, 270 W. 89th 
Goldstein, Hon. Jonah J., 101 W. 55th 
Goldstein, Louis, 570 W. 204th 
Goldstein, Morris H., 2789 Webb Av. 
Goldstein, N. L., 135 Eastern Pkwy. 
Goldstein, Dr. P. R., 220 Fifth Av. 
Goldstein, Samuel, 535 W. 110th 
Goldstone, Wm., 527 W. 110th 
Goldwasser, I. E., 2 Park Av. 
Golub, Dr. J. J., 1919 Madison Avy. 
Goodfriend, Henry B., 608 5th Av. 
Goodman, Messrs. A. & Sons, 640 E 17th 
Goodman, Abraham H., 1457 Broadway 
Goodman, Edward, 529 E., 85th 
Goodman, Harry, 521 5th Ay. 
Goodwin, Dr. Edward A., 301 E. 14th 
Gordon, Bernard, 19 Rector 
Gordon, Harry A., 21 E. 87th 
Gottheil, Mrs. Richard, 9 E. 96th 
Gottlieb, Frank, 5 Beekman 
Gottlieb, Herman, 250 W. 57th 
Gottlieb, Herman, 1878 Harrison Av. 
Gottlieb, Leo, 31 Nassau 
Gould, Dr. R. L., 342 W. 29th 
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Grayzel, A. G., 277 Broadway 
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Broadway 
Green, Maxwell M., 370 Seventh Av. 
Greenbaum, L. S., 285 Madison Av. 
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Greenberg, Sidney, 3080 Broadway 
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Greenspun, M., 1560 Amsterdam Ay. 
Greenwald, Frank, 820 Greenwich 
Gretske, Harry, 272 W. 90th 
Grodowitz, Jack, 3070 Hull Ay. 
Groopman, Dr. S. F., 29 Fifth Av. 
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Gross, Dr. S. S., 1441 Broadway 
Grossman, I., 151 Central Park West 
Srosemany Rabbi J. B., 1290 Lafayette 
AV. 
Grossman, Max, 300 Madison Av. 
Grossman, Moses H., 521 5th Ay. 
Grubart, Harold W., 1520 Sheridan 
Grunauer, Reuben, 215 W. 92nd 
Guth, Miss Helga, 316 W. 94th 
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Gutter, Harry L., 551 Fifth Av. 
Guzik, Leo, 32 Broadway 
Haar, Chas. M., 280 Stanton ; 
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Halperin, Michael, 1270 Sixth Av. 
Halpern, Morris S., 765 S. Boulevard 
Hamburger, Siemon L., 3 W. 16th 
Handshuh, Isidor, 2084 Madison Av. 
Hanft, Benj., 1430 Plimpton Av. 
Harris, C. A., 215 W. 88th 
Harris, Mrs. Fannie D., 225 W. 86th 
Harris, Max, 320 Central Park West 
Harrison, Jacob, 1923 Hennessy PI. 
Hasson, Albert J., 1776 Broadway 
Hausner, Louis, 760 West End Av. : 
Hebrew Sheltering & Immigrant Aid 
Society, 425 Lafayette 
Hemley, Frederick, 521 5th Av. 
Herman, Abe, 417 Fifth Av. 
Herman, Abraham, 302 W. 12th 
Hershfield, L., 300 West End Av. 
Herson, Morris A., 2707 Creston Av. 
Hertz, Leo, 330 Seventh Av. 
Herzig, Louis C., 2911 Cruger Av. 
Herzog, Mrs. J., 808 West End Av. 
Herzog, Paul, 120 Broadway 
Heymsfeld, N. A., 277 Broadway 
Himmelstein, Dr. U., 10 E. 95th 
Hinchin, Martin, 3080 Broadway 
Hirsch, Dr. David, 245 W. 107th 
Hirsch, Hon. N., 1819 Broadway 
Hirsch, Dr. Sol, 750 Grand Concourse 
Hirschfeld, Leonard, 175 W. 93rd 
Hirschhorn, L. E., 410 Central Park W. 
Hirsh, Sidney V., Esq., 545 5th Av. 
Hochman, Dr. S., 325 W. 86th 
Hofheimer, Mrs. F., 290 West End Av. 
Hofheimer, Henry, 345 W. 88th 
Holdstein, Walter, 232 Madison Av. 
Hollander, Hermann, 154 Nassau 
Hollender, Chas., 36 W. 44th 
Holstein, Mark G., 104 E. 40th 
Holzman, Dr. J. Easton, 35 E. 84th 
Honig, E., 231 W. 40th 
Horn, Max, 1500 Grand Concourse 
Horowitz, A. & Sons, Inc., 333 7th Av. 
Horowitz, Dr. A. David, 853 Broadway 
Horowitz, Abraham, 38 Park Row 
Horowitz, Albert, 1668 Webster Av. 
Horowitz, Jacob L., 373 E. 4th 
Horowitz, L., 369 E. 4th 
Horowitz, Milton A., 551 Sth Ay. 
Horowitz, Saul, 15 W. 81st 
Huhner, Leon, 522 Fifth Av. 
Hulse, Dr. Wilfred C., 54 W. 94th 
Hyman, Herman, 211 Central Park W. 
Immerman, Isidore S., 565 5th Av. 
Ind, Order Brith Abraham, 37 7th 
Inselbuch, S., 19 W. 44th 
Institutional Synagogue, 37 W. 116th 
International Workers Order, 80 5th Ay. 
Isaacs, Jacob I., 185 Mc Clellan 
Isaacs, Lewis M., 475 5th Av. 
Isaacs, Stanley M., Municipal Bldg. 
Isaacson, Reuben, 41 W. 96th 
Israelli, Arnold K., 342 Madison Ay. 
Ivry, Frank, 32 W. 18th 
Jacobs, Chas. B.; 1350 Broadway 
Jacobs, Martin D., 20 Pine 
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Jacobs, Murray L., 165 Broadway 

Jacobson, Rabbi A. I., 3300 Kossuth Av. 

Jacobson, Chas., 1115 Simpson 

Jacobson, Henry I., 285 Central Park W. 

Jacobson, Louis, 350 7th Av. 

Jacobson, M. L., 333 7th Av. 

Jacobson, Samuel J.,.295 Madison Av. 

Jacobson, Simon, 250 E. 178th 

Jacoby, Gustav, Esq., 52 Wall 

Jaffe, Isidore, 40 E. 10th 

Jais, Jacob D., 1016 Sth Av. 

Janowsky, Prof. O. I., C..C. N. Y. 

Jarcho, Dr. J., 145 Central Park West 

Jarcho, Morris, 306 E. 45th 

Javits, Benjamin A., 165 Broadway 

Jeffery, Prof. Arthur, 606 W. 122nd 

Jelenko, Edward W., 854 W. 181st 

Jewish Agricultural Society, 386 4th Av. 

Jewish Center Library, 131 W. 86th 

The Jewish Club, Park Royal Hotel 

Jewish People’s Committee, 1133 Bdwy. 

Jewish War Veterans, 276 Sth Av. 

Jezer, Dr. A., 1749 Grand Concourse 

Joffe, Joseph, 141 Broadway 

Joseph, Arthur, 51 Chambers 

Juster, Joseph A., 112 Tudor Pl. 

Kahn, Harry J., 159 W. 46th 

Kahn, J. B., 800 West End Av. 

Kalb, Abraham IJ., 3400 Wayne Av. 

Kaliski, Norman, 299 W. 12th 

Kanarvogel, Samuel, 116 E. 177th 

Kandel, Dr. I. L., 420 Riverside Dr. 

Kaplan, Benjamin, 252 W. 37th 

Kaplan, Emanuel, 1136 Fifth Av. 

Kaplan, J. George, 225 Broadway 

Kaplan, Meyer, 2478 Grand Av. 

Kaplan, J., 131 W. 35th 

Kaplan, Rev. Dr. M. M., 415 Central 
Park West 

Kaplan, Morris L., 1844 Loring Av. 

Kaplan, S. M., 1175 Park Av. 

Kaplitt, Chas., 2 Lafayette 

Kaplow, N., 101 Fifth Av. 

Kaplun, Dr. Murray L., 10 W. 96th 

Karni, Leon J., 215 E. 73rd 

Karp, Benjamin A., 1776 Broadway 

Kasden, Samuel R., 120 W. 86th 

Kass, Louis, Hotel Riverside Plaza 

Kastor, Sigmund, 245 Sth Av. 

Katsh, Dr. A. I., 26 Washington PI. 

Katz, Herman, 308 E. 79th 

Katz, Rabbi Jacob, 945 E. 163rd 

Katz, S., 375 Riverside Dr. 

Katzen, Isidore, 336 Ft. Washington Av. 

Katzka, Emil, 51 Chambers 

Katzman, Benjamin, 252 W. 30th 

Kauffman, Joseph, 11 W. 42nd 

Kaufman, Herbert M., 970 Park Av. 

Kaufman, Julius, 115 Central Park W. 

Kazis, Dr. Israel, 3080 Broadway 

Keilson, Jacob, 1760 Andrews Av. 

Keilson M., Co., 117 W. 46th 

Keiser, Benjamin, 201 E. 7th 

Keiser, Mrs. Sara, 199 E. 7th 

Keller, C. S., 2230 Grand Concourse 

Kiebel, A. L., 342 Madison Av. 

Kieffer, Melvin, 3080 Broadway 

Kieval, Herman, 3080 Broadway 
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Kivy, Julius, 622 W. 57th 

Kleiman, Murray, 221 East Broadway 
Klein, George H., 1224 Walton Av. 
Klein, Jacob, 272 W. 90th 

Klein, Miss Leah S., 234 W. 74th 
Klein, Max, 270 Broadway 

Klein, Dr. S., 250 W. 57th 

Klein, Wm., 4861 Broadway 
Kleinberg, Willem, 440 West End Av. 
Kleinman, M., 197 East Broadway 
Klepper, Dr. Julius, 24 W. 85th 
Kliegman, Benjamin, 610 W. 145th 
Koch, H., 140 Riverside Dr. 
Koenigsberg, J. S., 15 Whitehall 
Kohler, Miss Rose, 210 W. 70th 
Kohn, Rabbi Eugene, 315 W. 97th 
Kohn, Leon A., 210 W. 90th 

Kolchin, Morris, 200 W. 15th 
Kolodney, Louis, 293 Broadway 
Kolodny, Wm., Lexington Av. & 92nd 
Komar, B. M., 295 Madison Av. 
Kopolsky, Wm., 363 Seventh Av. 
Korn, Albert, 25 W. 81st 

Kornfeld, Alfred E., 124 W. 79th 
Korry, Dr. Samuel, 77 Park Av. 
Kossin, Dr. Leon, 1181 Walton Av. 
Kraft, Elias, 540 W. 24th 

Kraines, Joseph, 12 E. 14th 

Kramer, Bernard, 393 West End Av. 
Kramer, Rabbi Simon G., 1895 Union Av. 
Krass, Rev. Dr. Nathan, 30 E. 7ist 
Kraushaar, Meyer, 60 Beaver 
Kreeger, Meyer, Esq., 277 Broadway 
Krieger, Mrs. Wm., Hotel Greystone 
Krive, Tobias, Hotel Breslin 

Kronish, Leon, 40 W. 68th 

Kruger, Hyman B., 1140 Broadway : 
Krulevitch, H., 415 Produce Exchange 
Krulwich, B., 241 Central Park West 
Kuflek, Samuel, 26 Canal 

Kugel, Simon H., 125 E. 50th 

Kuh, David O., 19 W. 44th 

Kuhn, Arthur K., 120 Broadway 
Kurz, Dr. B., 1235 Grand Concourse 
Kutner, Joseph H., 363 7th Av. 
Lackritz, Morton, 440 West End Av. 
Laiken Brothers, 406 W. 31st 

Lamm, Henry B., 28 W. 44th 
Lampke & Stein, Messrs., 11 Broadway 
Lamport, Sol, 315 Central Park West 
Landa, Dr. M. G., 281 East Broadway 
Lande, Louis, 291 Broadway 

Landes, David, 130 W. 30th 
Landesman, Chas., 70 Pine 

Landy, Jacob, 60 Wall 

Langdorf, Herbert, 644 E. 17th 
Lapson, Judah, 102 W. 75th 

Lascoff, Dudley V., 145 W. 79th 
Lavenstein, M. H., Esq., 1776 Broadway 
Lazarus, Dr. D., 562 West End Av. 
Leef, Aram K., 170 Broadway 

Leff, Dr. M., 1831 Grand Concourse 
Leff, Samuel, 841 W. 177th 

Leibel, Benjamin, 211 Central Park W. 
Leibovitz, Harry, 251 W. 30th 
Leicher, Julius, 535 5th Av. 

Leichter, A., 7 E. 44th 

Leichtman, Max, 11 W. 42nd 
Lemberger, H., 257 W. 17th 
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Lenitz, Herman, 276 Riverside Dr. 
Lenkowsky, Meyer, 333 Seventh Av. 
Lerman, Chas., 29 Fast Broadway 
Lesser, Allen, 200 E. 16th 

Levenson, A. L., 274 Madison Av. 
Levenson, J., 206 Center 

Leventhal, Mitchell, 1150 Broadway 


Leventhal, Norman, 225 Eastern Pkwy.. 


Levi, Alexander J., 140 E. 81st 

Levien, A. Mark, 1270 6th Ay, 

Levin, S. B., 225 W. 86th 

Levin, Sam, 895 Broadway 

Levine, Abbott L., 11 Park Pl. 

Levine, Abraham, 3951 Gouverneur Av 
Levine, B., 1475 Popham Ay. 

Levine, D. L., 2775 Kingsbridge Terr. 
Levine H., 345 Seventh Ay. 

Levine, Dr. H. J., 2116 Grand Av. 
Levine, J., 449 Broadway 

Levine, Joseph, 17 John 

Levine, Joseph, 7 E. 20th 

Levine, J. M., 384 E. 149th 

Levinsohn, Israel, 362 Broadway 
Levinson, Chas., 20 W. 72nd 

Levinson, Morris, 477 Broadway 
Levitt, Chas. Howard, 274 Madison Av. 
Levy, Chas., 61 Broadway 

Levy, David J., 20 Exchange Pl. 

Levy, David N., 845 West End Ay. 
Levy, Felix H., 11 Broadway 

Levy, Isaac H., 30 Broad 

Levy, Julius, 22 E. 17th 

Levy, Leo H., 15 Waverly Pl. 

Levy, Mrs. Max, 600 W. 115th 

Levy, Max J., 70 E. 45th 

Levy, Meyer, 163 E. 178th 

Levy, Nathan, 211 Centra] Park West 
Levy, Samuel, 30 Broad 

Lewis, L. A., 60 Beaver 

Lewis, Samuel, Jr., 417 E. 85th 

Le Witter, Dr. Arnold, 1108 Times Bldg. 
Lichtenstein, I., 150 W. 82nd 
Liebermann, Wm., 444 Central Park W. 
Lieblich, Mrs. Adolf, 150 W. 30th 
Liebowitz, E. J., 146 Central Park West 
Liebowitz, H. H., 75 Leonard 

Lind, Mrs. Emmie, 1560 Amsterdam Av. 
Linz, Simon, 145 W. 45th 

Lipman, Harris J., 212 W. 35th 
Lipman, Herman, 15 W. 81st 

Lipman, J., 15 W. 81st 

Lipscher, Isaac, 601 Pelham Pkwy. N. 
Lipstadt, E. H., 740 West End Av. 
Lisk, Samuel, 144 W. 86th 

Liss, Max, 145 W. 30th 

List, Samuel, 1160 Cromwell Av. 
Littenberg, Mack, 150 W. 30th 
Liverman, Harry, 16 W. 40th 
Livingston, Wm., 468 West Broadway 
Livson, Herbert, 1454 Morris Av. 

Loeb, Jacob F., 101 W. 57th 

Loeb, Oscar, 145 E. 45th 

Lorber, Dr. H., 77 Park Av. 

Lorch, Adolf, 171 W. 79th 

Low, Clarence H., 417 Park Av. 
Lowenstein, Solomon, 55 E, 72nd 
Lubell, A. P., Hotel Regent 

Lubell, Samuel L., 806 Broadway 
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Lubetkin, Louis, 205 W. 88th 

Lubowe, Dr. Irwin I., 505 West End Av. 

Lukashok, Mrs. L. G., 441 West End Ay. 

Lukashok, Samuel, 210 W. 90th 

Lyons, Mrs. M. Schott, 311 E. 72nd 

Mack, Harry, 475 5th Av. 

Mack, Hon. Julian W., 24 Fifth Ay. 

Maier, Milton I., 851 W. 177th 

Malavista, L., 336 Central Park West 

Manacher, Horace, 40 W. 68th 

Manner, Miss Jane, 30 W. 54th 

Mansbach, Milton, 61 Broadway 

Manville Manufacturing Co., 1107 Bdwy. 

Marcowitz, S., 171 Wooster 

Marcus, Dr. Arthur, 22 W. 48th 

Marcus, Leo S., 5 Columbus Circle ; 

Marcus, Dr. Ralph, Columbia University 

Margolies, Miss Rose, 253 Madison 

Margolin, L. N., 345 W. 86th 

Margolish, M. L., 200 W. 86th 

Margulies, Morris, 250 W. 103rd 

Marion, B., 436 Ft. Washington Av. 

Markewich, Samuel, 51 Chambers 

Markhoff, A., 401 Broadway 

Markowitz, Philip, 3120 Hull Ay. 

Marks, Dr. David N., 580 West End Ay. 

Marks, Sidney, 63 Park Row 

Marton, Dr. L., 211 Central Park West 

Martorelli, D. H., 242 W. 30th 

Marx, Dr. A., 100 Morningside Dr. 

Maslansky, H., 1750 Grand Concourse 

Maslansky, Philip, 27 W. 23rd 

Mayer, Jules, 325 Riverside Dr. 

Mendelsohn, Sigmund, 7 W. 81st 

Mendoza, Mark, 1695 Grand Av. 

Michaelson, Ben S., 1 Madison Ay. 

Michelman, Myron L., 3001 Henry 
Hudson Pkwy. 

Milch, Dr. Henry, 225 W. 86th 

Miller, I., 575 11th Av. 

Miller, Isidore, 1450 Broadway 

Miller, L., 1254 Grant Ay. 

Miller, Nelson, 156 W. 86th 

Miller, Philip, 3080 Broadway 

Millstein, Harris, 32 W. 23rd 

Mittelman, Dr. J. H., 274 Stanton 

Mnuchin, L. H., 115 Central Park West 

Modell, Barney, 890 Broadway 

Moisseiff, Leon S., 99 Wall 

Monoson, Samuel, 257 W. 70th 

Morris, John F., 224 W. 30th 

Morrisons, S., Inc., 461 8th Av. 

Morsoff, Benjamin, 130 W. 30th 

Moseson, Rabbi C. E., 1102 Sherman Av. 

Moskowitz, Harry L., 104 Fifth Av. 

Moskowitz, Jacob, 185 McClellan Rd. 

Moskowitz, Moses, 830 E. 170th 

Mosler, Edwin H., 5th Av. & 32nd 

Mutterperl, Sol, 330 Sth Av. 

Myers, F. H., 520 W. 48th 

Nachumi, Dr. M., 15 Abingdon 

Natanson, A. S., 271 Madison Av. 

Neaderland, Herman, 122 E. 42nd 

Nessim, Simon S., 152 W. 42nd ; 

Neubrunn, E., 720 Ft. Washington*Av. 

Neuman, Irving, 391 E. 149th 

Neustadt, Mrs. S., 927 5th Av. 

Newburger, Samuel M., 270 Park Av. 

Newman, Leonard, 2029 Cruger Ay. 
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Newman, Louis, 77 Columbia 

New York Public Library, 476 5th Av. 
Niedelman, S., 1492 Bryant Av. 
Nirenblatt, S., 3386 Jerome Av. 
Notess, Mrs. Helen J., 55 W. 190th 
Noumoff, Louis, 707 Broadway 
Novick, Sam, 24 E. 21st 
Novogrodsky, Dr. S., 134 Clinton 
Nussbaum, Myer, 27 W. 72nd 

Ochs, Arthur, 1065 Madison Av. 
Ochs, Miss N., 145 Central Park West 
Ohlbaum, Samuel B., 170 Broadway 
Okin, Mrs. L., 34 W. 65th 


Ollswang, Dr. A. H., 595 West End Avy.’ 


Onish, A. H., 635 Sixth Av. 

Orgel, Mrs. S. Z., 124 W. 79th 

Oseas, Israel B., 55 Liberty 

Osserman, Simon E., 2 Rector 

Pack, Carl, 271 Madison Av. 

Pack, I. H., 500 West End Av. 

Padawer, Jacob, 18 E. 41st 

Palestine, Ira J., 975 Walton Av. 

Panitz, David, 3080 Broadway 

Panush, Simon S., 277 Broadway 

Parmet, Meyer, 175 Fifth Av. 

Parnes, Samuel, 1400 Broadway 

Passerman, M. W., 180 W. 76th 

Pease, Dr. George J., 30 E. 208th 

Peck, L., 1100 Grand Concourse 

Pepper, Mrs. B., 285 Central Park West 

Perahia, Henry J., 923 Walton Av. 

Perelman, Joseph, 150 W. 30th 

Perla, Morris, 215 W. 88th 

Perlman, Aron, 317 W. 93rd 

Perlman, Mr. & Mrs. M. B., 145 W. 86th 

Perry-Gellis Fur Company, 249 W. 29th 

Pfeiffer, Alexander, 271 Madison Av. 

Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity, 40 Monroe 

Philip, Maximilian, 17 Lexington Av. 

Phillips, Captain N. Taylor, 23 W. 731d 

Pierson, Dr. Herbert S., 27 W. 96th 

Platt, Simon, 65 W. 39th 

Plung, Max, 1561 Sheridan Av. 

Podhauser, Solomon, 2779 Webb Av. 

Podolsky, David, 350 Central Park West 

Pollack, Jacques, 636 11th Av. 

Pollack, Joseph, 20 W. 37th 

Pollak, Miss F., 1560 Amsterdam Ay. 

Pollock, Henry W., 16 W. 77th 

Pool, Rev. Dr. D. De Sola, 99 Central 
Park West 

Popkin, Louis, 103 Park Av. 

Portnoy, Joseph, 259 3rd Av. 

Posen, BE. M., 1327 Grant Av. 

Posen, Stanley, 1327 Grant Av. 

Posner, William, 1585 Odell 

Prensky, Joseph M., 35 E. 84th 

Pressel, Adolphe, 62 W. 47th 

Price, Dr. George M., 275 7th Av. 

Price, Manuel J., 276 Fifth Av. 

Price, Morris, 178 Greene 

Price, Victor, 32 W. 23rd 

Pridday, Alfred, 214 Stanton 

Prostick, I., 1091 2nd Av. 

Putterman, Rev. David, 1049 Park Av. 

Quittman, Herman Zvi, 220 Sth Av. 

Rabin, Harry, 258 W. 30th 

Rabinovitch, M. A., 230 Grand 
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Rabinowitz, I., 615 Pelham Pkwy. N. 
Rabinowitz, L. M., 120 E. 16th 
Rabinowitz, S. M., 2910 Cruger Av. 
Rabinowitz, Stanley, 3080 Broadway 
Racoosin, Theo R., 551 5th Av. 
Raines, Morris, 2078 Wallace Av. 
Rapfogel, Dr. I., 310 West End Av. 
Rapoport, Dr. Boris, 19 E. 80th 
Rappaport, Jacob, 170 Broadway 
Rashkin, Edward, 11 W. 42nd 
Ravitch, Saul, 15 W. 8ist 

Reader, Mrs. F., 1081 Teller Av. 

Reit, Judge Hyman J., 1441 Broadway 
Reiter, Daniel I., 142 Fifth Av. 
Richman, L. S., 96 Prince 

Riederman, Jacob, 617 E. 18th 
Riegelman, Harold, 420 Lexington Av. 
Rieger, Jack, 851 W. 177th 

Rifkind, Simon H., 120 Broadway 
Rimsky, L., 415 Central Park West 
Ritter, Daniel D., 6 W. 77th 

Robbins, Benjamin, Esq., 15 E. 26th 
Robins, Victor I., 305 West End Av. 
Robinson, A. S., 51 Chambers 
Robinson, Dr. Wm., 322 W. 72nd 
Robison, Louis, 885 West End Av. 
Rodeph Sholom Rel. School, 7 W. 83rd 
Rogen, M., 270 Broadway 

Rongy, Dr. A. J., 2 W. 71st 

Rosen, Dr. I., 106 E. 54th 
Rosenbaum, Dr. M., 61 W. 88th 
Rosenberg, Louis, 295 Madison Av. 
Rosenberg, M., 359 Ft. Washington Av. 
Rosenberg, Dr. S., 515 West End Av. 
Rosenberger, Carl, 47 W. 34th 
Rosenblatt, Albert, 1370 Broadway 
Rosenblatt, Louis, 162 5th Av. 
Rosenbloom, Rabbi J., 675 Walton Av. 
Rosenblum, David, 243 E. 61st 
Rosenblum, Rabbi W. F., 210 W. 91st 
Rosenfeld, L., 1178 Washington Av. 
Rosenthal, Rabbi H. M., 1038 Park Av. 
Rosenthal, Dr. I. A., 1027 Walton Av. 
Rosenthal, S., 275 Central Park West 
Rosenwald, Wm., 122 E. 42nd 
Rosenzweig, Joseph, 51 Chambers 
Rosenzweig, M., 873 Broadway 
Rosett, Dr. Milton B., 123 W. 74th 
Ross, Arthur L., 1 Cedar 

Rossett, Miss M., 150 Riverside Dr. « 
Roth, Morris, 235 W. 102nd 
Rothenberg, Murray, 40 Worth 
Rothstein, Nathan A., 2 Lafayette 
Rous, Arthur, 276 Riverside Dr. 
Rous, Bernard, 622 W. 57th 

Rubin, Dr. I. C., 911 Park Av. 
Rubin, Rabbi S. A., 156 Henry 
Rubinfeld, Benjamin, 1775 Broadway 
Rubinsky, Harry A., 21 E. 87th 
Rudavsky, David, 67 W. 47th 
Rudensky, Max, 41 E. 42nd 

Rudow, G., 140 Fifth Av. 

Rudy, I., 235 W. 26th 

Ruskay, Cecil B., 285 Madison Ay. 
Russek, I. H., 262 Central Park West 
Sabith, S., 3150 Rochambeau Av. 
Sabsevitz, Irving, 290 West End Av. 
Sachs, Dr. G. H., 315 W. 106th 
Sachs, Jacob, 28 W. 69th 
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Sachs, Mrs. Norman, Jr., 151 E. 83rd 
Sacks, Harry, 1055 Walton Av. 
Sage, Joseph, 255 W. 84th 
Salant, Sidney, 535 5th Ay. 
Saline, Samuel, Esq., 141 Broadway 
Saltzman, Samuel L., 334 W. 86th 
Salzberg, M., 225 Varick 
Samuels, S. L., 924 West End Av. 
Samuels, Dr. Saul S., 151 E. 83rd 
Sandler, Bernard H., 270 Broadway 
Sandler, Wm. B., 170 Broadway 
Santoro, Ralph A., 277 Broadway 
Santoro, Vincent, 85 Fifth Av. 
Sarnoff, Sidney, 270 Broadway 
Savitsky, Dr. N., 1882 Grand Concourse 
Saxe, Sigmond, 111 W. 78th 
Scadron, Louis, 1776 Broadway 
Scadron, Dr. S. J., 993 Park Av. 
Schaap, Michael, Lexington Av. & 59th 
Schaefer, Dr. S. W., 4731 Grosvenor 
Schamus, J. B., 777 West End Av. 
Schanzer, Mrs. S., 565 West End Ay. 
Scheiber, Israel Ben, 51 Chambers 
Schenck, Harold G., 2710 Valentine Av. 
Scheuer, S. H., 39 Broadway 
Schiff, Jacob R., 270 Madison Av. 
Schirota, Dr. H., 5 W. 86th 
Schleimer, Samuel, 5 Columbus Circle 
Schlesinger, Max, 565 5th Ay. 
Schlossberg, Joseph, 675 Walton Av. 
Schnapp, Samuel, 150 W. 21st 
Schneiderman, Harry, 386 4th Ay. 
Schoenfeld, Rabbi E., 1740 Grand 
Concourse 
Schonfeld, Marcus E., 20 Park Av. 
Schoolman, Albert P., 125 E. 85th 
Schorr, Rabbi Henry A., 1100 Grand 
Concourse 
Schotland, Chas. H., 250 W. 94th 
Schotland, Murray, 333 7th Ay. 
Schottenfels, Miss S. X.,290 Riverside Dr. 
Schreiber, Louis J., 20 W. 33rd 
Schreiber, Sam, 214 W. 29th 
Schulman & Fischer, 150 W. 30th 
Schulman, Rev. Dr. S., 3 E. 65th 
Shewartz, Dr. A. J., 1819 Broadway 
Schwartz, Chas., 1450 Broadway 
Schwartz, Isaac, 318 W. 100th 
Schwartz, Dr. J. R., 745 Fifth Av. 
Schwartz, Julius, 1016 Fifth Ay. 
Schwartz, Rosenstock & Schiffman, Inc., 
227 W. 29th 
Schwartz, Dr. Saul, 1928 Prospect Av. 
Schwartzman, Samuel, 710 West End Av. 
Schwarzschild, Dr. L., 514 West End Ay. 
Seaman, Nathaniel, 250 W. 94th 
Segal, Hyman R., 355 Riverside Dr. 
Segal, Louis H., 260 West End Av. 
Segel, Rabbi A., 482 Ft. Washington Av. 
Segerman, Morris, 226 W. 26th 
Seidler, Max S., 215 W. 90th 
Seidman, Nathan H., 405 Lexington Ay. 
Seif, Dr. H. J., 1882 Grand Concourse 
Seiffer, Joseph, 217 E. 170th 
Seldin, Dr. Rubin, 122 E. 42nd 
Seligman, Frankel & Henkin, Messrs., 
224 W. 30th 
Semel, Bernard, 366 Broadway 
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Serhey, Irving, 225 Broadway 

Shaine, Maurice L., 27 W. 72nd 

Shapiro, A. J., 2515 University Av. 

Shapiro, Louis, 173 Riverside Dr. 

Shapiro, Norman, 3080 Broadway 

Shaw, Chas. L., 521 5th Av. 

Shearith Israel Cong., Central Park W. & 
70th 

Sheinberg, Arthur, 1450 Broadway 

Sheinman, Dr. J., 342 Madison Av. 

Sheinman, Dr. L., 1749 Grand Concourse 

Sheitlis, Dr. B. E., 250 W. 85th 

Shelesnyak, Dr. M. C., 1560 Amsterdam 
A 
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Shemaria, Marco J., 1441 Broadway 


Sherman, Dr. A. A., 1512 Townsend Av. 

Shield of David Home for Orphan 
Girls, 718 Bryant Av. 

Shientag, Jacob, 270 Broadway 

Shkolnick, Morris, 2032 Madison Ay. 

Shomer, Paul, 335 W. 16th 

Shomre Hadath, 124 W. 95th 

Shub, Louis, 3080 Broadway 

Sicher, Dudley F., Esq., 160 Broadway 

Siegel, Alexander B., 25 Broad 

Siegel, Miss Bess, 349 E. 149th 

Siegel, Isaac, 302 W. 86th 

Silberman, Bernard, 2387 Creston Av. 

Silver, Henry, 1400 Broadway 

Silver, Dr. Henry, 290 West End Av. 

Silver, Dr. H. D., 2021 Grand Concourse 

Silverman, I., 1179 Grant Av. 

Silverman, J., 45 W. 18th 

Silverman, Samuel W., 63 Park Row 

Silverstein, Abraham, 276 Fifth Av. 

Silverstein, Israel L., 2200 Tiebout Av. 

Silverstein, J. H., 118 Riverside Dr. 

Silverstein, Samuel, 513 Broadway 

Simes Brothers, 330 Seventh Av. 

Simon, Harry, 1441 Broadway 

Simons, John, 100 Fifth Av. 

Simons, Maurice, 1940 Andrews Av. 

Sincoff, Jacob, 1120 Park Av. 

Sindeband, Dr. I. L., 7ist at Broadway 

Singer, Arthur I., 123 William 

Singer, Henry B., 1050 Park Av. 

Singer, Julius, 1504 Sheridan Av. 

Sinsheimer, J., 11 W. 42nd 

Slater, B., 242 E. 19th 

Slutsky, David, 135 William 

Slutsky, Max, 900 Bronx Park S. 

Sobel, Henry, 116 John 

Sobel, L. J., 116 John 

Sobel, Louis H., 67 W. 47th 

Socolow, A. Walter, 111 E. 88th 

Sohn, Leo, 375 West End Av. 

Sokolsky, George E., 300 West End Av. 

Solis, Miss E. N., 230 Central Park West 

Solomon, A., 296 W. 244th 

Solomon, Gustav, 225 Central Park West 

Solomon, Lester H., 305 Broadway 

Soltes, Dr. Mordecai, 596 Riverside Dr. 

Sommers, William, 720 West End Av. 

Sondheim, Phineas, 49 Wall 

Sosnen, Samuel, 230 E. 167th 

Spector, Edwin I., 121 Bennett Av. 

Spiegel, Edward, 100 E. 182nd 

Spiegel, Max, 40 W. 17th 

Spiegel, Mrs. S., 17 E. 89th 
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Spiegelberg, George A., 23 E. 92nd 
Spiro, A. I., 350 Central Park West 
tackell, Harry, 851 Grand Concourse 
Stashower, Mrs. Ida, 107 W. 86th 
Statsinger, Irving H., 1938 Loring PI. 
Statsinger, Maurice, 40 W. 77th © 
Steckler, David, 25 W. 44th 
Stein, Max Z., 9 Maiden Lane 
Stein, Michael C., 450 West End Av. 
Stein, Morton, 1328 Broadway 
Steinberg, Benjamin, 411 West End Av. 
Steinberg, B. F., 333 Central Park West 
Steinberg, David, 215 W. 83rd 
Steinberg, David, 80 Fifth Av. 
Steinberg, Mrs. Love, 175 Riverside Dr. 
Steinberg, Rabbi Milton, 145 E. 92nd 
Sterling, Joseph, 19 Rector 
Stern, Albert, 2707 Creston Av. 
Stern, B. H., 300 Central Park West 
Stern, J. M., 230 Riverside Dr. 
Stern, Louis E., 444 E. 52nd 
Stern, Max, 36 Cooper Sq. 
Stern, Rev. Dr. N., 201 W. 79th 
Stern, Norman, 22 W. 27th 
Sternberg, Mrs. Helen, 176 Rivington 
Sternberg, Louis, 470 West End Av. 
Sternberg, S. H., 135 Central Park West 
Stockman, Abram H., 114 E. 90th 
Stone, Dr. Abraham, 59 W. 12th 
Stone, Nathan H., Esq., 37 W. 43rd 
Straus, Mrs. Oscar S., 525 Park Av. 
Straus, Roger W., 120 Broadway 
Strauss, Wm. B., 1006 Gerard Av. 
Strumpf, David, 746 Prospect Av. 
Sturz, Louis, 310 W. 72nd 
Sundelson, Mrs. R. W., 444 Central Park 
West 
Surut, Elias, 888 Park Av. 
Sutton, S., 15 W. 37th 
Sverdlik, Simon, 305 Broadway 
Swick, Dr. David A., 30 W. 70th 
Szold, Robert, 30 Broad 
Tanchester, Dr. D., 180 W. 58th 
Tankel, Louis, 102 W. 38th 
Tannenbaum, Dr. O., 885 West End Av. 
Tansman, Saul, 1212 Grant Av. 
Tau Epsilon Phi Frat., 618 W. 113th 
Taurone, Ralph, 2742 Eastchester Rd. 
Tchernowitz, Prof. C.,; 620 Riverside Dr. 
Teitelbaum, Isidor, 45 W. 45th 
Tenzer, Herbert, 2 Lafayette 
Tepper, Arnold H., 681 W. 193rd 
Thau, Sigmund, 25 W. 81st 
Thier, Chas., 565 Sth Av. 
Thomson, A. T., 10 W. 96th 
Thorner, Theodore, 179 Wooster 
Tobin, David, 2084 Madison Av. 
Todrin, Moses, 687 W. 204th 
Tohn, Miss Shirley E., 116 E. 54th 
Toper, Gregory, 121 W. 27th 
Topperman, Adolph, 100 Greenwich 
Toubin, Isaac, c/o Jewish Welfare Board, 
220 Fifth Av. 
Traum, J. William, 277 Broadway 
Treister, I. B., 345 7th Av. 
Treltin Furs, Inc., 352 Seventh Av. 
Trencher, Bernard, 3875 Waldo Av. 
_Tropp, Victor, 32 W. 23rd 
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Tulin, Abraham, 330 W. 72nd 

Tumarkin, Harry, 1081 Jerome Av. 

Tumen, Dr. A., 285 Central Park West 

Tunick, Dr. I. S., 1089 Madison Av. 

Turberg, Joseph, 2230 Grand Concourse 

Turman, M., 470 W. 24th 

Turteltaub, 1815 Monroe Av. 

Tyroler, Felix R., 1440 Broadway 

Ullman, David H., 110 Riverside Dr. 

Ulman, Jacob J., 470 West End Av. 

Ungar, Harry, 2170 Creston Ay. 

United Hebrew Community, 201 E. 
Broadway 

Oe Talmud Torah Assn., 132 E. 

1it 

Varshavsky, G., 249 W. 30th 

Vigder, Benjamin, 224 W. 30th 

Vinegurt, I. C., 1440 Broadway 

Vogas, S. M., 247 W. 30th 

Vogel, Henry, 1749 Grand Concourse 

Vogel, Jacob, 98 Riverside Dr. 

Vogelstein, Dr. H., 315 Central Park W. 

Vorhaus, Louis J., 521 5th Av. 

Vorspan, Max, 3080 Broadway 

Wain, Simon, 32 W. 23rd 

Waldman, M. D., 303 Lexington Av. 

Walerstein, Julius, 17 E. 42nd 

Walke, Henry, 835 Walton Av. 

Wallach, Sidney, 386 4th Av. 

Wallerstein, Leo, 180 Madison Av. 

Walzer, Max M., 330 Seventh Av. 

Wanderman, Dr. David I., 26 W. Ninth 

Warman, Jack, 2167 Cruger Av. 

Wax; Morris, 1420 Clay Av. 

Waxelbaum, Benjamin, 132 W. 43rd 

Wechsler, Dr. Herman, 214 Echo Pl. 

Wechsler, Dr. I. S., 70 E. 83rd 

Weckstein, Isidore, 51 Chambers 

Weil, Frank L., 60 E. 42nd 

Weil, Louis, 117 Liberty 

Weill, Max, 262 Central Park West 

Weill, Milton, 65 W. 54th 

Weinberg, Abraham M., 15 W. 11th 

Weinberg, Rabbi Haim J., 140 Henry 

Weinberg, Nathan, 32 Broadway 

Weinrib, Edward C., 295 Madison Av, 

Weinstein, S. J., 2792 Sedgwick Av. 

Weisblum, I. B., 720 Ft. Washington Av. 

Weisgal, Meyer W., 302 W. 87th 

Weisman, Mariin H., 358 Fifth Av. 

Weiss, Michael, 240 Central Park S. 

Weiss, Dr. S., 146 Central Park West 

Weitzman, M., 865 West End Av. 

Weitzner, E., 350 Central Park West 

Wells, Dr. J. J., 1100 Grand Concourse 

Wels, Isidor, 271 Madison Av. 

Wertheimer, Leon G., 8 E. 41st 

West End Synagogue Religious School, 
160 W. 82nd 

Whitman, Philip G., 22 W. 19th 

Wilk, Harry, 410 W. 24th 

Winer, Elias, 473 West End Av. 

Winer, M. M., 1115 Woodycrest Av. 

Winograd, David, 9 W. 70th 

Wise, Rev. Dr. Jonah B., 35 E. 62nd 

Wittenberg, A., 725 Riverside Dr. 

Wolf, Leo E., 120 Broadway 

Wolf, Morris L., 521 5th Av. 

Wolf, Ralph, 30 Broad 
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Wolff, Dr. Alexander, 141 E. 34th 

Wolff, Mrs. J. R., 325 West End Av. 

Wolff, Samuel, 286 Ft. Washington Av. 

Wolinsky, Jacob, 310 W. 72nd 

Wolkenberg, M., 1340 Nelson Av. 

Womens’ League of United Synagogue of 
America, N. E. Corner 122nd & Bdwy. 

Woods, Harry E., 1 Park Pl. 

Yablon, Abraham, 51 Madison Av. 

Yanowitch Fur Company, 146 W. 29th 

Yormack, Abraham, 149 W. 27th 

Young Israel Synagogue, 229 East B’way 

Younglieb, M. H., 270 Broadway 

Y. M. H. A. of the Bronx, 171st & 
Fulton Av. 

Young Womens Heb. Ass’n, 31 W. 110th 

Yudkowsky, Dr. P., 211 Central Park W. 

Zabronsky & Zabronsky, 1501 Broadway 

Zadek-Feldstein, 59 W. 19th 

Zagor, Herman I., 257 4th Av. 

Zaklow, Benj., 38 Park Pl. 

Zaretzki, Joseph, 60 E. 42nd 

Zatz, Nathan, 406 W. 31st 

Zeig, Joseph, 1675 Grand Concourse 

Zeitlin, Rabbi Joseph, 875 West End Av. 

Zelniker, Isidore, 1883 Prospect Av. 

Zinstein, Sidney, 1700 Crotona Park E. 

Zionist Archives & Library, 41 E. 42nd 

Zorn, Frederick, 2 Rector 

Zucker, Samuel A., 5 Beekman 

Zuckerman, Henry, 270 Broadway 


Niagara Falls 


Carl, Samuel S., 968 Vanderbilt Av. 
Cohn, Rabbi Morton J., 636 Chilton Av. 
Glatt, Rabbi H. A., 424 12th 


Norwich 
Selkowitz, Sam, Lock Box 67 


Olean 
Becker, J. A., 116 N. Second 
Freedman, Rabbi Joseph H., Bnai 


Israel Synagogue 


Peekskill 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Kessler, Dr. Frank L., 1101 Main 
Slutzky, David, Peekskill Coal Co. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Blumenkranz, Dr. N. M. H., 1132 Main 
Levine, Seymour B., Longview Ay. 
Loewy, Dr. B. R., 1122 Main 
Meyer, Dr. Henry I., 1132 Main 
Schnapp, Anton, Furnace Dock Rd. 
Shein, Abraham, Pine Lake Park 


Pelham Manor 


Liebeskind, Solem, 468 Pelhamdale Ay. 
Riesner, Dr. J., 553 Highbrook Av. 


Port Chester 


Gimbel, Mrs. Isaac, Upper King 
Mulwitz, Jacob, L., 50 N. Regent 
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Port Richmond 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Jacobi, Sidney, 220 Richmond Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Jacobson, Isadore, 128 Richmond Av. 
Levy, Max, 183 Richmond Av. 


Poughkeepsie 


LIBRARY MEMBER 


Zionist Organization of Poughkeepsie, 
375 Main 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bloom, Herman, 35 May 

Jewish Community Center of Pough- 
keepsie, 54 N. Hamilton 

Krakower, Dr. Abraham, 35 Market 

Lang, Carl, 49 Market 

Morowitz, Philip, 17 Oak Crescent 

Pressman, Samuel, 301 Church 

Rosenthal, Reuben, 9 Willbur Blyd. 

Rubin, Nathaniel, 34 S. Randolph Av. 

Schlesinger, Albert, Pleasant Valley Rd. 

Seltzer, Arthur, 25 Cannon 

Sobel, Dr. Aaron, Circular Rd. 

Unger, Rabbi J., 18 Oakwood Blvd. 


Queens 
Bernstein, Fred, 135-16 229th 


Richmond Hill 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Neulander, Rabbi Arthur H., 8406 109th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Cong. Beth Israel of Richmond Hill, 
102nd & 88th Av. 

Cohen, Solomon, 8807 104th 

Fishman, Benj. N., 10745 119th 

Pechter, Israel E., 9454 118th 


Rochester 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Carson, Meyer, 742 Clinton Av. N. 
Goldman, Reuben, 178 Vassar 
Schifrin, S., 345 Wilkins 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Appelbaum, Dr. S. J., 188 Culver Rd. 
Beth El Sunday School, Park Avy, & 
Meigs 
Bloom, Miss Celia, 52 Florenton Dr. 
Dankoff, Ruben A., 149 Crosman Terr. 
Davidson, Dr. S. C., 133 Palmerston Rd. 
Frankel, Chas., 176 Anderson Av. 
Germanow, Harry, 15 Chadbourn Rd. 
Gross, Louis J., 781 Harvard 
Grossman, Sidney S., 51 Oakdale Dr. 
Harris, Harry Z., 510 Union Trust Bldg. 
Jewish Y. M. & VY. W. Ass’n, University 
Av. at Andrews 


New York] 


Kolko, Hyman, 440 Ormond 

Markus, Chas. W., 253 Alexander 
Rappaport, Lester H., 180 S. Goodman 
Robfogel, Benjamin, 190 Edgerton 
Rose, B., 376 Harvard 

Roth, Tobias, 289 Hazelwood Terr. 
Rubenstein, Nathan, 155 Canterbury Rd. 
Sher, Noah, 143 Palmerston Rd. 
Silverstein, Joseph E., 66 Reqia 

Stern, Henry M., 1501 East Av. 


Rockaway Beach 


Friedman, Dr. E. L., 92-13 Boulevard 
Koss, D., 83-20 Rockaway Beach Blvd. 


Rockaway Park 


Bienenfeld, Mrs. B., 122-20 Boardwalk 
Rudolph, Dr. Joseph, 224 Beach 123rd 


Rockville Centre 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Central Syn. of Nassau Co., 253 Sunrise 
Highway 
Halpern, Rabbi P., 100 Hempstead Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Friedheim, Harry, 28 Strathmore Lane 
Scar, Frank P., 20 Strathmore Lane 
Sunderland, M. A., 3 Eton Rd. 


Saranac Lake 
Feustmann, Maurice M., 28 Catherine 


Scarsdale 


Aronson, Jacob, 16 Chesterfield Rd. 
Frank, Joseph J., 890 Post Rd. 
Magid, Maurice, 5 Cotswold Way 
Trager, J. G., 26 Donellan Rd. 


Schenectady 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Eisenstein, Mrs. B., 821 Wright Av. | 
Jewish Community Center, 300 Germania 
Av. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Fisher, Saul A., 335 State 

Gold, H. J., 1337 State 

Greenblath, Mrs. B., 917 Pennsylvania 
Av. 

Grosberg, Joseph E., 1101 Union 

Gruber, Rabbi D. S., 1011 Eastern Av. 

Gruber, Mrs. David, 1011 Eastern Av. 

Lasdon, Benj. H., 1471 Sumner Av. 

Levine, Mrs. Nathan, 83 Division 

Men’s Club, Cong. Gates of Heaven 

Swernoff, Arnold, 2025 Plum 

ie Gates of Heaven, 1098 Parkwood 
Blvd. 

Wexler, Leon, Box 115 

Wise, Rabbi Aaron M., 165 Nott Terr. 

Young People’s League, Cong. Gates of 
Heaven, 1011 Eastern Av. 
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Scotia 
Dushman, Dr. Saul, 21 Sunnyside Rd. 


South Ozone Park 
Sonnenschein, N., 119-21 130th 


Springfield Gardens 


Fedder, Rabbi A. Herbert, 133-29, 228th 
Yarvin, Mrs. I., 139-11 Springfield Blvd. 


Spring Valley 


Fox, Bernard, 14 S. Madison Av. 
Gunsberg, Rev. Maurice, 92 Prospect 


Suffern 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Goldburg, Louis, 30 First 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Cuttner, William 

Goldburg, H., 28 State 

Hebrew Men’s Club of Suffern, 168 
Lafayette Av. 

Myron, Joshua, Dators Crossing 

Rosenthal, Rabbi M., 20 Boulevard 


Sunnyside 
Newman, Mrs. Goldie K., 3996 44th 


Syracuse 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Temple Adath Yeshurun Sunday School, 
601 S. Crouse Av. 

Hyman, Rabbi I. I., 2311 E. Genesee 

Levy, Dr. I. H., 717 E. Genesee 

Syracuse Jewish Welfare Federation, 
201 E. Jefferson 

Temple Society of Concord, 501 Uni- 
versity Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Beck, Prof. D. M., Syracuse University 
Given, B. B., 709 Keith Theatre Bldg. 
Holstein, Philip, 581 S. Clinton 
Lichtman, Max, P. O. Box 1300 
Markson, Asher S. 

Markson, Isaac, 229 N. Salina 

Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity, 724 Comstock 


Av. 
Rose, Ben F., 611 S. Clinton 
Rudolph, B. G., 107 E. Washington 
Rudolph, Max H., 120 Harrington Rd. 
Sigma Alpha Mu Frat., 712 Comstock Av. 
Silverman, Dr. A. C., 608 E. Genesee 
Silverman, Searl J., 227 Greenwood Pl. 
Solomon, S. D., 947 Westcott 
Weinstein, Albert, 1409 E. Fayette 
Winkelstein, Moses, 581 S. Clinton 


Tarrytown 
Cohen, Rabbi J. M., 42 Hamilton Pl. 
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Troy 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Goodman, J. Julius, 2 24th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Boxer, Solomon, 340 Fulton 

Filson, Maurice, 2709 15th 

Goodman, Joseph, Tibbets Av. 
Kaufman, Isidore L., 38 3rd 

Koplovitz, Ely J., 401 Cannon Pl. 
Simon, Morris, 297 River 

Troy Public Lib’y, Hart Memorial Bldg. 


Tuckahoe 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Rubner, Gustave, 35 Iroquois Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Mandelburg, B., 6 Manchester Rd, 
Shubow, Rabbi Leo, 269 Columbus Av. 


Tupper Lake 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Seigel, Frank, Lake 


Utica 


Horwitz, Jacob, 143 Proctor Blvd. 
Katzman, Dr. Harold, 3 Hopper 
Movsh, Ben, P. O. Dr. 238 

Sitrin, Dr. Chas. T., 23 Pleasant 
Temple Beth El Lib’y, 1607 Genesee 


Watertown 


Lebovsky, Jacob, 142 Court 
Yablin, Nathan, 231 N. Indiana Av. 


Westbury 
Mackler, Barnett 


White Plains 


Geller, Rabbi M., 2 N. Broadway 
Grinberg, P. I., 215 Hartsdale Rd. 
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Winfield 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Rachlin, Abraham, 4163 70th 


Woodhaven 
Friedman, Miss Anna, 8041 88th Rd. 


Woodmere 


PATRON MEMBER 
Schlossberg, Arnold, 75 Willow Rd. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Lish, Samuel, 952 Gertmin Rd. 
Rosenberg, David, 326 Westwood Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bleistift, Henry, 91 Sherman Rd. 
Friedman, Charles, 24 Oak 

Hirsch, Melvin M., 1104 Fulton 
Hyman, Harry, 354 Eastwood Rd. 
Kessel, Max H., 355 Northfield Rd. 
Leibowitz, John L., 71 Burton Av. 
Levine, Irving B. J., 29 Woodmere Blvd 
Mendelson, E., 145 Woodmere Blvd. 
Pearlberg, Harry, 783 W. Broadway 
Rubin, Rabbi David, Fairfax Apts. 
Winter, Irving A., 382 Midwood Rd. 


Woodside 


Biegeleisen, Jack, 4142 50th 
Seifer, Dr. S., 50-34 43rd 


Yonkers 


Epstein, Sidney, 84 Hilltop Av. 
Newman, Dr. H. S., 213 Valentine Lane 
Richard, Henry, 273 De Voe Ay. 
Sherman, Irving, 314 Lee Av. 

Stein, Joseph F., 229 De Voe Ay. 


Yorktown Heights 
Bogdanoff, M., Baldwin Rd. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Belhaven 
Meyerowitz, Joseph, Box 157 


Blowing Rock 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Cone, Mrs. Moses H, 


Chapel Hill 


Hillel Foundation, Uniy. of N. C, 
Tau Epsilon Phi Frat., 216 E. Rosemary 


Charlotte 
Greenburg, Rabbi W., 1517 E. Highth 


Durham 
Durham Hebrew Sunday School 


Goldsboro 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Weil, Mrs. G., 200 W. Chestnut 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Shrago, A. M. 


Greensboro 


Rypins, Rabbi F. I., 713 Woodland Dr. 
Zager, Mrs. Max, 2108 Rolling Rd. 
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High Point 


Rones, Dr. Max, 115 W. High 
Silver, P. A., c/o N. H. Silver Co. 


Wilmington 


Block, Wm., 1618 Princess 
Thurman, Rabbi M. M., 121 Nun 


Winston Salem 
Backer, Mrs. Louis, 439 N. Liberty 
Lefkowitz, Ernest, Box 1139 
Wainer, M. A., P. O. Box 197 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Dickinson 
Mackoff, H. A. 


Fargo 


Cohen, J. W., 1329 9th S. 
Goldberg, Max, 615 S. 13th 


OHIO 


Akron 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Nobil, Louis, 117 E. Mill 
Rose, Henry M., 250 Jewett 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Alexander, Rabbi D., 944 Amelia Av. 
Anker, Dr. H., 849 Central Tower Bldg. 
133 Merriman Rd. 
Jewish Social Service Federation, 501 
Buckeye Bldg. 
Temple Israel Religious School Library, 


Athens 
Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity, 71 Morris Av. 


Canton 


Fine, Rabbi I., 339 15th N. W. 
Jewish Welfare League, 1528 N. Market 


Cincinnati 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Freiberg, J. W., 3583 Alaska Av. 
Hebrew Union College Lib’y, Clifton Av. 
Heinsheimer, Edward L., 3584 Alaska Av. 
Seasongood, M., 3661 Washington Av. 


PATRON MEMBER 
Keren Ami Fund, 658 Rockdale Av. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Aaronsohn, Rabbi M., 7637 Greenland PI. 
Brown, Dr. Samuel, 707 Race 
Fine, Alvin, Hebrew Union College 
Folk, Randall, Hebrew Union College 
Goldburg, Robert, Hebrew Union College 
Isaacs, William, 1011 Mer. Lib. Bldg. 
Kaelter, Hans, Hebrew Union College 
Klausner, A., Hebrew Union College 
Leshner Library, Lexington Av. & Read- 
ing Rd. : 
Lipman, Eugene, Hebrw Union College 
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Mandell, Irving, Hebrew Union College 
Rosenberg, Adolph, 701 Betula Av. 
Rosenberg, D., 10 Senator Pl. Apts. 
Sands, Melvin, Hebrew Union College 
Seligman, Wm., Hebrew Union College 
Silverman, Wm., Hebrew Union College 
Singer, Richard, Hebrew Union College 
Spahn, Sidney, 787 Greenwood Av. 
Strauss, Joseph, Hebrew Union College 
Wiener, T., Hebrew Union College 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Ach, J., 1411 First Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
Ascheim, Chas. N., 1322 Avon Dr. 
Baron, Harold, 3940 Ledgewood Dr. 
Baum, Martin, 601 Maple 
Berman, Arnold, 675 Clinton Springs Av. 
Bernstein, Harold, 306 Ingalls Bldg. 
Bernstein, H. B., 792 N. Crescent Av. 
Bettan, Dr. Israel, 617 Forest Av. 
Blank, Rev. Dr. S. H., 201 Lafayette 
Circle 
Bloch, Herbert R., 946 Redway Av. 
Bloom, Miss Rose, 3416 Sarona 
B’nai Jeshurun Lib’y, Wise Center Bldg, 
Carmel, Dr. A. Gerson, 4020 Paddock Rd. 
Cohen, Hon. A. M., 1304 Ingalls Blvd. 
Cohon, Prof. Samuel S., 201 Hearne Av. 
Cronbach, Rev. Dr. A., Hebrew Union 
College 
Danziger, M. M., 819 Central Av. 
Dombar, Abrom, 4585 Paddock Rd. 
Egelson, Rabbi L. I., 3864 Reading Rd. 
Englander, Prof. H., 904 Lexington Ay. 
Feinberg, Rabbi Louis, 3562 Lee Pl. 
Felson, Dr. Henry, Doctors Bldg. 
Fine, Dr. Archie, 707 Race 
Fleisher, J. I., 4181 Rosehill Av. 
Frankel, Harry H., 765 N. Crescent 
Frankel, Julius, 4070 Beechwood Av. 
Freiberg, Sigmund, Hotel Alms 
Frieder, Philip, 3981 Rosehill Av. 
Gamoran, Dr. Emanuel, Merchants Bldg. 
Golden, Dr. I. R., 12 E. 6th 
Goldman, Robert P., 3560 Interwood Av. 
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Goldsmith, A. W., 735 Clinton Springs Av 
Goldstein, Harold K., 300 St. Paul Bldg. 
Grad, Aaron T., 945 Marion 
Greenebaum, Dr. J. V., 3532 Reading Rd. 
Heldman, M. J., 1039 Avondale Av. 
Herman, Dr. Joseph, 707 Race 
Herwitz, Sam S., 1064 Barry Lane 
Hirschfeld, William, 3963 Warwick 
Hoenig, S., 3915 Leyman Dr. 
Huttenbauer, Emil, 131 E. 6th 
Hyman, Dr. Morris, 305 Doctors Bldg. 
Hyman, Wm., 803 Chamber of Commerce 
Immerman, Aaron, 803 Central Av. 
Jaffe, Lester A., 1616 Union Central Bldg. 
Joseph, Jesse M., 1801 Reading Rd. 
Josselson, J. B., 1355 W. Minster Dr. 
Kamenetzky, A., 810 N. Crescent 
Kasfir, Harry, 727 Redbud Ay. 
Katz, Dr. Joseph, 4020 Beechwood 
Katz, Robert, Hebrew Union College 
Koodish, Maurice H., 1055 Valley Lane 
Korn, Bertram, Hebrew Union College 
Krohn, I. M., 1144 Edwards Rd. 
Lazarus, Simon, Jr., 3729 Broadview Dr. 
Lederer, Leon, c/o May Stern Co. 
Lerner, Dr. David, 707 Race 
Lischkoff, Jerome, 1308 Ingalls Bldg. 
Lorge, Dr. Maurice, 430 Rockdale Av. 
Magrich, Conrad, 1443 Kenova 
Manischewitz, D. B., 2100 W. Eighth 
Marcus, Dr. J. R., Hebrew Union College 
Marks, Julian V., 965 Burton Ay. 
Marks, Leslie V., 4009 Beechwood Av. 
Marks, L. D., 1414 1st Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Marks, Martin, 698 S. Crescent Ay. 
Mehl, Jonah, 1644 Central 
Menachot, Bert, 860 Windham Ay. 
Mielziner, Benj., 945 Burton Av. 
Morgenstern, Rey. Dr. J., 8 Burton 
Woods Lane 
Nelson, Dr. A. W., 417 Doctors Bldg. 
Oetinger, M. Herbert, Jr., 115 E. Fourth 
Perlman, Dr. Robert, 707 Race 
Pfeffer, Dr. H. E., 3501 Burnet Av. 
Philipson, Rev. Dr.D.,270 McGregor Av. 
Polosky, Simon, 3991 Dickson 
Portnoy, Samuel, 562 Glenwood Av. 
Pritz, Carl E., 3536 Biddle 
Pritz, Sidney E., 218 Dixie Terminal 
Public Library, 629 Vine 
Reichert, Rev. Dr. V. E., Rockdale & 
Harvey Av. 
Reinhart, Arthur L., Merchants Bldg. 
Richter, Jacob, 227 W. Ninth 
Rosenbaum, Irwin, 602 Second National 
Rosenthal, Mrs. Wilbert, 647 Forrest Ay. 
Rothenberg, Robert C., 19 W. 8th 
Ruslander, Rabbi S., 12 Burton Woods 
Lane 
Safer, Louis, 4525 Paddock Rd. 
Samuels, J. R., 702 1st Natl. Bk. Bldg. 
Samuels, Morris E., 215 E. Mitchell 
Schaengold, Sol, 3901 Winding Way 
Schear, Louis R., 1136 Clifton Hills Av. 
Schiff, Phillip, 1056 Sunset Ay. 
Schulzinger, Dr. M. S., 340 Reading Rd. 
Segal, A., 727 Gholson Av. 
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Seltz, Dr. Samuel, 543 Glenwood 

Siegel, Dr. Chas., 707 Race 

Silverblatt, Nathan, 729 S. Crescent Av. 

Singer, M. N., 3422 Ridgeway Av. 

Solway, Harry, 3621 Eaton Lane 

Stuhlbarg, Chas., 1217 Oberlin Blvd. 

Suzman, Samuel, 814 Cleveland 

United Jewish Social Agencies, 15th & 
Central Pkwy. 

Warm, Dr. Louis, 517 Doctors Bldg. 

Weiland, Fred, 1112 Enquirer Bldg. 

Weiland, Louis, 24 E. Sixth 

Weinberger, Leo, 1106 Fountain Sq. Bldg. 

Weintraub, Dr. J. D., 1012 Lenox Pl, 

Weiss, Dr. H. B., 730 N. Crescent 

Wigser, Dr. A. M., 7075 Ridge Rd. 

Wilchins, M., 3963 Winding Way 

Wise, A. B., 823 Blair Av. 

Wise, Joseph, 823 Blair Av. 

Wohl, Rabbi Samuel, Wise Center 

Young, Edward A., 446 Race 

Young Men’s Mercantile Library, 414 
Walnut 

Zepin, Rabbi George, 3719 Reading Rd. 


Cleveland 
LIFE MEMBER 
Peskind, Dr. A., 2414 E. 55th 


PATRON Members 


Arnold, P. B., 701 Woodland 

Glass,, Myron E., 2854 Manchester Rd. 
Gries, Robert, 3021 Attleboro Rd. 
Myers,,D. N., 2300 W. Third 
Rosenthal, J. E., 2940 Kingsley Rd. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Altman, J. H., 3121 Ashford Rd. 

Altschul,,M. P., 1600 E. 30th 

Euclid Ave. Temple Library, Euclid at 
E. 82nd 

Freiberger, I. F., 2784 Derbyshire Rd. 

Grossman, M. J., 16950 S. Woodland Rd. 

Jewish Center Library, 1117 E. 105th 

Jewish Welfare Fed., Chester 12th Bldg. 

Kahn, Albert, 3286 Stockholm Rd. 

Kahn, Julius, 2764 Fairmount Blvd, 

Klein, George J., 2165 Chatfield Av. 

Koller, G. J., 16104 Aldersyde Dr. 

Kramer, Abraham, 18450 Shaker Blvd. 

Krohngold, B.,V., 16729 Fernway Rd. 

Lefkowich, Max, 2830 E. Overlook Rd. 

Meisel, E. J., 2667 Wicklow Rd. 

Miller, James H., 2836 E. Overlook Rd. 

Myers, Max, 1596 Oakwood Dr. 

Oheb Zedek Cong., Parkwood Dr. and 
Morison Ave. 

Sampliner, S. H., 3140 Montgomery Rd. 

Steiner, Oscar, 2630 Payne Ay. 

Zour on The Heights, 3130 Mayfield 


The Bing Co., 514 Prospect Ave. 

Wolf, E. E., 1910 Union Trust Bldg. 

Zoey is, Rabbi S. M., 1530 Edding- 
ton : 


Ohio} 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Auerbach, Mrs. H., 15107 Shore Acre Dr. 
Baker, E. M., 1289 Union Trust Bldg. 
Berger, Dr. Samuel S., 277 E. 105th 
Berick, Morris, 1090 Union Trust Bldg. 
Bernstein, M. L., 16003 Chadbourne Rd. 
Bloom, Ben P., 12728 Barrington Av. 
Braun, Abraham M., 10722 Lee Av. 
Brilliant, Nathan, 8206 Euclid Av. 
Bureau of Jewish Education, 10323 
Superior Av. 
Cahen, A., 2231 W. 110th 
Cleveland Public Library, E. 3rd and 
Superior 
Cohen, Rabbi A. E., 1383 E. Boulevard 
Pent Temple Library, 9801 Euclid 
Vv. 
Community Temple Men’s Club, 9801 
Euclid Av. 
Cornsweet, N. R., 3317 Maynard Rd. 
Danaceau, Saul, 18320 Kinsman 
Engelberg, Rabbi L., 10915 Morison Av. 
Epstein, Dr. J. W., 10515 Carnegie Av. 
Fertel, Miss N., 3011 Ludlow Rd. 
Fisher, Harry J., 3329 Braemar Rd. 
Frankel, Charles, 12745 Cedar Rd. 
Frankel, Henry, 12349 Cedar Rd. 
Freireich Fur Co., 1848 Euclid Av. 
Fryer, Julius, 1397 East Boulevard 
Gaines, S. T., 205 Nat’l. City Bank Bldg. 
Gallin, M. J., 3435 Superior Park Dr. 
Garber, Dr. M., 2385 Coventry 
Garber, Suggs, 512 Hippodrome Bldg. 
Glick, Harry F., 414 Engineers Bidg. 
Gordon, B. D., 1108 Public Square Bldg. 
Granovitz, Miss L., 2646 Mayfield Rd. 
Greenberger, Leo, 2592 Fenwick Rd. 
Grossman, Judge M. B., 1476 Ansel Rd. 
Haber, Philmore J., 3021 Courtland Blvd. 
Hadassah-Cleveland Chapter, 10616 
Euclid Av. 
Halle, Eugene S., 13500 Shaker Blvd. 
Halle, Salmon P., 904 Hanna Bldg. 
Hartman, Dr. Moses, 1560 Ansell Rd. 
Hauser, Dr. H., 16515 Stockbridge Av. 
Hausman, A. I., 308 Engineers Bldg. 
Hertz, Judge D. R., 1001 Hippodrome 


Bldg. 
a Dr. S. F. M., 2727 Scarborough 
R 


Horwitz, Samuel, 2835 E. 132nd . 
Jewish Orphan Home, Box 3564 Heights 
Station 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, 507 Huron 
Sixth Bldg. 
Joseph, Miss H. G., 3622 Tullamore Rd. 
Kaplan, Harry L., 1819 Lee Rd. 
Katz, Samuel D., 892 Eddy Rd. 
Klausner, Mrs. B., 3070 Laurel Rd. 
Klein, B., E. 30th and Chester Av. 
Klivans, Allen, 16901 Shaker Blvd. 
Klopper, Nathan, 413 St. Clair Av. W. 
Kohrman, Max I., 2717 Euclid Hts. Blvd. 
Kollin, A., 945 Soc’y for Savings Bldg. 
Lang, H. Jack, 1010 Euclid Av. 
Laronge, J., 600 Union Commerce Bldg. 
Lazerick, L. A., 3633 Washington Blvd. 
Leeb, Gabrie!, 1100 E. 97th 
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Linsey, Dr. P. R., 6810 Hough Av. 
Loeb, E. E., 941 Society for Savings Bldg. 
Loeser, N., National City Bank Bldg. 
Markowitz, Leo D., Hickox Bldg. 
Matusoff, Max M., 3120 Morley Rd. 
Miller, Allen, 2958 Foutenary Rd. 
Miller, J. H., 3003 Litchfield Rd. 

Miller, Samuel, 1822 Central Av. 

Mintz, Alexander, 18311 Sherrington Rd. 
Narosny, Miss L., 3278 Berkshire Rd. 
Pearlman, L., 3806 Claridge Oval 

Phi Epsilon Pi Frat., 2118 Abington Rd. 
Robbins, Harry, 2187 Brockway Rd. 
Robbins, Dr. S. M., 1284 E. 105th 
Rocker, H. A., 717 Guardian Bldg. 
Rosenbete Mr. & Mrs. A., 2881 Edgehill 


Rosenfeld, E. L., 2590 Fairmount Blvd. 
Rosenthal, S., 3199 Falmouth Rd. 
Sachs, Alfred H., 14400 Shaker Blvd. 
Sadowsky, Mrs. Ethel, 1644 Ansel Rd. 
Saks, Ira, 3155 Laurel Rd. 
Sanders, Albert J., 1273 E. 114th 
Shapiro Ezra, 2374 Tudor Dr. 
Silbert, Judge Samuel H., Common 
Pleas Court 
Silver, Rev. Dr. Abba H., The Temple 
Simon, D. I., 700 W. St. Clair Av. 
Simon, M., 700 W. St. Clair Av. 
Sindell, David J., 1508 Standard Bldg. 
Sogg, Paul P., 3278 Euclid Hts. Bldg. 
Soltz, Alfred I., 3200 Kingsley Rd. 
Stacel, Judge J., 12437 Saywell Av. 
Stashower, F. P., 1837 Wilton Rd. 
Steinberg, P. L., 16826 Aldersyde Dr. 
The Temple Cong., E. 105th at Ansel Rd. 
Ulmer, J. M., 1108 Public Square Bldg. 
Warshawsky, D., 2889 Torrington Rd. 
Weidenthal, Mrs. C M., 2227 Edgerton 


Rd. 
Weil, E. S., 4000 Orange Av. 
Weitz, Sidney N., 940 Leader News Bldg. 
Wheatman, Bernard, 1537 Belmar Rd. 
Winograd, S. M., 2697 Euclid Hts. Blvd. 
Wintner, Alex S., 1011 Huron Rd. 
Wolfenstein, Dr. Leo, 10515 Carnegie Av. 
Zevin, B. D., 2822 Washington Blvd. 


Columbus 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Lazarus, Fred, c/o Rose Realty Co. 
Schiff, Albert, 35 N. 4th 

Stone, Roy J., 33 N. High 
Yassenoff, Leo, 2456 Fair Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


B’nai B’rith Hillel Found., 750 S. 18th 

Columbus Public Library 

Hersch, W. A., 1758 Franklin Av. 

Josephson, Miss B. E., 721 E. Broad 

Kobacker, Alfred J., 168 N. High 

Kohn, Leonard, 1433 Madison Av. 

Levinger, Rev. Dr. L. J., 2257 Indianola 
Av. 

Phi Epsilon Pi Frat., 1988 Iuka Av. 

Schanfarber, E. J., 150 E. Broad 

Schiff, Edwin E., 186 S. Casady Av. 
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Schiff, Saul, 2538 Maryland Ay. 
Schonthal Center, 555 E. Rich 
Sigma Alpha Mu Frat., 1962 Iuka Av. 


Dayton 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Rosenthal, Miss Miriam, Biltmore Hotel 

Silverman, J. R., 1435 Catalpa Rd. 

Temple Israel Sisterhood Library, Salem 
and Emerson Aves. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bloch, Miss Hannah, 136 Cambridge Ay. 
Brusk, J. N., 2010 Benson Dr. 
Deneman, Alfred, Miami Hotel 
Duberstein, Herman, 720 Torrington Pl. 
Frankel, Max, Gibbon’s Hotel 
Gaiser, Paul J., 1118 Lexington Av. 
Jewish Federation for Social Service, 
59 Green 
Kusworm, Sidney G., 401 Keith Bldg. 
Levitin, Bernard, 1803 Grand Av. 
Maimon, Dr. Samuel N., 719 Salem 
Margolis, Abe, Rex Radio 
Margolis, Jacob, 1319 Grand Av. 
Moyer, Elmer, 2427 Malvern Av. 
Office, Leon R., 2030 Harvard Blvd. 
Olch, Dr. Benedict, 529 Grand Av. 
Rosenthal, C. S., 810 Audrey Blvd. 
Rosenthal, Charles H., 802 Otterbein Av. 
Saeks, A. B., 1552 N. Euclid 
Shapiro, Robert, 1749 Burroughs Dr. 
Sinder, Dr. M. M., 1200 Mt. Vernon Ay. 
Stein, B. C., 427 Red Haw Rd. 
Stern, Milton C., Dayton-Biltmore Hotel 
Witt, Rabbi Louis, 408 Richmond Ay. 


Elyria 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


B'nai B’rith Lodge No. 885, 582 Broad 

Deutsch, Samuel, R. D. 3 Gulf Farms 

Sisterhood of Agudath Achim, 620 Park 
Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Ostrov, Aaron, 357 Broad 
Rassler, Jack N., 327 Columbia Ay. 


Euclid 
Kalish, A. A., 244 E. 242nd 


Hamilton 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Lane Public Library 
Schloss, Harry, 674 Washington Blvd. 
Silver, Mr. & Mrs. D., 1306 Cereal Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Greenwald, Dr. Milton, Don Bldg. 
Mostow, Morris, 516 S. Fourth 

Pastor, Harry, 16 Beal Av. 

Schloss, Mrs. H., 674 Washington Blvd. 
Wolf, William, c/o Wolf & Company 
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Lima 


Fishel, Simon S., 813 W. Elm 
Lima Public Library 


Mansfield 
Jacobs, Rabbi M. W., 458 Woodward Av 


Middletown 


Cramer, Judge Fred, 109 Ardmore Dr. 
Finkelman, Dave, 1213 Central Av. 
Finkelman, Mrs. M., 9 Sante Fe 


Newark 
Hirsch, Charles, 4 N. Park Pl. 


Steubenville 
Stampfer, Rabbi Samuel, 807 Adams 


Toledo 


LIBRARY MEMBER 


Jewish Federation, Southward & Linwood 
Aves. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Green, B. M., 25 N. St. Clair 

Katz, Dr. Philip, 2202 Vermont Av. 
Kobacker, Mrs. Morris, 324 Summit 
Miller, S. D., 227 Superior 

Wiener, Herman, 2730 Scottwood Av. 


Warren 
Stitskin, Rabbi Leon, 558 First S. W. 


Wyoming 
Meyers, Philip, RR6, Box 416A 


Youngstown 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Jewish Community Center, 646 Bryson 
Knight, Leon J., 450 Catalina Av. 
Rheuban, A. H., 174 W. Dennick Ay. 
Tamarkin, Ben, 247 Outlook Av. 
Wilkoff, Joseph, 334 Tod Lane Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Anshe Emeth Temple Lib’y, Park Av. & 
Elm 


Ashenberg, Miss L. R., 248 Crandall Av. 
Bloch, Louis, 209 Outlook Ay. 

Cohen, P.; 58 Thornton Av. 

Davidson, Samuel S., 1308 Central Tower 
Dreyfus, Marcel, 418 Dollar Bank Bldg. 
Farkes, Dr. Samuel, 804 Dollar Bk. Bldg. 
Fried, Geo K., 2237 Ohio Av. 

Giber, Harry, 127 E. Dennick Av. 
Glickstein, Louis, 44 E. Federal 
Goldstein, Henry, 2076 Felecia Av. 
Harr, Aaron, 206 Ellenwood Av. 

Kollin, Rabbi Nathan, Park Av. & Elm 
Levin, Mrs. Abe, 1722 Ford Av. 


Ohio} 


Moyer, Sidney, 275 Benita Av. 

Nadler, Murray A., 2506 Ohio Av. 

Osgood, Herbert W., 466 Bradley Lane 

Regenstreich, Louis, 232 W. Boardman 

Rodef Sholom Sabbath School, Elm & 
Woodbine 
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Soule, Harold H., 1123 Ford Av. 
Steiner, David, Esq., 1053 Marshall 
Strouss, C. J., c/o Strouss, Hirshberg Co. 
Wilkoff, Ralph M., 207 Terminal Bldg. 
Youngstown College Library 
Youngstown Public Library, Wick Av. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ardmore 
Bodovitz, Jake A., Box 725 


Healdton 
Abels, Jerome 


Oklahoma City 


Blatt, Rabbi J., 901 W. 24th 
Engelsman, A. D., 617 Perrine Bldg. 


Tulsa 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Miller, Sam S., 902 Palace Bidg. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Anson, I. Arthur, 240 E. 27th Pl. 

Boorstin, S. A., 422 Mayo Bldg. 

Temple Israel] Sunday School, 16th & 
Rockford 

Lewis, A. J., Box 1288 

Lubell, Benedict I., 1375 E. 26ta 

Singer, M., Box 755 


OREGON 


Eugene 
Sigma Alpha Mu Fraternity, 1860 Potter 
Univ. of Oregon Library 
Portland 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Ben Selling Estate, Mayer Bldg. 
Jewish Com. Center, 1636 S. W. 13th 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Ahavai Sholom Synagogue, S. W. Park & 
Clay 


Berkowitz, Rev. Dr. H. J., 2359 S. W. 
Park Pl. 

Davis, H. B., 216 Davis Bldg. 

Enkelis, Dr. Jacob, 718 Selling Bidg. 

Gevurtz, Louis, 210 S. W. Morrison 

Lauterstein, Mrs. J., 2349 N. E. 16th Av. 

Neighborhood House, 3030 S. W. 2nd Av. 

Reed College Library, East Moreland 

Shemanski, Joseph, 1010 S.W. Wash- 
ington 

Swett, Z., 9 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Wome S. B., Esq., 817 Public Service 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Kline, Charles, Hotel Americus 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Jewish Community Center, 245 N. 6th 
Leonard, Joseph, 730 Linden 
Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity, 232 N. 4th 


Altoona 
Scheeline, Isaiah, P. O. Box 325 


Ambridge 
Nadler, M. B., 536 Maplewood Av. 


Arnold 


Sparks, Dr. S. M., 1702 Fifth Av. 
Steiner, Arpad, 1708 Fifth Av. 


Barnesboro 
Luxenberg, Louis 


Beaver Falls 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Beaver Valley Lodge, c/o T. A. Tenor 
Gross, Walter H., 1301 Eighth Av. 
Solomon, Mrs. E. M., 1708 Seventh Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bazell, Leonard, 308 Angeles Apts. 
Berkman, Meyer B., 1113 Ninth Av. 
Gordon, I. H., 919 Eighth Av. 
Mann, Chas., 1308 Seventh Av. 
Markson, Harry M., 1523 6th Av. 
Rosenblatt, David, 1007 Seventh Av. 
Segal, Oscar, 617 23rd 

Tamers. L, J., 1200 Seventh Av. 
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Bethlehem 


Brill, Rabbi Mordecai L., Brith Sholom 
Community Center 
Epstein, Arnold, 225 S. Third 


Braddock 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Ochs, B. M., 704 Braddock Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bastacky, Saul, 416 Fourth 
Smith, Leon, 736 Braddock Av. 


Brookline 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Greenberg, Solomon, 434 Strathmore Rd 


Butler 


Berman, M. A., 237 E. Cunningham 
Horwitz, Wm., 239 E. Cunningham 


Bywood 
Haim, Albert, 7002 Pennsylvania Av. 


Carlisle 


Israel, L., 232 Conway 
Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity 


Centralia 
Lippman, P., Locust Av. 


Chester 


Abrams, Theodore, 34 Worrall 
Freed, M. J., 900 E, 21st 
Lachman, Mrs. V. V., 929 E. 22nd 
Markowich, A. Louis, 214 E. 21st 
Raffell, S. Sidney, 219 E. 22nd 
Tollin, Abe, 611 E. 19th 


Clairton 
Lhormer, Mrs. Arch, 613 Sixth 


Clymer 
Levinson, Harry 


Coatesville 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Sugarman, Mark, Modena Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Apfelbaum, L., 116 E. Lincoln Highway 
Aronsohn, M., 1210 E. Lincoln Highway 
Book Review Club, 1242 E. Lincoln High- 


way 
Chertok, M., 124 S. 5th Ay. 
Goldberg, Israel, 121 N. 2nd Ay. 
Goldstein, Joseph, 42 S. 6th Av. 
Greenberg, Morris, 47 S. 5th Av. 
Israelson, J., 3rd Ay. & Lincoln Highway 
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Krasnick, B., 627 E. Main 

Margolies, Dr. Michael, 567 Chestnut 
Margolis, Dr. Julius, 418 Main 
Margolis, Marcus, 1016 Sterling 
Wolf, Nathan, 254 E. Main 


Collegeville 
Pearlstine, Raymond 


Dresher 
Wolf, Elias, Spring Run Farm 


Drexel Hill 


Leonard, A. J., 705 Turner Av. 
Seiver, Mrs. L. M., 2415 Hillcrest Rd. 


Duhron City 
Laster, Israei, 433 Brod Av. 


Eagleville 
Eagleville Sanatorium 


Easton 
Krohn, Israel, Easton Trust Bldg. 
Trachtenberg,Rev. Dr.J., 110 Parker Av. 
: Edgewood . 


Honig, S. L., 635 Glendale Av. 


Elkins Park 


LirE MEMBER 


Est. of Mrs. B. F. Teller, York Rd. and 
Spring Av. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Binswanger, Frank G., 530 Elkins Av. 
Rosenbaum, E. W., 8105 Brookside Rd. 
Solis-Cohen, J. Jr., 709 Rambler Rd. 
Weyl, Mrs. Julius S., Hilltop 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bernstein, Dr. M., 7609 Mountain Av. 
Caplan, Albert J., 7913 Montgomery Av. 
Friedman, Emanuel, 374 E. Church Rd. 
Goldman, George B., 8211 Marion Rd. 
Gross, Samuel, 537 E. Church Rd. 
Magill, Mrs. Rose G., 512 Elkins Av. 
Newburger, Frank L., 534 Elkins Av. 
Stern, Bernhard, 7914 Whitewood Rd. 
Weinberg, S., 8107 Cadwalader Av. 


Erie 


Anshe Chesed Cong., 523 W. 9th 
B'nai B’rith Home for Children 
Currick, Rev. Dr. Max C., 523 W. 9th 
Sobel, Mrs. I., 931 W. 9th 

Zacks, Henry L., 1237 W. 10th 


Farm School 
Gurbarg, S. J., National Farm School 


Farrell 
May, Patrick, 612 Wallis Av. 


Pennsylvania] 


Franklin 
Alsberg, C. H., 1446 Elk 


Glassport 
Alpern, Harry, 812 Indiana Av. 


Greensburg 


Goody, Rabbi Henry 
Ratner, B. M., 107 Grant 


Harrisburg 


LirE MEMBER 
Gainsburg, Dr. B., 2827 N. 2nd 


PATRONS 


Feller, C. M., 2842 N. 2nd 
Kaplan, Gustave, 2401 N. 2nd 


LiBRARY MEMBERS 


Abrams, B., 1821 N. 2nd 

Aronson, Lewis M., 221 Emerald 
Brenner, Ephraim, 3015 N. 2nd 
Brenner, Henry H., 1933 N. Second 
Brenner, Mrs. Simon, 2300 Green 
Buch, A. Louis, 243 Seneca 

Buch, Harry H., 2nd and State Sts. 
Caplan, P. H., 2965 N. 2nd 

Cohn, Charles A., 2540 N. Sth 
Denison, Dr. Robert, 200 State 
Freedman, James L., 2005 Green 
Garner, Joseph, 2123 Green 
Jacobson, Morris E., 2129 N. Second 
Kades, Samuel, 430 Market 
Laubheim, Charles, 17 N. 3rd 
Lehrman, H. Albert, 2114 N. 3rd 
Lebrman, Louis, 2615 N. 6th 
Levinsohn, Joseph H., 1805 Green 
Levy and Gross, Messrs., 1200 N. 3rd 
Miller, Sigmund, 3323 N. Second 
Nathan, Herman J., 2230 Green 
Rochman, Maurice, 1003 N. 3rd 
Viener, Dr. Bernard, 935 N. 2nd 
Voffee, Irvin, 2338 N. Second 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adler, Lewis F., 29 S. 19th 

Ansell, Herman R., 308 Lewis 

Baker, David P., 2512 N. 4th 

Bookstaber, Rev. Dr. Philip, 208 N. 3rd. 

Cantor, Benjamin, 12 N. Third 

Cohen, Max, 7th and Kelker Sts. 

Deitch, H., 414 Broad 

Fisher, Louis, 1715 Green 

Fraiberg, Samuel S., 2631 N. 4th 

Freedman, Herman, 1531 Green 

Freedman, Hyman, 1809 N. 2nd 

Friedman, Edward, 2432 Market 

Goldstein, Eli, 1934 N. 3rd 

Gordon, Louis, 1729 Derry 

Gross, Meyer, 7th and Sayford 

Hadassah Beth El Study Group, 2209 
Green 

Handler, Samuel, 2443 N. Second 

Hirschler, Al, c/o Kuhn Clothing Co. 

Hurwitz, Solomon, Keystone Bldg. 
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Isaacman, Meyer, 2811 N. Second 
Klein, Herman, 3512 N. Second 
Klein, Macey E., 1125 N. Front 
Latt, Herman, 221 S. 14th 

Levin, Harry 2405 N. 2nd 

Levin, Sol, 513 Wiconisco 

Levinson, Samuel, 2210 N. 5th 
Lipsett, Henry, 2813 N. 2nd 
Lowengard, Jacob, 28 S. Second 
Lowengard, Leon, 210 N. 3rd 

Magil, Rabbi R. J., Front and Wiconisco 
Marcus, Meyer, 2030 N. 7th 
Mishkin, Moe, 2717 N. 4th 

Nurick, Gilbert, 2233 Green 

Rubin, Mrs. Samuel, 2209 Green 
Salkin, Max, 424 Market 

Sherman, Dr. M. H., 1008 N. Second 
Silver, Rabbi David L., 1107 N. 2nd Av. 
Snyder, Louis S., 2324 Green 
Tausig, Herman, 1708 N. Second 
Tobey, Oscar I., 2309 Green 
Vinicoff, Louis V., 2327 Green 
Weinstein, Dr. Lee, 1510 State 
Wright, Dr. Louis W., 2918 N. 2nd 
Yanenbaum, Irving, 1015 N. 16th 


Hazleton 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


B'nai B’rith-Hazelton Lodge, Traders 


Bank Bldg. 
Ringold, Harry B., 29 W. Hemlock 
Tarshish, Rev. Dr. Allan, 127 W. Birch 


Honesdale 
Freund, Miss Marie, 1100 Church 


J enkintown 


PATRON 
Rosenwald, Lessing J., Aiverthorpe 


LriBRARY MEMBER 
Grodinsky, Dr. Julius, 100 Summit Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Gerstley, Isaac, Gordon and Meeting 
House Rd. 
Kind, Mrs. Philip, Lenox Rd. 
Rosenthal, Edmund, 121 Township Line 
Ruberg, Morris, 504 Runnymede Ay. 


Johnstown’ 


Bloom, Dr. Meyer, 415 Luzerne 
Choper, Mrs. William, 639 Ferndale Av. 
Coppersmith, Mrs. S. G., 233 Tioga 
Ganz, Rabbi I., 313 Tioga 

Glosser, Mrs. Saul, 521 Luzerne 
Goldstein, Joseph, 862 Sunnehanna Dr. 
London, Max, U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Miller, Rabbi Selig J. 

Teitelbaum, Emanuel, 630 Napoleon 


Kane 
Elson, C., 316 Chase 
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Kingston 


PATRON 
Weiss, Aaron, 46 E. Dorrance 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Hoyt Library, Wyoming Av. 
Levy, Reuben, 243 Schuyler Av. 
Rosenn, Max, 100 Third Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Hirshowitz, Frank, 227 Reynolds 
Seeherman, Dr. Joseph, 85 First Av. 
Shaffer, Joseph, 595 Meadowland Av. 


Lancaster 


Chertkoff, Harry, 1040 Buchanan Av. 

Jacobs, Joseph, P. O. Box 176 

Livingston, S. H., 804 S. Prince 

Pomerantz, Dr. Harry, 26 E. Walnut 

Shaarai Shomayim Cong. Lib., N. Duke 
and James 

Sherman, Dr. Joshua, 426 N. Duke 


Lebanon 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Koenigsberg, Milton, 12th and Walnut 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Caplan, Hyman S., 401 S. 12th 
Kaelter, Rabbi Wolfgang, 520 S. Ninth 
Koenigsberg, Sanford A., 304 S. 11th 


Lemoyne 
Shuser, Dr. Nathan, 308 Hummel! Ay. 


Lewistown 
Siegel, Harry L., 23 N. Grand 


Lock Haven 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Grossman, M. M., 221 W. Water 


McKeesport 
B’nai B’rith Lodge 573, 514 Shaw Av. 
Carnegie Free Library 
Keller, Max, 910 Park 
Landesman, Morris, 609 Shaw Av. 
Levine, Herman, 233 Fifth Av. 
Mendlowitz, Sidney H., 713 Sixth Av. 
Rack, Arthur R., 201 Masonic Temple 
Sunstein, Dr. Noah, 509 Locust 
Temple B’nai Israel, 514 Shaw Ay. 


Meadowbrook 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Mann, Frederick R., Gildail 


Mechanicsburg 
Jacobson, A. S. Estate of, 14 W. Main 
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Melrose 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Kohn, Morris, Latham Park 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Billikopf, Dr. Jacob, 1006 Stratford Ay. 
Braude, Henry W., 1109 Melrose Av. 
Cooper, Eugene, 25 Latham Pk. 


Merion 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Kohn, J., Latch’s Lane and Lapsley Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Goldenberg, John B., 206 N. Bowman Av. 
Gorson, Joseph N., 221 Merion Rd. 
Pleet, D. H., 247 Winding Way 


Mt. Carmel 
Cohen, Louis, Box 127 


Mt. Oliver Station 
Ackerman, Louis J., 204 Brownsville Rd. 


Munhali 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Hepps, Samuel W., 417 Ninth Av. 


Newcastle 

Diamond, Rabbi N. H., Highland and 
Moody Aves. 

Elefant, Rabbi Gilbert A., 1110S. Mill 
Frank, Dr. H., First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Kaplan, Dr. Eliah, 223 N. Mercer 
Raffel, J. E., Leslie Hotel 
Zionist Organization, Leslie Hotel 


New Kensington 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Beith Jacob Cong., 552 Ridge Av. 
Washer, Rabbi Judah, 552 Ridge Ay. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bogdan, Charles, 2146 Freeport Rd. 
Brill, A., 1309 Leishman Av. 

Eger, D. H., 965 Fifth Ay. 

Hart, Meyer 

Levy, Eli J., 725 North 

Miller, Irving G., 790 Freeport Rd. 
Siegel, J. A., 630144 Kimball Av. 
Silverman, Oscar, 915 Fourth Av. 
Zinamon, A., 800 Locust 


Norristown 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Feldman, D. M., 12 Centre Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bloch, S. E., 15-21 W. Main 
Davis, Dr. Albert G., 617 Swede 
Davis, Louis J., 1634 Pine 
Feder, A. Leon, 57 E. Main 


Pennsylvania] 


Fisher, Abraham, 1441 Markley 

Fox, Leon H., 523 Swede 

Friedman, Samuel, 1213 W. Main 
Gerber, Morris, 1516 Pine 

Hurwitz, Samuel, 14314 W. Main 
Jewish Women’s League Lib., 710 Swede 
Korn, Jack, 1422 Pine 

Rudberg, Paul H., 609 Swede 

Weiss, Morton, 8 Whitehall Rd. 


Osontz 
Shapiro, Malcolm, 316 Harrison Av. 


Ottsville 
Wolf, James J., R. D. 1 


Petrolia 
Breth, Dr. F. W., Daugherty Refining Co. 


Philadelphia 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Eshner, Dr. A. A., 1019 Spruce 
Schectman, Morris, 2459 N. 33rd 


PATRON MEMBERS 


Fels, Samuel S., 73rd & Woodland Av. 
Gerstley, Samuel L., Packard Bldg. 
Wolf, Mrs. Albert, Warwick Hotel 
Wolf, Mrs. Benjamin, 250 S. 17th 
Wolf, Louis, 330 N. 12th 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Adler, Mrs. Cyrus, 2041 N. Broad 
Berger, David, 5101 Overbrook Av. 
Berkowitz, Leon L., 235 S. 15th 
Bernstein, R. M., North American Bldg. 
Beth Sholom Sisterhood, Broad & 
Courtland 
Brodsky, J. H., Richmond & Ontario 
Charen, Myer, 6031 Carpenter 
Coyne, Marshall A., Widener Bldg. 
Cushman, E. H., 707 Chelten Av. 
Dash, Dr. A. V., 5044 Germantown Av. 
Dashefsky, Ellis, 428 Ellet 
Detweiler, George H., Lewis Tower Bldg. 
Einstein Bodek Lodge, 5219 C 
Eisman, David W., 4913 Wynnefield Av. 
Ellis, John, 126 N. Delaware Av. 
Ersner, Dr. Matthew S., 1915 Spruce 
Feuerstein, Herman M., 4406 Wainut 
Fleisher, Arthur A., 135 S. 18th 
Free Library, Logan Sq. 
Friedman, L., 1830 Rittenhouse Sq. 
Galter, Dr. Israel, 3133 W. Columbia Av. 
Goldfine, Rabbi Marvin, 2019 N. Broad 
Greenberg, Rev. Dr. Simon, 2253 N. 53rd 
Gross, Jacob, 730 S. Sth 
Harrison, H., 5129 Germantown Av. 
Har Zion Library, 2258 Georges Lane 
Jacobs, Maurice, 7139 Cresheim Rd. 
Kalodner, Judge H. E., U.S. Court House 
Kehr, A. B., 1601 Glenwood Av. 
Keneseth Israel Congregation, Broad at 
Columbia Av. 
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Klein, Rev. Dr. Max D., 2109 N. Broad 

Krakovitz, Abraham, 1701 S. 4th 

Kramer, Irving, 5608 N. 11th 

Lapayowker, Dr. M. E., 1311 Spruce 

Levinthal, Judge L. E., 47th & Pine 

Levy, Howard S., 220 W. Roberts Av. 

Levy, L. F., Wayne Av. & Berkley 

Lieberman, Joseph, 1768 N. Peach 

Light, Albert A., Tulip & Decatur 

Lindy, Jacob D., 6911 Cherokee 

Lit, Jacob D., Packard Bldg. 

Louchheim, Wm. S., 320 Chestnut 

Marker, William, 235 S. 15th 

Miller, Simon, 16th & Reed 

Nathan, Lewis, 818 69th Av. 

Obermayer, Leon J., Packard Bldg. 

Orlow, Abram, Widener Bldg. 

Ostroff, Isidor, 1600 Walnut 

Paley, Samuel, 1622 Chestnut 

Perilstein, Nathan, 4119 Leidy Av. 

Phi Sigma Delta, 3824 Spruce 

Rosenbaum, Henry, 2827 N. Broad 

Sabel, I., 1015 Chestnut 

Samson, Polay, & Goodman, Megsrs., 
3ist & Allegheny Av. 

Schectman, George, Lafayette Bldg. 

Schenck, Julius, 827 S. 58th 

Schwartz, B., Jackson & Swanson 

Schwarzman, Jacob, 4435 Frankford Avy. 

Selzer, Philip, 5617 N. 16th 

Snellenburg, Mrs. J. N., 12th & Market 

Sterling, Philip, 1616 Walnut 

Stern, Judge.H., 1830 Rittenhouse Sq. 

Stiefel, Israel, 12 S. 12th 

Strauss, Berthold, Allegheny & Hancock 

Sussman, Dr. W., 1900 Rittenhouse Sq. 

Swaab, S. M., Fidelity Phila. Trust Bldg. 

Sylk, William H., 2030 Upland Way 

Talimer, Mrs. B. M. O., Warwick Hotel 

Weber, David, 2201 N. 53rd 

Weyl, Mrs. M. N., 6506 Lincoln Dr. 

Wilner, M. H., 1616 Walnut 

Wolf, Alfred, Packard Bldg. 

Wolf, Edwin, 2nd, 1320 Walnut 

Wolf, Howard A., 330 N. 12th 

Wolf, Morris, Packard Bldg. 

Wurman, M. L., 5717 N. 17th 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Aaron Berman Library, 63rd & Ludlow 

Aarons, George P., 6451 N. 15th 

Abraham, Dr. H. A., 3353 Cottman Av. 

Adler, Mrs. Sidney, 606 W. Upsal 

Allman, Justin P., 1709 Walnut 

Alterman, M. L., Bankers Securities Bldg 

Amram, Philip W., Packard Bldg. 

Arnovitz, H., 5518 Germantown Av. 

Arronson, Henry, N. American Bldg. 

Aspel, Dr. Joseph, 5002 Spruce 

Ass’n for Jewish Children of Philadelphia, 
700 Church Lane 

Atchick, Isaac, 4728 Oakland 

Averett, Dr. L., 2106 Spruce 

Bachman, Frank H., 212 S. 15th 

Backman, Irving, 5030 City Av. 

Barnett, Dr. C. H. J., 1022 Spruce 

Barol, Hugo, 13th & Nedro Av. 

Bass, Samuel, Bankers Securitie Bldgs. 
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Behrend, Dr. Moses, 1738 Pine 

Beitchman, Sholom, 1836 N. 13th 

Bellmore, J. B., Real Estate Trust Bldg. 

Bender, Dr. I. B., 1551 Champlost Av. 

Bender, Mrs. O. G., 1016 Oak Lane Av. 

Bendiner, Irvin, 709 Mt. Airy Av. 

Benson, B. W., 51 W. Sharpnack 

Berkowitz, Abraham, N. American Bldg. 

Bernhardt, Max A., 5744 Oxford 

Bernstein, B., 613 E. Allegheny Av. 

Bernstein, Leon B., 1528 Walnut 

Bershad, Albert M., 1915 Chew 

Beta Sigma Rho, 3914 Spruce 

Beth-El Congregation, 58th & Walnut 

Beth Judah Sisterhood of Logan, 4640 
N. 9th 

Blanc, Victor H., 1528 Walnut 

Blank, Joseph, 6133 Ellsworth 

Blauner, Harry, 833 Market 

Bless Bindery, 129 N. 12th 

Blieden, G. L., Bankers Sec. Bldg. 

Blinder, Rabbi Samuel, 1678 Church 

Bloch, Arthur, c/o N. Snellenburg & Co. 

Bloch, Louis, 69th Av. & 11th 

Bloom, Nathan, 630 W. Allen Lane 

Bloome, Chas. P., Washington Sq. Bldg. 

Blum, Isidor, 338 N. 13th 

Blumberg, A. Alvin, 2123 E. Walnut Lane 

Blumberg, Aaron, 2815 Wharton 

Blumberg, Arnold M., N. American Bldg. 

Blumberg, Nathan M., 5138 Gainor Rd. 

Bnai Brith Lincoln Lodge No. 780, 1854 
Widener Pl. 

Bnai Brith Oak Lane Lodge No. 1250, 
Widener Bldg. 

Bobman, S. L., 7023 Cedar Park Av. 

Bokser, Lewis, 5108 N. 10th 

Bortin, David, 1622 Chestnut 

Bram, Dr. Israel, 1633 Spruce 

Bramnick, Wesley E., 119 S. 22nd 

Brav, Dr. Aaron, 2027 Spruce 

Brenner, Harry N., 524 Pine 

Beene, Rabbi J. G., 5301 Wynnefield 

Vv. 


Brenner, Morris, Estate, 2201 South 

Bricklin, Simon, 333 S. Broad 

Brith Achim Beneficial Association, 
N. E. Corner 11th & Spruce 

Brith Israel Religious School, D & 
Roosevelt Blyd. 

Brith Sholom Brandeis Lodge, 5624 W. 
Diamond 

Brockermann, Wm. P., Jr., 340 N. 12th 

Brody, Dr. Morris, 2644 Sorento Rd. 

Brooks, David, 5627 Crowson 

Broza, Stan Lee, 1622 Chestnut 

Brunswick, L., Pine & Susquehana Rds. 

Buchsbaum, B. H., 5000 N. 1ith 

Burd, A. M., Westview & Wissahickon 

Burnstine, Miss Lillian, 704 South 

Byer, Benjamin, i2 S. 12th 

Caplan, Joseph, 2340 N. Park Ay. 

Caplan, Miss L., 55th & Whitby Ay. 

Capper, Dr. Aaron, 2022 Spruce 

Charlap, Harold M., 6653 Wayne Ay. 

Charlestein, Julius, 2424 N. 56th 

Chazin, Rabbi Pinchos, 57th & Sansom 

Claster, Joel, 6646 Mc Callum 
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Cobrin, B., 5448 Lebanon Av. 

Cohen, Dr. A. J., 1630 Spruce 

Cohen, Barnett, 6514 N. 8th 

Cohen, Benjamin P., 616 Cross 

Cohen, Chas. Sigismund, 1624 Spruce 

Cohen, H. H., 1218 Chestnut 

Cohen, H. L., Bankers Securities Bldg. 

Cohen, Jacob L., 5408 Woodbine Av. 

Cohen, J. S., 5372 Montgomery Av. 

Cohen, Maurice E., Chatham Apts. 

Cohen, Max E., 5337 N. Sydenham 

Cohen, Morris J., 2442 N. 56th 

Cohen, Rev. Dr. M. J., 1624 Lindley Av. 

Cohn, Maurice G., 2409 N. 53rd 

Comanor, Leroy, North American Bldg. 

Conn, Alexander, 1530 Locust 

Cooper, Arthur M., 939 N. 8th 

Cooper, Nathan, 1901 Walnut 

Creskoff, A. Jere, 3400 Spruce 

Dalsimer, Herbert, 1211 Chestnut 

Dannenbaum, FE. M., Mountain Av. 

Dannenberg, Dr. A. M., 235 S. 15th 

Daroff, S., 11th & Arch 

Davis, H. L., 6207 Washington Avy. 

Decter, Rabbi Aaron, 3230 Diamond 

Dellheim, Mrs. E., 610 Market 

Drob, Morris, Bankers Sec. Bldg. 

Du Bois, Leo, 5330 N. 12th 

Dubrow, Harry, 5603 Woodbine Av. 

Eckstein, Moses, 311 S. Hicks 

Edrehi, Rey. Isaac C., 2343 N. Park Av. 

Einhorn, Samuel, 406 E. Wadsworth 

Eiseman, Jay H., Lincoin Liberty Bldg. 

Ellis, Abraham M., 2400 N. 52nd 

Ellis, Morris, 2429 N. 52nd 

Elmaleh, Rabbi L. H., 2322 N. Broad 

Emanuel, Jay, 1225 Vine 

Epstein, Solomon A., 4757 N. 12th 

Ettelson, Henry }., 6024 Washington Av. 

Evans, Samuel, 1220 E. Devereaux 

Faber, Rabbi Salamon, 2420 Wharton 

Faggen, Mrs. Nathan, 1837 N. 33rd 

Farber, Rabbi M. M., 6542 Ogontz Av. 

Feingold, Max, 5342 Lebanon Av. 

Feinstein, I. J., Market St. Natl. Bk. 
Bldg. 

Feinstein, Mrs. M., 622 W. Mt. Airy Ay. 

Feldman, David N., 47th & Pine 

Feldman, Dr. Samuel, 443 W. Girard Av. 

Felix, David H. H., Finance Bidg. 

Fels, Maurice, 47th & Pine 

Fernberger, S. W., 6314 Wissahickon Ay. 

Fineman, Dr. M. O., 5601 N. Camac 

Fineshriber, Rev. Dr. W. H., 1916 Ritten- 
house Sq. 

Finestone, Lewis J., 404 Green 

Finestone, S., 514 E. Roosevelt Blvd. 

Fingles, Dr. Albert A., 647 N. 22nd 

Kinston, D. C., 6139 N. 17th 

First, Joseph, 2425 N. 56th 

Fischer, Joseph J., Widener Bldg. 

Fisher, Philip, 1304 Race 

Fleisher, Samuel S., 1616 Walnut 

Fogel, Frank, 5313 Lebanon Ay. 

Folz, Stanley, Bankers Sec. Bidg. 

Forman, Rabbi Max, 5056 N. 8th 

Fox, Miss Bella, Commercial Trust Bldg. 

Fox, Mrs. Chas. Edwin, 1520 Spruce 

Frank, Alexander, 7108 N. Broad 


Pennsylvania] 


Frank, Martin, Hotel Majestic 
Frankel, Bernard L., Bankers Sec. Bldg. 
Frankel, L., Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
Fredman, Mrs. Samuel, 135 S. 58th 
Freedman, A. L., Packard Bldg. 
Freedman, Barnett R., 206 S. 13th 
Freedman, N., 5936 Cobbs Creek Pkwy. 
Friedman, Benjamin, 811 Porter 
Friedman, Dr. Reuben, 877 N. 6th 
Friedman, Samuel G., 404 Sansom 
Garfinkel, Mrs. William, 2411 N. 57th 
Geffen, Joseph, 49th & Locust 
Gekoski, L., 5741 Virginian Rd. 
Gelehrter, Dr. Joseph, 1610 Spruce 
Germantown Jewish Center, 6815 Emlen 
Gershenfeld, Dr. L., Professional Bldg. 
Gerson, Felix N., 257 S. 16th 
Gerstley, Mrs. Henry, Majestic Hotel 
Gilbert, H. R., 740 E. Herkness 
Gilgor, Louis I., 5228 Church Rd. 
Ginsburg, Dr. Morris, 1441 S. Broad 
Ginsburg, William, Bankers Sec. Bldg. 
Glass, Judge Leopold C., City Hall 
Goldbacher, Dr. L., 3701 N. Broad 
Goldberg, Dr. I. H., Central Med. Bldg. 
Goldberg, J. L., 6116 Belden 
Goldberg, Leon, 1623 W. Susquehana Av. 
Goldberg, L. B., 713 W. Girard Av. 
Goldberg, M. C., 1816 67th Av. 
Goldberg, Dr. Samuel, 4546 N. Broad 
Goldberg, Samuel A., Packard Bldg. 
Goldenberg, Benj., 12 S. 12th 
Golder, Benjamin M., 1622 Chestnut 
Goldfarb, S., 1213 E. Chelten Av. 
Goldfield, Dr. James E., 5731 Chester Av. 
Goldman, Chas., 6223 Christian 
Goldman, E. L., 107 W. Roosevelt Blvd. 
Goldman, Morris H., 1709 Erlen Rd. 
Goldman, N. I. S., Memorial Fund, 
Widener Bldg. 
Goldner, Elias, 1627 N. 33rd 
Goldsmith, Louis, 6664 Lincoln Dr. 
Goldstein, Albert, 434 W. Ellet 
Goodblatt, Rabbi M. S., 5719 Florence 


Av. 
Gordon, Dr. J. M., 4623 N. Broad 
Gornish, Edward H., 613 S. Clarion 
Gorson, Cyrus S., 674 N. Broad 
Gottlieb, Nathan J., 513 Market 
Goward, G., 4701 Wayne Av. 
Grabosky, Samuel, 11th & Wood 
Gradess, Dr. Michael, 2932 N. 6th 
Granatoor, M. A., North American Bldg. 
Gratz College, Broad & York 
Grayzel, Dr. Solomon, 4400 Spruce 
Green, S. A., 1330 Pt. Breeze Av. 
Greenbaum, Dr. S. S., 320 S. 18th 
Greenberg, Joseph, Architects Bldg. 
Greenberg, M. M., 2933 Oxford 
Greenfield, A. M., Bankers Securities 
Bldg. 
Greenstein, L. A., Real Estate Trust 
Bldg. 
Greenstone, Dr. J. H., 1926 N. 13th 
Gross, Harry, 331 S. Sth 
Gross, J., Market St. Natl. Bk. Bldg. 
Gross, Dr. P. P., 6740 Torresdale Av. 
Grossman, David D., 1211 Chestnut 
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Grossman, Israel, 6226 N. 13th 

Gutman, J. C., 112 N. 12th 

Haas, Julius, 5737 Woodbine Av. 

Hafler, Maxwell, 6137 Ellsworth 

Hagedorn, Joseph H., Warwick Hotel 

Hahn, Mr. & Mrs. F. E., 1511 W. Oxford 

Halbert, Samuel, 5231 N. Warnock 

Hamberg, Louis, 319 Green 

Hamburger, Nathan, 1300 Chestnut 

Hano, Lester, 1505 Walnut 

Harris, G. G., Market St. Nat'l. Bank 

Harris, oie Je 412 S. 21st 

Haskell, Dr. B., 4619 Larchwood Av. 

Hausman, Herman, 6047 N. 12 

Hebrew Sunday School Soc., 330 S. 9th 

Hecht, Lester, 240 W. Hansberry 

Heimerdinger, Leo, 315 N. 12th 

Helfand, George E., 2915 N. 22nd 

Heller, Rev. Dr. B., 6222 Christian 

Herbach, Joseph, 709 N. Franklin 

Herman, Dr. L., 5606 Florence Av. 

Hirschwald, R. M., North American 
Bldg. 

Hirsh, Harry B., Rittenhouse Plaza 

Hofferman, Abraham, Heymann Bldg. 

Hoffman, Benjamin, 5429 Wynnefield Av. 

Hoffman, Jacob B., 6334 N. 13th 

Horowitz, A., 5414 Montgomery Av. 

Horvitz, H., 415 S. 40th 4 

Hurwitz, Rabbi J. H., 53rd & Euclid Av. 

Husik, Dr. David N., 331 S. 46th 

Illoway, B. A., 215 S. Broad 

Jacobs, Edward, 2310 N. 5ist 

Jacobs, Miss J., 1240 Point Breeze Av. 

Jacobs, Dr. M. S., 1831 Delancey Pl. 

Jacobson, Rev. Dr. N., 6221 Chestnut 

Jaffe, Dr. S., 309 Pine 

Judaic Union Grand Lodge, 330 Market 

Kahn, Dr. B. L., 1327 Spruce 

Kaiser, H. G., North American Bldg. 

Kallick, Edward A., Morris Bldg. 

Kalish, Harry A., Fidelity Bldg. 

Karff, Harry, 6540 N. 16th 

Kaskey Abe, 502 W. Springer 

Katz, J. J., 905 Roosevelt Blvd. 

Katz, Simon, 316-18 Walnut 

Katzenberg, Lucien, Tioga & Cedar 

Katzoff, Rabbi L., 3613 Locust 

Kaufman, Dr. A. S., 1923 Spruce 

Kaufman, Dr. I., 1530 Locust 

Kellner, Bernard, 22 N. 4th 

Keneseth Israel Free Lib., 1717 N. Broad 

Kesler, Mr. & Mrs. Edward, 16th at 
Passyunk Av. 

Kessler, Isaac, 2436 S. Marshall 

Kirshner, Dr. J. J., 2240 S. 3rd 

Klein, Judge Chas., 6408 Overbrook Av. 

Klein, Rabbi Joseph, 7207 Briar Rd. 

Klein, Rev. W. C., 209 St. Mark’s Sq. 

Koch, Dr. I. M., Mayfair House 

Koff, Robert, Bankers Sec. Bldg. 

Kohn, Alfred, 4701 Conshohocken Av. 

Kohn, Dr. Bernard, 1520 Spruce 

Kohn, George, 5306 Gainor Rd. 

Kohn, Irving, Bankers Sec. Bldg. 

Kohn, Isidore, 1517 N. 16th 

Kohn, J. C., 406 E. Roosevelt Blvd. 

Kolsky, Henry, 4840 Pine 

Kraftsow, David A., 12 S. 12th 
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Kraker, J. A., 5515 Wissahickon Av. 

Krakovitz, Samuel, 5632 Woodbine Ay. 

Kraus, Gilbert J., Bankers Sec. Bldg. 

Kraus, Sydney L., N. American Bidg. 

Krauskopf, M. R., 707 Kenilworth Av. 

Kripke, Rabbi M. S., 3613 Locust 

Krischer, Morris, 6203 Webster 

Kun, Judge Joseph L., City Hall 

Kunetz, Samuel, 258 E. Bringhurst 

Labe, Mrs. Jacob, Chateau Crillon 

Lam, Albert M., 1901 Walnut 

Landau, H., 2417 N. 53rd 

Lang, G. H., 224 W. Walnut Lane 

Lang, Rabbi Leon S., 7033 McCallum 

Laskin, Dr. Isadore, 5904 Spruce 

Laventhol, Lewis J., 1528 Walnut 

Leberman, Miss FE. R., 9th & Lindley Ay. 

Lederer, Mrs. E., Hotel Philadelphian 

Left, Dr. Benj., 3074 Frankford Av. 

Levick, Wm. A., 2339 N. 52nd 

Levin, Isaac H., 2601 Parkway 

Le Vine, Murray, 5250 Arlington 

Levinthal, Abraham, Bankers Sec. Bldg. 

Levinthal, Rabbi B. L., 716 Pine 

Levitsky, Samuel, 509 Tasker 

Levitt, Jules, 6232 Carpenter 

Levitties, S. W., 2324 N. 50th 

Levy, Alexander S., Bankers Sec. Bldg. 

Levy, Israel K., Finance Bldg. 

Levy, Louis, 5163 N. 9th 

Lichten, Mrs. Harold, 131 W. Hortter 

Lichtenstein, M., 6651 Wayne Ay. 

Lieberman, Albert H., 15th & Locust 

Lieberman, Alexander, Finance Bldg. 

Lieberman, Barnet, 6611 N. Gratz 

Lieberman, Nathaniel, 6109 Loretta Ay. 

Liebman, Chas. H., 12th & Cherry 

Lifter, Mrs. J. J., 6312 N. 13th 

Linchis, Sigmund, 6336 Germantown Ay. 

Lisberger, Mrs. L., Drake Hotel 

Loeb, Mrs. Arthur, The Warwick 

Loeb, David J., 4220 Pine 

Loeb, Mrs. Horace, 1701 Locust 

Loeb, Howard A., 320 Chestnut 

Loeb, Lucien, 1311 Medary Ay. 

Loeb, Dr. Ludwig, 250 S. 17th 

Loewenberg, Dr. S. A., 1905 Spruce 

Loewenstein, Sidney, Land Title Bldg. 

Londer, Meyer, 1220 Magee 

Lowengrund, Ernest, City Hall Annex 

Lowenthal, Daniel, Bankers Sec. Bldg. 

Luria, Wm., Lincoln Liberty Bldg, 

Magil, Myer, 4th & Race 

Malmed, A. T., Fox Bldg. 

Mann, David Isaac, Front & Berks 

Mann, Oscar D., 5032-Gainor Rd. 

Margolis-Gordon, Dr. J., 1312 S. Broad 

Markovitz, Sydney J., 321 Market 

Markowitz, Mrs. H., 6516 Lincoln Dr. 

wheels Dr. M. B., Central Medical 

Masel, B. A., 305 E. Walnut Lane 

Master, I. E., Bankers Securities Bldg. 

Matt, Rabbi C. D., 271 S. 63rd 

Mauskopf, Manfried, 3232 W. York 

Mayer, Clinton O., Integrity Bldg. 

Medoff, Leon, 7129 Cresheim Rd. 

pi leee, Dr. D. M., 362 E. Wyoming 
v. 
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Melnik, Dr. Eugene J., 4947 N. Fifth 

Meltzer, Leon, 7001 Emlen 

Meltzer, M., 28 N. 4th 

Meranze, Mrs. D. R., 67 W. Johnson 

Merz, Leon, 424 Walnut 

Meyer, Milford J., N. American Bldg. 

Meyers, Clarence L., 707 Medary Av. 

Miller, Benj. F., 6401 Wayne Av. 

Miller, Jacob K., N. American Bldg. 

Miller, Morris L., 5201 Overbrook Av. 

Moff, Harry, 315 S. 3rd 

Monheit, Albert D., 1000 Sharpless Rd. 

Montefiore Cemetery Co., Fox Chase 

Mordell, Albert, 4241 Viola 

Morris, Dr. I. Paul, 1520 Spruce 

Morrison, Dr. J. P., 1609 S. 6th 

Moss, Joseph, Commonwealth Bldg. 

Moss, Samuel, 5702 Spruce 

Myers, Abe Chas., 7000 Ardleigh 

Myers, David, 2109 S. 16th 

Myers, Samuel, Cliveden Hall Apts. 

Nabin, Samuel, 101 E. Hortter 

Needleman, S. J., N. American Bldg. 

Netsky, George N., 2655 S. 10th 

Neuman, Rey. Dr. A. A., Dropsie College 

Nodler, Daniel, 505 E. Wadsworth 

Norwitch, Harry, 5850 Webster 

Nusbaum, Harry, 1835 W. Tioga 

Nusbaum, Lee, 1119 N. Howard 

Offen, M., 117 S. 13th 

Ornstein, David, 2466 Kensington Avy. 

Osofsky, Albert, 1028 N. 2nd 

Perilstein, Harris, 515 S. 6th 

Pfaelzer, Mrs. F. A., 70th & City Line 

Phi Epsilon Pi, 3940 Spruce 

Pincus, Albert A., 134 N. Delaware Ay. 

Pincus, N., 6449 N. Broad 

Pinkus, Max, 3432 Market 

Pitkow, Henry, 1073 Pratt 

Piwosky, Abram P., 1619 Nedro Av. 

Polish, Harry, 921 S. 58th 

Polisher, E. N., Franklin Trust Bldg. 

Portner, Wm., 5403 Woodcrest Av. 

Prager, Joseph, 1206 Chestnut 

Pressman, H. B., 1501 E. Washington 
Lane 

Publicker, P., Delaware Av. & Mifflin 

Quitman, Sidney L., 6705 Lincoln Dr. 

Rabinovitz, J., 2912 Germantown Av. 

Radbill, Samuel, 5201 Woodbine Ay. 

Raden, Mrs. Samuel, 6533 N. Park Av. 

Raditz, Lazar, 10 S. 18th 

Raiziss, Dr. G. W., 6451 Sherwood Rd. 

Rantz, Harry, 837 E. Phil-Ellena 

Rappaport, Joseph, 1334 Widener Bldg. 

Ratner, J. J., Market St. Nat. Bk. Bldg. 

Reibstein, Benjamin, 425 S. 6th 

Reider, Dr. Joseph, Dropsie College 

Reinheimer, M. H., 6429 N. Camac 

Reisman, M. H., 5909 Nassau Rd. 

Richman, Dr. M., 43 S. 19th 

Rittenberg, Dr. B. B., 5400 Arlington Ay. 

Robb, Max, 1901 Walnut 

Robinson, Harry A., 6625 Lincoln Dr, 

Robinson, Nathan, 308 Carpenter Lane 

Rodeph Shalom Lib’y, 1338 Mt. Vernon 

Rolnick, H. A., 316 N. 22nd 

Root, M. J., Lafayette Bldg. 

Rosen, Ben, 330 S. 9th 
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Rosen, Rabbi M. S., 5915 Upland Way 
Rosen, Dr. Morris, 744 Ritner 
Rosen, Raymond, 6805 Lincoln Dr. 
Rosenbach, Dr. A. S. W., 1320 Walnut 
Rosenbach, M. P., 4800 Walnut 
Rosenbach, P. H., 1320 Walnut 
Rosenbaum, H., 4844 Pulaski Av. 
Rosenbaum, Mrs. Mary, 529 South 
Rosenberg, I. H., 424 Glen Echo Rd. 
Rosenberg, S., 5533 Germantown Ay. 
Rosenberger, Herman, 47th & Pine 
Rosenblith, Isadore, 5721 Woodcrest 
Rosenbloom, George L., 1528 Walnut 
Rosenblum, Harry, 260 S. Broad 
Rosenfeld, A. L., 1012 Cliveden 
Rosenfeld, E., 10th & Somerville Av. 
Rosenheim, M. T., 1215 Chelten Av. 
Rosenheimer, Rudolf, 4045 N. 12th 
Rosenstein, Alfred A., 1201 Chestnut 
Rosskam, Wm. B., 2140 Germantown Av. 
Rothschild, Jerome J., 1205 70th Av. 
Rubin, Alexander N., N. American Bldg. 
Rubin, Jos. H., 105 S. 36th 
Rubin, Rabbi Meyer, 6716 N. Sydenham 
Rubinsohn, Dr. S. L., 245 S. 16th 
Rubinson, Samuel, 5601 Woodbine Av. 
Rudofker, Morris, 800 Westview 
Rudofker, S. & Sons, P. O. Box 7286 
Rudow, Samuel, 6116 Chestnut 
Rutenberg, Harry A., 2265 Georges Lane 
Sablosky, Louis, 400 S. 46th 
Sacks, Samuel I., 1821 N. 33rd 
Satinsky, Sol, 5219 Wynnefield Av. - 
Savitz, Abraham, 6138 Locust 
Savitz, Julius, 58th & Woodland 
Schambelan, B. N., 6235 Washington Av. 
Schifreen, C. S., 728 E. Phil-Ellena 
Schimmel, Samuel, 2301 N. Park Av. 
Schindler, S. D., Widener Bldg. 
Schlesinger, L. T., 121 N. Broad 
Schneeberg, B., 5427 Catharine 
Schneeberg, David, 1802 68th Av. 
Schneeberg, Harry, 1802 68th Av. 
Schorr, George J., 1204 Packard Bldg. 
Schreiber, Abner, 5435 Woodcrest Av. 
Schulte, August B., 123 S. Broad 
Schultz, David, 521 S. 4th 
Schwartz, Dr. B., 1020 Snyder Av. 
Schwartz, C. M., 1614 S. 2nd 
Schwartz, Mrs. Chas., 5812 N. 16th 
Schwartz, Dr. Morris, 329 S. 18th 
Segal, Bernard G., Packard Bldg. 
Selig, M. E., 5312 Arlington 
Seltzer, Dr. Nathan, 1016 W. Rockland 
Serody, Michael, Bankers Sec. Bldg. 
Shander, Benj., 22nd & Arch 
Shane, Hyman, 403 S. 46th 
Shapiro, Hon. H., Market St. Natl. Bk. 
Bldg. 
Shapiro, Mrs. Morris, 1729 N. 7th 
Sheerr, Philip L., 6435 N. Broad 
Shenker, Morris, 519 S. 19th 
Sherr, Louis, 2425 S, 21st 
Shlifer, J., 4525 Larchwood Av. 
Shore, Wm., 30 Berwick Rd. 
Shubin, Max B., 4th & Allegheny Av. 
Shuman, Samuel, 1130 Lakeside Av. 
Sickles, Louis, 1015 Chestnut 
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Sickles, Mr. & Mrs. S., Warwick Hotel 

Siegal, Dr. E. I., 519 Pine 

Silverman, L., Bankers Securities Bldg. 

Simons, Benj. R., 473 Ellet 

Simons, F. A., 5137 Newhall 

Simons, Harry A., 5622 N. 18th 

Singer, Jacob, 6058 N. 11th 

Sloane, Judge Joseph, City Hall 

Solis-Cohen, D. H., City Line & Moun- 
tain Av. 

Solis-Cohen, Dr. Leon, 906 69th Av. 

Solis-Cohen, Dr. S., 135 S. 17th 

Sork, Benjamin, 409 S. Fifth 

S. Phila. High School for Girls, Broad & 
Snyder Av. 

Spector, Maurice, 1300 Chestnut 

Speiser, M. J., Girard Trust Bldg. 

Spiegel, Wm., 1519 Chelten Av. 

Steinberg, Manuel, 1420 Walnut 

Steinberg, Sigmund H., 655 W. Ellet 

Stern, Mrs. Eugene, Warwick Hotel 

Stern, Howard E., Crozer Bldg. 

Stern, I. Jerome, 465 W. Ellet 

Stern, Oscar, 503 Pine 

Sunstein, Leon C., 213 S. Broad 

Sussman, Dr. S., 5211 Euclid Av. 

Sussman, Wm. L., 1418 68th Av. 

Syme, M. H., Market St. Natl. Bk. Bldg. 

Ticktin, M. D., 4548 N. Warnock 

Tierkel, David B., 332 S. 5th 

Trasoff, Dr. A., 1710 Pine 

Trichon, Herman B., Bankers Sec. Bldg. 

Tuft, Dr. Louis, 1530 Locust 

Tulsky, Dr. Harry, 4800 N. 12th 

Van Straaten, A., 3657 Woodland Av. 

Waldbaum, A. R., 5936 Windsor Av. 

Waldman, Dr. J., 4001 W. Girard Av. 

Wallach, Simon, 6733 N. Broad 

Walter, Simon, 1602 Erie Av. 

Wasserman, Mrs. J., Wissahickon Av. & 
Hortter 

Weil, E. H., 1315 Cherry 

Weinrach, B., 444 W. Durham Rd. 

Weinrott, Leo, 1528 Walnut 

Weinstein, J. I., Girard Trust Bldg. 

Weinstein, Dr. M. A., 1817 Spruce 

Weisberger, Rabbi R. M., 6238 Grays Av. 

Weisbord Printing Co., 1342 Brown 

Weiss, Chas. J., Franklin Trust Bldg. 

Weiss, Simon, 1626 Point Breeze Av. 

Wernick, A., Market St. Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 

Weshner, David E., 240 N. 50th 

Weyl, Edward S., Bankers Sec. Bldg. 

Wiener, Isadore, 5706 Overbrook Av. 

Wiener, Milton H., 866 N. 7th 

Wigdor, L. M., 600 S. 12th 

Wilen, Morris, 250 W. Cambria 

Wilf, Benjamin, 1729 68th Av. 

Wilf, Emanuel, 5640 Diamond 

Wilf, Louis, 5246 Berks 

Wilson, Nathan J., 3546 N. 17th 

Winnet, Hon. N. A., 342 S. Smedley 

Wirkman E. W., 6708 Mc Callum 

Wohl, Dr. Michael G., 1727 Pine 

Wolf, David, 15 Bank 

Wolf, Robert B., Stenton Av. & White- 
marsh Rd. 

Wolf, Walter L., 340 N. 12th 

Wurzel, Joseph, Garden Court Apts. 
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Wurzel, M. L., Bankers Sec. Bldg. 
Yaffe, Joseph X., Finance Bldg. 
Yarish, Philip, 5430 Arlington 
Y.M.& Y. W.H.A., Broad & Pine 
Zeff, Robert, 1424 N. Franklin 

Zeta Beta Tau, 235 S. 39th 
Zifferblatt, A., 502 Woodbrook Lane 
Zonies, Miss K. M., 1823 N. 32nd 
Zuckerman, Hyman, 48th & Pine 


Pittsburgh 
LiFE MEMBERS 


Lehman, Leo, 914 Penn Ay. 

Neiman, Bennie, c/o Frank & Seder 
Rauh, Mr. & Mrs. E., 5837 Bartlett 
Rothschild Max, c /o The Rosenbaum Co. 
Weil, A. Leo , Estate, Frick Bldg. 


PATRON MEMBERS 


Balter, Morris, 40th & Butler 
Frank, Wm. K., 5535 Aylesboro Avy. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Aaron, Marcus L., 1233 Inverness 

Alpern, Lewis M., Union Trust Bldg. 

Azen, Louis J., 5554 Bellrock Place 

Berlin, Harry, 2615 Beechwood Blvd. 

Caplan, Dr. Louis, Frick Bldg. 

Caplan Dr. S. Z., 1211 Beechview Av. 

Epstine, H. M., 5687 Beacon 

Fineberg, Herman, 5749 Jackson E. E. 

Frank, Robert J., 1124 Shady Av. 

Freehof, Rev. Dr. S., 120 Ruskin Av. 

Glick, Peter, Park Bldg. 

Hamburg, Elmer, 305 Penn Ay. 

Hamburg, Mrs. L., 120 Westland Dr. 

Harris, Alex, 5350 Pocusset 

Josephs, Chas., 5880 Hobart 

Kaufmann, E. J., Kaufmann Dept. Stores 

Kelsky, E. J., 5412 Guarino Rd. 

Lencher, Judge B., 513 Old Court House 

Lockhart, Irwin, 4001 Beechwood Blvd. 

Mayer, Dr. E. E., 3401 Fifth Ay. 

Neaman, Harry I., Box 5676 

Neaman, Morris, 1024 Vickroy 

Rice, Harry, 5459 Hobart 

Rodef Shalom Cong., 4905 5th Av. 

Rogol, Hyman, 5506 Northumberland 

Rom, Harry, 5401 Northumberland 

Rosenberg, Hymen, 4745 Coleridge 

Rosenbloom, Chas. J., Union Trust Bldg, 

Rosenbloom, Hyman G., 6404 Forbes 

Rosenbloom, Mrs. S., 1036 Beechwood 
Blvd. 

Sachs, Chas. H., Frick Bldg. 

Siegel, Ralph R., 1510 Carson 

Spear, Nathaniel, 915 Penn Ay. 

Statfeld, Judge J., City & County Bldg. 

Tauber, Harry M., 1218 Squirrel Hill Av. 

Tree of Life School, 218 Craft Av. 

Wilkoft, David L., Koppers Bldg. 

Wolf, Irwin D., c/o Kaufmann’s 

Y.M.& Y.W.H.A., 315 S. Bellefield Ay. 

Zuckerman, S. M., 5907 Stanton Av. 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Aaron, Marcus, 5564 Aylesboro Av. 

Abrams, Mrs. T., 1630 Beechwood Blvd. 

Adelman, Louis F., 1105 Grant Bldg. 

Allon, Morris, 1031 Farragut 

Aronson, Mrs. H., 1210 Squirrel Hill Av. 

Aronson, I. L., 2000 Wendover 

Aronson, Jacob H., 5924 Beacon 

Averbach, E. Louis, 5841 Hobart 

Azen, Maurice D., 6348 Ebdy 

Bachrach, M. D., Farmers Bank Bldg. 

Baker, Jacob, 5528 Raleigh 

Balter, Mrs. Harry, 5844 Alderson 

Barnholtz, David, 5726 Beacon 

Bazell, Dr. D. L., 183 44th 

Berger, Harry, 5917 Hobart 

Beta Sigma Rho Fraternity, 4929 Forbes 

Binstock, I. E., 5527 Stanton Av. 

Bloom, Rev. J., 5525 Avondale Pl. 

Bluestone, Mrs. H., 5624 Woodmont 

Bnai Brith Pittsburgh Lodge 44, 3802 
Beechwood Blvd. 

B’nai Israel Rel. School, 327 N. Negley 
A 


Vv. 
Bowytz, Harry, 1236 Murdock Rd. 
Bramson, Mrs. Ida, 5539 Black 
Braunstein, E. L., 813 Liberty Ay. 
Braunstein, M., 1108 Winterton 
Bravin, Rev. Dan B., 5809 Hays 
Burstein, Chas. C., 5476 Darlington Rd. 
Cantor, A. S., 5562 Hobart 
Caplan, Harry M., 1144 Morningside Ay. 
Caplan, Reuben, 841 Chislett 
Carnegie Library, 4400 Forbes 
Chait, Benjamin, 1233 N. Highland Ay. 
Cohen, Abe R., 5913 Nicholson 
Cohen, John H., 5255 Fair Oaks 
Cohen, Joseph B., Grant Bldg. 

Cohen, Mrs, Josiah, Schenley Hotel 

Comins, Robert E., 907 5th Av. 

Dorfan, M. I., 1217 Malvern Avy. 

Ellenbogen, Judge H., 5711 Pocusset 

Engelberg, Max, 6668 Woodwell 

Ephraim, Miss Miriam R., 4415 5th Av. 

Epstein, A. J., 5533 Phillips Ay. 

Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, 15 
Fernando 

Feldstein, B. H., Farmers Bank Bldg. 

Firtell, Morris, 5445 Covode 

Fisher, Dr. M. H., 1004 Chislett 

Forst, Mrs. Mayer, Schenley Apts. 

Frankel, Chas. W., Law & Finance Bldg. 

Freedman, I. J., 2001 Wendover 

Friegberg, Dr. & Mrs. E. B., 6601 Wood- 
we 

Fushan, Louis M., Berger Bldg. 

Fuss, Samuel L., Grant Bldg. 

Giffen, I. L., Jones Law Bldg. 

Glick, A. R., 5624 Hempstead Rd. 

Glick, David, 1540 Shady Ay. 

Goldstock, Max, 3200 5th Ay. 

Goldstock, Samuel, Berger Bldg. 

Haber, De Witt, Union Trust Bldg. 

Hadassah Squirrel Hill Study Group, 
5711 Pocusset 

Hailperin, Rev. Dr. H., 218 Craft Av. 

Harris, P. J., 5609 Penn Ay. 


Pennsylvania] 


Hebrew Institute of Pittsburgh, Wylie 
Av. & Green 

Hoffman, H. I., 5660 Forward Av. 

Holstein, Nathan, 3843 Beechwood Blvd. 

Jacobson, B., Law & Finance Bldg. 

Se Wm. R., 4401 Schenley Farms 

er. 

Kamin, H. Joseph, 3607 Dawson 

Kaplan, Bernard, Grant Bldg. 

Kaplan, Frank R. S., 5251 Fair Oaks 

Katz, N. M., 5932 Phillips Av. 

Kenner, Dr. M. H., Plaza Bldg. 

Kline, Mrs. E., 2524 Beechwood Blvd. 

Kochin, Dr. L. M., 2304 Eldridge 

Krimsly, Samuel, 1236 Malvern 

Kurtzman, D. H., 6455 Monitor 

Landay, L. W., 1231 Malvern 

Levin, Leonard S., 1715 Denniston Av. 

Levine, Samuel, 6354 Alderson 

Levy, David, Dithridge Apts. 

Levy, Mrs. J. L., 5745 Beacon 

Lewin, Mrs. E. R., 5800 Aylesboro Av. 

Lichter, Rabbi B. A., 5436 Jackson E. E. 

Little, Louis, 5337 Forbes . 

London, Jack, 5667 Hobart 

Lubin & Smalley Co., 126 Fifth Av. 

Madeabach, Mrs. F., 1428 Hillsdale Av. 

Marcus, Jack, 5562 Hobart 

Markel, Jacob A., 5401 Fair Oaks 

Mars, A. L., 201 Ferry 

Marston, Horace M., Grogan Bldg. 

Mendelsohn, Dr. A., 5856 Alderson 

Miller, Samuel, 2306 Shady Av. 

Obernauer, Harold, Law & Finance Bldg. 

Oseroff, Abraham, 5th Av. at Darragh 

Osgood, Samuel, 5639 Marlborough Rd. 

Osheroff, Solomon, Keystone Bldg. 

Passamaneck, Herman, 315 Bellefield 

Phi Epsilon Pi Frat., 435 N. Neville 

Porter, Joseph, 5512 Bryant 

Raphael, Benjamin, 810 Penn Av. 

Ravick, Harry, 6640 Wilkins Av. 

Reichman, S., 5715 Munhall Rd. 

Rice, A., 5530 Wilkins Av. 

Rogal, Max, 1232 Bellerock 

Rose, Rabbi G. A., 5847 Beacon 

Rosen, Dr. S. J., 5529 Darlington Rd. 

Rosenbaum, H. G., 1327 Murdoch Rd. 

Rosenbaum, Joseph, 1235 Bellerock 

Rosenberg, Mrs. A. H., 1129 Mellon 

Roth, Morris, 2293 Beechwood Blvd. 

Rothschild, Rabbi J. M., 4905 Fifth Av. 

Sabel, G. J., Farmers Bank Bldg. 

Schein, Saul, Berger Bldg. 

Schwartz, George, Jones Law Bldg. 

Seidman, Mrs. J. I., 6356 Morrowfield 


Av. 
Seidman, Mrs. N., 6358 Morrowfield Av. 
Seiner, Harry, 5810 Aylesboro Av. 
Shanblatt, Mrs. Benj., 5314 Beeler 
Shapiro, Leo I., Law and Finance Bldg. 
Shulgold, Jacob, 1525 Grant Bldg. 
Simon, J. I., Morrowfield Hotel 
Slesinger, L. H., 5733 Northumberland 
Spiro, Saul S., 2279 Shady Av. 
Spokane, Mrs. J., 6425 Forward Av. 
Stein, Mrs. B. I., 2250 Shady Av. 
Steinberg, Benj. L., 5920 Walnut 
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Stern, Norbert, 6403 Beacon 
Strassburger, Eugene B., 6515 Beacon 
Sufrin, Martin, 1212 Fallowfield Av. 
Susman, Milton K., Bakewell Bldg. 
Swiss, Irwin A., 3441 Beechwood Blvd. 
Teplitz, A. C., Law & Finance Bldg. 
Thorpe, B., 5847 Northumberland Ay. 
Thorpe, Dr. H. E., 8075 Jenkins Arcade 
Unger, Max, 525 Smithfield 

Wasser, George, 6382 Jackson 

Weil, Henry E., 401 Winton 

Weinhaus, Mrs. S., Schenley Hotel 
Weisberger, H., 5868 Phillips Av. 

Weiss, S. J., 943 Mellon 

Wiedman, Wm. B., 1431 N. St. Clair 
Witt, Nathan, 5817 Phillips Av. 

Wolk, A. L., 3953 Beechwood Blvd. 
Zeiger, Arthur I., 331 4th Av. 

Zeligsohn, J. D., 3320 Juliet 


Pittston 


Rubinstein, Dr. Harry, 53 N. Main 
Waldman, Mrs. Harry, 74 William 


Pottstown 


Estreicher, J., 624 Walnut 

Fuerman, S., 323 High 

Kessler, Mrs. Albert, 909 N. Charlotte 
Magitson, Harry N., 619 N. Evans 
Miller, Maurice, 960 N. Charlotte 
Prince, Mrs. Anna E., 810 Queen 
Prince, Joseph L., 821 Queen 

Printz, Adolf, 636 High 


Pottsville 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


B'nai Brith Pottsville Lodge, Masonic 
Bldg. 

Hochman, Rabbi Jacob, 310 N. Center 

Frankel, Dr. S. S., 2015 W. Market 


Punxsutawney 
Rosenthal, A. G., P. O. Box 13. 


Reading 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Fischman, Harry, 9th & Laurel 
Wolper, M. J., 2615 Cumberland Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Greenberg, N. N., 1219 Eckert Av. 

Kesher Zion Hebrew School, Eckert & 
Perkiomen Av. 

Levin, Philip, 130 Clymer 

Lurio, Samuel R., 1400 Alsace Rd. 

Regner, Rabbi Sidney L., 1519 Linden 

Routtenberg, Rabbi M. J., 1516 Eckert 
Av. 

Schwartz, M., 1001 Penn 

Sondheim, Dr. S. J., 119 S. Sth 
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Scranton 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Goodman, M. L., 910 Clay Ay. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Barton, Samuel, 427 Wyoming Ay, 
Cantor, Dr. Aaron S., Connell Bldg. 
Goodman, Herman S., 929 Clay Av. 
Horn, Rev. Wm. S., 838 Monroe Av. 
Jewish Federation, VY. M. H. A. Bldg. 
Krotosky, Isidore, 801 N. Webster Av. 
Nogi, Eugene, Scranton Natl. Bk. Bldg. 
Rosenberg, Albert S., Connell Blde. 

Y. M. H. A., 440 Wyoming Ay. 


State College 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Hillel Foundation, Pa. State College 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Beta Sigma Rho Fraternity 
Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity 


Sunbury 


Israelitan, Rabbi A. H., 249 Arch 
Kommel, Simon, 202 Washington 


Swoyerville 
Burnat, Bernard, 1227 Main 


Tarentum 
Wachs, Dr. I. H., 406 Corbet 


Upper Darby 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Newman, Louis, 110 Glencoe Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Berman, Marcus, Me Clatchy Bldg. 
Kauffman, Sam, 7107 Wayne Ay. 
Krechmer, Israel, 15 Park Av. 
Litwin, Abraham, 415 Midvale Rd. 


Warren 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Bnai Brith Lodge 1252 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Ball, Dr. Michael V., 316 Hazel 
Glassman, Elias I., 3rd Av. & Hickory 
Rosenzweig, Dr, L., Warren State 
Hospital 


Washington 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Cohen, Dr. H. M., 83 N. Main 
Siegel, S. H., Washington Trust Bldg. 
Stormwind, A. L., 455 Third 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 

Berman, Louis, 45 Orchard Ter. 
Berman, Samuel, 295 Donnan Ay. 
Bloom, I. C., 145 Wilmont Ay. 
Finkel, E. W., Washington Trust Bldg. 
Freedman, J. I., 290 Donnan Av. 
Goldfarb, Samuel, 21 E. Katherine Ay. 
Morris Insurance Agency, 63 W. Chest- 

nut 
Ruben, Dr. Samuel, 401 N. Wade 
Washington Religious School 
Weiner, David H., 860 Allison Ay. 
Zemon, A. L., Washington Trust Bldg. 


West Bridgewater 
Handelsman, Bertram 


West Chester 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Kesher Israel Cong. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Benson, Samuel T., 109 W. Gay 
Heimlich, Leonard, 40 W. Gay 
Kauffman, J. Harry, High & Ashbridge 
Weiss, Morris, 18 W. Gay 


Whitemarsh 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Wasserman, Wm. S. 


Wilkes-Barre 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Hadassah, Y. M. H. A. 
Silverblatt, Jacob, 86 Academy 
Temple Israel Rel. School, 239 S. River 
Weissman, Chas., 155 W. River 
Y.M.& Y. W. 4H. A., 36 S. Washington 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Brayman, Philip, 338 S. River 
Casper, Chas. L., 310 S. River 
Galland, Mrs. George, 78 N. Franklin 
Long, Mrs. Chas., 33 S. Washington 
Ohay Zedek Rel. School, 242 S. Franklin 
Raker, Louis, 335 S. River 
Shaffer, Louis, 48 Bennett Bldg. 
Temple B’nai Brith, S. Washington 
Wolk, Rabbi S., 36 Mallery P}. 


Wilkinsburg 
Horr, Miss H., 305 Trenton Av. 


Williamsport 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Stern, Wm., 326 W. Edwin 


Windber 


Mothers’ Club of Windber, 500 20th 
Slesinger, Dr. H. A., 803 15th 


Pennsylvania | 


Wyncote 


Flock, Sol M. 
Lefco, A., Serpentine & Pardee Lanes 


Wynnewood 
Speiser, Dr. E. A., 10 English Village 


Yeadon 
Farrell, Mrs. David M., 818 Church Lane 


York 


Baylinson, Harry, 210 Elmwood Blvd. 
Bernstein, Jules, 749 Florida Av. 
Bernstein, Sidney, 710 Madison Av. 
Biederman, Samuel, 130 S. Newberry 
Chock, Jesse, 33 N. Keesey . 

Cohen, Herbert B., 451 Lincoln 
Cohen, Dr. Milton H., 206 E. Market 
Daniels, Jacob, 136 E. Market 
Epstein, Abe, 628 E. Market 

Eskow, M., 505 Linden Av. 

a ate Rabbi M. N., 145 W. Cottage 
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Freireich, Norman, 455 S. Duke 
Garfinkel, B. J., 313 W. Princess 
Goode, Rabbi A. D., 582 W. Market 
Harrison, Herman J., 850 Arlington 
Hochberger, Chas. M., 237 W. Market 
Hollander, L. D., 818 S. George 
Kagen, Jonas, 161 Rathton Rd. 
Lavetan, Ben, 115 N. Manheim 
Lavetan, Miss H., 630 Linden Av. 
Lebowitz, Mrs. S. L., 147 Merion Rd. 
Levin, Louis, 200 E. Market 
Markowitz, Arthur, 21 N. Rockburn 
Miller, David, 234 W. Market 
Pechenik, Chas. I., 175 Springdale Rd. 
Piperberg, David M., 516 Madison Av. 
Rizika, Abe W., 863 S. George 
Schmidt, T. H., Rathton & Irving Roads 
Seligman, Chas., 303 Roosevelt Av. 
Simmons, A., 819 S. Duke 

Sperling, Mrs. J., 38 S. Beaver 
Tamarkin, Dr. F. E., 17 S. Harlan 
Vatz, A. M., 1 E. Market 

Weinstock, Harry, 2 Elmwood Blvd. 
Zuckerman, B., 25 N. Russell 


RHODE ISLAND 


Cranston 
Reiter, Louis, 87 Wheeler Av. 


Edgewood 
Levy, Arthur J., 30 Fairview Av. 


Newport 
LIBRARY MEMBER 


B’nai B’rith, Judah Touro Lodge No. 998. 
Touro & Division 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adelson, Max, 80 Kay 

Adelson, Dr. Samuel, 135 Touro 
Ball, Nathan, 66 Van Zandt Av. 
Dannin, John J., City Hall 

Dannin, Robert M., 209 Thames 
Geller, Dr. Philip, 280 Broadway 
Greenberg, A. L., 409 Broadway 
Gutstein, Rabbi M. A., 28 Channing 


Pawtucket 


Albert, Dr. A. A., 84 Broad 

Cokin, Sam, 101 Glenwood Av. 

Espo, Morris, 56 Roosevelt Av. 

Fine, Harry L., 95 Grand Av. 
Rumpler, Alexander, 145 Oak Hill Av. 


Portsmouth 
Nelson, Rey. K. A., Portsmouth Priory 


Providence 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Berkelhammer, Jacob, 88 Everett Av. 
B’nai B’rith, Roger Williams Lodge, 146 
Westminster 


Carson, George M., 177 Morris Av. 
Cohn, Philip, 150 Upton Av. 
demic Home for the Aged, 99 Hillside 


v. 

Silverman, Chas., 226 Public 

Temple Beth El Rel. School, Broad & 
Glenham 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adelman, David C., 41 Lorraine Av. 

Adelman, Dr. Maurice, 209 Angell 

Adler, Walter, 85 Westminster 

Aisenberg, Herman J., 350 Taber Av. 

Berger, Dr. Ilie, 73 Dorrance 

Bernstein, Herman, 69 Brenton Av. 

Bilgray, Rabbi A. T., 197 Congress Av. 

Blumenthal, Joseph, 61 Slater Av. 

Braude, Rev. Dr. W. G., 160 Brown 

Brier, Charles, 222 Richmond 

Brown University Library 

Cohen, A. A., 127 Lancaster 

Cohen, Nat. C., 127 Elton 

Davis, Maurice, 75 Brown 

Einstein, Arthur, 39 Sessions 

Fain, Irving I., 70 Vassar Av. 

Fain, Irving J., 546 Wayland Av. 

Finegold, S. R., 229 Fifth 

Geffner, David G., Industrial Trust Bidg. 

Gerber, George, 116 Mathewson 

Glanzman, Philip, 48 Charles 

Goldberg, Mrs. B. M., 87 Blackstone 
Blvd. 

Goldman, Rev. Dr. I. M., 490 Angell 

Goodman, Bernard, 115 Cole Av. 

Harriet, Benjamin, 90 Twelfth Av. 

Hendel, Maurice W., 31 Clarendon Av. 

Herman, Wm. P., 41 Sessions 

Jagolinzer, Dr. Carl, 42 Eames 

Joslin, Judge P. C., 100 Hazard Av. 
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Katz, Harry, 123 Woodbine 

Keller, Joseph, 52 Methyl 

Keller, Dr. Myron, 56 Belair Av. 
Koppelman, Mrs. J. E., 260 Olney 
Kotler, Irving, 86 Marion Ay. 

Lisker, Albert, 58 Weybosset 

Magid, Samuel M., 222 Richmond 
Markensohn, Mrs. Frank, 105 Sumter 
Matzner, Wm. I., 10 Harvard Av. 
Meyers, David, 19 Gorton 

Meyers, Wm. W., 80 Fosdyke 
Michaelson, Samuel, 154 Lancaster 
Narva, Morris, c/o Morton Shoe Store 
Pearlman, I. P., 495 Lloyd Av. 

Press, I. H., Industrial Trust Bldg. 
Pritsker, Mrs. Esther, 490 Angell 
Resnick, Samuel, 141 Session 

Ress, Joseph W., 23 Vassar Av. 
Robinson, Miss Sophie M., 248 Camp 
Seefer, Joseph J., Narragansett Hotel 
Sharp, Dr. Ezra A., 103 Emeline 
Silverman, A., 210 Blackstone Blvd. 
Silverstein, M. M., 211 Waterman 
Sisterhood of Beth Israel, 155 Niagara 
Smith, A., Natl. Bk. of Commerce Bldg. 
Smith, Dr. Joseph, 229 Morris Av. 
Smith, Miss Sarah, 41 Pratt 

Snyder, Daniel, 132 Larch 

Soforenko, Samuel, 119 Elton 


{Rhode Island 


Sugarman, Max, 150 Randall 
Sulzberger, Milton, 500 Angell 

Taragin, Rabbi N., 370 Prairie Av. 
Temkin, L. J., 348 Doyle Ay. 

Temkin, Max, 13 Elmway 

Temkin, Nathan, 171 Chestnut 
Tenenbaum, Meyer, 33 Taft Av. 
Waldman, Mrs. M. S., 12i Modena Ay. 
Young, Samuel, 75 Mount Hope Av. 


Woonsocket 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Darman, Arthur I., 309 Prospect 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adler, Milton, 527 Prospect 

Cong. B’nai Israel, Bernon & Greene 
Eisenberg, Joseph S., 479 Prospect 
Falk, Coleman P., 17 Shove 

Falk, F. H., 181 Great Rd., Union Village 
Falk, Miss Ida C., 573 S. Main 
Helfand, Dr. Henry, 74 Summer 
Medoff, Dr. E. B., 162 Main 
Medoff, Israel, 55 Highland 

Medoff, Samuel J., 25 Oak 

Tickton, Nathan, 266 Park Pl. 
Wittes, Dr. S. A., 50 Edmund 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Beaufort 
Keyserling, William 


Charleston 


Hornick, M. J., St. Johns Hotel 
Pearlstine, Mrs. H., 249 Rutledge Av. 
Raisin, Rey. Dr. Jacob S., 207 Broad 


Columbia 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Columbia Hebrew Benevolent Society 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Phi Epsilon Pi, Box 627, Univ. of S. Cc. 


Darlington 
Hennig, Mrs. Henry 


St. Matthews 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Pearlstine, Shep 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Pearlstine, Sam H. 


TENNESSEE 


Bristol 
Hecht, Herman, P. O. Box 275 


Chattanooga 
B'nai Zion Rel. School, 730 E. First 
Goodman, H. Jr., 817 Chestnut 
Kolodkin, Milton A., 708 Battery Pl. 
Jackson 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Fidelia Club 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Kisber, Jonas, 123 Division 

Nathan, Louis 

Rosenbloom, J. L., 370 Highland Av. 
Woerner, Victor, P. O. Box 343 


Knoxville 
University of Tennessee Library 


Memphis 


LIBRARY MEMBER 


The Temple Library, Temple Children of 
Israel 


Tennessee] 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adler, J. L., Tennessee Hotel 

Barnett, Louis, Parkview Hotel 

Baron Hirsch Talmud Torah, 247 Wash- 
ington Av. 

Ettelson, Rev. Dr. Harry W., 883 Oak- 
mont P]. 

Felsenthal, E., 543 S. Belvedere Blvd. 

Fortas, Sam, 145 N. Main 

Goodman, Benj., Jr., 2283 Poplar 

Goodman, Wm., 159 E. Parkway N. 

Heger, Carl, Commerce Title Bldg. 

Hohenberg, A. E., 131 S. Front 

Jewish Welfare Fund, Dermon Bldg. 

Kotler, Louis I., Exchange Bldg. 

Levy, Dr. Louis, 1639 Peabody 

Loeb, William, 282 Madison Av. 

Peres, Hardwig, 71 Union Av. 

Scharff, J. H., 1174 Fountain Court 

Schloss, Gilbert M., First Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 

Seidman, P. K., Farnsworth Bldg. 

Shoenberg, Nathan, 2048 Holwood Dr. 

Strauch, Morris L., Commerce Title Bldg. 

Taxon, Rabbi M. N., 1279 Overton Pk, 

Tendler, Dr. M. J., 228 E. Parkway N. 

Waldauer, A. D., Commerce Title Bldg. 

Y.P.L. of Baron Hirsch, 247 Washington 

Yukon, Stanley, 285 Monroe 


Nashville 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Cohen, M. D., Sutherland Av. 
School of Religion Lib’y., Vanderbilt 
University 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abeles, Victor, Harding Rd. 

Abrahams, H., 3902 Kimpalong Rd. 

Cohen, Mrs. A. J., 136 Seventh Av. N. 

Cohen, Percy, 3428 Love Circle 

Fisk University Library 

Frank, Isidore, 314 Wilson Blvd. S. 

Frank, Manuel, 3805 Central Av. 

Ghertner, Simon, 309 5th Av. N. . 

Hanover, A. L., 24 Arcade 

Kantor, Henry, 4113 Aberdeen Rd. 

Kaplan, Hirsh, 142 Woodmont 

Kirshner, A. H., 311 Church 

K. K. A. I. Religious School, Y. M. H. A. 

Komisar, Max, 212 Cherokee Rd. 

Komisar, Reuben, 228 Lauderdale Rd. 

Kuniansky, I. L., 242 Fifth Av. N. 

Mark, Rev. Dr. Julius, Vine St. Temple 

May, Daniel, 3328 Fairmount Dr. 

May, Jack, 3400 West End Av. 

Morris, Aaron, 327 Broad 

Olshine, Harry, 212 Fifth Av. N. 

Rosenblum, Mrs. M.; c/o Davis Dept. 
Store 

Spitz, Dr. Herman, 706 Church 

Starr, Alfred, West View Av. 

Stelzer, A., 324 Broad 

Vanderbilt University Library 

Weinstein, Dr. B. M., 313 Chesterfield 

VY. M.H.A., Polk & Union 

Zager, Abraham, 3001 West End Ay. 

Zager, Morris, 230 Fourth Av, N. 

Zeta Beta Tau, 300 25th Av. S. 


TEXAS 


Austin 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Library of University of Texas 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Goodman, Rabbi A. V., 2228 Guadalupe 


Beaumont 


Temple Emanuel Sabbath School, 1520 
Broadway 


Dallas 
LiBRARY MEMBER 
Solow, E. M., 5928 Swiss Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Barish, Jos., 2028 Cadiz 

Jewish Community Center, 1817 Poca- 
hontas 

Kahn, Laurence S., 901 Main 

Lefkowitz, Rev. Dr. D., 2415 S. Blvd. 

Novin, Louis, 1108 Main 

Rosenthal, H., 6635 Lakewood Blvd. 

Smith, A. J., 2719 S. Ervay 

Tonkon, I. Edward, 4319 Belclaire 


El Paso 
SUSTAINING MEMBER 
El Paso Jewish Federation 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Temple Mt. Sinai Library 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bernard, M., 305 S. Stanton 
B’nai Zion S. School, Mesa Av. Corner 


eli 
Lerner, D., 319 E. San Antonio 
Phillips, Rabbi W. A., Temple Mt. Sinai 
Rosen, Saul, 301 Stanton 
Rosing, Mrs. Wm., 2830 Aurora 
Roth, Rabbi J. M., 1125 Terrace 
Schwartz, H., 607 W. Yendell Blvd. 
Schwartz, Maurice, 1106 Prospect Av. 
Zork, L., 1501 N. Mesa Av. 


Fort Worth 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Brachman, Abraham J., 2308 Warner Rd 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Simon, U. M., Burk Burnett Bldg. 
Temple Beth El Library 


Galveston 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Feigon, Rabbi Louis, 2419 Ay. P, 1-2 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Cohen, Rev. Dr. H., 1920 Broadway 
Cong. B’nai Israel, 1920 Broadway 
Forman, A., 4702 Crockett Blvd. 
Rosenberg Library 

Seibel, A., P. O. Box 475 

Swiff, Joseph, 1602 25th 

Weill, Mrs. Mella, 2001 Broadway 


Houston 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Kahn, Rabbi Robert I., 1418 Holman 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abramson, Nathan, 1008 Main 

Adath Yeshurun Lib’y, 917 Jackson 

Berner, Miss J., Jefferson Davis Hospital 

Cong. Beth Israel, Holman & La Branch 

Catchman, Morris, 115 N. Paige 

Cohen, Moses D., Box 18 

Peep ait, Mrs. M. N., 2210 Sunset 
vd. 


Feldman, Dave, 1405 Harold 

Geller, Abram L., 2316 Rosedale Av. 

Geller, Rabbi Max, 2715 Wheeler 

Heyman, M., 2511 Calumet 

Houston Public Library, Mc Kinney & 
Smith 

Jaffe, Dr. David, 3011 Isabella 

Jamie Community Council, Hermann 

dg. 


Juran, Pincus, 2602 Wheeler 
Kulick, Paul, 1918 Winbern 
Nathan, Max H., 626 Main 
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Nathan, Wm. M., 3508 Chenevert 
Tofield, Rabbi S. A., Jackson & Walker 
Av. 


Weingarten, Jos:, 808 Prairie Av. 
Werlin, Jacob B., 418 Louisiana 
Westheimer, Max, P. O. Box 353 


Kilgore 


Gerstein, Rabbi J., 410 S. Martin 
Gertz, Benjamin, 508 S. Martin 


Laredo 
Safer, Charles, Hotel Plaza 


Port Arthur 
Jacobs, J., P. O. Box 847 


San Antonio 


Blanchet, Wm., City Hall 

Eldridge, S. C., 215 W. Commerce 
Feigenbaum, J. Walter, City Hall 
Frisch, Rey. Dr. E., 130 Luther Dr. 
Litwin, Mrs. Ben, St. Anthony Hotel 
Oppenheimer, J. D., Box 960 

Sadorsky, Barney, 911 W. Huisache Ay. 
Scharlack, L. J., 112 W. Houston 
Vexler, Abraham, 1120 S. Medina 


Tyler 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Tyler Federated Jewish Charities 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Wadel, B., Mary Ay. 


Wichita Falls 


Kruger, Mrs. Sam, 1305 Buchanan 
Lichtenberg, Leo, 1204 11th 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Public Library 


Rosenblatt, N., Box 301 


VERMONT 


Brattleboro . 
Michelman, Ralph W., 14 Highlawn Rd. 


Burlington 
Frank, Major Jacob, 45 Overlake Pk. 


Levin, Dr. Israel H., 121 Mansfield Av. 
Wax, Max, 21 Hungerford 
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VIRGINIA 


Virginia] 
Arlington 
Elpern, Geo. S., 4203 N 4th 
Danville 


Cahan, Mrs. Ida M., 770 Main 
Gutmann, Rabbi J. K., 15 Chestnut Pl. 
Herman, Louis, Forest Hills 

Kapustin, Rev. Dr. Max, 849-B Main 
Kingoff, Mrs. 4., 515 W. Main 

Klaff, M., 166 Marshall Ter. 
Lowenstein, Henry, 531 W. Main 
Newman, Mrs. Nathan, 525 W. Main 
Sater, Hyman, 511 W. Main 


Fredricksburs 
Steuer, Rabbi U. B., 708 Kenmore Av. 


a Hampton 
Fisher, Dr. J. D. 
Kecoughtan 


Lieberman, Laurence, c/o 
Administration Facility 


Veterans 


Lexington 
Phi Epsilon Pi Frat., 308 Letcher Av. 


Lynchburg 


Agudath Sholom, Remembrance Library 
Aranowitz, D., 920 Commerce 

Berman, Harry, 2213 Columbia Av. 
Goldstein, B., 1208 Main 

Rosenthal, Mrs. S. H., 106 Lee Circle 
Schewel, Abe 


Newport News 


Aronoff, I., 622 28th 

Beskin, Theodore, 5201 Huntington Av. 

Block, Maurice L., 550 25th 

Drucker, A. L., 117 26th 

Finkle, Rabbi Jesse J., 118 26th 

Friedman, Louis, 3011 Madison Av. 

Friedman, Sam, 2313-15 Jefferson Av. 

Goldstein, Max A., 226 25th 

Greenspon, I., 2906 Madison Av. 

Jacobs, Ben, 625 30th 

Kramer, Mrs. D., St. Dennis Apt. 

Levinson, Max, 2610 Jefferson Av. 

Levy, Nathan J., 5209 Huntington Av. 

Men’s Club Rodef Sholem Cong., 32nd 
& Huntington Av. 

Nachman, Harry L., 1st Natl. Bank Bldg. 

Nachman, Wm., ist Natl. Bk. Bldg. 

Rubin, J., 3500 Washington Av. 

Schwartz, Ben, 5311 Huntington Av. 

Scoll, M., 623 28th 

Weger, A. S., 233 23rd 


Norfolk _ 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Beth El Rel. School, 15th & Colonial Av. 
Cooper, Dr. D., 1408 W. Armistead Br. 
Goodman, J., 1023 Harington Av. 
Saunders Provision Co., 276 Brewer 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Altschul, L., P. O. Box 1375 

Amelson, T. J., Western Union Bldg. 
Bernstein, Joseph, 742 Washington Pk. 
Block, Hyman H., P. O. Box 336 
Cooper, Arthur, 641 Church 

Cushner, Morton, Nusbaum Bldg. 
Frieden, Dr. H. M., 1200 Brandon Av. 
Friedman, D., 1508 Moran Av. 

Garson, Joseph A., 1211 Woodrow Av. 
Garson, M., 818 Gates Av. 

Goldstein, S. L., 432 Granby 

Goodman, Samuel, 1912 N. Brandon Av. 
Gordon, I. P., 701 Maury Pl. 

Harris, Archie J., 1225 Gates Av. 

Hecht, Joseph L., 512 Maryland Av. 
Kaplan, Harry, 601 Church 

Kroskin, P., 1010 Baldwin Pl. 

Kruger, R. D., 522 Poole 

Legum, A. J., 336 Church 

Legum, L. David, 1007 Graydon Ay. 
Levine, Irving I., 617 W. Princess Av. 
Levine, Mrs. Sam, 220 E. 19th 
Mednick, S., 1706 Claremont Av. 
Miller, Julius S., 439 Granby 

Myers, J. I., 1052 Brandon Av. 

Myers, Julius A., 401 Church 

Norfolk Public Library, 345 W. 15th 
Polis, N., 1245 Westover Av. 

Rubin, Hilton, 5105 Mayflower Rd. 
Streen, Miss Sarah, 702 W. 27th 
Tabakin, Louis, 1036 Spotswood Av. 
Tauss, Mrs. M. A., 135 Church 
Zenowitz, L., 826 W. Princess Anne Rd. 


Petersburg 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Rubin, Herman, 9 Central Pk. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Cohen, Mrs. W., 121 N. Jefferson 
Geliman, Abraham, 212 N. Sycamore 
Lavenstein, Jacob H., Leigh Bldg. 
Sollod, Isadore, 1831 Berkeley Av. 


Phoebus 
Pearl, Louis, c/o Saunders Produce Mkt 


Portsmouth 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Fass, Sol, 511 Western Branch Blvd. 
Zimmer, Harry, 713 High 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Blachman, Julian M., 604 High 

Blumberg, Isaac, 733 High 

Caplan, Dr. J., Nansemond & Riverside 
D 


r. 
Dolid, M., 438 Henry 

Friedman, Murray M., 633 Crawford 
Gordon, Mrs. R. J., 422 King 
Greenfield, Rabbi Eugene, 422 King 
Jacobson, David P., 535 Queen 
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Jacobson, Joseph, 533 Hampton Pl. 
Jacobson, M. H., 601 Washington 
Keller, S., 500 Shenandoah 
Kramer, Max, 914 Court 

Lasting, S., 725 High 

Levitin, Abe, 534 Hampton PI, 
Reshefsky, Wm., 521 Middle 
Rosenfeld, I. H., 516 Crawford 
Rothenberg, Bernard, 625 High 
Satisky, Martin, 2900 Elm Ay. 
Schwartz, A. T., Norfolk Naval Hospital 
Sears, H., 440 High 

Weiss, R. S., 401 Washington 


Richmond 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Abeloff, Irvin C., 2810 Kensington Ay. 
Binswanger, S. E., 2220 Monument Av. 
Hutzler, Alvin B., Mutual Bldg. 
Lehman, Joseph E., 3416 Hanover Av. 
Lehman, Max, 3 N. Colonial Ay. 
Schwarzschild, W. H., Jr., 2710 Monu- 
ment Av, 
Troy, S. Z., 410 N. Belmont Ay. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Askin, A., 314 Greenway Lane 

Baum, Alvin J., 4027 Monument Av. 

Bear, Dr. Harry, Professional Bldg. 

Bendheim, A. L., 2810 Monument Av. 

Beth Ahabah Religious School Library, 
1117 W. Franklin 

Beth-El Sunday School, 3330 Grove Av. 

Bright, Prof. J., Union Theological Sem, 

Brodic, Louis M., 3317 Patterson Ay. 


(Virginia 


Calisch, Rev. Dr. E. N., Hotel Jefferson 

Cohen, Isadore, 117 S. Colonial Av. 

Cohn, Albert, 2815 W. Grace 

Fine, Henry, 4506 W. Grace 

Gellman, S. H., 705 Byrd Pk. Court 

Gerson, Samuel, 3225 Patterson Ay. 

Goldstein, Aaron, 4218 Park Av. 

Gould, J. B., 314 Roslyn Rd. 

Gross, George J., 507 N. Boulevard 

Joel, Joseph, 5 Greenway Lane, Hampden 
Gardens 

Jonas, Harry, 9 River Rd. 

Lapkin, A. D., 2906 Monument Ay. 

Lefkowitz, Rabbi S. M., P. O. Box 26, 
West End Station 

Levin, A. S., 4212 Stuart Av. 

Lowenstein, Harry, 3916 Hanover Av. 

Meyers, Irving J., 3427 Grove Av. 

Moses, Lionel, 2904 Monument Av. 

November, I., 4545 Monument Ay. 

Passamaneck, Dr. Vale, 3917 Stuart Av. 

Petersiel, Nathan, 501 Roseneath Rd. 

Rothenberg, Lee M., 3401 W. Grace 

Rudlin, J., 345 Augusta Av. 

Tishman, P., 310 Oak Lane 

Zang, Perry N., 206 Roseneath Rd. 


Roanoke 
Blumberg, Miss R., 1011 WarringtonRd. 
Graff, Rabbi M. W., 1020 Avenel Av. 
Kessler, Miss G., 117 Albemarle Ay. S.W. 


University 


Phi Epsilon Pi Frat., 42 University Circle 
University of Virginia Library 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Sefrit, Frank I., Herald Bldg. 


Centralia 
Shanedling, Jacob 


Olympia 
Nash, Sy, 424 S. Central 


Seattle 
Benezra, Henry, 102 20th Av. 
Berch, Mrs. Laura, 3202 E. Spruce 
Grunbaum, Otto S., 1513 6th Av. 
Kreielsheimer Bros., Lowman Bldg. 


Levinson, S. L., Northern Life Tower 

Parker, Joseph, 1826 Shelby 

Rickles, P. A., Northern Life Tower 

Rubinstein, Carl, Pioneer Bldg. 

Savelson, Michel I., Central Bldg. 

Schneiderman, H., 301 New Second Av. 

Seattle Public Library 

Shafer, Julius, 907 14th Ay. N. 

Shemanski, A., 306 Pike 

Sigma Alpha Mu Frat., 4714 17th Ay. 

Temple de Hirsch Library, 15th Ay. & 
E. Union 


Tacoma 


Kleiner, Morris, 1508 N. 6th 
Robbins, A., 617 E. 25th 
Treiger, Rabbi B. I., 210 N. G 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Galperin, S. H., 62814 Beech Ay. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Braunstein, Martin L., 1558 Jackson 
Goldman, M. B., 2020 Kanawha 


[West Virginia 


Leah Buff Frankel Lib’y., B’nai Jacob 
Synagogue 

Polan, H., 110 Capitol 

Fairmount 
Brile, L. M., 435 Walnut Av. 
Lasker, Rabbi Harry 

Huntington 

LIBRARY MEMBER 

Samson, Samuel, 325 S. Boulevard W. 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Blumenthal, Rabbi R. N., 1214 Highth 


Martinsburg 
Katz, Allen B., 505 S. Queen 


Morgantown 
Jospe, Rev. Dr. A., 754 Willey 


North Fork 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Catzen, Aaron, P. O. Box 335 
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Wheeling 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Frank, Samuel K. 
Good, Sidney S., 1259 National Rd. 
Levenson, G. A., Reichert Furniture Co. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bernhardt, J., 1225 Market 

Cooper, H. L., 11 Campbell Apts., Edg- 
wood 

Good, S. L., Hawthorne Court 

Harr, Julius I., 12 Linden Av. 

Horkheimer, E. S., Forest Hills 

Horne, Max, 1100 Main 

Kaufman, Maurice E., 1133 Market 

Levin, H. S., 113 Washington Av. 

Lieberman, Rev. Dr. G. B., P. O. Box 124 

Posin, Samuel, 136 Elm 

Rubin, Robert, 427 N. Main 


Williamson 


Brown, Samuel, Brown’s Dress Shop 
Schwachter, Harry, Box 1226 


WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire 
Kwass, Bernard, 1263 Graham Av. 
Lasker, Herman, Oakwood PI. 
Levine, R. R., 6-8 S. Barstow 
Weinberg, Louis R., 711 Fourth Av. 


Green Bay 
Alk, Isadore G., 1039 S. Clay Av. 
Sauber, William, 116 N. Roosevelt 
Shapiro, Rabbi David, 808 Cherry 


Madison 
PATRON MEMBER 
Rothschild, Jos., 3722 N. Kuma Rd. 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Beth El Congregation 
B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, 512 State 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Chechik, Dr. S. R., 201 Lathrop 
Halperin, Dr. P., 1808 Jefferson 
Kadushin, Dr. Max, 18 Mendota Court 
Mack, Mrs. Herman, 2117 Regent 
Pasch, Maurice, 3220 Tallyho Lane 
Perlman, Prof. Selig, 1805 Rowley Av. 
Phi Epsilon Pi Frat., 244 Lakelawn PE 
Sinaiko, Dr. A. A., 16 N. Carroll 
Swarsensky, Rabbi M., University Club 


Milwaukee 


LiBRARY MEMBERS 


Beem, Rev. Dr. J. L., 2419 E. Kenwood 
vd. 
Erbstein, Dewey, 2209 N. Hi-Mount 


Jewish Center of Milwaukee, 1025 N. 
Milwaukee 

Mann, Leo, 4131 N. Murray Av. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 

Aarons, Hon. C. L., 2831 N. Prospect 

Bernhard, Dr. Lewis E., 1918 S. Layton 

Cohen & Ansfield, Warner Bldg. 

Elconin, Dr. David V., 411 E. Mason 

Enzer, Dr. Norbert, 2967 Marietta 

Gill, Ben, 2117 W. National Av. 

Gratz, George, 135 W. Wells 

Gross, Samuel, 1922 E. Elmdale Court 

Himmelman, Alex, 2803 E. Belleview 

Hirshberg, Rev. Dr. S., 2612 E. Kenwood 

Blvd. 

Kramer, Theodore, Plankenton Bldg. 

Laikin, George, 2185 N. 72nd 

Levin, Miss Ruth, 536 W. Wisconsin 

Markson, Dr. Leonard, 231 W. Wisconsin 

Ozonoff, Dr. J. B., 3446 N. Frederick Av. 

Padway, J. A., 212 W. Wisconsin Av. 

Polachek, Allen, 3038 N. Farwell Av. 

Poss, Benjamin, 4676 N. Lake Dr. 

Rice, Gerald J., 3320 N. Downer Av. 

Rosen, Samuel, 187 N. Jefferson 

Ruppa, Jobn, 735 N. Water 

Saltzstein, A. L., 2701 N. Lake Dr. 

Saltzstein, Ben, 5290 N. Lake Dr. 

Soref, Bernard, Empire Bldg. 

Stein, Nathan, E. N. Av. & Bartlett 

Stein, Nathan M., Brumder’ Bldg. 

Stern, Morris, 710 N. Plankenton 

Sure, Dr. J. H., 425 E. Wisconsin Av. 

Swichkow, Rabbi L. J., 2189 N. 48th 

Voorsanger, Elkan C., 135 W. Wells 

Waldman, Dr. I., 2208 E. Stratford 


Court 
Zitron, Sol, 2100 E. Edgewood Av. 
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Stevens Point 


Minocqua 
LIBRARY MEMBER Morris, Mrs. Lea, 505 N. Illinois 
Eh ich, Rey. Dr. B. C. Shafton, Mrs. Harris 
oer he so Sloman, Mrs. Jack, 111 Algoma 
ANNUAL MEMBER Sloman, Mrs. P., 927 Clark 
Holzman, Mrs. J. R. 
4 Superior 
Rice Lake Cohen, Mrs. Barney, 14A Hayes Court 
Abramson, pie orn 28 W. Newton 
Chaimson, Mrs. H., 33 Stout 
Katz, Dr. A. L., 16 E. Marshall Wausau 
Rigler, S. P. Gruen, Rev. Dr. I., 801 Fulton 
Saks, James Metz, Louis, 1006 Sixth 
Stein, Mrs. Wm., 27 W. Stout Silberstein, Arthur, Hotel Northern 
WYOMING 
Cheyenne 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Krash, Rabbi H., 2316 Van Lennen Ay. 


U. S. POSSESSIONS 
PHILLIPINE ISLANDS 


' Manila 
Frieder, S. & Sons Co. 


PUERTO RICO 


San Juan Santurce 
LIBRARY MEMBER LIBRARY MEMBER 
Farber, Milton H., P. O. Box 1097 Gilford, Dr. Jack, Ocean Walk Apts. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 
ARGENTINA 


Buenos Aires 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Mirelman, Dr. J., Calle Heredia 1750 


Olivos, F.C. C. A. 
Link, Prof. Paul, Entre Rios 926 


AUSTRALIA 


Beverly Hills, N. S. W. Hawthorne, Victoria 


Cohen, S., Stoney Creek Rd. LIBRARY MEMBER 
Jona, Dr. Jacob, 124 Glenferrie Rd. 


Melbourne, Victoria 


Jona, Dr. J. Leon, 61 Collins 
Brandt, H. A., Collings 


Br. West Indies] 
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BRITISH WEST INDIES 
Half-Way Tree, Jamaica 


Myers, Hon. 
Trafalgar Rd. 


Horace V., Courtleigh 


CANADA 


Dartmouth, N. S. 
Jacobson, Samuel, 16 Portland 


Glace Bay, N.S. 
Berwick, Saul, 29-B Commercial 


Halifax, N.S. 


Simon, John, 103 Upper Water, Cronan’s 
Wharf 


Kingston, Ontario 
Steindel, B. Z., 25 Colborne 


Lendon, Ontario 


Goldstick, Dr. Isidore, 458 Oxford 
Slonim, Rabbi Reuben, 203 Regent 
Wilensky, Dr. H. M., 471 Horton 


Montreal, Quebec 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Bronfman, Alan, 1430 Peel 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Abramowitz, Rev. Dr. H., 507 Argyle Av. 

Abramson, Max, 2603 Soissons 

Alexandor, A. J., 464 Mc Gill 

Batshaw, Harry, 276 St. James 

Block, J. J., 3764 Grey Av. 

Breslow, J. S., 4044 Hampton Av. 

Canadian Jewish Congress, 2040 Bleury 

Crown, Myer, 836 Dollard Av. 

Diner, Louis, 321 Clairmount Av. 

Fed. of Young Judaea, 527 Sherbrooke W. 

Fleisher, A., 675 Davaar Av. 

Glickman, J., 2174 Sherbrook W. 

Gold, I., 622 Mc Eachran Av. 

Gross, M., 124 Aberdeen Av. 

Jacobs, Joseph, 5729 N. Mount 

Jewish Community Council, 3575 St. 
Lawrence Blvd. 

Jewish Public Lib’y., 4099 Esplanade Av. 

Kraminer, J. I., 4505 Melrose Av. 

Montefiore Club, 1195 Guy ; 

Phillips, Lazarus, 654 Murray Hill 

Rabinovitch, Abraham, 746 Wilder Av. 

Reitman, Louis, 5032 Victorea Av. 

Ressler, H. R., 1850 St. Antoine | 

Rosenbaum, Dr. J., 1396 St. Catherine W 

Schechter, Wm., 3575 St. Lawrence Blvd. 

Sessenwein, H., 510 McGill 

Stern, Rev. Dr. H. J., 4128 Sherbrooke W 

Takefman, N., 765 Champagneur Av. 

Toulch, P., 5237 Waverly 

Y. M. H. Ass’n, 265 Mt. Royal Av. W. 

Zabitsky, Ralph, 4393 Girouard Av. 


Ottawa, Ontario 


Freedman, J., 43 George 
Glickman, A., 170 Holmwood Ay. 


St. John, N. B. 
Franklin, Joseph M., Mayfair Apts. 


Toronto, Ontario 
LirE MEMBER 


suapatets as J. S., 170 Rosedale Heights 
rt 

LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Samuel, M., 11 Wellington FE. 
Scheuer, Edmund, 131 Yonge 
Silver, A., 652 Queen W. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Beta Sigma Rho Frat., 195 Madison Av. 
Gasner, M. W., 28 Claxton Blvd. 
Gelber, E. E., 42 Austin Terr. 
Rosenberg, H. S., Federal Bldg. 
Sachs, Rabbi S., 315 Palmerston Blvd. 
Solway, Dr. L. J., 425 Bloor W. 
Vise, Bernard, 20 Victoria 

Vancouver, B. C. 

LIBRARY MEMBER 


Vancouver Public Library 


ANNUAL MEMBER 
Freeman, Max, 45 E. Hastings 


Vegreville, Alberta 
Olyan, Harry 


Westmont, Quebec 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Cong. Shaar Hashomayim Lib’y., 450 
Kensington Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Cohen, Horance, 33 Thornhill Av. 


Levinson, Joseph, 4181 Sherbrooke W. 
Windsor, Ontario 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Cherniak, H., 11 Sandwich E. 
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Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Adler, Julius, 125 Montrose 
Buckwold, Sidney, 404 Flora Av. 
Cantor, A. E., Curry Bldg. 
Cohen, Aaron, Grain Exchange 
Horowitz, I., 285 Flora Av. 
Hurwitz, I., 912 Palmerston Blvd. 
Kay, Hyman, 133 Elm 
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Mahon, E. S., B. Sc., 82 Cathedral Av. 

Rady, Dr. Maxwell S., 283 Portage Av. 

Rosenberg, L., 25—B Balfouria Apts. 

Shaarey Zedek Religious School, Dagmar 

Shinbane, A. M., Confederation Life 
Bldg. 

Steinberg, H., 130 Ash 

Sternberg, J. N., Grain Exchange 


CHINA 


Tientsin 
Tientsin Jewish School, 128 Victoria Rd. 


DENMARK 


Copenhagen 


Danish Royal Library 
Enoch, Dr. Daniel, 2 Vodroffslund 


EGYPT 


Alexandria 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Sicouri, Louis, P. O. Box 618 


Cairo 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Green, Ralph S., 38 Kasr El Nil 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Mosseri, Elie N., P. O. Box 988 
Yarhi, Solomon, P. O. Box 1597 


ENGLAND 


Barley, Royston Herts. 


Parkes, Rev. Dr. James W., Church End 
Salaman, Dr. Redcliffe N., Homestall 


Barnsley, Yorkshire 
Wilson, George, 4 Victoria 


Birmingham 
Cohen, Rev. Dr. A., 2 Highfield Rd. 
Cambridge 
LirE MEMBER 
Israel Abrahams Memorial Library 
Chichester, Sussex 
Temkin, Seftin David, W. Dean Pk. 


Droitwich, Worcestershire 
Cohen, Israel, 66 Oakland Ay. 


Leeds 


Brodetsky, Prof. S., 3 Grosvenor Rd. 
Stross, M., Roland House, Wetherby Rd. 


London 


LiFE MEMBERS 


Adler, E. N., 20 Portchester Sq., W. 2. 
Baer, Mrs. S., 262 Finchley Rd., N. W. 3 
Baron, Edward, 41 Belgrave Sq., S. W. 
Rubinstein, B., Broad St. House, Old 
Broad E. C. 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Nabarro, Joseph N., 211 Piccadilly W. 1 
Stepney Public Libraries, Bancroft Rd. 
Mile End Rd., E. 1 
ANNUAL MEMBERS 
epee M., 35 Compayne Gardens, 
6 


N. W. 
Cohen, H. M., 7 Cavendish Sq., N. W. 1 
De ee ee Rey. D. Bueno, 4 Ashworth 


England] 


Goldstine, A., 230 Whitechapel Rd., E. 1 

Halpern, Rev. J., 17 Clifton Gardens 
N. W. 11 

Hertz, The Very Rev. Dr. J. H., 103 
Hamilton Ter., N. W. 8 

Hurst, Rev. J. M., 81 Goldhurst Ter. 
N. W. 6 

Landman, Dr. J., 98 Clarence Gate 
Gardens, N. W. 1 

Mattuck, Rev. Dr. I., 28 St. Johns Wood 
Rd., N. W. 8 

Moses, Dr. C. H., 152 Abbey Rd.,N. W. 6 

Philipp, Dr. E. E., 75 Meadway, N. W.11 

Philipp, O., 33 Ferncroft Av., N. W. 3 

Reinhart, Rabbi H. F., 33 Seymour PIl., 


W.1 
Retkin, W., 66 Fountayne Rd., N. 16 
Se Ss. W. D., 34 Clive Lodge 
4 


Ww. 
Shepherd, I., 30 Manor Hall Av., N. W. 4 
Simon, L., 213 Harlesden Rd., N. W. 10 
Tuck, Gustave, Esy., 119 Hamilton Ter., 


. W. 8 
Woolf, S. J., 198 Upper Thames, E. C. 4 
ae Organization, 77 Great Russell, 
mice & 
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Manchester 


Almond, Sol, 40 Longford Pl. 

Locker. L., 54-56 Cannon 

Mordell, Prof. L. J., University 
Newport, Monmouthshire 

Hyams, A., M.A., 20 Edward VII Av. 


Petersfield, Herts. 
Levy, Arnold, The Rubber Works 


Rickmansworth, Herts. 

Eckman, S., Jr., Scotsbridge Mill 
Wallasey, Cheshire 
Shannon, A., 117 Seabank Rd. 


Winchester 


Aria College, Tweed House 
Klein, H., Tweed House 


INDIA 


Calcutta 
Jacob, Mrs. J. R., 93 Park 


Madras 
Appel, Dr. R., 34 Mount Rd. 


ITALY 


Rome 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Citta del 


Vaticana 


JAPAN 


Kobe 


LIBRARY MEMBER 
Sokobin, Samuel, American Consulate 


MEXICO 


Mexico City 


Borders, Harry L., Bucarele 19 
Mayer, William, Apartado 7069 


Monterrey 


Kessler, Leo K., Apartado 538 


Nathan, E. I., Bruselas 902, Colonia 


Mazal, R. S., Paseo de la Reforma 950 Mirador 
Lomas de Chapultepec 
Rossbach, B. D., Lerma 153 Tampico 
Schachter, Sidney D., Apartado 1553 SUSTAINING MEMBER 
Shein, Max M., Yautepec 38 Katz, Sam 
Tamps 


Aczel, Dr. A., Hidalgo 130, C. Victoria 
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NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Curacao 
Salas, Abram E., P. O. Box 44 


PALESTINE 


Haifa 
Hebrew Technical Institute 


Jerusalem 


Central Universal Veshivah of Jerusalem, 
Merkas Harav 

Fischel, Dr. Walter, Hebrew University 

Goldwater, Abraham, P. O. Box 554 

Hoffman, Leon F., P. O. Box 840 

Landau, Miss A. E., Evelina de Roth- 
schild School 


Levy, M., Evelina de Rothschild School 

The Principal, Evelina de Rothschild 
School 

Viteles, Harry, P. O. Box 238 


Tel Aviv 
Braudo, L., 13 Ahad Ha’am St. 
Davidowitz, Rabbi H. S., 11 Arnon 
Greenburg, Max A., 26 Gruzenberg 
Morris, A., P. O. B. 2162 


PORTUGAL 


Cascais 
Amzalak, Prof. M. B., 9 Rua Gago 


Coutinho 


REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


Panama 


Fidanque, E. Alvin, P. O. Box 721 
Sisterhood Kol Shearith Israel, P. O. 


Box 614 


ROUMANIA 


Bucharest 
Wurmbrand, L., Bulevardul Domnitei 28 


SCOTLAND 


Glasgow 
Marks, O., 39 Garturk 


Renfrewshire 
Karter, J., Old Mearns Rd. 


SOUTH SEAS 


Western Samoa 
Gurau, A. M., Apia 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Aliwal North 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Cohen, H. M., P. O. Box 45 
Marcow, A., P. O. Box 203 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Becker, D. N., P. O. Box 203 
Gerber, Solomon, 30 Somerset 
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Benoni, Transvaal 
LirE MEMBER 
Benoni Dorshei Zion Assn. 


Bloemfontein, O. F. S. 
Bloch, Mrs. G., 4 Milner Rd. 


Bulawayo, Rhodesia 
LIBRARY MEMBER 
Blumberg, D. A., Box 409 


Cape Town, C. P. 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Jackson, A. M., P. O. Box 341 
Slesing, B., 3 Montrose Av. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Alexander, Morris, 4 Wale 

Getz, D., P. O. Box 1972 
Policansky, P., P. O. Box 1107 
Resnekoy, Dr. R., Main Rd. 
Rose, Leopold, 345 Main Rd. 
Schermann, Israel, P. O. Box 221 


Clocolan, O. F. S. 
Blechman, Samuel, P. O. Box 3 


Durban, Natal 


Abrahams, N. E., P. O. Box 77i 
Baynash, Elick B., 333 Pine 
Durban Jewish Club, P. O. Box 2198 
Moshal, Capt. B., P. O. Box 1183 
Moshal, S., P. O. Box 1183 


East London 


Addleson, A., 75 Oxford 
Courlander, H., Cambridge 
Wald, Rabbi Dr. M., Hebrew Cong. 


Johannesburg, Transvaal 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 
Manham, Percy N., P. O. Box 6922 
South African Jewish Board of Deputies, 
P. O. Box 1180 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 

Aronson, Samuel, 80 Dundalk Av. 
Balkin, Dr. I. J., 41 Harrow Rd. 
Kam, Michael H., P. O. Box 3995 
Karnovsky, Herman L., P. O. Box 5933 
Landau, Prof. Dr. J. L., Witwatersrand 

University 
Lewson, I. H., Rissick 
Lipworth, A. J., P. O. Box 7132 
Lipworth, Wolf, P. O. Box 7132 
Saron, G., P. O. Box 1180 
Sive, Abraham, P. O. Box 5933 
Weiler, Rabbi M. C., Paul Nel. & Claim 
Wolpert, Mrs. Ethel, 62 Op. de Bergen 


King Williamstown, C. P. 
Cohen, M. B., P. O. Box 135 


Muizenberg, C. P. 


Guinsberg, Miss A. L., Belvedere & 
Hilton Rds. 
Lehrman, J., Alexandra Rd. 


Port Elizabeth, C, P. 
LIBRARY MEMBER 


Port Elizabeth Zionist Society, c/o A. L. 
Kerbel, 171 Cape Rd. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bennun, S. E., P. O. Box 70 

Goss, Rev. I., 5 Minerva Mansions 
Harris, Dr. J. W., 16 Reitz Rd. 
Kerbel, A. L., 171 Cape Rd. 


Pretoria, Transvaal 
Moss, D., P. O. Box 739 


Steynsrust, O. F. S. 
Lange, Walter, P. O. Box 3 


WALES 


Bangor North Wales 
Rowley. Rev. Prof. H. H., Dol Menai 
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Life Serene Friend | Patron | Library | Annual 
Alabama .Secee one: 3 14 
California 3 1 4 13 96 
Colorado 1 20 
Connecticut 31 199 
Delaware 4 29 
District of Columbia 2 13 35 
Ploridaranae ‘ : 4 37 
Georgia 1 21 
TMinoigh ee econ oh kt 1 60 S277, 
Indiana 4 81 
Towarte ss cancutis tee 1 2 OX 
Kentuckyapacs een... se ae 4 75 
Wowisianatae coat. oe ras ae 1 1 26 
Maryland): ovr. ie anne ies 1 25 252 
Massachusetts........... 1 1 2 55 478 
Michigan ™s, erases eat t 1 54 242 
Minnesota:aepccicae assent it 16 210 
MISSOUTIS Ae. cette voce 8 105 
ING w, Jerseyvic).we sn te 1 4 73 425 
INews ork, son Stats teus 5 12 1 Dip 442 2,266 
North Carolina..... Sree 22 1 
Ohio etree DOO aete 5 6 65 312 
Pennsylvania... : 9 11 187 1,001 
Rhode lslandaene. wenn 9 95 
Mennessees ve, Meee 4 146 
Texas... voatetae et Maken 1 7 67 
IPCI Nia cradle cule ee 14 126 
Washington .;cneee noe 1 20 
Wiest Virginia. sone 6 22 
Wisconsin pene eeie ce 20 1 iS) 63 
Other States & Territories, 201 1012 
Australia & New Zealand . 1 3 
Canada caters. oy eer ee 1 7 66 
Great Britain. . 5 2 40 
IMexicOmnee se sere oar ae 1 9 
Palestine ere ncot nee. 13 
Union of South Africa...., 1 8 39 
Other Countries. .5.. 2% 48 164 

43 ee ee 56 1,152 | ZAto 
= SS 

DLOTALYMEMBERSH LP eae ae nnn ne dacs, SSNs 








1 Arizona 5, Arkansas 3, Maine 2, Mississippi 2, Nebraska 1, Oklahoma 1, Oregon 2, 
South Carolina 2, Puerto Rico 2. 


? Arizona 9, Arkansas 6, Kansas 5, Maine 11, Mississippi 13, Montana 2° 
Nebraska 11, New Mexico 3, North Dakota 3, Oklahoma 10, Oregon 13, South 
Carolina 7, Utah 2, Vermont 4, Wyoming 1, Phillipine Islands 1, 

3 Argentina 1, Egypt 2, Japan 1, 

4 Argentina 1, British West Indies 1, China 1, Denmark 2, Egypt 2, India 2, Italy 1, 


Netherland West Indies 1, Portugal 1, Republic of Panama 2, Roumania 1, South 
Seas 1. 


CHARTER 


The terms of the charter are as follows: 


The name of the corporation is THE JEWISH PUBLICATION 
SocIETY OF AMERICA. 


The said Corporation is formed for the support of a 
benevolent educational undertaking, namely, for the publi- 
cation and dissemination of literary, scientific, and religious 
works, giving instruction in the principles of the Jewish 
religion and in Jewish history and literature. 


The business of said corporation is to be transacted in 
the city and county of Philadelphia. 


The corporation is to exist perpetually. 
There is no capital stock, and there are no shares of 
stock, 


The corporation is to be managed by a Board of Trustees 
consisting of fifteen members, and by the following officers: 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer, and 
such other officers as may from time to time be necessary. 
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BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE [| 
Membership 


SECTION 1.—The Society shall be composed of Annual 
Members, Library Members, Patrons, Friends, Sustaining 
Members, and Life Members. Any person of the Jewish 
faith may become a Member by paying annually the sum 
of five dollars ($5), or a Library Member by the annual 
payment of ten dollars ($10), or a patron by the annual 
payment of twenty dollars ($20), or a Friend by the annual 
payment of fifty dollars ($50), or a Sustaining Member 
by the annual payment of one hundred dollars ($100), or 
a Life Member by one payment of two hundred and fifty 
dollars ($250). 

SEC. 1.—Any Jewish Society may become a Member by 
the annual payment of ten dollars ($10). 

SEC. 111.—Any person may become a Subscriber by the 
annual payment of five dollars ($5), which entitles him or 
her to all the publications of the Society to which members 
are entitled. 


ARTICLE III 
Meetings 


SECTION 1.—The annual meeting of the Society shall be 
held in the month of March, the day of such meeting to be 
fixed by the Directors at their meeting in the previous 
January. 

SEC. 11.—Special meetings may be held at any time at the 
call of the President, or by a vote of a majority of the Board 
of Directors, or at the written request of fifty members of 
the Society. 


ARTICLE II 
Officers and Their Duties 


SECTION 1.—There shall be twenty-one Directors, to be 
elected by the Society by ballot. 


At the annual meeting to be held in May, 1908, there 
shall be elected eleven directors, seven to serve for one year, 
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two to serve for two years, and two to serve for three years; 
and at every subsequent annual meeting, seven directors 
shall be elected for three years. 

Sec. 11.—Out of the said twenty-one, the Society shall 
annually elect a President, Vice-President, and Second Vice- 
President, who shall hold their offices for one year. 

Src. 111.—The Society shall also elect fifteen Honorary 
Vice-Presidents, in the same manner and for the same terms 
of office as the Directors are chosen. 

Sec. Iv.—The Board of Directors shall elect a Treasurer, 
a Secretary, and such other officers as they may from time 
to time find necessary or expedient for the transaction of 
the Society’s business. 

Sec. v.—The Board of Directors shall appoint its own 
committees, including a Publication Committee, which 
Committee may consist in whole or in part of members of 
the Board. 

The Publication Committee shall serve for one year. 


ARTICLE IV 
Quorum 


SECTION I.—Forty members of the Society shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE V 
Vacancies 


SECTION I.—The Board of Directors shall have power to 
fill all vacancies for unexpired terms. 


ARTICLE VI 
Benefits 
SECTION I.—Every member of the Society shall receive 


a copy of each of its publications approved by the Board 
of Directors for distribution among the members. 


ARTICLE VII 
Free Distribution 


SECTION I.—The Board of Directors is authorized to 
distribute copies of the Society’s publications among such 
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institutions as may be deemed proper, and wherever such 
distribution may be deemed productive of good for the 
cause of Israel. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Auxiliaries 


SECTION 1.—Other associations for a similar object may 
be made auxiliary to this Society, by such names and in 
such manner as may be directed by the Board of Directors, 
and shall have the privilege of representation at meetings. 
Agencies for the sale and distribution of the Society’s publi- 
cations shall be established by the Board of Directors in 
different sections of the country. The Society shall have 
the right to establish branches. 


ARTICLE IX 
Finances 


SECTION I.—Moneys received for life memberships, and 
donations and bequests for such purpose, together with 
such other moneys as the Board of Directors may deem 
proper, shall constitute a permanent fund, but the interest 
of such fund may be used for the purposes of the Society. 


ARTICLE X 
Amendments 


These By-Laws may be altered or amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of those entitled to vote at any meeting of the 
Society; provided that thirty days’ notice be given by the 
Board of Directors, by publication, to the members of the 
Society. 
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